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TIME  DEVELOPMENT 

PRIZE  ARTICLE  BY  LEO  KRAFT 

r  IS  always  more  or  less  difficult,  in  the  dim  red  liglit  of  the  darkroom,  for 
even  the  most  experienced  photographer  to  judge  by  inspection  of  the  plate 
just  when  development  is  complete.    This  is  more  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  the  average  amateur  photographer  who  develops  plates  or  61ms  only  occa- 
sionally, and  whose  views  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  as,  even  with  all 
other  conditions  the  same,  two  different  types  of  views  may  appear  to  be 
quite  different  at  the  time  development  is  complete.     If  one  is  using  difTerent 
makes  of  plates  or  films  or  double  coated  plates,  any  inspection  method  of  development  is 
still  more  difficult,  as  the  various  emulsions  will  cpuse  the  negatives  to  appear  different  at 
the  time  development  is  finished.    Some  pistes  fix  out  more  in  the  hypo  than  others, 
which  is  a  further  condition  to  be  allowed  for.    There  used  to  be  a  belief  that  a  cold 
developer  produced  thinner  negatives  than  a  warm  developer,  but  this  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  development  was  often  stopped  too  soon,  which  might  readily  happen  when 
attempting,  by  in^qiection,  to  determine  the  proper  development  time.     Given  two  nega- 
tives of  the  same  view,  on  the  same  brand  of  plate,  and  developed  with  the  same  developer, 
at  different  temperatures  within  the  range  usually  met  in  practice,  if  the  development  has 
been  timed  on  the  basis  of  the  temperature  it  will  usually  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  negatives,  while  the  prints  made  from  them  will  be  almost  identical. 

One  other  idea  which  many  photographers  still  cling  to,  is  the  notion  that  it  is  possible 
to  put  individuality  into  a  negative  by  special  manipulation  during  development.  Ruling 
out  a  very  small  percentage  of  special  views,  I  think  this  idea  may  be  readily  disproved  to 
anyone's  satisfaction  by  sinply  trying  the  experiment  Views  containing  extreme  con- 
trasts, such  as  interiors  showing  brightly  lighted  windows,  should  have  special  develc^ 
ment,  but  practically  all  other  views,  from  portraits  to  copies  of  black  and  white  drawings, 
need  no  special  treatment.  These  subjects  certainly  constitute  over  qs%  of  the  average 
negatives.  I  have  developed  portraits  on  many  different  plates  and  films,  groups, 
flashlights,  landscapes,  and  even  copies  of  black  and  white  drawings  on  process  plates, 
all  in  the  same  developer  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  and  methods  to  be  described, 
and  not  only  have  the  results  been  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  case,  but  I  am  positive 
that  the  gerieral  run  of  n^atives  has  averaged  much  higher  than  would  have  been  ob- 
tained by  any  other  method. 

Any  number  of  arbitrary  rules  have  been  proposed  to  enable  one  to  determine  just 
when  the  plate  should  be  removed  from  the  developer,  but  the  very  fact  that  these  rules 
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Plat*  M*  Film 

Hammer  Red  Label 
Kodak  Film 
R>rtrait  Film 
SeedGraflez 
Seed  26  X 
SeedProoeas 
Speedex  Film 
Standard  Orthonon 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  50 


Speed  NnnW 

25 
20 
30 
25 
30 
5 
15 
35 
30 
35 


INSTRUCTIONS 

TmM-T«nip«ratare  Method 

Add  speed  number  of  plate  to  temper- 
ature 01  developer.  Set  index  arrow 
marked  "Tray"  or  "Tank."  as  the  case 
may  be,  at  this  sum,  and  the  hand  will 
then  point  to  total  time  for  deretopment. 

Factorial  Method 

Set  developer  facUv  at  time  required 
for  first  appearance  of  the  image,  and 
the  hand  will  then  point  to  total  time 
required  for  development. 
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are  so  varied  shows  that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  any  of  them.  That  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  need  for  any  uncertainty  in  development  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  many 
times,  and  if  the  developer  is  mixed  according  to  the  same  formula,  its  action  on  any  brand 
of  plate  will  depend  only  on  the  temperature.  That  is,  the  time  required  for  complete 
development  will  vary  with  the  temperature  in  a  definite  and  fixed  ratio  for  the  developer 
used,  and  having  determined  this  ratio  once  and  for  all,  the  time  required  may  always  be 
definitely  known.  Different  brands  of  plates  require  different  times  for  development, 
but  this  also  will  be  a  fixed  quantity  to  be  determined  once  and  then  used  thereafter. 

Two  general  methods  have  been  proposed  for  determining  the  time  required  for  de- 
velopment, one  of  which  is  known  as  the  factorial  method  and  the  other  as  the  time  and 
temperature  method  or  thermo-method.  The  factorial  method  is  based  upon  the 
ratio  which  the  time  required  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  is  assumed  to  bear  to 
the  total  time  required  for  complete  development.  With  the  factorial  method,  the  time 
measured  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  image,  after  the  developer  is  applied,  is  multiplied 
by  a  known  number  or  factor,  the  result  being  the  total  time  required  for  development. 
Suppose  that  with  a  developer  whose  factor  is  known  to  be  ii,  it  is  found  that  the  first 


portrait  of  miss  g. 

Charlbs  Henry  Davis,  New  York 


appearance  of  the  image  occurs  i6  second  after  the  developer  is  applied.  Then  i6  times 
12  gives  iqi  seconds  or  practically  3X  minutes,  the  time  required  for  complete  develop- 
ment. 

This  factorial  method  has  many  drawbacks  and  the  writer  does  not  recommend  its 
general  use.  With  an  overexposed  plate  the  image  may  appear  almost  immediately  after 
the  developer  is  applied  and  if  the  factorial  method  is  used,  development  will  be  stopped  too 
soon.  With  an  underexposed  plate,  the  reverse  is  true;  the  image  may  not  appear  for 
some  time  after  applying  the  developer,  resulting,  if  the  factorial  method  is  used,  in  over- 
development. Often  with  correctly  exposed  plates,  one  view  may  contain  bright  high- 
lights which  will  appear  before  any  other  part  of  views,  again  resulting,  when  the  factorial 
method  is  used,  in  incorrect  development.  Also,  with  the  same  developer,  different 
brands  of  plates  may  show  different  factors,  while  changing  the  dilution  of  the  developjer 
or  the  temperature  may  also  change  the  factor. 

Development  carried  out  by  the  time  and  temperature  method  will  result  in  uni- 
formity of  negatives,  producing  perfect  negatives  with  correctly  exposed  plates,  and  with 
underexposed  or  overexposed  plates  the  best  negatives  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
As  there  is  no  need  for  inspection  of  negatives  during  development,  the  process  may  be 
carried  on  in  absolute  darkness  if  required.  It  will  also  be  possible  to  adjust  the  process  so 
as  always  to  obtain  any  desired  degree  of  contrast  to  suit  one's  particular  taste  or  to  accom- 
modate any  special  printing  process. 

There  have  been  several  time  and  temperature  methods  proposed,  but  they  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes;  in  one  class  the  time  of  development  for  different  plates 
at  the  same  temperature  is  always  the  same,  the  dilution  of  the  developer  being  varied 
for  the  different  plates.  In  the  other  class,  the  developer  is  always  used  at  the  same 
strength,  the  time  being  varied  for  the  different  plates.  With  the  time  and  temperature 
method  I  am  describing,  the  developer  is  always  used  at  the  same  dilution  for  tray  use, 
and  always  the  same  for  tank  use,  the  tendency  of  different  brands  of  plates  to  develop 
faster  or  slower  being  taken  care  of  by  a  development  speed  number  previously  deter- 
mined. The  tendency  of  a  plate  to  develop  rapidly  is  indicated  by  a  high  speed  number, 
while  the  tendency  to  develop  slowly  is  indicated  by  low  speed  number.  When  this 
speed  number  is  once  determined  for  any  brand  of  plate  it  need  never  be  varied,  unless  for 
some  special  reason  one  desires  to  change  the  degree  of  contrast,  in  which  case  decreasing 
the  speed  number  will  give  greater  contrast,  while  increasing  the  speed  number  will  give 
less  contrast. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  proper  development  time  by  the  use 
of  the  speed  numbers  the  development  calculator  illustrated  herewith  has  been  prepared. 
It  may  be  made  by  pasting  Figures  i  and  2  on  a  piece  of  fairly  stiff  cardboard,  then  cutting 
out  the  disc  Figure  2  and  mounting  it  by  means  of  a  rivet  or  eyelet  so  that  the  center 
corresponds  with  the  center  indicated  on  the  rectangular  piece  Figure  i ,  and  so  that  the 
disc  may  be  rotated  on  this  point.  To  use  the  calculator,  the  previously  determined 
speed  number  is  added  to  the  temperature  (in  degrees  Fahrenheit)  of  the  developer,  and 
the  disc  on  the  calculator  turned  until  the  tray  or  tank  index  arrow,  depending  on  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  developer,  points  to  this  sum.  The  hand  will  then  point  to  the  time  required 
for  development,  this  being  the  total  time  the  plate  should  be  in  the  developer  solution. 
The  speed  numbers  for  most  makes  of  plates  and  films  will  range  from  about  25  to  40, 
those  for  roll  films  being  somewhat  lower.  These  speed  numbers  will  give  negatives 
which  print  well  on  medium  grades  of  gaslight  paper  ana  which  will  enlarge  on  bromide 
or  other  enlarging  papers.     The  appended   table  of  speed   numbers   should   be  used 
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only  8S  a  guide  and  each  operator  should  make  his  own  table  to  suit  his  own  particular 
requirements. 

Determinii^  speed  numbers  is  not  difficult,  and,  as  the  average  photographer  uses 
(xwnparatively  few  different  brands  of  plates  or  films,  it  is  easily  done.  To  determine  the 
speed  number,  take  a  plate  or  film  which  has  been  given,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  correct 
exposure,  and  develop  it  with  the  developer  properly  diluted  for  tray  or  tank,  as  the  case 
may  be,  noting  the  developer  temperature.  Carry  develt^ment  to  what  appears  to  be 
the  correct  point,  determining  this  by  any  method  the  photographer  is  in  the  habit  of 
using,  and  note  the  total  time  the  plate  is  in  the  developer.  Now  turn  this  disc  on  the 
calculator  so  that  the  hand  points  to  the  development  time  found  by  the  above  trial. 
The  proper  index  arrow  will  then  point  to  the  sum  of  the  temperature  and  the  speed 
number.     Thai  if  the  terr^serature  of  the  developer  is  subtracted  from  this  sum  the  result 


The  developer  to  be  used  with  the  calculator  is  compounded  as  follows' 

Stock  Solution  A 

Water  about 8  oz. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  SS  gr. 

Potassium  bromide 7  gr. 

Pyrogallic  acid  (pyro) 330  gr. 

Water  to  irake 16  oz. 

Stock  Solution  B 

Sodium  sulphite  (dry) ,  ,600  gr. 

Water  to  make 1 6  oz. 


Stock  Solution  C 

Sodium  carbonate  (dry) 425    gr. 

Water  to  make 16  oz. 

For  use  in  tray  take 

Solution  A 3  dr. 

Solution  B 3  dr. 

Solution  C 3  dr. 

Water  to  make 4  oz. 

For  use  in  tank  take 

Solution  A 2  oz. 

Solution  B 2  oz. 

Solution  C 2  oz. 

Water  to  make 64  oz. 

Always  use  the  developer  immediately  after  mixing  the  stock  solutions  and  water 
together,  as  it  will  not  keep  when  mixed.  Always  use  fresh  developer  for  each  tray  or 
tankful  of  plates.  Do  not  try  to  use  the  developer  a  second  time,  as  the  chemicals 
which  have  been  dissolved  from  the  plate  during  the  first  use  will  affect  the  time  and  quite 
often  the  color  of  the  negative.  Even  with  present  day  retail  prices  for  chemicals  the 
cost  of  sufficient  developer  for  one  ^  x  7  plate  in  the  tray  is  only  about  one  cent  and  it 
would  be  poor  economy  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  a  plate  costing  some  ten  times  this 
amount  by  using  the  developer  a  sex:ond  time. 

While  not  recommended  for  general  use  the  calculator  may  also  be  used  with  the 
factorial  method.  For  this  purpose  set  the  disc  so  that  the  time  required  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  image  is  opposite  the  known  factor  of  the  developer  and  the  hand  will  then 
point  to  the  total  time  required  for  development.  The  calculator  shown  in  Fig.  3  B  is 
set  for  the  following  data 

Factor 11 

Time  for  appearance  of  image 18  sec. 

Total  development  time 3  min.  20  sec. 

When  using  the  factorial  method  the  calculator  may  be  used  with  any  developer, 
providing  the  factor  is  known.  With  the  pyro  developer  compounded  after  the  formula 
given  above  the  factor  will  be  found  to  be  about  1 1 . 

After  many  years  experience  in  developing  plates  and  films,  and  after  experimenting 
with  a  great  number  of  development  methods,  the  writer  unqualifiedly  recommends  the 
time  and  temperature  method  of  development  as  being  the  most  accurate  that  he  knows  of. 
The  photographer  of  small  experience  can  make  no  mistake  in  adopting  it,  while  the 
photographer  of  somewhat  more  experience  will  probably  be  surprised  to  seethedifference 
in  his  work  if  he  will  abandon  his  inaccurate  methods,  and  adopt  the  time  and  temperature 
method  for  determining  the  developing  time.  The  writer  believes  that  the  trend  is 
more  and  more  away  from  the  slipshod,  hit-or-miss  methods  of  former  days,  and  that  there 
is  a  definite  tendency  toward  precision  in  all  photographic  operations  from  the  calculation 
of  the  exposure  to  the  making  of  the  finished  print.  If  solutions  are  compounded  with 
reasonable  care,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  time  and  temperature  method  as  shown  by  the 
calculator  will  be  found  to  give  uniformly  good  results,  eliminating  all  tendency  to  over- 
develop or  underdevelop,  even  when  the  plate  has  been  improperly  exposed. 
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for  new  snow  gems,  to  develop  the  plates,  to  have  the  thrills  of  inexpressible  delight  at 
seeing  them  for  the  first  time,  to  be  the  first  one  in  all  the  world  to  view  these  newest  crea- 
tions of  the  snow  artist.  And  the  greatest  pleasure  of  all  is  the  thought  that  their  exquisite 
likenesses  are  preserved  in  the  photograph  for  all  time,  for  others  to  see  and  enjoy.  Yet 
the  hardest  work  of  all  comes  after  the  photographs  are  taken,  for  there  seems  to  be  no 
purely  photc^aphic  method  of  portraying  them  naturally,  white  on  a  dark  ground,  as 
they  appear  in  nature.  The  reason  is  that  the  body  of  the  snow  crystal  is  transparent, 
like  glass,  and  appears  of  the  same  shade  as  the  background,  whatever  that  may  be.  To 
show  them  white  on  a  dark  ground  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  tedious  blocking-out  process, 
by  cutting  and  scraping  off  the  film  from  around  the  image.  The  original  negative  is 
usually  left  intact,  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  to  nature  of  the  work,  the  blocking-out 
being  done  on  a  copy  negative  under  a  microscope.  A  penknife  is  first  used,  tracing  a 
mark  around  the  image,  then  a  larger  blade  to  remove  the  first  shaving  outside  this  line. 


and  a  broader  blade  yet  to  scrape  off  the  circle  around  the  image.  Oftentimes  hours  of 
patient  labor  are  required  to  block  out  one  of  the  branching  forms.  The  writer  has  doubt- 
less spent  a  year  or  more  of  his  life  doing  this  tedious  work.  But  any  work  is  eminently 
worth  while  provided  it  serves  to  help  portray  in  a  natural  manner,  as  this  does,  these 
matchless  gems  from  on  high.  The  experiences  of  the  enthusiast  in  this  unique  line  of 
endeavor  are  varied  and  full  of  interest.  One's  love  for  the  work  robs  grim  winter  of  much 
of  its  terror;  one  can  actually  look  forward  with  keenest  pleasure  to  the  coming  of  the 
winter  storms  and  find  such  absorbing  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  search  for  snow  gems  as 
to  forget  for  a  time  the  biting  cold,  the  worries  of  life  and  business,  and  even  the  coming  of 
meal  times  and  hunger.  Yet  it  has  its  almost  heartbreaking  tragedies,  for,  occasionally  a 
choice  specimen  will  slip  on  the  glass  slide  while  the  exposure  is  being  made  and  come  out 
blurred  in  the  negative,  or  one  may  fracture  an  exquisite  specimen  in  trying  to  pick  it  up 
or  to  arrange  it  properly  on  the  glass  slide,  and  then  one's  grief  and  disappointment  are 
keen  and  lasting,  for  never  again,  search  as  long  as  one  will,  will  one  find  one  exactly  like 
the  lost  specimen.  Then,  again,  the  temperature  may  be  a  degree  or  two  too  high  when 
perfect  forms  are  falling,  or  night  may  close  down  and  one  can  only  look  out  despairingly 
at  the  falling  flakes  —  an  infinity  of  beauty  going  to  waste  —  unable  to  save  and  preserve 
even  one  of  the  glittering  hosts  that  fall. 


THE  VIGOR  OF  PRINTING  PAPERS 

J.   RONSON  HALL 

[HE  average  photographic  negative,  in  its  relation  to  the  scene  or  subject 
it  represents,  has  no  definite  or  truthful  scale  of  gradation.  Neither  has  it 
any  definite  degree  of  falsity,  such  as  might  be  predetermined  in  the  deliber- 
ate making  of  pictures  softer  or  more  vigorous  than  their  originals.  This 
need  not  be  so,  for  by  accurate  and  scientific  development  it  is  possible  to 
make  negatives  of  any  required  "gamma"  or  contrast,  grantedthat  their  expos- 
ures are  within  the  latitude  of  the  plates.  But  this  possibility  is  not  much 
consolation  to  the  printer  who  must  take  negatives  as  they  are,  and  in  order  to  get  prints 
which  represent  either  the  subject's  scale  of  gradation  truthfully,  or  else  with  a  required 
degree  of  falsity,  we  must  resort  to  a  plurality  of  printing  emulsions,  some  of  which  are 
capable  of  giving  a  false  rendering  of  scales  of  illumination  which  act  on  them.  In 
this  way  two  false  scales  can  be  brought  together  to  produce  either  a  true  scale  or  a 
scale  in  the  print. 

The  success  of  any  such  combination  and  the  quality  of  the  result  depend  largely  on 
the  selection  of  the  paper  for  the  particular  negative.  In  pre-bromide  days,  a  printer 
was  usually  tied  to  one  grade  of  paper,  and  a  negative  that  had  not  the  right  scale  for  the 
paper  had  to  be  doctored  or  dodged  in  an  endeavor  to  get  passable  prints,  or  else  prints 
that  were  very  soft  or  very  harsh  were  turned  out.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  I  noticed 
that  different  makes  of  P.  O.  P.  were  not  alike  in  their  contrast-giving  properties  and 
this  observation  led  me  to  adopt  a  selection  of  brands  calculated  to  cover  the  various 
types  of  negatives  I  had  to  handle.  My  first  experience  of  bromide  emulsions  was  similar, 
and  to  get  equally  truthful  or  desirable  results  from  different  negatives  I  had  to  use 
different  makes,  which  entailed  considerable  experimenting  before  the  most  suitable  makes 
were  found.    Today,  at  least  two  different  grades  can  be  obtained  in  most  brands  of  paper 
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andjthis  sinplifics  matters  to  some  extent,  but  after  handlir^  wholesale  quantities  of 
various  makes  of  both  bromide  and  gaslight  papers,  I  am  convinced  that  this  matter  of 
gradation  scale,  or  vigor,  can  be  simplified  yet  further. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  have  handled  American  papers  and  so  I  cannot  speak  with 
certainty  of  them,  but  the  general  practice  with  British  manufacturers  is  to  label  the 
different  grades  as  "soft"  and  "vigorous,"  other  terms  such  as  "portrait,"  "normal," 
"ordinary,"  and  "hard"  being  used  by  some  makers  Printers  understand  the  terms 
"soft"  and  "portrait"  to  imply  that  the  paper  so  labeled  will  give  a  softer  result  than  that 
labeled  "ordinary"  or  "normal"  will,  from  the  same  negative,  while  that  described  as 
vigorous  or  hard  will  give  a  more  contrasty  picture.  Just  what  degree  of  vigor  or  contrast 
is  likely  to  be  given  by  any  grade  from  any  particular  type  of  negative  is  not  even  hinted 
at,  and  the  emulsion  called  "soft"  by  one  maker  is  not  equivalent  to  all  other  "softs," 
the  same  thing  applying  to  "ordinaries,"  "normab"  and  other  grades. 
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The  printer  thus  finds  himself  in  the  same  position  as  an  operator  who  can  obtain 
plates  labeled  "fast"  or  "slow,"  but  has  no  means  other  than  familiarity  with  a  brand,  of 
knowing  whether  the  H.  &  D,  number  of  either  is  lo  or  500.  Operators  however  are  better 
looked  after,  every  grade  of  plate  being  described  with  a  speed  number. 

I  have  suggested  to  British  manufacturers  that  a  system  of  designating  in  numerals 
the  degree  of  v%or  possessed  by  a  paper  would  greatly  assist  consumers  in  their  selection 
of  the  grade  or  grades  they  really  require,  and  help  forward  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
selection  and  use  of  grades.  Some  manufacturers  and  many  expert  consumers  agree 
with  me,  while  some  makers  maintain  that  the  provision  of  two  grades  labeled  simply 
with  words  is  quite  sufficient.  A  method  of  examining  the  exposure  range  of  a  paper  was 
explained  some  little  time  ago  in  a  leading  British  paper,  the  range  being  the  relation  of 
the  least  exposure  capable  of  appreciably  affecting  the  emulsion  to  the  least  exposure 
necessary  to  produce  a  full  black  with  normal  development.  The  softer  the  emulsion,  the 
nearer  the  relation  or  the  shorter  the  range,  and  vice-versa.  'I  have  elaborated  on  this 


when  drifting  snows  lie  on  the  road 

Wm.  S.  Davis 

In  any  subject  showjr^  a  noticeable  amount  of  sky,  the  matter  of  relative  tonality 
must  be  considered  with  reference  to  other  parts,  since  the  tone  of  the  sky  affects  the 
apparent  intensity  of  the  highlights  and  depth  of  the  darker  portions.  As  tonal  rela- 
tiwiship  is  very  largely  controlled  by  the  direction  and  quality  of  lighting,  one  cannot 
well  be  considered  independently  of  the  other. 

On  a  grey  day,  when  the  sky  is  overcast,  the  effect  of  shadows  and  reflected  light  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum  and  the  natural  differences  in  tone  between  parts  of  a  scerK  — 
what  artists  call  "local  color"  as  distinct  from  such  changes  as  are  caused  by  lighting  and 
atmospheric  influence — are  most  clearly  defined.  Even  in  diffused  light,  however,  the 
sky  may  vary  a  good  deal  in  depth,  from  a  milky  white  in  hazy  weather  (approaching  the 
snow  in  value)  to  an  inky  blue  when  a  storm  is  approaching.  Aside  from  a  difference  in 
tone  due  to  the  piCsence  of  clouds,  any  section  of  the  sky  well  away  from  the  sun  will 
appear  darker  contrasted  with  the  snow  than  when  a  similar  subject  is  studied  while  the 
sun  is  in  front  of  the  observer,  this  difference  being  particularly  noticeable  on  clear  days 
while  the  sun  is  low. 

As  the  feeling  of  luminosity  in  the  snow  is  dependent  upon  contrast  with  other  parts, 
it  is  evident  that  the  tone  of  the  sky  plays  an  important  part  in  the  effect  produced,  for. 
if  this  happens  to  be  as  light  in  value  as  the  snow  when  the  exposure  is  made,  the  repeti- 
tion of  tones  will  prevent  placing  the  accent  of  light  where  it  belongs,  upon  the  snow  por- 
tion.   For  this  reason  it  is  generally  advisable  when  working  against  the  light  to  select 
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material  which  can  be  so  composed  as  to  exclude  most  or  all  of  the  sky,  unless  the  latter 
contains  suitable  clouds. 

Differences  due  to  the  angle  and  direction  of  illumination  are  most  noticeable  on 
bright  clear  days,  when  lights  and  shadows  are  well  defined.  This  is  felt  in  many  ways, 
one  being  the  rendering  of  textual  quality  in  the  surface  of  the  snow,  which  is  best  brought 
out  when  the  sun  is  comparatively  low  in  the  sky,  and  either  at  one  side  or  in  front  of 
the  observer.  The  same  illumination  is  also  most  favorable  for  the  production  of  striking 
cast  shadows. 

Ordinarily,  the  highest  lights  on  a  clear  day  will  be  found  in  the  sunlit  portions  of 
the  snow,  the  tone  of  the  blue  sky  being  distinctly  darker  than  these,  but  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  shadows  of  objects  cast  upon  the  snow. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  the  tones  in  a  winter  scene  to  fall  into  two  separate  groups; 
the  sky  and  snow  constituting  one  at  the  light  end  of  the  scale,  while  such  objects  as 
trees  and  buildings  stand  near  the  other  end.  When  this  is  noticed,  it  is  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  harmony  to  have  either  the  light  or  dark  group  predominate.  By  so  doing, 
the  tones  which  occupy  the  lesser  space  in  the  composition  will  serve  to  accent,  instead  of 
competing  with,  the  others,  this  being  one  of  the  features  of  space  division  in  the  illus- 
tration **Over  the  Creek." 

When  differences  in  the  local  color  of  the  several  parts  furnish  all  the  variety  of 
shapes  and  tonal  gradation  desired,  a  diffused  lighting  is  the  proper  one  to  choose,  but  a 
subject  which  appears  uninteresting  under  such  conditions  should  never  be  condemned  as 
worthless,  since  many  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  are  dependent  upon  transient  combina- 
tions of  light  and  shadow,  only  present  in  good  sunlight.  Such  is  true  of  a  foreground  of 
level  snow,  which  of  itself  would  be  insufficient  for  a  picture,  but  is  transformed  by  a 
pattern  of  blue-violet  shadows  cast  by  a  tree  or  an  old  fence,  as  in  our  example  called 
"Sunlit  Snow."  Even  when  cast  shadows  are  not  an  essential  feature,  the  quality  of 
lighting  found  only  on  clear  days  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about  the  best  combination 
of  tone  values.  This  is  usually  true  in'  the  case  of  snow -covered  trees  against  a  back- 
ground of  sky,  but  whereas  cast-shadow  effects  may  be  seen  at  their  best  by  looking 
somewhat  against  the  light,  a  snow-covered  tree  will  only  present  desirable  contrast  with 
the  tone  of  the  sky  when  the  sunshine  falls  upon  it. 

Constant  observation  of  such  variations  as  those  referred  to,  and  many  others,  not 
only  enables  a  worker  to  produce  successful  results  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty, 
but  is  one  of  the  ways  available  for  making  everyday  surroundings  more  interesting. 

Apparatus  and  Material.  —  A  hand  camera,  if  rightly  used,  is  capable  of  giving 
very  good  results,  but  will  prove  most  useful  for  securing  street  scenes  with  traffic,  stormy- 
day  effects  when  the  wind  is  driving  the  falling  snowflakes  in  swirling  clouds,  and  other 
subjects  which  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  with  a  tripod  outfit,  but  when  it  is  possible  to 
use  the  latter  advantageously,  most  pictorialists  prefer  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  greater 
certainty  of  arranging  the  details  of  a  composition  as  desired,  and  the  opportunity  afforded 
of  controlling  the  quality  of  definition  by  manipulation  of  diaphragm  and  focusing  pinion. 
A  folding  plate  camera  of  medium  size  —  4x5  or  5x7  is  better  than  a  larger  instrument 
when  one  is  wallowing  through  high  drifts  and  soft  snow  on  a  long  tramp  —  together  with 
a  stiff,  though  not  necessarily  heavy,  tripod  makes  a  statisfactory  equipment  for  straight 
landscape  work. 

When  a  choice  is  permitted,  the  kind  of  lens  used  will  doubtless  be  determined  by  the 
taste  of  the  worker,  so  about  all  I  will  suggest  is  the  desirability  of  using  oneof  fairly  long 
focus  in  relation  to  thie  size  of  picture. 
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There  are  two  accessories  which  should  never  be  omitted  from  the  kit  of  the  winter 
worker:  a  lens-shade  and  one  or  two  ray-filters.  The  first  is  needed  to  protect  the  lens 
from  the  glare  of  light  reflected  from  the  snow  on  bright  days,  which  if  not  cut  off,  fre- 
quently causes  veiling  or  fog  in  the  negative.  A  shade  is  also  useful  in  stormy  weather  to 
keep  the  lens  clear. 

For  most  purposes  what  is  commonly  listed  as  a  j-times  ray-filter  is  deep  enough  to 
hold  the  blue  and  violet  tints  of  sky  and  snow  shadows,  respectively,  in  approximately 
correct  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  scene,  but  when  very  dark  objects  appear  in  the 
for^round  amid  a  setting  of  sunlit  snow  the  increased  correction  afforded  by  a  6-  or  8- 
times  filter  will  prove  of  assistance  in  retaining  gradation  in  the  lighter  p)assages  while 
an  exposure  long  enough  to  record  the  deepiest  tones  is  given. 

Care  should  be  taken,  in  handling  lenses  and  ray-filters  when  afield,  to  guard 
against  a  film  of  moisture  freezing  on  the  surfaces  of  the  glass,  thus  dimming  the  image. 
If  kept  perfectly  dry  this  will  not  occur,  but  even  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  one's  hand 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  cause  condensation,  for  which  reason  the  lens  or  filter  should  be 
picked  up  by  some  pprtion  of  the  mounting  well  away  from  the  q^tical  surfaces.  When 
moisture  has  settled  on  the  glass,  gentle  applicatitm  of  a  soft  handkerchief  will  remove  it. 
Owing  to  the  amount  of  condensation  which  takes  place  on  practically  every  part  when 
the  outfit  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  is  well  after  a  trip  to  open  up  the  camera  and 
let  the  moisture  dry  off  slowly  before  putting  it  away. 

The  necessity  of  good  color  values  points  to  the  use  of  color-sensitive  emulsions,  and 
in  the  case  of  plates  double-coated  orthochromatic  grades  are  especially  reccfnmended, 
as  their  great  latitude  in  the  matter  of  exposure  makes  it  possible  to  record  a  very  long 


scale  of  tones.  For  snap-shot  work,  where  the  longer  exposures  which  the  use  of  a  ray- 
filter  necessitates  cannot  often  be  given,  one  of  the  welH<no\^Ti  varieties  of  plates  which 
contain  in  the  emulsion  the  equivalent  of  a  light  yellow  filter  will  be  found  good.  Such 
plates  may  also  be  used  with  a  ray-filter  over  the  lais,  the  same  as  regular  orthochromatic 
grades,  when  additional  color  correction  is  desired. 

Focusing  and  Exposure.  —  Where  a  hand  camera  is  used,  the  image  is  generally 
focused  as  sharply  as  circumstances  permit,  any  diffusion  which  is  desired  being  intro- 
duced when  making  the  print,  but  this  does  not  give  one  control  over  the  degree  of  defini- 
tion in  different  planes  of  the  subject,  such  as  can  be  got  by  observation  of  the  image 
upon  the  focusing  screen  and  regulation  of  the  depth  of  focus  by  altering  the  size  of  the 
aperture  to  suit  the  effect  wanted. 

Just  the  amount  of  diffusion  to  introduce  in  the  rendering  of  a  snow  scene  is  rather  a 
nice  point  to  decide.  A  mist  or  snowstorm  effect  may  be  helped  by  some  diffusion  in 
all  parts,  but  more  caution  is  necessary  when  dealing  with  a  crisp  sparkling  subject,  as 
anything  bordering  upon  "mushiness"  in  the  Image  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
characteristic  quality  of  such  scenes.  Even  in  these,  it  is  often  desirable,  after  securing 
reasonably  shaip  focus  upon  the  principal  feature,  to  subdue  the  definition  in  the  back- 
ground enough  to  make  the  details  unobtrusive,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  feeling 
of  separation  between  planes.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call 
attention  to  a  fact  which  seemingly  is  often  overlooked,  that  blurring  of  the  image  alone 
will  no(t  overcome  harshness  caused  by  false  tonality,  consequently  one  should  always 
cqnsider  values  first.  If  these  are  delicate  in  quality,  a  small  amount  of  diffusion  in  the 
receding  planes  will  be  sufficient  to  emphasize  the  atmospheric  effect  and  suppress  super- 
fluous detail. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  correct  exposure  is  one  which  records  the  full  scale 
of  tones  upon  the  film,  from  highlights  to  deep  shadows.  When  this  scale  is  comparatively 
short,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  dull  lighting  or  in  a  subject  composed  wholly  of  snow  and 
sky,  the  matter  of  timing  is  easy,  for  if  approximately  right  a  good  p)rintable  negative 
should  be  secured.  As  the  purpose  of  the  ray-filter  —  as  previously  mentioned  —  is  to 
restrain  the  over-active  blue  and  violet,  equalizing  their  action  upon  the  sensitive  film  as 
compared  with  other  colors,  it  is  not  so  imperative  to  employ  one  on  a  grey  day  when 
bright  tints  are  absent,  though  it  is,  even  under  these  conditions,  sometimes  a  help  to  do 
so.  When  in  doubt,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  two  exposures,  with  and  without  a  filter, 
respectively,  examination  of  the  results  adding  much  to  one  s  personal  knowledge  of 
wlijen  to  use  the  filter.  On  bright  days  it  is  always  easier  to  retain  the  more  delicate 
gradations  on  the  surface  of  the  snow  when  a  filter  is  on  the  lens,  and  when  dark  objects 
are  present  it  is  nearly  or  quite  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  quality  in  all  parts  with- 
out one,  since  under  these  conditions  one  must  trust  to  the  latitude  of  the  emukion* 
combined  with  the  retarding  action  of  the  filter  upon  the  tints  found  in  the  lighter  portions, 
to  preserve  these  while  giving  the  extra  exposure  necessary  to  penetrate  the  dark  tones. 
Where  there  are  only  a  few  small  spots  of  very  dark  tone  in  the  composition  it  would  not, 
of  course,  be  wise  to  overexpose  the  rest  of  the  subject,  since  a  small  area  which  comes  out 
too  dark  can  be  retouched  in  the  finished  negative. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  data  as  to  the  actual  exposures  called  for  which  could  be 
accurately  applied,  though  the  information  appended  to  this  article  concerning  the  pro- 
duction of  the  illustrations  may  serve  as  an  approximate  guide  to  the  reader  when  dealing 
with  subjects  of  similar  character. 

An  exposure  meter,  or  reliable  set  of  tables,  is  useful  in  calculating  the  time,  but  in 
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many  instances  the  indicated  time  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  basis,  and  must  be  modified 
according  to  one's  best  judgment  to  fit  a  particular  subject.  For  example:  the  makers 
of  meters  using  sensitive  paper  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  light  advise  giving  one- 
quarter  of  the  dial  reading  for  snow  scenes,  which  is  sufficient  for  a  very  open  view  without 
dark  objects,  but  when  strong  contrasts  are  present  the  full  indicated  time  will  not  be 
too  much. 

Another  point  worth  mentioning  regards  the  multiplying  factor  of  ray-filters.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  filter  helps  to  prevent  flattening  of  the  highlights  by  overexposure, 
the  writer  has  found  it  beneficial  when  strong  contrasts  are  met  with  to  give  at  least  five 
time  increase  over  the  normal  unscreened  time  when  using  a  filter  commercially  rated  as  a 
3 -times  grade,  and  a  proportionate  allowance  with  any  other,  thus  making  sure  of  the 
shadows  receiving  ample  exposure. 

'  Development.  —  If  the  exposure  has  been  rightly  timed,  the  shadows  of  the  subject 
will  contain  enough  detail  and  gradation  by  the  time  the  highlights  have  acquired  sufficient 
printing  strength  when  using  any  normal  soft-working  developer,  such  as  would  give  a 
well-graded  negative  of  any  other  subject.  What  should  be  aimed  for  is  a  moderately 
thin  negative  in  which  all  the  gradation  visible  can  be  transferred  to  the  print,  but  with 
sufficient  crispness  in  the  highlights  to  prevent  a  brightly  lighted  subject  from  looking 
flat.  Correct  printing  density  depends  upon  arresting  development  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment. If  the  shadows  in  a  properly  developed  negative  lack  tonality  —  in  other  words, 
are  nearly  clear  glass  —  it  is  proof  of  underexposure,  while  too  much  flatness  in  a  reasonably 
dense  one  may  be  laid  to  overtiming,  or  failure  to  use  a  ray-filter  when  needed. 

To  insure  normal  action  of  the  developer,  don't  forget  to  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  solution  up  to  65-68  degrees,  using  a  thermometer  for  testing. 

Printing  Mediums  and  Mounting.  —  The  average  worker  who  is  not  prepared  to 
take  up  the  various  pigment-processes  or  platinotype  will  find  in  bromide,  or  the  softer 
grades  of  slow  developing  paper,  a  medium  capable  of  giving  a  very  satisfactory  rendering 
of  sncTw  effects.  The  white  matt  and  rough  surfaces  are  especially  well  adapted  to  the 
rendering  of  snow  texture,  while  the  semi-matt  surface,  having  a  slight  sheen,  may  some- 
times be  employed  effectively  for  small  prints  of  subjects  full  of  sparkling  detail  in  the 
lighter  parts.  The  exposure  of  the  paper  should  be  so  timed  as  to  allow  of  complete 
development  taking  place,  thus  securing  an  image  of  a  neutral  grey  or  blue-black  color. 

Plain  mounts  of  liberal  margin  in  shades  of  light  grey  will  emphasize  the  luminosity  of 
the  snow  and  harmonize  well  with  the  character  of  the  subject.  If  it  appears  desirable  to 
separate  the  edges  of  the  print  more  distinctly  from  the  mount,  a  narrow  border-tint  of 
the  same  hue  as,  but  a  shade  or  two  darker  than,  the  latter  can  be  used  as  an  underlay 
for  the  print.    Over-elaboration  should  be  avoided. 

Notes  and  Technical  Data.  —  Those  who  own  a  projection  lantern  will  find  good 
slides  of  snow  subjects  among  the  most  effective  subjects  which  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
screen,  the  production  of  the  large  image  in  actual  light  and  shadow  being  conducive  to 
the  appearance  of  luminosity  in  the  snow  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  possible  in  a  print 
upon  paper. 

The  presentation  of  our  theme  as  stereographic  views  also  gives  very  realistic  record 
pictures,  the  delicate  details  of  frost-covered  bushes,  and  the  like,  standing  out  most 
vividly  as  a  result  of  binocular  vision. 

The  technical  details  pertaining  to  our  illustrations  are  as  follows:  — 

"Sunlit  Snow."  January  day  about  i  P.  M.,  clear  sunshine.  Exposure  i  second, 
stop/:  16,  single  achromatic  lens  of  about  bj/^  inches'  focus,  with  Ingento  series  A  ray- 
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filter  (listed  as  a  j-times  grade).      Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  plate,  ji^  x  4^^. 

"Where  Winter  Winds  Have  Piled  the  Snow."  Made  in  February  at  i  P.  M.  in  a 
dif!iised  light.  Exposure  i  seconds,  with  3-times  filter,  1 3-inch  focus  rear  combination 
of  a  convertible  R.  R.  lens  used  at  the  marked  aperture  of /:i  i,  equal  to  approximately 
f:io  for  the  single  element.     Wellington  Anti-Screen  Plate,  size  4x5. 

"Over  the  Creek."  Taken  in  a  cloudy  bright  light  at  2.45  P.  M,  Exposure  i  W 
seconds,  using  10  inch  rear  element  of  an  Hex  anastigmat  wide  open,  giving  an  effective 
aperture  of  about /:io.     Royal  8-times  filter,  Roebuck  D.  C.  Orlho.  plate,  size  4x5. 

"When  Driftir^  Snows  Lie  on  the  Road."  Made  in  April  during  a  thick  snowstorm 
at  5.15  P.  M.  Exposure  1-2?  second,  6-inch  focus  anastigmat  used  at  full  ojiening  of 
/".■6.3  Roebuck  D.  C  Ortho.  plate,  size  3K  x  aH-    No  filter. 


MOUTHS  IN  PORTRAITURE 

N.   E.   LUBOSHEY 

N.  E.  LUBOSt^EY  introduced  the  subject  of  "Mouths  in  Portraiture"  by 
lying  that,  perhaps  after  the  eyes,  the  mouth  was  the  most  expressive  and 
nportant  feature  of  the  human  face.  He  quoted  a  famous  Frerwh  physi- 
gnonnist:  — 

"Whatever  is  in  the  mind  is  communicated  to  the  mouth. 
"Every  mouth  which  is  as  broad  again  as  the  eye  denotes  dullness  and 
stupidity. 

"Disproportion  between  the  upper  and  lower  lip  is  a  sign  of  folly  or  wickedness. 

"Very  large,  though  well-pr(qx)rtioned  lips,  always  denote  a  gross,  sensual,  indelicate, 
and  sometimes  a  stupid  or  wicked  man. 

"In  proportion  to  the  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  under  lip,  in  a  person  not  otherwise 
deficient  in  signs  of  intellect,  is  the  fancy,  the  sarcastic  wit,  the  coldness  of  heart,  and 
the  watchful  cunning. 

"When  in  a  person  who,  in  other  respects,  exhibits  proofs  of  intellect  and  of  a  powerful 
character,  we  find,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  middle  line  of  the  mouth,  an  opening, 
which  scarcely  closes,  and  suffers  the  teeth  to  be  seen,  even  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  it  is  a 
sign  of  cold,  unmerciful  severity  and  contemning  malignity,  which  will  seek  its  advantage 
by  injury  to  others. 

"He  is  certainly  of  a  base  and  malignant  disposition  who  laughs,  or  endeavors  to 
conceal  a  laugh,  when  mentionismadeofthesufTeringofapoorman.or  of  the  failings  of  a 
good  man.  Such  characters  have  commonly  little  upper  or  under  lip,  a  sharply-deline- 
ated middle  line  of  the  mouth,  which  at  both  ends  turns  disagreeably  upwards,  and 
fearful  teeth!" 

Mr.  Luboshey  pointed  out,  by  aid  of  the  numerous  portraits  and  drawings  exhibited, 
how  the  mouth  was  expressive  of  sadness,  astonishment,  horror,  admonition,  physical 
pain  and  mental  pain,  and  also  how  the  lines  descending  from  the  nose  to  the  comers  of 
the  mouth  played  an  important  part  in  this  expression.  These  lines  were  usually  re- 
touched out  of  existence  by  the  retoucher  who  had  not  received  some  training  in  drawing 
from  the  human  figure. 

An  examination  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  men  known  to  photographers  showed  that 
their  characteristic  dispositions  were  revealed  mainly  by  the  lips  and  the  associated  lines. 

What  were  photographers  to  do  to  conceal,  emphasize,  or  subdue  these  characteris- 
tics? Strive  to  obtain  such  exposure  and  development  of  the  plate  so  as  to  get  a  perfect 
balance  between  the  highlights,  half  tones,  and  deepest  shadows.  This  was  the  secret 
of  success  in  the  work  of  the  old  masters  of  portraiture.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  we 
stand  in  modem  portraiture;  we  have  more  variety  in  lighting  effects,  less  retouching  and 
better  taste,  but  we  lack  expression  in  the  individual  features  because  we  cannot  draw, 
and  do  not  realize  their  subtlety.  We  must  endeavor  to  obtain  more  delicacy  of  modeling 
in  the  highlights,  and  in  this  respect  the  use  of  panchromatic  methods  is  advisable. 

Mr.  Luboshey  referred  to  the  work  of  two  prominent  photographers.  Perscheidwas 
not  successful  in  photographing  ladies ;  they  never  came  to  him  with  natural  skins,  and  he 
obtained  his  results  by  subtle  lighting  and  tonality.  Pirie  Macdonald  obtained  his  effects 
by  strong  lighting  and  by  contrasts.  Lighting  may  exaggerate  or  subdue  those  irregular 
characteristics  to  be  found  in  the  features  of  most  persons,  in  the  former  case  producing  a 
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caricature.  Rarely  is  the  line  of  the  mouth  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  eyes:  the  teeth, 
position  in  sleeping,  and  the  predominant  emotion  causing  an  irregularity  in  development. 
A  satisfactory  lighting  was  that  which  fell  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  horizontal  plane; 
this  produced  shadows  from  the  nose  which  mcdified  the  highlight  upon  the  lower  lip, 
while  with  an  inclination  much  greater  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  was 
thrown  into  shadow.  This  variation  in  shadow  could  also  be  secured  by  an  alteration  in 
the  inclination  of  the  head  which  at  the  same  time  affected  the  curvature  of  the  line  of 
the  mouth.  Approach  to  or  recession  from  the  source  of  light  had  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  length  of  these  shadows,  and  it  was  upon  a  combination  and  consideration  of 
these  conditions  that  a  desirable  result  could  be  obtained.  These  effects  were  ably  demon- 
strated by  the  lecturer,  who  utilized  a  single  light  in  the  room  and  acted  as  his  own  model. 
Mr.  Luboshey  preferred  his  sitters  to  talk  so  that  he  might  secure  an  expression  with 
some  animation  and  character,  and  in  the  case  of  strangers,  his  first  impression  of  them 
was  the  one  he  wished  to  depict  To  concentrate  on  his  aspect  of  portraiture  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  technical  operations  at  one's  finger  ends,  so  that  the  opportunity  be 
sdzed  without  any  distractions  of  apparatus.  —  The  Photographic  Journal. 


..    THE  CASE  OF  THE  "READY-MADE"  DEVELOPER 

FREDERICK  C.    DAVIS 

r  there  is  a  large  and  constant  demand  for  tubed  develc^^ers  and  other 

■ady-made"  reagents  is  testi5ed  by  the  continual  manufacture  of  them.     In 

ith,  when  one  travels,  the  prepared  developer  is  a  salvation.    When  the  pho- 

(rapher  works  away  from  his  darkroom,  the  prepared  chemicals  are  veritable 

3ns.    Too,  the  prepared  reagents  are  indispensable  to  those  who  do  not  use 

:  solutims  frequ^tly.    Those  who  do  not  possess  scales  for  weighing 

Lneir  own  mixtures  must,  of  necessity,  depend  on  the  tubed  reagents.  All  these 

things,  and  many  others,  are  excuses  for  the  existence  and  use  of  the  "ready-made" 

reagent,  which  fills  a  definite  purpose  and  need. 

But  it  is  not  always  best  to  use  tubed  developers,  handy  as  they  are.  Certain 
advantages  come  of  mixing  one's  own  solutions.  The  time  sind  trouble  necessary  for  weigh- 
ing the  chemicals  is  negligible;  with  a  reliable  formula  and  a  retjfeble  set  of  scales  anyone 
may  compound  as  trusty  developers  as  any  veteran  photographer ;  and  if  one  has  no  scales, 
the  cost  of  a  new  pair  will  in  a  short  time  be  compensated  by  the  consequent  saving  of 
chemicals;  and  after  that  it  means  a  continual  saving  of  money. 

Nor  is  an  extensive  variety  of  chemicals  necessary,  nor  great  amounts  of  each.  Let 
the  amateur  buy  one  pound  each  of  sodium  sulphite,  sodium  carbonate,  powdered  alum, 
and  a:etic  acid,  one  ounce  each  of  pyro,  metol,  hydrochinon  and  potassium  bromide, 
and  five  pounds  of  crystal  hypo.  He  will  then  have  all  the  chemicals  necessary  for 
developing  and  fixing  films  or  papers  and,  at  present  market-prices,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3.00.  If  it  is  wished,  half  a  pound  of  each  may  be  purchased,  nstead  of  one  ounch  each, 
of  pyro  and  hydrochinon.  The  chemicals  named,  and  their  quantities,  are  a  generous 
supply  for  an  average  user.  The  developing  agents,  though,  may  be  altered  to  suit  the 
preference. 

"Ready-made"  develcqiers  sell  for  about  five  cents  per  tube  or  packet,  but  more  often 
the  cost  is  ten  cents.  We  will  estimate  seven  cents  as  a  fair  average.  Acid  hypo  sells  for 
thirty-five  cents  a  pound  at  this  writing.    The  average  tube  of  developer  powder  is  suffi- 
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Thus,  a  saving  of  nineteen  cents  is  made  on  each  gallon  of  hyjx),  or  about  fifty-five 
per  cent. 

By  simply  mixing  one's  own  developer  and  fixer,  one  saves  approximately  ten  cents 
on  each  roll  of  film  developed  and  printed.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  ten  cent  reduction  in 
the  price  of  a  roll  of  film,  which  is  certainly  nothing  to  scoff  at. 

This  accuracy  and  split-hair  computation  may  seem  to  be  unnecessary;  it  may  seem 
that  the  saving,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  great,  is  made  to  appear  too  important.  In 
settlement,  here  are  more  figures.  Presuming  that  the  amateur  exposes  about  loo  rolls 
of  film  per  year,  or  their  equivalent,  the  saving  is : 

On  film-developer $2 .00 

On  paper-developer 5.00 

On  hypo 2 .  50 

Therefore  the  saving  of  one  who  mixes  his  own  agents  is  about  ten  dollars  per  year. 
Some  very  desirable  and  useful  apparatus  may  be  purchased  with  the  saving;  or  the  pho- 
tographer may  make  more  photographs  at  the  same  cost. 

Professionals  "mix  their  own"  for  just  one  reason  —  it  is  much  cheaper  than  buying 
ready-made"  preparations.  The  amateur  should  not  forget  that  the  fellow  who  buys 
ready-made"  agents  pays  for  thr^e  things;  the  chemicals,  the  containers,  and  the 
labor  necessary  to  assemble  them  correctly.  The  containers  are  useless  to  the  pho- 
tographer, his  own  labor  is  cheaper,  and  the  buying  of  chemicals  in  larger  quantities  makes 
for  efficiency.  Although  the  "ready-made"  preparations  have  their  advantages,  "mixing 
your  own"  undoubtedly  saves  m.oney. 

The  photographer  who  begins  to  mix  his  own  preparations  may  save  even  more  than 
the  amount  mentioned  above.  The  making  of  enlargements  has  been  omitted,  and  that 
operation  usually  requires  at  least  a  quart  of  developer  and  an  equal  quantity  of  hypo. 
Also,  the  different  chemicals  can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  when  larger  quantities  are 
purchased  at  one  time.  For  instance,  at  this  writing  a  one-pound  bottle  of  No.  8  acetic 
acid  costs  thirty  cents,  but  a  five-pound  bottle  costs  only  seventy-five  cents  —  a  saving  of 
fifteen  cents  on  each  pound  —  an  actual  fifty  per  cent  decrease  in  price.  In  the  same  way 
it  is  possible  to  purchase  all  the  chemicals  more  cheaply  in  larger  quantities.  Also,  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  procure  chemicals  at  prices  lower  than  those  on  which  my  calcula- 
tions are  based.  As  an  instance,  I  obtain  crystal  hypo  for  seven  cents  per  pound,  obtain- 
ing it  from  a  photo-finisher  who  buys  it  in  loo-pound  barrels.  My  estimates  quoted  hypo 
at  nine  cents;  the  difference  means  an  added  saving  of  tjvp  dollars  for  me. 

One  disadvantage  of  "ready-made"  developers  lies  in  the  inability  to  produce  special 
effects  with  them.  By  proper  alteration  of  the  relative  amounts  of  the  chemicals  of  the 
developer,  an  londerexposed  negative  may  be  saved,  but  the  tubed  developer  makes  it 
impossible  to  make  things  right  by  adjustment  of  the  amounts  of  the  chemicals.  This  is 
true  of  paper-develoF>ers  as  well  as  of  film-developers.  Especially  when  making  sepia 
prints  is  the  amount  of  bromide  in  the  developer  important,  but  it  is  impossible  to  alter 
the  amount  of  bromide  in  the  tubed  developer  except  by  adding  more  bromide  —  but  if 
one  wishes  to  remove  bromide  (by  adding  bromide-less  developer)  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  do  so.  In  the  matter  of  hypo,  one  must  mix  the  full  contents  of  the  package 
if  he  is  to  be  assured  of  the  proper  proportions  of  hyp>o  and  hardener  constituents.  The 
proportion  of  each  chemical  is  fixed  and  unalterable  in  "ready-made"  preparations, 
and  so  they  are  useless  when  special  effects  are  desired.  This  is  unavoidable,  but  it  may 
be  overlooked  in  view  of  the  extreme  advantages  of  the  tubed  developer  on  occasions. 
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Of  course,  a  set  of  scales  is  necessary  for  the  proper  weighing  of  the  various  chemicals. 
Any  scales  having  graduations  in  grains  and  sensitive  to  one  grain  will  do.  The  Reco 
and  Eastman  Studio  scales  are  the  finest  things  for  the  purpose,  for  they  combine  accuracy 
with  low  price.  These  scales  sell  now  for  about  four  dollars  each,  but  they  will  "pay  for 
themselves"  in  less  than  half  a  year.  And  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  photographer  pos- 
sesses scales  and  also  a  means  of  saving  more  money. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  keeping  of  chemicals.  If  sodium  carbonate  is  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  time  it  loses  water  of  crystallization,  and  so  lessens  in  weight  for  a 
given  volume.  If  dried  carbonate  is  then  used  it  is  necessary  to  take  less  of  it  than  the 
formula  calls  for,  or  the  result  will  be  an  over-abundance  of  carbonate  due  to  the  decrease 
in  weight  of  a  given  volume.  Sulphite  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  moisture,  as  has 
pocassium  bromide,  so  the  o^qxisite  is  true  of  them.  I  f  the  photographer  keeps  each  chem- 
ical In  a  cool,  dark  place,  and  in  brown-glass,  well-corked  bottles,  there  should  be  no  change 
in  the  strength  of  any  of  them. 


The  photographer  who  begins  to  mix  his  own  preparations  will  notice  at  once  the  real 
saving,  because  of  the  small  quantities  of  chemicals  required.  The  saving  of  money, 
together  with  the  ability  to  produce  special  effects  are  the  two  main  advantagesof  the  prac- 
tice. Added  to  that  should  be  the  knowledge  gained  of  the  offices  and  lises  of  each  chem- 
ical, and  what  effect  a  change  in  amount  of  any  one  of  them  produces.  While  the  practice 
of  mixing  one's  own  preparations  cannot  well  be  practiced  when  travelling  or  when 
away  from  one's  darkroom,  nevertheless  it  is  a  step  forward  in  efficiency. 


DIFFUSED  LIGHT  AND  DIRECT   LIGHT,  AND  SOME  FACTS 
IN  PRACTICE 

MONTAGUE  H.   POPE 

E  photographer,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  requires  to  make  the  use 
)f  light  his  chief  business  or  occupation.  He  uses  light  not  only  in  conjunction 
vith  a  lens  in  makir^  negatives  in  the  camera  nor  exclusively  in  the  printing 
'rom  negatives  on   sensitive  paper.    He  is  concemKl  with  the  practical 
nanagement  of  light  in  many  other  ways  than  these,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
:o  his  advantage  that  he  should  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  some  of 
(he  properties  of  light  as  they  apply  to  various  photographic  operations  and 
apparatus.    This,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  a  large  field  of  knowledge,  and,  moreover,  one 
which,  unfortunately,  is  very  little  considered  in  the  text-books  on  light  which  are  avail- 
able.    In  these  notes  my  object  is  only  to  explore  a  very  small  portion  of  this  field  —  in 
other  words,  to  say  something  about  the  difference  as  regards  practk:al  usefulness  in  photo- 
graphic work  between  light  which  is  "direct"  and  light  which  is  "diffused."    Although 
these  terns  are  in  common  use  I  believe  that  the  essential  facts  which  they  represent  are 
not  recognized  by  many  practical  photographic  workers.    Some  discussion,  therefore,  of 
the  behavior  of  light  in  what  we  may  term  these  two  different  forms  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
real  usefulness  in  helping  photographers  to  make  the  best  use  of  apparatus  or  to  adopt 
methods  which  are  best  adapted  to  a  particular  end. 

As  everybody  knows,  light  travels  in  straight  lines.  The  difference  between  light 
which  is  direct  and  that  which  is  diffused  does  not  lie  in  any  departure  from  this  law.  Nor 
is  it  essentially  a  matter  of  strength  or  intensity  of  illumination.  Obviously  the  diffused 
light  from  a  clouded  sky  upon  a  surface  may  be  more  intense  than  that  of  direct  rays 
from  a  lan^.  We  associate  direct  light  with  the  casting  of  a  sharp  shadow,  while  in  diffuse 
illumination  no  shadow  of  an  object  is  to  be  discerned.  That  is  the  essential  difference 
between  direct  and  diffused  light,  and  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  rays  of  light  which  have 
been  diffused  by  passing  through  some  medium  or  by  being  reflected  from  some  surface 
progress  in  every  conceivable  direction  (along  straight-line  paths)  from  every  point  of  the 
transmitting  or  reflecting  surface.  In  other  words,  light  out  of  doors  which  reaches  us 
through  clouds  or  by  reflection  of  direct  rays  of  sunshine  from  the  surfaces  of  clouds  comes 
as  a  series  of  infiniteiy  numerous  rays  radiating  in  all  directions  from  each  point  in  the 
cloud.  That  is  a  very  different  condition  from  the  passage  of  light  direct  from  the  sun 
which,  at  its  immense  distance,  is  a  very  small  source  of  light.  In  the  one  case  we  have 
large  areas  comparatively  close  to  us  sending  rays  in  all  directions;  in  the  other,  we  have 
rays  proceeding  without  obstruction  from  a  source  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  away. 
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This  diflfiision  takes  place  whenever  light  is  reflected  from  a  surface  which  is  matt  or  dulfas 
compared  with  one  which  is  polished,  or  whenever  light  passes  through  a  medium  such  as 
ground  glass  or  fabric  which  is  not  perfectly  transparent. 

In  almost  any  street  on  a  sunny  day  you  can  see  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  char- 
acteristic action  of  a  light-diffusing  surface  in  comparison  with  one  which,  by  its  polished 
nature,  reflects  light  sharply.  The  windows  of  many  shops  have  affixed  to  them  lettering 
of  a  more  or  less  matt  material.  With  the  window  in  full  sunshine  a  large  volume  of  light 
is  reflected  upon  the  pavement  by  the  glass,  but  in  the  case  of  the  lettering  the  light  is 
scattered  in  all  directions,  with  the  result  that  the  pavement  receives  a  lesser  volume  of 
reflected  rays  and  the  letters  thus  appear  upon  it  darker  than  they  do  upon  the  surrourni- 
ing  surface. 

One  has  only  got  to  think  for  a  moment,  and  it  will  be  clear  that  it  is  through  the 
agency  of  this  diffusion  or  scatteringof  light  in  all  directions  from  a  matt  surface  that  objects 
of  any  kind  are  visible  to  us.  Rays  of  light  are  reflected  from  them  in  such  an  infinite 
multitude  of  directions  that  some  inevitably  reach  our  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  if  an  ob- 
ject is  of  a  highly  reflecting  surface,  i.  e.,  one  which  does  not  diffuse  light  in  this  way,  it 
is  visible  to  us  only  when  we  stand  in  just  that  position  where  the  rays  reflecting  from  it 
meet  our  eyes.  You  get  a  good  instance  of  this  very  often  in  the  country  when  suddenly  a 
small  window  in  a  church  tower  will  appear  as  a  brilliant  patch  of  light  as  the  result  of 
stepping  into  the  path  of  the  rays  reflected  from  it.  The  difference  of  a  few  feet  either 
way  from  this  position  will  cause  it  to  sink  again  into  invisibility. 

From  all  this  we  understand  that  without  any  departure  from  the  law  of  a  straight 
path,  the  effect  of  reflection  from  a  diffused  surface  is  to  spread  light  in  all  directions  — 
up,  down,  and  on  each  side.  Naturally,  the  intensity  of  the  light  reflected  in  any  given 
direction  is  much  less  than  that  which  would  be  produced  by  reflection  from  a  polished 
surface.  The  latter  reflects,  roughly,  the  whole  of  the  light  falling  upon  it  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  a  matt  surface  spreads  the  same  volume  of  the  original  light  over  a  much 
wider  area. 

To  come  now  to  some  of  the  ^plications  of  this  common  phenomenon  in  photographic 
work.  One  of  the  most  homely  is,  perhaps,  the  safe-light  in  a  dark-room  lamp.  Every- 
body, perhaps,  recognizes,  without  precisely  knowing  why,  that  a  dark-room  obtains  more 
general  and  comfortable  illumination  if  the  orange  or  ruby  material  in  the  dark-room  lamp 
is  not  transparent  like  glass,  but  is  of  such  a  degree  of  semi-transparency  that  the  shape  of 
the  light  —  electric  filament  lamp  or  incandescent  gas  mantle  —  cannot  be  seen  through 
the  safe-light.  Clearly,  if  the  safe-light  is  one  of  ruby  or  orange  fabric  or  of  dyed  gelatin 
films  with  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  tissue  paper  between  them,  the  safe-light  becomes  a 
surface  which  scatters  light  over  a  much  wider  area  than  is  the  case  if  the  rays  from  the 
source  of  light  pass  through  a  glass  screen  with  no  alteration  other  than  that  of  removal 
of  part  of  the  colored  constituents  pf  white  light.  Another  reason,  too,  of  the  greater 
comfort  of  semi-transparent  safe-light  comes  into  play.  It  is  that  the  eye  is  in  some 
measure  relieved  from  the  glare  of  the  concentrated  souce  of  light,  with  the  result  that  its 
sensitiveness  is  greater,  and  it  is  better  able  to  see  distinctly  in  the  weak  orange  or  ruby 
illumination. 

The  same  thing  happens  when  the  light  in  the  dark-room  is  obtained  altogether  by 
reflection  from  a  solid  surface,  although,  of  course,  that  is  not  a  good  kind  of  illumination 
for  viewing  negatives  by  looking  through  them.  But  for  the  development  of  prints  and 
for  generally  being  able  to  find  anything  in  a  dark-room  this  general  diffusion  of  light  is 
good  and  very  efficiently  obtained  by  fixing  up  any  kind  of  box  a  foot  or  two  below  the 
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ceilir^,  arrai^ing  the  safe-light,  either  glass  or  fabric,  on  the  upper  horizontal  surface,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  orange  light  passes  directly  upward,  and  is  reflected  and  at  the  same  time 
largely  diffused  throughout  the  room  from  thewhite  ceiling.  As  an  adjunct  to  theordinary 
lamp  over  the  working  bench,  illumination  of  this  kind  is  a  great  comfort  in  the  dark- 
room, and  it  is  surprising  what  a  considerable  degree  of  light  can  be  employed  in  this 
way  without  apy  ill-effects  in  the  way  of  fog  upon  papers  or  even  plates. 

Again,  we  can  see  the  operation  of  this  same  spreading  of  light  in  the  photograprfiy  of 
interiors  or  in  taking  portraits  or  photographs  of  any  objects  in  ordinary  rooms.  When 
the  light  outside  is  bright  sunshine,  or  even  when  it  proceeds  from  a  comparatively  clouded 
sky,  the  part  of  the  room  which  chiefly  receives  the  illumination  is  that  immediately  fac- 
ing the  window.  Parts  to  the  right  or  left  are  cast  in  shadow,  which  almost  invariably 
proves  very  much  deeper  in  the  photograph  than  it  appears  to  the  eye.  Experienced  pho- 
tographers of  interior  subjects  know  the  advantage  which  results  in  the  way  of  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  light  by  closing  the  space  of  the  window  with  some  diffusing 
medium,  such  as  thin  muslin.  The  use  of  such  material  amounts  to  the  bringing  just 
within  the  room  of  a  new,  though  weaker,  source  of  illumination,  the  rays  from  which 
spread  <»i  each  side  to  a  markedly  greater  extent  than  they  do  from  the  unobstructed 
window.  This  simple  device  is  often  the  means  of  making  a  marked  improvement  in 
gerteral  interior  views,  particularly  in  cases  where  a  window  faces  the  camera,  the  muslin 
remaining  in  position  for  the  greater  part  of  the  exposure,  and  being  removed  for  the  lens 
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to  be  uncapped  for  a  second  or  two  at  its  termination.  And  the  same  improvement  ap- 
plied to  indoor  portraiture  or  to  the  photography  of  things  like  furniture,  in  regard  to 
which  a  small  part  of  the  window  may  be  left  uncovered,  in  order  to  give  such  a  (small) 
volume  of  direct  light  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  touches  of  strong 
lighting. 

In  the  illumination  of  negatives  for  enlarging  without  a  condenser  we  reply  upon  difiu- 
sion  by  both  reflection  and  transmission.  The  illuminating-box  sold  for  use  with  the  Kodak 
Brownie  enlarger  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  application  of  this  principle.  The  light 
(of  a  metal-filament  lamp)  is  placed  in  a  closed  box  of  comparatively  small  size.  Rays 
from  it  are  reflected  in  a  state  of  diffusion  from  the  sides  of  the  box  and  from  its  curved 
back,  and  are  still  further  diffused  by  passing  through  the  semi-transparent  screen  placed 
immediately  behind  the  negative.  Those  who  make  illuminating-boxes  for  enlarging 
should  not  forget  the  very  great  diffusing  effect  which  they  can  obtain  by  reflection  from 
the  sides  of  the  lamp  container.     While  materials  like  sheet  opal  produce  a  very  high 
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d^ree  of  diffusion,  there  is  no  reason  to  forego  the  further  effect  which  reflection  affords 
and  in  so  doing  utilizes  rays  of  light  which  otherwise  would  be  lost. 

This  same  advice  applies  also  equally  in  illuminating  a  negative  for  a  contact  printing 
box.  It  is  better  to  have  the  walls  of  the  box  lined  with  good  matt  white  paper  than  with 
mirrors,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen,  artd  while  I  am  upc^  this  point  of  printing  boxes  I 
may  emphasize  cme  item  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  proper  of  these  notes, 
but  which,  apparently,  is  often  ignored  by  those  fitting  their  own  electric  lamps.  It  is 
that  the  lamp  should  be  placed  longways  in  the  box,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  ler^h  of  the 
filaments  parallel  with  the  negative.  You  thus  get  a  greatly  increased  illuminating  area 
as  compared  with  that  obtained  by  fixing  the  lamps,  as  is  often  done,  with  their  tips 
uppermost.  That  such  a  piece  of  advice  is  not  altogether  uncalled  for  should  be  evident 
from  the  fact  that  some  few  years  ago  a  special  pattern  of  metal-filament  lamp  was  intro- 
duced in  which  the  filaments  rsin  as  a  kind  of  grid  horizontally  across  the  bulb.  This  was 
for  no  other  purpose  than  for  obtaining  the  larger  illuminating  area  which  is  just  as  easily 
secured  by  placing  the  lamp  sideways. 

These  instances  should  be  sufficient  to  emphasize  the  value  of  securing  diffusion  of 


light  both  by  reflection  and  transmission,  but  in  conclusion,  the  conditions  of  a  portrait 
studio  need  be  mentioned  only  in  order  to  remind  my  readers  of  the  large  part  played  by 
diffused  light  reflected  from  studio  walls  in  the  lighting  of  the  sitter.  In  a  studio  which  is 
too  big  this  effect  is  lost,  and  the  only  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  erect,  as  it  were,  a  studio 
within  a  studio.  In  others  of  more  appropriate  size  it  is  lost  from  the  dark  color  of  the 
walls.  Instead  of  the  light  being  reflected  in  very  large  measure  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
dark  wall  covering,  and  I  could  point  to  instances  where  exposures  in  a  studio  have  been 
cut  down  to  a  surprising  extent  by  getting  rid  of  dark  brown  or  deep  green  wall-coverings 
and  replacing  them  by  light  gray  or  cream.  —  British  Journal  of  Photography. 


PLATINUM  EFFECTS  ON  SOLIO  PAPER 

JAMES  THOMSON 

COUPLE  of  decades  ago  when  print-out  papers  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  —  a  time  when  aristo-platino  as  a  printing  medium  de  luxe  was 
in  the  ascendant,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  good  blacks  by  plati- 
num toning,  to  first  tone  to  a  purple  with  gold,  and  then  replace  the  golden 
resultant  image  with  that  other  aristocratic  metal,  platinum.  A  double 
toning. 

Beautiful  blacks  and  pure  whites  on  a  semi-matte  paper  could  thus  be  had,  but  the 
same  system  was  never  advised  where  glossy  papers  of  solio  order  were  involved.  It  was 
the  claim  that  the  baryta  substratum  essential  in  the  coating  of  gelatine  chloride  of 
silver  papers  was  detrimental  to  good  results.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  that  away  back 
in  1Q06  when  experimenting  for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  I  worked  out  a  formula 
whereby  prints  made  on  glossy  papers  could  be  admirably  platinum-toned  without  the 
use  of  gold.  It  is  a  single  toner  applicable  to  all  chloride  of  silver  papers  but  is  especially 
useful  with  glossy  papers  and  prints  made  by  the  old  plain  salted  paper  process.  Prints 
thus  treated  have  most  admirably  stood  the  test  of  time.  When  plain  paper  prints  are 
thus  toned  they  have  much  the  aspect  of  platinotypes. 

Lyonel  Clark  away  back  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  worked  out  a  formula 
whereby  chloride  of  silver  prints  could  be  toned  with  platinum.  It  was  a  rather  expensive 
process  however,  and  in  my  opinion  equally  good  results  can  be  had  by  my  formula.  The 
Clark  formula  reads  as  follows  —  distilled  water  }4  ounce,  chloro-platinite  of  potassium 
1 5  grains.  For  toning  take  i  dram  of  the  foregoing,  make  up  with  water  to  2  fluid  ounces 
to  which  add  2  to  3  drops  of  nitric  acid.     Toning  of  matte  papers  in  this  bath  is  rapid. 

Solio  toned  with  platinum  is  admirably  suited  for  subjects  having  considerable  fine 
detail.  In  toning  the  silver  prints  with  gold,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  loss  at  the  light  end 
of  the  scale,  but  when  platinum  is  substituted,  no  such  loss  is  apparent.  For  this  reason 
whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to  do  copying  with  the  camera  I  have  when  possible  used 
a  print  toned  with  platinum  in  preference  to  any  other  kind.  In  copying  from  a  photo* 
graph  it  makes  considerable  difference  in  the  resultant  negative  what  kind  it  is.  A  print 
made  on  normal  gaslight  paper  will  be  entirely  different  from  one  made  on  P.  O.  P. 
toned  with  gold.  The  last  will  most  assuredly  betray  in  the  deeper  shadows  such  detail 
as  happens  to  be  in  the  negative,  while  in  the  first  named,  density  obscures  it.  Under 
the  actinometer  Solio  records  up  to  the  16th  step,  while  the  normal  gaslight  paper  shows 
but  10. 
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and  ice,  start  the  siphon  running,  then  adjust  the  flow  from  the  tap  to  keep  a  constant 
water  level  in  the  bucket.  A  few  cents'  worth  of  ice  cracked  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg  will  cool  enough  water  to  wash  a  batch  of  films.  As  the  water  from  the  tap  is 
cooled  by  the  ice,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  where  it  is  drawn  off  at  once  by 
the  siphon,  thereby  giving  the  greatest  efficiency  from  a  small  quantity  of  ice. 

In  the  country  where  running  water  is  not  available,  the  siphon  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  above  to  save  the  labor  of  washing  films  by  hand.  Here  a  lai^e  wash 
tub  near  the  well  or  purr^  takes  the  place  of  the  ice  bucket  in  the  drawing.  A  few  minutes 
work  will  fill  the  tub  with  water,  and  then  the  siphon  will  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the 
operation. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  siphon,  it  may  be  explained  that  any 
bent  tube  of  rubber,  metal,  or  glass  will  serve  the  purpose  provided  the  outlet  end  of  the 
tube  is  Icwer  that  the  suction  end.  To  start  the  siphon,  the  whole  tube  is  filled  with  water 
and  the  ends  closed  with  the  fingers  until  it  can  be  set  into  position  in  the  bucket  or  tub. 
As  soon  as  the  ends  are  released  the  water  will  start  to  ftow,  and  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts. 

If  a  small  tube  is  not  obtainable,  a  large  one  may  be  used  and  the  outlet  end  plugged 
down  to  the  desired  size  so  as  not  to  use  more  water  than  is  necessary  for  efficient  washing. 


distinct  falling  off  in  the  definition  in  the 
comers.  From  the  pictorial  standpoint 
the  subject  is  interesting  and  is  well  treated, 
the  only  comment  we  have  to  offer  being  that 
possibly  a  slightly  different  point  of  view 
might  have  given  a  more  pleasing  arrange- 
ment of  the  foreground.  As  it  is,  we  think 
it  would  be  well  to  trimoff  some  of  the  water, 
as  there  is  quite  enough  in  the  rest  of  the 
picture,  the  figure  and  the  background,  to 
provide  the  necessary  interest.  This  inter- 
esting study  was  made  in  Colorado,  in 
February  at  q  A.  M.  3A  Kodak  camera, 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lens  of  6>^  iixrhes'  focal 
length  used  at  U.  S.  32,  ejmosure  i-zjth 
second  in  diffused  sunlight,  Eastman  Non- 
Curling  film  developed  with  pyro  in  a  tank. 
The  enlargement  is  from  part  of  the  n^ative 
on  Artura  Carbon  Smooth 
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A  WINTER  MORNING 

In  order  to  get  proper  relief,  modeling, 
and  texture  in  snow,  it  is  usually  advisable 
to  select  a  time  whoi  the  sun  is  shining  to 
make  the  ej^xisure,  for  without  shadows 
suchpictures  are  apt  to  be  rather  flat  and  un- 
interesting. But  very  strong  sunlight  in- 
troduces difficulties,  by  reason  of  excessive 
contrast,  which  call  for  considerable  care 
in  exposure  and  development.  Rather  weak, 
diffused  sunlight  such  as  is  often  obtainable 
at  that  time  of  year,  lends  itself  admir- 
ably to  good  pictures.  Under  such  condi- 
tions good  tones  with  sufficient  shadow  relief 
can  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty,  pro- 
vided the  exposure  is  reasonably  correct. 
Mr.  Frantz's  picture,  "A  Winter  Morning," 
is  excellent  in  its  rendering  of  snow;  there  is 
sufficient  relief  to  indicate  its  texture  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  shadows  are  luminous 
and  full  of  gradation  and  detail.  The  tone 
of  the  sky  is  well  suggested,  just  a  shade 
darker  than  the  snow,  which  is  what  it 
should  be  under  the  prevailing  lighting  con- 
ditkuis.  The  f^re  is  well  placed  in  the 
picture  space  and  adds  very  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  picture.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  lens  for  making  the  enlargement  did 
not  properly  cover  the  print.    There  is  a 


WORKING-IN  BACKGROUNDS 
Mix  a  lot  of  old  8  X  10  and  $  x?  negatives, 
cleaned,  with  some  emery  flour,  water,  tin 
box-cover,  elbow  grease,  and  a  rainy  day,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  result  in  a  lot  of  8  x  10  and 
5x7  ground-glass,  whfch  keep  as  stock. 

In  place  of  "working-in"  a  background  on 
ground-glass  varnish,  with  spring  clipjs  hold 
the  face  of  your  5x7  n^ative  to  the  back 
of  an  8  X  10  grotmd-glass,  keeping  its  edges 
some  little  way  from  the  edges  of  die  ground- 
glass.  Now  on  the  retouching  frame,  work 
up  with  pencil  on  this  ground-glass  your 
background,  putting  in  deeper  shadows  with 
vaseline  on  ball  of  finger.  To  print,  adjust 
back  of  negative  to  face  of  ground-glass  in 
8  X  10  frame.  Such  a  background  can  be 
kept  for  use  with  other  similar  negatives,  and 
modified  in  a  few  minutes  to  fit  each.  To 
print  down  white  draperies,  lay  ground-glass 
face  out  in  frame.  Put  negative  on  this. 
With  vaseline  on  ball  of  finger,  work  over 
the  dr^jery.  In  desperate  cases  use  this 
together  with  ground-glass  varnish  treatment 
on  back  of  negative.  You  can  also  modify 
backgrounds  with  pencil  and  vaseline  in  the 
same  way. 


A  NOTE  ON  WASHING  BROMIDE 
ENLARGEMENTS 
When  bromide  enlai^ements  or  large- 
size  bromide  or  gaslight  contact  prints  are 
washed  in  a  consideraole  volume  of  water  — 
such  as  a  bath  half  filled  —  it  will  be  found, 
even  if  the  water  is  kept  running,  that  some 
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of  the  prints  will  sink  to  the  bottom  while 
others  will  show  a  tendency  to  float  on  the 
top  of  the  water.  These  diametrically  oppo- 
site characteristics  result  from  the  fact  that 
papers  of  various  makes  and  surfaces  differ 
considerably  in  both  weight  and  texture. 
Both  extremes  need  to  be  guarded  against, 
as  neither  the  "sinkers"  which  lie  in  the  hypo- 
laden  water  at  the  bottom  nor  the  "floaters" 
which  remain  at  the  top,  with  their  surfaces 
almost  dry,  will  be  thoroughly  washed  unless 
special  care  is  exercised  in  dealir^  with  them. 
To  ensure  that  they  are  effectually  freed  from 
hypo  contamination  (which  spells  ruin  to  a 
print  if  it  is  to  be  subsequently  toned)  the 
whole  of  the  water  diould  be  entirely  with- 
drawn three  or  four  times  during  the  washing 
process;  the  prints  which  go  to  the  bottom 
should  be  laid  on  the  sur^e  of  the  water 
and  allowed  to  sink  gradually,  and  the  prints 
which  persist  in  keeping  to  the  top  should  be 
gently  pressed  under  water  from  time  to 
time.  Also,  in  addition  to  the  movement 
occasioned  by  the  inflow  and  outflow  of 
water,  the  general  bulk  of  water  should  be 


kept  in  motion  by  being  frequently  agitated 
during  this  all-important  operation  of  wash- 
ing. Above  all,  tne  outflow  of  water  must  be 
from  the  boUom  of  the  washing  utensil,  in 
order  that  the  hypo  (which,  b^r^  heavier 
than  water,  sinks  to  the  bottom)  may  be 
drawn  off  first.  —  AmcOeur  Photographer. 


ON  THE  MILL-POND 
There  is  no  method  of  pictorial  representa- 
tion that  will  give  as  fine  a  rendering  of  tone 
gradations  as  will  a  correctly  e^q^osed  and 
properly  printed  photograph,  and  this  is  the 
peculiar  virtue  of  the  process  that  phot(^- 
raphers  should  strive  to  make  the  most  of. 
Mr.  Young's  picture,  "OnThe  Mill-Pond," 
is  an  unusually  fine  exanple  of  delicate  tone 
rendering,  and  as  such  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. There  is  evidence  of  careful  thought 
and  consideration  in  the  placing  and  arrange 
ment  of  the  objects  depicted,  the  snow  cover- 
ed house  is  in  a  good  position  in  the  picture, 
and  the  line  arrangement  is  satisfactory. 
Even  though  no  ray  filter  was  used,  the  ex- 
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soaking  in  and  drying.    When  the  wood  is 
quite  dry,  the  surface  is  qsonged  over  with 
die  fdloving  solution : 
B 

Aniline  hydrochlorate 80  gr. 

Water i  oe. 

If  the  black  thus  given  is  not  deep  or 
satisfactory,  the  process  should  be  again 
repeated.  —  Amateur  Photographer. 

IN  FTXL  BLOOM 
Very  frequently  we  are  attracted  by  a 
scene  or  object  in  nature  and  think  it  is 
p'cturesque.  wily  to  find  that  it  does  not 
make  as  interesting  a  picture  as  we  thought 
it  would.  Sometimes  this  is  because  the 
color  of  the  original  object  is  very  striking 
and  it  is  that  that  attracts  us  arxl  not  the 
lines  or  masses,  or  such  qualities  as  we  can 
transfer  to  our  picture.  A  subject  that  is 
attractive  because  of  its  color  will  often  be 
disaf^x}inting  in  a  photogr^h  and  diis  is 
th^  case,  to  some  extent,  in  Mr.  Burtis' 
picture,  "In  Full  Bloom."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  this  particular  picture,  the  sky  is 
more  attractive  and  more  interesting  than 
the  blossoms,  though,  from  the  title,  we  judge 
that  the  latter  are  intended  to  provide  the 
motive.  We  must  not  conclude,  however, 
that  any  subject  that  is  attractive  in  color 
will  be  unsuiuble  for  picture  making.  If  it 
possesses  other  necessary  qualificaticxis,  the 
color  will  only  add  to  its  attractiveness  pro- 
vided  that  steps  are  taken,  as  in  the  case  of 
"In  I'uil  Bloom,"  to  record  the  color  as 
nearly  as  possible  according  to  its  visual 
intensity.  A  picture  must  be  single,  must 
have  ^od  lines,  interesting  masses  and 
plensiriR  tones  in  order  to  be  completely 
satisfying  to  those  who  sec  it  without  having 
seen  or  been  influenced  in  any  way  by  the 
orifiinal  subject.  Mr.  Burtis  pKture  has 
many  fpxxl  points,  notably  an  excellent 
rendering  of  tones  and  color,  but  it  lacks 
cnmentralion  of  interest  and  decorative 
qualities,  and  therefore  is  not  entirely  suc- 
ge^wful  from  the  purely  pictorial  point  of 
view.  \Vc  believe  that  a  subject  like  this 
necd^  more  dininct  definition  and  clearer 
lift  nil  in  the  blossoms  and  foliage.  Made  in 
rJcwIoiindland.  N.  j.,  with  a  5  x  7  Korona 
vinw  caiiicra,  sinalc  achromatic  lens  of  n 
Inchp?  f'Kfil  Icnptii,  iiscil  at  /:^.C),  K-j  filter, 
JtF^lit  -inn.  fit  }  P  M  in  May,  exposure  i-jth 
c,  nin),  ?rcJ  Nw-lialfltim  Ortho  plate 
fif. . Inpod  with  Mnnonict  in  a  lank,  print 
nn  Arn"  Grndc  AA. 


PATH  THROUGH  THE  WOODS 

PATH  THROUGH  THE  WOODS 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  pictorialist  to 
wander  through  the  A'oods  all  day  long 
looking  for  suitable  subjects  for  his  camera 
and  finally  return  without  making  an  ex- 
posure. The  reason  why  good  subjects  are 
hard  to  find  is  because  there  is  too  often  an 
entire  lack  of  simplicity.  There  istoomuch 
pictorial  material  and  one  "cannot  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees."  Then,  too,  the  tree 
trunks  and  branches  often  afford  a  multi- 
plicity of  lines  that  would  be  far  from  restful 
in  a  photograph.  This  is  what  we  feel  in 
Mr.  Yates*  picture,  which  in  many  ways  is 
very  charming,  but  which  is  not  sufficiwitly 
simple  to  be  really  pictorial.  The  group  of 
trees  on  the  right  of  the  picture  is  conpact 
and  solid,  but  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  too 
busy  and  there  are  too  many  scattered  tree 
trunks  to  provide  a  well  balanced  pattern. 
Technrcally  the  print  is  quite  good,  the  tone 
gradations  are  excellent  and  the  enlarge- 
ment is  one  of  fine  quality  and  is  nicely 
mounted.  In  woodland  scenes  of  this  sort 
the  artist  must  always  try  to  suggest  rather 
than  try  to  represent  what  is  actually  there. 
One  or  two  well  placed  trees  or  groups  of 
trees  will  suggest  the  woods  far  better  than  a 


Wm.  O.  Yates 

large  number  of  trees,  and  good  use  should  be 
made  of  the  imagination.  In  this  particular 
case  the  diagonal  line  of  the  path  helps  very 
much  to  pull  the  composition  together. 
Made  with  an  Ansco  V.  P.  No.  i,  size  i^  x 
33^,  Ansco  Anastigmat  lens  of  jj^  inches' 
focal  length  used  at  /:6.3,  strong  but  not 
intense  sunlight  at  3  P.  M.  in  August,  ex- 
posure i-io  second  on  Ansco  Speedex  film 
through  a  three-times  filter,  enlargement  on 
Cyko  Normal  Studio. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EFFECTS  OF  METAL 
Radium,  when  placed  in  close  proximity 
to  a  photographic  plate  wrapped  in  its 
original  black  papjer  covering,  will  emit  rays 
which  will  pass  through  the  piaper  and  expose 
the  plate.  If  a  sheet  of  metal  such  as  alum- 
inum be  interposed  between  the  plate  and 
the  radium,  the  fogging  effect  will  still 
take  place,  due  to  the  rays  having  passed 
through  the  plate.  The  ordinary  luminous 
pendants  attached  to  pull  chains  of  electric 
lamps,  the  luminous  figures  on  watchra,  all 
give  this  same  fogging  effect  when  placed 
near  an  unexposed  photoplate  or  film.  The 
Welsbach  mantle  will  also  leave  its  impres- 
sion on  a  covered  and  previously  unexposed 
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piste..  Certain  metals,  such  as  zinc  and 
magnesium  will  also  affect  a  photo  plate 
when  placed  next  to  the  naked  plate  in  the 
darkrxjotn.  To  show  this  curious  effect,  the 
metal  should  be  cleaned,  and  dien  brightly 
polished,  and  laid  on  the  plate  in  a  dark- 
room. An  e3qx»ure  of  about  a  week  or 
more  ^loukj  be  given.  Magnesium  metal, 
aluminum  and  zinc  were  foi^  to  give  the 
greatest  foggir%  effects.  It  was  also  found 
that  an  increase  of  room  temperature  in- 
creased the  fogging,  as  well  as  a  high  mois- 
ture content  oTthe  air,  and  a  high  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  The  effect  will  not  take 
Elace  in  a  vacuum  or  in  dry  air.  Moisture 
Bs  to  be  present. 

It  is  thought  that  the  metals  do  not  fog 
the  plate  because  of  their  giving  out  a  radio- 
active emanation  like  radium  and  thorium 
confxnjnds,  but  that  a  chemical  reaction 
takes  place.  The  most  likely  explanation  is 
that  the  metals  fomi  a  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
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frtxn  the'moisture  in  the  air,  and  this  nascent 
or  newly  born  hydrc^fen  peroxide  affects  th« 
plate. 

Hydrt^en  peroxide  will  affect  a  photo 
gr^hic  plate,  just  as  the  radium  salts  arK 
compounds  will,  but  a  thin  sheet  of  aluminun 
interposed  between  the  plate  and  the  hydrw 
gen  peroxide  will  cut  off  the  invisitde  rayj 
which  create  the  fogging  effect.  —  Raymont 
B.  Wailes. 


GIRL  DARNING 
Every  picture  should  be  studied  carcfullj 
after  printing  to  make  sure  whether  or  rrot  ( 
little  trimming  from  one  side  or  another 
would  improve  it.  We  believe  there  are  ver\ 
few  amateur  photographers  now  who  usi 
standard  size  mounts,  either  with  an  cn> 
bossed  border  or  an  opening  to  slip  the  print 
in,  for  it  is  seldom  a  print  can  be  made  to  fit  a 
mount;  the  mount  should  be  made  to  fit  the 


print.  Cover  up  a  little  strip  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  Mr.  Thomson's  "Girl  Damir^;" 
just  up  to  the  edge  of  the  white  fichu  and  it 
will  be  obvious  at  once  how  much  the  picture 
is  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  rather 
fussy  detail  in  the  chair-back.  This  also 
improves  the  placing  of  the  head  in  the  pic- 
ture space  which,  at  present,  is  a  little  too 
far  towards  the  right  The  greater  space, 
if  any,  should  always  be  in  front  of  the  head 
rather  than  bdiind  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  print  was  made  on  a  home- 
sensitized  silver-platino  paper.  It  is  a 
good  print,  with  excellent  gradations  in  the 
highli^ts.  Other  data  —  made  with  a 
S^eca  4x5  camera,  R.  R.  lens  of  b)4  inches' 
focal  length,  used  at/:8,  good  light  at  3  P.  M. 
in  May,  exposure  jo  seconds,  Stanley  plate, 
developed  in  pyro. 


ELXEN 


This  is  a  nicely  l^ted  portrait  with  mod 
modeling  and  roundness  in  the  face.  The 
maker  of  it  asks,  on  the  data  slip  accom- 
panying the  print,  "should  catch-lights  in 
eyes  tm  one  side  be  removed?"  We  think 
not.  The  one  that  should  be  removed,  if 
any,  is  the  one  in  the  middle  rather  than  the 
one  on  one  side.  It  is  usually  a  good  plan  to 
spot  out  catch-lights  in  the  eyes  if  diere  is 
more  than  one,  leaving  only  one  in  each  eye 
and  the  spot  of  light  in  each  eye  should  be 
in  about  the  same  relative  position  and  about 
the  same  size.  Another  thing  that  would 
inprove  this  portrait  is  a  little  more  careful 
consideratkm  of  the  olacir^  of  the  head  in 
the  picture  space.  The  chief  point  of  inter- 
est in  the  face  is  the  eyes,  and  it  is  inportant 
to  have  the  eyes  so  plac«l  that  they  are  well 
above  the  center,  so  that  good  pictorial  bal- 
ance is  secured.  Those  who  have  studied 
drawing,  either  from  casts  or  from  living 
models,  will  know  that  the  space  from  the 
eyes  to  the  top  of  the  head  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  space  from  the  eyes  to  the  point  of  the 
chin  and  that  therefore,  in  order  to  get  the 
eyes  high  in  the  picture  space  the  head  must 
be  well  above  the  center.  If  the  head  is  too 
low,  it  always  gives  a  suggestion  that  the 
person  photographed  is  slipping  down  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  picture.  This  is 
the  reason  why  one  sometimes  sees  pictures 
in  which  part  of  a  hat,  part  of  the  hair  or 
even  part  of  the  head  has  been  trimmed  off. 
In  this  picture  better  balance  would  have 
been  secured  if  the  head  had  been  placed 
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higher.  This  could  be  remedied  by  trim- 
ming a  little  from  the  top.  The  tones  of  the 
face  are  well  rendered  and  fu'e  about  right  in 
relation  to  the  tones  of  the  dress.  Just  a 
very  little  retouching  on  the  forehead,  be- 
tween the  eyebrows,  would  inrorove  the 
expression  and  would  take  away  me  slightly 
troubled  look  that  the  child  shows.  Made  in 
a  room  lighted  with  one  large  window  at 
3  P.  M.  in  August,  br«Eht  light,  Velostigmat 
Series  1 1  lens  of  1 1  inches'  focal  length,  used 
at  /4.S,  Ingento  8  x  10  Portrait  camera,  ex- 
posure 1-5  second  on  Eastman  Portrait  film 
which  was  developed  with  pyro-soda.  print 
on  Artura  E. 


WlCe  ANGLE  LENSES 
Wide  angle  lenses  are  very  short  focus  in 
comparistMi  to  their  covering  power,  and^are 
generally  of  small  ^serture.  They  may  be 
of  rapid  rectilinear  type  or  more  hi^ly 
corrected  anastigmat  design.  Some  work- 
ers realize  the  advantage  of  much  light  in 
focusing  and  employ  an  anastigmat  with 


AS  THE  STC«M  ROLLS  BY 


lots  of  reserve  covering  power,  so  that  they 
focus  in  comfort  and  get  the  necessary  depth 
by  storing  down.  Lenses  such  as  the 
Goerz  Dagor  and  the  Protar  Vila  can  be 
used  in  this  way,  if  of  E^ropriate  focus. 


AS  THE  STORM  ROLLS  BY 
This  is  a  very  effective  picture  with  well 
arranged  masses  and  delicate  tone  gradation. 
We  cannot  see  that  the  use  of  the  soft-focus 
lens  in  making  the  enlargement  has  benefited 
the  picture  in  any  way.  Even  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  the  spreading  of  the  dark 
tones  of  the  fiRures  into  the  surrounding 
lighter  tones  in  the  water  is  distractingly 
apparent  and  niins  the  delicacy  of  gradation 
In  thcvc  iijiht  tones.  We  think  that  a  care- 
fully made  "straiKht"  entarfiement  would 
give  a  more  satisl^yinc  result  without  the 
ili^turbinR  feature  rcl'errcd  to.  The  sky 
and  the  dWant  hills  arc  particularly  nood, 
lhini|;h  mc  think  the  patch  of  cloud  in  the 
upper  lf((  hand  comer  should  be  liphtcned  a 
little.     The  fiEures  arc  "ftcll  placed  in  the 
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picture  and  are  apparently  entirdy  uncor>- 
scious  of  the  proximity  of  the  camera.  Made 
in  France,  at  Nice,  with  a  Vest  Pocket 
Kodak  fitted  with  a  Kodak  Anastigmat,  /:6.q 
lens  stc^sped  down  to  /:&,  misty  light  at  i 
P.  M.  in  January,  exposure  i-ijth  second, 
Eastman  film,  developed  with  Rytol.  en- 
larged with  Pinkham  and  Smith  Synthetic 
lens  on  Eastman  Royal  Bromide. 


A  HINT  ON  PHOTOGRAPHING 

MACHINERY 
Machinery  often  has  to  be  [^otographed 
where  there  is  a  poor  light,  while  the  subject 
itself  has  some  parts  shining  like  mirrors  and 
others  painted  a  deep  green,  red,  gray,  or 
black.  Much  can  be  done,  says  The  Pro- 
fessional Photographer,  toward  reducing  the 
harshness  by  a  liberal  use  of  a  diffusing  ma- 
terial, such  as  butter  muslin;  but  lig^t- 
softness  must  be  employed  in  the  right  way, 
or  it  will  be  worse  than  useless.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  machine  is  in  a  ro<wn 
where  there  is  only  one  small  window.     If 


CHRISTMAS  CARD  FREDERICK  B.  TaYLOR 

the  muslin  is  tacked  over  the  window  it  will  helpful  and  suggestive,  there  is  no  phase  of 

do  little  or  nothing  toward    diffusing  the  photographic  work  in  which  there  is  greater 

light;  it  will  necessitate  a  longer  exposure,  scope  for  originality  both  in  the  conception 

but  tti&t  is  about  all.     The  muslin  should  be  of  die  idea  and  in  itj  treatment     A  personal 

used  in  the  way  a  head  screen  is  used  in  the  greeting  card  should  be  suggestive  of  the 

studio;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  hung  up  personality  of  its  maker  and  this  is  possible 

between  the  machine  and  the  window,  as  only  when  the  maker  of  the  card  has  ideas 

near  the  machine  as  possible  without  letting  of  his  own  and  carries  them  out  in  his  own 

it  show  in  the  photogr^h.    This  arrange-  way.    This  particular  card  was  made  with  a 

ment  allows  all  the  light  to  come  into  the  Poco  camera,  4x5,  fitted  with  a  6  inch  R.  R, 

room,  and  softens  only  that  which  falls  di-  lens  used  at  f.ib.    The  exposure  was  i}4 

rectly  on  the  machine.  minutes   with   two  4o-'Watt  Mazda  lamps, 

Cramer  Medium  Iso  plate,  three-times  color 

i"ijD  ic-itl  *  a  c  r^Aurt  filter.    The  plate  was  developed  with  hydro- 

U-lKih  1  MAb  OAKU  Phinon  made  with  caustic  soda  and  the  print 

There  are  few  branches  of  photc^raphic  is  on  Artura  N.  C.  Medium. 

work  in  which  clean  and  careful  technique  

are  more  necessary  than  in  the  production  of  MASKING  LANTERN  SLIDES 
greeting  cards  such  as  the  one  illustrated 

above.     In  such  work  there  is  often  an  oppor-  When  masking  lantern  slides,  trouble  is 

tunity  for  the  exercise  of  skill  in  other  ways  sometimes  experienced  in  getting  all  comers 

besides  the  manipulation  of  the  camera.    A  of  the  mask  right  angles     To  cut  out  the 

card  of  this  sort  may  often  be  embellished  mask  in  thin  opaque  paper  is  perhaps  the 

by  the  addition  of  some  neat  and  appropriate  best  mode  of  procedure,  out  when  slides  are 

lettering  especially  if  the  maker  of  the  card  is  wanted  in  a  hurry  and  in  large  numbers  this 

as  skilml  with  his  pen  as  Mr.  Taylor.    A  method  often  takes  too  long.    The  following 

sense  of  fitness  and  an  appreciation  of  the  method    has    proved    exceedingly    useful, 

importance  pf  simplicity  in  the  choice  and  being  at  the  same  time  quick  and  efficient, 

arrangement  of  the  material  are  of  great  im-  Obtain  a  sheet  of  squared  paper  used  for 

portanceiniiuch  work.     In  all  these  respects  mathematics  and  obtainable  at  most  sta- 

Mr.  Taylor's  c€ird  is  fully  adequate;  the  pho-  tioners.    This    is    usually    ruled    in    inch 

tographic  technique  is  faultless,  the  lettering  squares,  and  again  subdivided  with  fainter 

is  remarkably  well  done  and  the  rraterial  lines  into  tenth  of  an  inch  squares.     If  the 

is  appropriate  and  simple.     We  have  printed  slide  is  placed  with  the  film  side  up  and  with 

from   time    to   time   articles   dealing   with  the  squared  p^ser  beneath,  the  lines  should 

the  making  of  such   cards  but,  while  the  just  show  through.     Incidentally  the  extent 

ideas  of  others  on  the  subject  may  often  be  to  which  the  lines  show  through  the  slide 
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gives  some  guide  as  to  whether  the  slide  is  of 
the  correct  density.  The  first  side  of  the 
slide  is  then  masked  with  a  binding  strip 
slightly  moistened.  This  strip  is  placed 
along  the  slide,  using  the  line  underneath  as  a 
guide.  The  next  strip  is  then  placed  along 
any  convenient  line,  which  will,  of  course, 
be  exactly  at  right  angles,  and  so  on  until  all 
sides  have  been  masked.  One  strip  for  each 
side  is  usuedly  sufficient,  but  two  or  more  can 
be  used  if  necessary  to  cover  the  space.  With 
a  little  practice  this  method  can  be  carried 
out  very  quickly,  with  certainty  of  getting 
all  comers  right  angles. 

RAY  FILTERS 

Do  not  use  a  ray  filter  with  ordinary 
plates  or  films.  In  most  cases,  it  is  a  waste 
of  energy,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you 
may  reduce  contrast  so  as  to  preserve  cloud 
forms,  you  have  not  accomplished  the  main 
purpose,  the  rendering  of  proper  color  values. 
Ordinary  emulsions  are  color  blind  to  many 
of  the  rays  that  the  filter  passes.  The  result 
is  that  the  foreground  becomes  a  black  mass, 
without  detail,  while  exposure  is  lengthened 
many  times.  Use  only  orthochromatic  emul- 
sions on  which  the  exposure  need  only  be 
lengthened  two  or  three  or  five  times  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  filter. 

Our  remarks  are  relative,  as  with  some 
films,  we  have  a  certain  orthochromatic 
value  not  present  in  ordinary  plates.  Full 
color  correction,  however,  comes  only  with 
proper  orthochromatic  emulsions  and  with 
proper  exposures.  The  correction  may  be 
over  done,  as  in  the  case  of  a  too  strong 
bichromate  of  potash  liquid  filter,  known  to 
our  older  readers,  where  undere:qx)sure 
produced  clouds  on  a  black  sky;  the  kinds  of 
clouds  which  are  hardly  ever  seen  except  on 
the  southwestern  deserts. 

When  proper  exposure  for  the  sky  is  made, 
the  unclouded  px)rtion  will  show  with  greater 
density  above,  shading  down  in  intensity  as 
the  horizon  is  approached.  In  mountain 
pictures  we  have  noticed  that  full  exposure 
and  full  development  —  what  some  ama- 
teurs would  call  overdevelopment  —  will 
produce  a  fuller  color  value  in  the  print. 
The  negative  is  only  a  means  to  an  end  and 
while  we  may  have  a  dense  negative,  the  re- 
sults justify  the  means  employed. 

Accuracy  in  filters  is  desirable,  and  cheap 
filters  where  surfaces  are  not  plane  parallel 
will  make  it  necessary  to  stop  down  the 
lens  more  than  with  an  accurate  one.    This 
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is'a  disadvantage  as  it  still  further  lengthens 
exposures.  All  filters,  however,  change  the 
focus  of  a  lens,  even  if  the  filters  are  optically 

Eerfect,  and  the  best  results  will  be  attained 
y  focusing  with  the  filter  in  place. 

All  glass  filters  are  offered  which  have 
many  optical  advantages.  The  glass  itself 
is  the  filter,  and  it  is  therefore  only  necessary 
to  grind  plane  surfaces  perfectly  parallel,  a 
much  easier  task  than  trying  to  grind  two 
very  thin  plates  with  four  surfaces  which 
must  be  both  plane  and  pardlel,  besides 
the  danger  of  warpage  from  the  contractile 
F>ower  of  the  dyed  gelatine  film.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  lot  of  the  so  called  colored  filter 
gla^  is  tranq>arent  to  the  blue  and  violet 
that  it  purports  to  cut  out  and  such  filters 
merely  lengthen  exposure  without  materially 
enhancing  orthochromatic  effect.  Just  as 
engraving  the  word  anastigmat  on  a  lens 
does  not  necessarily  cure  astigmatism  the 
words  spectroscopically  tested  may  have  a 
hollow  meaning. 

Don't  expect  impossibilities  from  color 
screens.  We  heard  once  of  a  man  who  re- 
turned a  screen  as  useless,  on  account  of  his 
failure  to  get  better  results  in  photographing 
a  black  ebony  coffin.  In  this  case,  the  filter 
did  nothing  but  lengthen  the  exposure. 


BARBARA 


Like  all  the  pictures  that  Gen.  Whitlock 
sends    to    us,    this    shows    unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  use  of  thought,  care  and 
skill  in  its  production.    The  placing  of  the 
figure  in  the  picture  space  is  very  satisfying 
and  the  pose  and  expression  of  the  little  sub- 
ject are  delightfully  natural.    Technically 
the  print  is  not  quite  as  successful  as  some  we 
have  seen  by  this  worker;  the  contrasts  in 
the  print  are  too  great.     Either  the  print- 
ing paper  was  a  little  too  "hard"  or  the 
negative    was    a   trifle   overdeveloped.    A 
little  more  tone  and  gradation  in  the  white 
dress  would  improve  this  print  very  much. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
portraiture  in  the  open  air  might  study  this 
picture  with  advantage,  noting  the  clever 
arrangement  of  the  lighting  and  the  skill 
shown  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  the 
background.    Although  the  use  of  a  semi- 
achromatic    lens   in   making   enlargements 
often  imparts  a  pleasing  quality,  there  are 
some  subjects,  particularly  those   in  which 
there  are  extreme  contrasts,  that  are  not 
entirely  suited  to  this  method  of  handling 


and  we  think  that  a  "straight"  enlargement 
of  this  particular  picture  would  have  been 
as  good  as  if  not  better  than  the  one  before 
us.  Made  with  a  3>^  x  4^  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak,  Carl  Zeiss  lens,  stop  f:S,  brilliant 
light  at  2  P.M.  in  September,  exposure  i-yoth 
second,  Eastman  roll  film,  developed  with 
pyro  in  tank,  enlargement  on  Artura  Carbon 
Black. 


A  TANK  DEVELOPMENT  HINT 

Amateurs  who  develop  their  own  films  by 
the  film  tank  method  sometimes  complain 
that  the  rubber  apron  in  contact  with  the 
film  prevents  the  developer  from  reaching 
certain  portions  of  the  negative,  leaving  these 
spots  undeveloped,  this,  of  course,  ruining  the 
amative.    The  makers  of  the  film  tank  state 
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in  their  instructions  that  the  tank  should 
be  turned  over  every  three  minutes  during 
development,  but  even  this  does  not  insure 
the  developer  reaching  every  portion  of  the 
negative.  If,  however,  the  tank  be  shaken 
up  and  down  rather  vigorously  every  time 
it  is  reversed  during  the  developing  process, 
the  solution  can_  hardly  fail  to  reach  every 
part  of  the  film.  Since  I  have  been  follow- 
ing this  procedure  I  have  had  no  trouble  with 
undeveloped  spots  appearing  on  my  nega- 
tives. —  Charles  M.  Little. 


THE  SHOW  CASE 
The  rent  paid  for  a  photographer's  show- 
window  space,  in  a  leading  thoroughfare,  is 
so  high,  compared  with  the  rest  of  his  prem- 
ises, that  he  cannot  afford  to  let  it  get  into  a 
shabby  or  neglected  condition. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REVIEW 

ByE.J,  rai  F,  C  S..  R  R.  P.  S, 

THE     LjCHT     FftOM     INCANDESCENT 

—  G  Msaoftatescfnt  if  chegjassof  anelec- 
laep  be  fJwered  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
cppoHte  the  filament  the  latter  heats  up 
fygwulf  I  jfei/  and  a  1.5  ampere  lamp  gives  as  bright  a 
a  4  ampere.     (Ombres  €t  Lumiire,   1921,  28. 
HalPiaMved   lamps   have   been   supplied 
by  Bauach  &  Lxxnb  for  projection  and 
and  it  it  an  extremely  easy  matter  to 
a  bul>,  either  by  the  old  grape  sugar  process 
lehyde,  thb  latter  being  possibly  the 
;  the  only  tlwig  to  be  careful  of  is  to  keep  the 
£ran  contact  with  the  solution,  as  the  solder  is 
eaccn  away  and  the  vacuum  destroyed.     It 
abo   be  mentioned   that   practically  this 
if  eqfufvalcnt  to  over-nmningthe  lamp,  and 
eoomet  shortened  therebv.    The  increase  in 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulb  acts  as  a  con- 
mirror,  like  the  Ulbricht  gk^be.  and  the  focus 
of  the  ades  is  practically  in  the  filament. 

•  •    •    • 

B4fiic  CnaoMe  Alum.  —  Chrome  alum  when  dis- 
aolwDd  in  water  hydrolyses  and  acki  is  set  free  at 
fint  and  then  this  acid  diminishes,  as  the  collokJal 
dauuiiura  hydrate  is  less  staUe  as  the  oartkles  be- 
oome  larger.  At  a  temperature  of  100  C  this  period 
is  very  short  and  it  is  preferable  to  add  sufricient 
sodbum  carbonate  to  entirely  precipitate  the  chn> 
mum  hydrate  and  wash  it  and  then  redissolve  it. 
^Cemfii  fUfuL.  tqiu  172,  14S8;  abst.  ,Sci.  Tech. 
Ind  Photo,  iQif.  1,  71).  It  is  a  well-known  fact- 
that  dlmiMitt  aktm  only  exerts  itA  full  tanning  action 
in  an  z^.a\m)c  sokition  and  it  is  usual  to  add  sufficient 
ammonia  to  tu  solution  to  form  a  permanent 
preopttate  after  boding  and  then  to  filter.  This 
method  wa^  suggested  by  Namias  over  20  years  ago. 

•  •    •    • 

Mot/xviAL  In-tensification.  —  R.  Namias 
povit)  out  that  it  is  well  known  that  gelatine  very 
tenaciousiy  hokh  the  mercury  salts  after  the  bleacn- 
ing  with  mercuric  chloride  and  that  these  can  only 
be  removed  by  successive  baths  of  dilute  nitric  or 
hydrochferic  acid.  He  now  suggests  that  this 
trouble  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  acid  bleaches 
«tth  plenty  of  ammonium  chloride,  such  as:  — 

Hydrochk>ric  acid loccm 

Ammonium  chloride 1 50  g 

Mercuric  chk>ride 20    g 

Waterto loooccm 

A  gpod  washing  will  completely  prevent  the  re- 
tention of  the  mercury.  Should  the  gelatirK  happen 
to  be  stained  by  the  mercury,  the  stains  can  be  re- 
moved by  bleaching  the  negative  in 

Pota&Mum  permanganate 4  g 

Hvdrochloric  acid 10  ccm 

U  ater  to 1000  ccm 

Thi^  converts  the  entire  mctallk:  deposits,  image 
as  well  as  stains  into  the  corresponding  chlorides; 
the  silver  is  inwluWc  whilst  the  mercury  chk>ride 
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dissolves.  The  negative  should  then  be  weU  washed 
arxJ  redeveloped.  (//  Progresso  Fdo.,  IQ20.  27,  300 
abst.  Set.  Tech.  Ind.  Phot.,  1921, 1,  iq.) 

•  •    •    • 

Prints  from  Screen-Plates.  —  O.  Fielitz  pro- 
poses to  make  a  mosaic  screen-plate,  the  elements  0: 
which  are  stained  with  dyes  soluble  in  akxshol.  bu: 
insoluble  in  water.  This  is  then  coated  with  i 
gelatirie  emulskm  containing  a  white  pigment 
After  exposure  and  development,  in  the  u^ial  wa\ 
it  is  treated  with  a  hardening  solution  of  the  bromx 
type,  which  insohibilises  the  gelatine  in  proportjar 
to  the  amount  of  silver;  the  plate  is  then  fixed 
washed  in  warm  water,  and  dried.  A  sheet  0: 
gelatine  impregnated  with  alcohol  is  then  applied 
and  the  colors  diffuse  through  the  variable  thidcness 
of  the  image  into  the  gelatine  sheet.  The  image  is 
then  stripped  and  applied  to  a  black  support 
(French  Patent  515,067.  iqi?;  abst.  Sci.  Ttck 
Ind.  Phot.,  IQ2I.  1,  60.)  An  exactly  similar  patent 
was  granted  to  H.  Pcdcrscn.  (Eng.  Pat.  ixi.yy, 
IQ17.)  How  one  can  impregnate  gelatine  mith 
alcohol  is  rK>t  stated  by  the  inventor. 

•  •    •    • 

A  Novelty  in  the  Bleach-out  Prcxiess.— 
P.  Elmassian  would  prepare  a  bleach-out  papc 
sensitised  with  hydrogen  peroxide  or  anethoT  art 
apply  it  to  a  conducting  plate,  throus^  whkh  i^ 
passed  a  current  of  electricity  chiring  the  exposure 
to  light.  The  exposure  is  said  to  be  so  short  ther 
that  camera  exposures  are  possible.  (French  Pc 
509,671,  iqiq.)  This  inventor  seems  to  be  obsesstJ 
with  the  peculiar  properties  of  electricity,  as  he  ha. 
already  taken  out  three  or  four  patents  for  the  Uf^ 
mann  process,  in  which  the  plate  is  to  be  in  contac 
with  an  electrically  live  plate  during  exposure;  an: 
he  seems  to  have  discovered  that  the  A-rays  or  an^ 
other  form  of  energy  may  be  used  instead  of  li^ 
in  color  photography.  Personally  I  cannot  sec  ho* 
these  rays  can  give  colors,  but  no  doubt  there  t 
something  in  the  process  —  even  if  it  is  onl>'  fee 
for  the  patent  offices. 

•  •    •    • 

Acrolein,  a  New  Hardening  Agent.  — C 
Moreau  &  A.  Lepape  have  patented  the  preparatkr 
of  acrolein  by  catalytic  dehydration  of  glycerine  ^ 
200®  C.  in  the  presence  of  the  acid  sulphate  of  p> 
tassium  with  a  little  neutral  sulphate;  after  neutra*" 
isation  the  product  is  said  to  be  qo%  pure  and  «*. 
keep  unaltered  in  opaque  bottles.  (Fr.  Pat.  5oq,6:c 
iqiQ.)  This  is  said  to  be  a  much  more  cnergct* 
hardoiing  agent  for  gelatine  than  even  fomna]deh\iit 
Exactly  where  the  rwvelty  lies  in  the  above  paten" 
is  not  clear,  as  the  use  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphe^* 
for  dehydrating  glycerine  is  one  of  the  stands.*^ 
textbook  methods.  Acrolein,  or  as  it  is  sometirrr 
called,  acraldehyde.  has  the  chemical  formula  CH 
CH.  CHO.  arKl  probably  most  people  have  made  r.^ 
acquaintance  without  knowing  it.  as  it  is  the  nausea.- 
smelling  stuff  of  half  bumt  fats.  It  is  a  oolork^ 
liquid,  boiling  at  52**C..  which  produces  sores  w^ 
brought  into  contact  with  the  skin  and  is  a  N^eritaH. 
tear  gas.  actually  being  much  worse  than  formak^- 
hyde.  Its  introduction  into  photographic  pracikT 
would  increase  the  demand  for  gas  masks  erx>rmou«i 

•  •    «    • 

Some  New  IDevelopers.  — J.  Hauff  patents  :i« 
use  of  the  sulphoruc  and  carboxylic  acids  of  orth  * 
or  para-  or  ortho-para-amidophcnols.  aiKl  a?  -■ 
example  cites  a  solution  of  100  g  p-amidosaiic%.> 
acid.  500  g  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite,  in  stqcoc* 


water,  with  the  addition  of  210  ccm  of  5  molecule- 
grammes  of  caustic  soda  per  liter.  For  use  the  solu- 
tion is  diluted  with  two  or  three  parts  of  water. 
Exhausted  developer  may  be  regenerated  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  alkali.     (Eng.  Pat,  i54.ic)8.  iqio.) 

•  •    •    * 

Antihalation  Backing.  —  G.  Stockis  recalls  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  recommended  to  expose  print- 
ing-out paper  to  light  'till  it  has  tumed  brown  and 
then  to  impregnate  this  with  glycerine  and  press  into 
contact  with  the  back  of  the  plate.  He  recommends 
as  superior,  paper  coated  with  a  warm  mixture  of 
water  200  ccm.  gelatine  30  g.  chrome  alum  i  g. 
nigrosin  0.5  g.  (Bull  beige,  1920.  42,  172.)  One  of 
the  essentials  of  an  efficient  backing  is  that  it  shall 
have  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  glass,  therefore 
the  above  cannot  be  so  effective  as  other  preparations. 
The  use  of  such  paper  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
G.  Marlow.  in  186 1.  and  he  was  the  inventor  of  the 
word  halation.  Stained  papers  were  also  recom- 
mended by  Abney  (Brit.  /.  Phot.,  i88i.28,  42). 
and  also  by  Stolze  in  the  same  year. 

T.  Bolas  suggests  the  use  ot  axg/all  because  of  its 
hygrometric  properties  and  advises  the  mixture  of 
I  part  ox-gall.  4  parts  gum  mucilage  and  i  part 
vegetable  water-color  in  tube;  these  should  be  mixed 
after  the  containing  pot  has  been  warmed  in  the 
water  bath  for  a  few  minutes.  It  should  be  applied 
with  a  stiff  brush,  and  a  cover  plate  either  of  matted 
black  glass  or  black  celluloid  supported  at  the  cor- 
ners by  cemented-on  microscopic  cover  glasses 
should  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  plate.  (Brit  J. 
Phot.,  IQ2I.  68,  3175A,  10.)  Bolas  states  that  the 
purified  ox-gall  of  the  drug  store  should  be  used,  or 
that  it  may  be  made  by  evaporating  fresh  ox-bile  to 
CMie-fourth  its  volume,  then  shaking  with  twice  its 
volume  of  90%  alcohol,  setting  aside  to  clear,  filter- 
ing and  evaporating  to  the  consistency  of  an  extract. 
If  any  married  man  wants  a  divorce  in  double  quick 
time  this  is  a  good  recipe  if  the  (^>eration  is  carried 
out  in  the  household  kitchen,  as  the  smell  of  evaporat- 
ing ox-gall  is  not  one  of  the  perfumes  of  Araby. 

•  •    «    « 

X-Rays  of  Pictures.  —  A.  Cheron  recalls  the 
fact  that  Faber  in  i()i4  had  suggested  the  use  of  the 
X-rays  for  the  examination  of  pictures  and  that 
Heilbron.  of  Amsterdam,  has  actually  tried  the  same, 
and  gives  the  reasons  why  old  pictures  show  different 
results  from  those  of  more  modem  times.  The  old 
masters  chiefly  used  mineral  colors,  while  modernists 
use  lakes,  which  are  much  more  transparent  to  the 
rays;  the  priming  of  the  canvas  or  wood  was  in  the 
old  days  generally  chalk,  while  now  white  lead  is 
used  and  the  latter  is  opaque  to  the  rays.  The 
radiograph  of  an  old  picture  will,  therefore,  show 
modem  restorations.  (Compt.  Rend.,  i<)2i.  172, 
57;  abst.  Sci.Tech.lnd.  Phot.  1Q21, 1,  23.)  H.  Parenty 
stated  that  he  had  used  photography  for  the  same 

Eurpose   (Compt.  Rend.,  iqij.  156,  1878).  and  had 
een  able  to  show  not  only  signatures  but  also 
tigures  buried  in  the  backgrounds. 

•  •    •    • 

Red  Tones  on  Printing-out  Papers.  —  Metzl 
recommends  the  use  of  the  following  baths  for  ob- 
taining red  tones  on  these  papers:  — 

Ammonium  sulphocyanioe 5  g 

Potassium  iodide,   i  %  sol i-i  5  ccm 

Gold  chloride,  i  %  sol 25  ccm 

Water  to 1000  ccm 

This  should  be  mixed  just  before  use.  and  an  acid 
fbdng  bath  employed.    For  coUodio-chloride  paper: 


Uranium  nitrate 2  g 

Fibrolysin 10   g 

Water  to 1000  ccm 

Fibrolysin  is  a  compound  of  thiosinamin  and 

sodium  salicylate,    ana  the  former  may  be  used 

instead.     (Phot.  Ind.,  i<)2i.  473.) 
The  first  bath  was  suggested  by  A.  H^ain  (Bull. 

Soc.  Franc.  Phot.,  iqoi  .  48,  25Q),  and  the  second  one 

by  Valenta  (Phot.  Korr.,  i8(>4.    31,  118).     Metzl 

gives  no  credit  to  his  anticipators. 

•    «     «    • 

Sepia  Toning.  —  Whilst  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  in  this  country  appears  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  the  alum-hypo  bath,  the  two-bath  system 
holds  its  own  in  Europe,  and  various  modifications 
have  been  suggested.  G.  Miliani  revives  the  use 
of  the  sulpho-selenium  bath  and  recommends  the 
solution  of  from  2  to  10  s  of  powdered  selenium  in 
I  liter  of  10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  sulphide, 
the  strength  being  adjusted  to  the  paper  and  the 
tone  desired.  The  weaker  the  solution  in  selenium 
the  more  sepia  the  color,  while  with  strong  solutions 
purplish  red  tones  are  obtained,  and  the  above 
solution  should  be  diluted  with  from  2  to  4  times  its 
volume  of  water.  On  diluting  the  solution  a  floccu- 
lent  red  precipitate  will  be  dbserved.  which  is  due 
to  the  selenium  being  partly  thrown  out.  and  is  the 
cause,  according  to  Miliani.  of  the  yellow-tinged 
whites  that  are  too  often  met  with  in  this  process. 
TTiis  may  be  removed  by  passing  the  prints  throudi 
successive  baths  of  a  1  %  solution  of  sodium  sulphide. 
If  the  toning  bath  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  dish 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  if  kept  in  a  partly  filled 
stock  bottle,  the  selenium  is  also  partly  thrown  down, 
but  it  can  be  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  nrK>re 
sulphide,  and  the  same  process  may  be  adopted  to 
revive  used  baths,  but  there  is  danger  in  this  last 
procedure  as  the  action  of  the  air  on  sodium  sulphide 
solution  is  to  form  hyposulphite  and  caustic  soda. 
(//  Progresso  Foto.,  IQ21.  28,  150;  abst.  Sci.  Tech. 
Ind.  Photo.,  i<)2i.  1.  17.) 

The  Chem.  Fabr.  auf  Aktien  (vorm.  E.  Schering) 
has  patented  the  use  of  selenium  or  its  compounds 
in  sodium  sulphide  solutions  with  the  addition  of 
sulphite.  It  is  claimed  that  the  solution  is  odorless 
and  without  action  on  the  hands.  (D.  R.  Pat. 
335^627,  i<)i7;  abst.  J.  S.  C.  I.,  1921.  40,  562  A.) 

The  first  use  of  selenium  for  toning  was  made.  I 
believe,  by  the  Rheinische  Emulsionspapier  Fabrik 
(D.  R.  Pa/..  238.513.  iQio;  abst.  PAot.  Ind.,  iqii, 
1540;  Jahrbuch,  1912.26,  507).  and  in  the  same 
issue  (p.  174).  Valenta  reports  on  this  with  other 
methods.  The  stock  solution  was  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 10  g  selenium  in  600  ccm  of  a  20%  solution  of 
SGoium  sulphide,  and  had  to  be  diluted  with  from  5  to 
6  times  the  volume  of  water;  brown  to  purple  tones 
were  obtained  with  orange  tinged  whites,  this  tint 
being  removable  with  weak  baths  of  acid  sulphite  of 
soda.  The  action  was  very  slow  and  Valenta  found 
that  the  addition  of  5  to  10  ccm  of  a  i  %  solution  of 
pyrocatechin  to  250  ccm  of  the  dilute  solution 
hastened  the  action,  and  good  sepia  tones  were 
obtained  in  a  few  minutes.  This  was  introduced  here 
as  Senol.  My  own  experiments  with  this  proved 
that  the  action  was  so  slow  that  it  became  a  nuisance, 
but  the  addition  of  the  pyrocatechin  was  not  tried. 

The  Mimosa  Akt-Ges.  Fabr.  phot.  Papiere  has 
recently  obtained  a  patent  for  a  selenium  toning 
bath  and  states  that  if  the  bath  be  neutralised  with 
boric  acid  there  is  no  precipitation  of  the  selenium, 
and  the  baths  do  not  act  on  the  skin,  the  gelatine  or 
the  paper.    Addition  of  ammonia  reduces  the  stain- 
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ing  of  the  whites,  which  may  be  cleared  by  bathing 
in  io%  solution  of  metabisulphite  (D.R.  Pat.  337.869. 
iqio;  abst.  J.  S.  C.  /.,  iqii,  40,  63C)A,) 

R.  Namias  had  suggested  the  solution  of  selenium 
in  sulphide  and  like  all  others  of  its  class  it  is  extreme- 
ly unstable.  He  now  suggests  that  a  more  stable 
preparation  can  be  obtained  by  making  sodium 
selenide  by  fusing  together  in  a  nickel  or  iron  crucible 
z  g  of  selenium  and  10  to  1 5  g  of  caustic  soda,  and 
when  the  melt  is  cold  adding  100  ccm  of  water. 
The  toning  bath  is  to  be  prepared  just  before  use  by 
mixing  20  ccm  of  a  15%  solution  of  sodium  sulphide. 
80  ccm  of  water  and  10  ccm  of  the  sodium  selenide. 
The  prints  should  be  bleached  in  any  of  the  usual 
ways  and  then  immersed  in  the  solution.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drc^  of  the  selenide  compound  to  any 
sulphide  bath  will  improve  the  tones.  A  combined 
toning  and  fbdng  bath  can  also  be  made  by  adding  to 
100  ccm  of  a  10%  solution  of  hypo  about  50  ccm  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  and  then  a  few 
drops  of  the  sodium  selenide.  made  as  above  (// 
Progresso  Foto.,  1920.  27,  284).  In  a  subsequent 
article  Namias  warns  against  the  violent  action  that 
occurs  if  the  selenium  is  in  powder,  when  heated  with 
the  sodium,  as  it  may  spurt  all  over  the  place.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  selenide  will  keep  better 
dry  than  in  solution.  Better  sepia  tones  are  ob- 
tained with  a  selenium-sulphur  compound,  which  may 
be  prepared  by  fusing  2  g  of  powdered  selenium  with 
50  g  sodium  sulphide  ana  when  cooled  down  dissolv- 
ing in  100  to  150  ccm  water;  for  use  a  few  drops  of 
this  c(»icentrated  solution  are  added  to  a  2%  solu- 
ticMi  of  sodium  sulphide  (//  Progresso  Foto.,  1921. 
28,  14;  abst.  Sci.  Tech.  Ind.  Phot.,  1921.  1,  2^.) 

Kraft  &  Steudel  propose  to  make  a  self-toning 
paper  by  adding  to  a  coUodio-chloride  printing-out 
emubion  i  part  of  selenium  dioxide  dissolved  in 
water  or  of  tellurous  acid  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
lithium  hydroxide  in  water  and  alcohol,  to  800  parts 
of  emulsion.  The  two  compounds  may  be  used 
together  with  or  without  a  gold  salt.  The  prints 
are  to  be  fixed  in  an  acid  bath  with  5%  hypo  and 
10%  metabisulphite;  preliminary  washing  to  re- 
move the  chlorides  affects  the  tone.  (D.  R.  Pat. 
337,820,  1919;  abst.  /.  .S.  C.  /..  1921.  40,  639A.) 

A.  &  L.  L^imiere  have  patented  the  use  of  sul- 
phoxyphosphates.  such  as  the  sodium  salt  NatSPOk. 
obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  chlorosulphide 
or  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus,  to  replace  the  use 
of  the  alkaline  sulphides.  These  new  conpounds 
are  inodorous,  do  not  set  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  give  more  regular  results  with  less  risk  of  the 
whites  being  stained.  The  prints  are  bleached  as 
usual  and  treated  with  a  2%  solution  of  the  above 
salt.     {Fr.  Pat.  507.332.  10 19.) 

Sensitizing  Paper,  Fabrics.  Wood,  Etc. — 
J.  Amiot  proposes  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  lines 
of  the  old  salted  paper  process  by  li^thing  in  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  rendered  sufficiently  viscous  so 
as  not  to  penetrate  intx>  the  material.  The  thicken- 
ing agent  is  a  neutral  solution  of  casein  in  soda  lye, 
and  the  sensitizing  salts  are  silver  nitrate,  sodium 
phosphate  and  citric  acid;  in  this  mixture  gelatine 
is  dissolved  and  resorcin  added.  The  solution  may 
be  applied  to  paper,  wood,  cloth  or  anything  else. 
^r.  Pat.  512,671.  1919;  Eng.  Pat.  151,014,  1920.) 
Casein  was  used  oy  Blanquart-Evrard  (Compt.Rend., 
1850.  30,  663).  both  for  negative  and  positive  work; 
Fyfe  {Edin.  Phil.  /..  1839.  144).  described  the  use 
of  phosphates,  ana  both  have  been  used  and  pa- 
tented many  times  since. 
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The  Theory  of  Development  of  the  Latent 
Image.  —  M.  Volmer  deals  with  the  theory  of  the 
development  of  the  latent  image,  and  points  out  that 
the  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  there  exist 
germs  of  silver  in  the  exposed  plate,  and  that  a  small 
quantity  of  silver  bromide  is  dissolved  by  the  de- 
veloper and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  thus 
forming  a  supersaturated  solution  which  precipitates 
on  the  silver  germs,  which  are  formed  by  exposure. 
The  author  considers  that  this  is  a  parajlel  case  to 
the  precipitation  of  copper  from  Fehling's  solution, 
when  making  copper  mirrors;  and  it  is  well-known 
that  the  copper  will  not  deposit  unless  there  is  a 
nucleus,  which  may  be  formed  by  local  heatine  of 
the  glass,  or  by  traces  of  gold  or  platinum.  The 
action  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  formaldehyde  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  developer,  and  its  oxidation  in  air 
is  notably  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  metallic 
germs;  if  the  assumption  is  correct,  then  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  developers  should  be  catalytically 
accelerated  in  the  presence  of  finely  divided  silver. 
Metallic  silver  was  precipitated  by  formaldehyde, 
rendered  alkaline  with  soda,  and  thoroughly  washed. 
Solutions  of  various  developers  were  then  made  by 
adding  0.2  g  to  100  ccm  of  normal  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.  This  solution  was  divided  into  two  parts 
and  to  one  was  added  some  of  the  precipitated  silver, 
the  other  being  used  as  control,  without  this  addition ; 
air  was  then  bubbled  throu^  the  two  solutions  till 
the  same  coloration  was  obtained  and  the  results 
are  tabulated  as  follows:  — 

Without  With 

Silver  Silver 

Pyrocatechin 160  sec.  60  sec. 

Metol    60  "  30 

Hydrochinon   loo  **  40 

Glycin 80  **  30 

Paramidc^henol    120  **  20 

Amidol   140  **  30    ** 

Eikonogen    50  **  30 

It  is  obvious  that  the  reactions  differ  in  some  cases, 
notably  with  metol  and  paramidophenol.  Control 
experiments  with  other  powders  gave  no  analogous 
results,  but  gold  and  platinum  acted  in  the  same  way. 
Development  is.  therefore,  not  due  to  the  phenomena 
of  supersaturation.  but  to  the  catalytic  action  of  the 
silver  germs  {Zeits.  wiss.  Phot.,  1921.  20,  189;  abst 
Sci.  Tech.  Ind.  Phot.,  1921,  1,  37.) 

•     «    «    • 

Platinum  Toning.  —  It  is  well  known  that  the 
use  of  platinum  perchloride  for  toning  printing-out 
papers  leads  to  weak,  washy  prints  because  the  image 
is  strongly  attacked,  and  potassium  chloroplatinite 
is  therefore  the  salt  usually  employed.  R.  Namias 
suggests  that  the  latter  may  be  prepared  from  the 
perchloride  as  required.  To  a  solution  of  perchloride 
containing  1  g  of  metallic  platinum  in  100  ccm 
should  be  added  2  g  of  stannous  chloride;  in  this 
strength  the  reduction  is  instantaneous  and  the 
solution  should  be  diluted  to  2000  ccm.  and  10  ccm 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  20  g  of  oxalic  acid  added. 
This  gives  an  excellent  toning  bath,  particularly 
for  matt  collodion  papers;  the  slight  excess  of  tin 
chloride  does  no  harm  if  the  prints  are  first  immersed 
in  a  salt  bath,  and  washed  prior  to  toning  (//  Progres- 
so Foto.,  1920,  27,  2 II.) 

«     •    •    « 

Light-Sensitiveness  of  Nitro-Cellulose.  — 
It  is  usually  accepted  that  pyroxylin  or  nitro-cellu- 
lose  is  unaffected  by  light,  but  Gladstone  6z  Hof- 
mann  showed  that  it  was  more  rapidly  decomposed  in 


light  than  in  the  dark.  B.  Homolka  now  brings 
forward  a  method  of  proving  this  by  obtaining  a 
image  thereon.  The  action  of  light  is  to  set  free 
nitric  acid.  The  following  solution  is  used: —  i  g 
9-«minOphenanthrene  and  0.2  g  citric  acid  are  dis- 
solved in  10  ccm  alcohol  and  added  to  10  ccm  ether 
and  20  ccm  of  4%  collodion.  This  collodion  is 
coated  on  paper  and,  after  drying,  exposed  under  a 
negative  to  sunlight.  A  red  image  is  obtained  in 
from  60  to  go  minutes,  which  can  be  fixed  by  re- 
peated treatment  with  benzol;  the  image  is  formed 
in  q.q'  azoxyphenanthrcne.  I  f  a  plain  collodion  film 
be  exposed  there  is  no  visible  result  but  a  latent 
image  is  formed,  as  is  seen  by  treating  the  film  with  a 
benzc4  solution  of  Q-aminophenanchrene.  when  a 
red  negative  copy  of  the  original  is  formed.  {Phot. 
Korr,,  IQ20,  57,  23c);  abst.  J.  »S.  C.  /.,  1921, 40, 
27A;  Sci.  Tech.  Ind.  Phot.,  iqii.  1,  6). 

«    •     •    « 

Bromoil.  —  R.  Namias,  who  has  always  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  this  process,  again  recommends 
the  following  solution  for  the  bleaching  bath:  — 

Cupric  sulphate  cryst 10  g 

Potassium  bromide 8  g 

Chromic  acid,  pure  cryst i  g 

Water  to loco  ccm 

With  regard  to  the  inks,  he  considers  that  they 
should  be  made  only  of  litho  varnish,  pigment  and 
danvnar;  it  may  be  necessary  to  thin  them  down  to 
be  able  to  introduce  them  into  tin  tubes,  and  tur- 
pentine, toluol  or  benzol  are  the  best  diluents  to  use; 
out  if  these  are  used,  then  after  the  ink  has  been  dis- 
tributed on  the  palette  it  should  be  left  for  these 
diluents  to  evaporate;  the  turpentine  requires 
about  half-^r^-hour.  but  the  others  only  a  few  min- 
utes. He  considers  that  the  paper  should  be  well 
sized,  the  emulsion  thick  and  rich  in  silver  and  gela- 
tine. arKl  no  hardening  agent  should  be  used.  He 
suggests  a  novel  way. of  treating  the  paper  so  that 
only  the  gelatine  is  moistened ;  it  should  be  mounted 
on  a  sheet  of  glass  by  means  of  a  10  per  cent  solution 
of  gelatine  or  a  solution  of  100  g  of  glue  in  500  ccm 
water;  the  glue  should  be  allowed  to  soak  for  some 
hours  and  tihen  melted  by  heat,  and  after  cooling, 
300  ccm  of  denatured  alcohol  should  be  added.  This 
must  be  heated  each  time  for  use.  The  bleached 
print  should  be  blotted  off  with  blotting  paper,  the 
beck  painted  with  the  gelatine  or  glue  solution,  and 
at  once  applied  to  the  sheet  of  glass,  which  should  be 
sli^Uy  Larger  than  the  print,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
It  should  be  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  glycerine  and  water  containing  2  per  cent 
of  ammonia .  the  old  collotype  *  *  etch.  *  *  The  acfvantage 
of  this  is  that  the  print  does  not  dry  during  inking  up. 
(//  Progresso  Foto.,  iqio;  Bull,  beige. »  IQ20.  42,  133,) 

<»     «     «     « 

An  Historical  Collection.  —  Circumstances 
have  compelled  E>.  J.  M.  Eder.  the  Director  of  the 
Lehr-  una  Versuch&anstalt  fur  Photographic  in 
Vienna,  to  endeavor  to  sell  the  collection  of  historic- 
ally interesting  objects,  relating  to  photography, 
which  he  has  been  collecting  for  40  years.  A  subscrip- 
tion has  been  opened  to  secure  these  for  the  Soci6t6 
Francaise  de  FTiotographie.  Eder's  collection  is 
(iamous  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  same  to  be  secured  by  some  representative 

body  en  bloc. 

♦    •    •    « 

The  Action  of  Weak  Developers.  —  Ltippo- 
Oamer  points  out  that  amidol  and  its  analogous 
con^xxmds.  tri-amido-toluol  and  tri-amido-ph^ol. 


act  much  more  quicklyin  a  very  dilute  solution  than 
in  a  stronger  one.  This  action  was  first  noticed 
with  gelatine  plates  (Phot.  lnd.»  i<)20,  173)  and  was 
ascrilxd  to  the  absorption  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 
the  amidol  by  the  gelatine.  The  action  has  now 
been  confirmed  for  amidol  and  metol  with  collodion 
emulsions,  and  the  image  appeared  much  more 
rapidly  with  developer  concentrations  of  0.05  than 
with  I  per  cent.  The  fact  that  this  phenomenon 
appears  with  collodion  as  well  as  gelatine  is  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  the  assumption  of  the  more  rapid 
hydrolysis  in  dilute  solutions  than  in  strong  {Phot. 
fCorr.,  1921,  58,  121). 

«     •     *     * 

The  Care  of  the  Hands.  —  A.  Ulreich  suggests 
the  following  preparations  for  treatment  of  the  hands 
before  dabbling  in  developers,  etc..  as  a  preventive  of 
the  action  of  solutiois.    Mix: 

Qycerine 8occm 

Agar-nagar i  g 

Distilled  water 50  ccm 

Allow  to  digest  for  some  hours  with  frequent 
agitation,  then  filter  throu^  muslin  and  mix  on  a 
water  bath  with  the  following:  — 

Sodium  carbonate 3  g 

Stearin 5  g 

Olive   oil 5  ccm 

Water 80  ccm 

Stir  till  a  white  ointment  is  formed.  Rub  this 
over  the  hands  before  starting  work.  To  remove 
pyro  stains,  rub  the  places  with: 

Sodium  sulphate 100  g 

Chloride  of  lime 50  g 

Water 100   ccm 

or  with 

Hydrochloric  acid 50  ccm 

Oxalic  acid 10  ccm 

Phosphoric  acid 30  ccm 

Water 1000  ccm 

and  then  wash  in  warm  water.  Metol  poisoning 
can  be  combated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
glycerine  and  spirits  of  camphor,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  phenol  ^carbolic  acid).  To  remove 
silver  satins,  the  same  solutions  as  recommended  for 
pyro  are  advised;  and  for  uranium  stains  the  appli- 
cation of  liquid  ammonia  or  potassium  carbonate. 
Bichromate  poisoning  is  said  to  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of  a  grease  or  ointment  before  starting  work. 
{Wien.Mitt.^  1020.  IQ5 ; abst.C/iim,  Ind.,  1921.5,672.) 
With  regard  to  bichromate  poisoning,  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  the  remedy  'suggested  is 
sufficient  of  a  protection,  and  as  this  rarely  appears 
except  with  those  who  are  dabbling  in  bichromate  all 
day  and  every  day,  it  is  now  seldom  heard  of.  The 
subject  was  dealt  with  in  Brit.  J.  Phot.  (1Q05,  52, 
362  and  382).  and  an  ointment,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Schleich,  is  quoted  from  Mon.  Phot,  as  follows:  10  g 
of  pure  neutral  soap  are  dissolved  in  100  ccm  water, 
on  the  water  bath,  and  100  g  was  added.  After 
thorou^  mixing  and  cooling,  10  ccm  of  strong 
ammonia  are  added,  and  then  100  g  lanolin  or  other 
similar  fat.  The  mixture  is  then  diluted  with  water 
to  bring  it  to  a  suitable  consistence.  This  should  be 
rubbed  over  the  hands  before  work,  and  the  hands 
rinsed  in  water  without  wiping,  so  that  a  film  of  wax 
is  left  on  the  skin.  This  can  be  removed  by  washing 
with  soap  in  the  usual  way.  In  a  subsequent  issue 
of  the  B.  J.  (1Q07,  54,.  438),  Dr.  Riederer  is  quoted 
(TomJ.S.  C.  /.  as  having  recommended  the  use  of 
5%  solution  sodium  bisulphite  as  an  application  for 
bichromatic  sores.  The  use  of  this  for  destroying  the 
last  traces  of  bichromatics  is  well  known. 
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ROUND  WORLD  EXCHANGE  CLUB 

We  have  received  so  many  requests  to  resume  this 
department  that  wc  have  decided  to  do  so  under  the 
following  conditions: 

The  Riles  of  the  organization  will  be  merely  the 
njles  of  ordinary  courtesy  and  fair-play.  The  direc- 
tor, will  assume  no  responsibility  beyond  listing  the 
names  of  members  with  details  as  to  what  they  have 
and  what  they  want  in  exchange.  A  memlier  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  any 
other  member  and  all  details  as  to  exchanges  will  b« 
by  mutual  agreement.  For  the  present  we  shall 
publish  no  list  of  members,  exchange  code  or  book 
of  rules,  but  shall  rely  entirely  upon  the  willingness 
ofmembers  toco-operate  with  others  to  make  every- 
thing run  smoothly.  Any  former  member  now  re- 
jcrfning  who  desires  to  retain  his  old  number  may  do 
so  by  notifying  the  director  to  this  effect.  Details 
as  to  acceptance  and  refusal  of  prints,  methods  of 
sending  prints,  postcards,  etc.  will  be  found  in  the 
Decemoer  issue  and  will  be  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  future.  New  members  may  join  at  any 
time  and  their  names  will  be  listed  and  published  as 
soon  as  possible.  Those  who  have  notified  us  of 
their  intention  of  joining,  up  to  the  time  of  goii^  to 

488  (old  number)  Henry  Scholz.  5656  Blakemore 
Street.  Germantown,  Pa.  V.  P.  3^  x  4X. 
jK  X  fH.  4  X  J,  i  X  7.  Cyko.  Velvet  Green, 
G^ral.  including  some  World  War  pictures. 
107J  David  C.  Goodyear,  izi  W.  7ind  Street. 
New  York  City.  Photographs  of  old-time 
N.  Y.  Central  locomotives,  or  of  trains  showing 
smoke  effects. 

1074  R.  L.  Wclker.  1034  Ocveland  Street.  Kansas 
City.  Kans.  iH  x  jj<,  4  x  5.  D.  O.  P.  Land- 
scapes. Landscapes  or  pictures  of  places  of 
historic  interest  desired  in  return. 

1075  Oscar  V.  Lacy,  Havana,  Cuba.  i>i  x  jj^. 
3)4  X  4K,  4x5,  pictures  of  U.  S.  A..  Cuba. 
Jamaica.  B.  W.  I.  and  South  America. 

1076  J.  H,  Armstrong,  302  Portage  Avenue.  Sault 
Ste,  Marie,  Mich.  4  x  j.  or  8  x  10,  views  of  St. 
Mary's  River  and  the  famous  Soo  Locks,  or  any 
view  of  this  city  or  vicinity. 

1077  Benjamin  F.  Willard,  jjg  Claymont  Street. 
Wilmingtc»i.  Del.  3K  x  4J<.  4  x  5.  D.  O.  P.  or 
P.  O.  P.  or  enlargements  of  historical  views, 
landscapes,  portraits,  interiors  and  misc. 

1078  Willard  H  Harting.  qj4  East  i7gth  St.. 
rJew  York  City.  Unmounted  stereos  01  views, 
scerws.  etc.    Good  work  only. 

1079  C.  W.  Fulford.  71)  South  jni  Street,  Wil- 


Bettentforf,  Iowa.  iK  x  ji<  to  j  x  7.  Develop- 
ing papers,  lantern  slides  of  birds,  nests,  wild 
animab.  flowers  and  other  nature  subjects. 
1081  Louis  R.  Murray,  gi?  Ford  Street.  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y,,any  size  up  to  6  x  6,  Bromide  enlarge- 
ments and  D.  O.  P.  pictorial  subjects,  mainly 
landscapes. 
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:o8i    C.  R.  Munns,  Boscobel.  Wisconsin.     1x7 

cotiXacx  prints,  scenic  and  art  pktures. 

J83     Thomas  C.   Higgins.    14?   Sumrjer  Avenue, 

Sprin^eld,   Mass.     jH  x   jX,  contact  prints. 

landscapes, 
1084    Aug.  Gaarz.  608  Mansfield  Road.  QebutTW, 

Texas.    5x7  and  smaller,  D,  O.  Paper,  studies 

of  the  human  form. 
[085    Jacob  Hurvitz.  10  Millmont  Street,  Boston 

;g.  Mass.     i}4  x  4X.  Zoo  life. 
0S6    Edward  C,  Kimberly.   14  Sigoumey  Street, 

Bristol.  Conn.     jA  and  5  x  7  (Graflex)  D.  O.  P 

Nature  subjects. 


QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS 

A.  F.  W,,  Habana,  Cuba,  asks  for  a  mle  for  cal- 
culating the  amount  of  depth  before  and  behind  a 
certain  object  within  which  the  definition  is  up  to  the 
required  standard.  Answtr.  This  is  usually  known 
as  depth  of  definition  and  the  rule  for  finding  it  is  as 
follows  —  Let  H  be  the  hyperfocal  distance  (in 
irwhes)  for  the  given  lens  and  stop.  D  the  distance 
(in  inches)  focused  for.  Thenearestpoint  of  critical 
definition  is  (H  x  D)  divided  by  (H  -j-  D)  and  the 
farthest  point  is  (H  x  D)  divided  by  H  —  D),  To 
find  the  hyperfocal  distance,  square  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  (in  inches),  multiply  by  100  and  divide  by 
the  /  number, 

W.  E.  B.,  Gladwin,  Mich.,  asks  where  empty  film 
spools  can  be  sold  in  large  quantities.  "The  East- 
man and  Ansco  Company  do  not  buv  them,  still  they 
use  each  other's  spools  so  they  must  fee  getting  empty 
spools  from  some  source.  It  seems  a  waste  todestroj; 
them  when  they  can  be  used  as  well  as  new  ones.  ' 
Answer.  There  is  no  market  for  empty  film  spools. 
As  taken  in  by  the  photo-finishers  they  represent  a 
mixture  of  so  many  sizes  and  makes  that  the  sorting 
would  be  an  expensive  job  and  many  of  them  are 
sufficiently  bent  and  dama^d  by  handling  to  render 
their  re-use  impractical.  These  spools  are  made  by 
automatic  machinery  in  large  quantities  at  a  very 
low  price.  The  statement  that  any  film  maker  uses 
another  maker's  spools  is  absolutely  incorrect,  but 
the  Impression  is  so  widespread  that  it  is  worth 
comment  here.  The  finisher  who  says:  "I  found  an 
Eastman  Autc^aphic  film  on  an  Ansco  spool"  does 
not  stop  to  reilect  that  the  spool  the  film  comes  to 
him  on  is  not  necessarily  the  one  on  which  it  was  sold 
by  the  maker,  but  the  spool  belonging  to  a  previous 
roll  of  film  which  was  left  in  the  camera  for  the  new 
roll  to  be  rolled  onto. 

D.S,,Corunna.  Mich,,  asks  1.  Can  glossy  prints  on 
D,  0,  P.  be  given  a  high  polish  by  squeegeeing  them 
on  sheets  ofglass  as  well  as  on  a  ferrotype  plate? 
1.  Where  can  the  type  C  locomotive  headli(^t  latnp 
rated  at  108  watts.  6  volts.  10  amperes,  described  in 
the  article  of  A.  M.  Candy  in  the  April  igio  number 
be  obtained? 


Answers,  i.  Prints  can  be  squeegeed  on  glass, 
but  are  much  more  likely  to  stick  to  this  than  to  a 
ferrotype  plate.  The  glass  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  each  time  and  dusted  with  French  chalk, 
which  is  not  necessary  with  the  ferrotype  plate.  2. 
Any  electric  supply  house  can  obtain  locomotive 
headlight  lamps  for  you  from  its  regular  lamp  supply 
concern  or  in  any  case  from  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  or  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co. 

A.  G.,  St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  asks  for  a  solvent  for 
india-rubber  and  for  a  formula  for  making  a  pliable 
paint  for  coating  the  inside  of  bellows.  Answer, 
The  best  solvent  for  india-rubber  is  carbon  disul- 
phide  ^sometimes  called  carbon  bisulphide).  This 
is  highly  inflammable  arKl  niust  be  used  carefully. 
We  believe  that  "Carbona"  would  also  dissolve 
rubber,  if  so.  it  would  be  pleasanter  and  safer  to  use. 
Other  solvents  are  —  chloroform,  benzene,  and 
mineral  naphtha.  Making  a  solution  of  india- 
rubber  is  a  slow  process.  The  rubber  must  be  finely 
shredded  to  begin  with  and  must  be  left  in  the  solvent 
for  a  considerable  time.  Often  the  careful  applica- 
tion of  heat  in  the  form  of  a  hot  water  bath  is  neces- 
sary and,  even  then,  you  do  not  get  a  true  solution: 
the  rubber  does  not  dissolve  quite  in  the  same  way  as 
rosin  does  in  alcohol,  but  forms  a  viscous  mixture  of 
the  rubber  and  whatever  solvent  is  used.  The 
rubber  swells  and  then  forms  a  thick.viscous  mixture. 
With  regard  to  a  formula  for  making  a  pliable  paint 
for  coatirig  the  inside  of  bellows;  if  the  leather  is 
perished,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  that 
will  do  much  good.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
new  bellows.  Here  is  a  formula  that  has  been 
recommended  for  renovating  leather  bellows  and 
leather  camera  coverings  generally:  — 

Sperm  oil 3  oz. 

Acetic  acid 3  drams 

Glycerine 3  drams 

Oil  of  turpentine Hoz, 

Water  to 1 5  oz. 

Add  the  mixture  slowly  to  the  whites  of  3  eggs,  using 
an  egg  beater,  and  then  add  j  oz.  of  denatured  al- 
cohol and  about  100  grs.  of  aniline  black  dye  or  other 
color  to  match  the  color  of  the  leather. 

G.  M.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  asks  i.  How  he  can 
tcU  a  flatly  lighted  negative  with  correct  exposure 
from  an  overexposed  negative,  and  an  underex- 
posed contrasty  negative  from  a  harshly  lighted 
contrasty  negative?  1.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
density  and  intensity?  3.  When  the  developer 
acts  on  an  exposed  plate  do  the  silver  grains  im- 
mediately attain  full  blackness  or  only  gradually? 

4.  Why  will  developer  fog  an  underexpc^ed  plate? 

5.  How  should  a  screen  be  placed  between  the  light 
and  the  subject?  6.  Can  you  get  distortion  after 
8  feet?  7.  Is  Ariislic  Lighting,  by  Inglis  and  Tood. 
obtainable? 

Answers,  i.  An  overexposed  and  underdeveloped 
negative  is  thin  because  the  scale  is  much  shortened. 
It  may  be  dif^ult  to  tell  this  from  a  very  flat  subject 
taken  on  a  cloudy  day.  but  the  shadows  in  a  correctly 
exposed  negative  are  likely  to  have  more  depth  than 
in  a  bad  overexposure.  With  underexposure  shadow 
detaib  are  entirely  lacking,  but  your  harshly  lighted 
subject  will  be  much  toned  down  by  correct  exposure 
ana  will  show  shadow  detail.  Correct  exposure  and 
development  retain  tone  gradation  throughout  the 
scale,  while  incorrect  exposure  and  development 
cause  part  of  the  values  to  be  lost.  If  the  missing 
values  by  some  chance  did  not  exist  in  the  subject 


it  is  difficult  to' perceive  their  loss.  2.  Oensity  is, 
properly  speaking,  applied  to  the  depth  of  deposit 
on  a  neffiitive  while  intensity  is  strength  of  illumina- 
tion. The  word  intensity  is  sometimes  erroneously 
used  for  density.  3 .  As  soon  as  the  grains  of  silver 
are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  they  possess  color, 
but  as  the  most  opaque  object  is  transparent  if  the 
layer  is  thin  enough,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
black  until  they  reach  a  certain  size.  They  are 
however  black  when  they  became  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  and  gain  in  size  only  and  not  in  coloft 
4.  An  undere?qx>sed  photographic  emubion  is 
comparatively  insensitive  to  a  developer  of  the 
strength  usually  used  by  photographers.  A  very 
slow  plate  will  resist  developer  for  a  long  period. 
There  are  however  other  causes  than  exposure  to 
light  which  enable  a  developer  to  break  down  silver 
bromide,  mechanical  stresses,  ultra  violet  light  which 
may  penetrate  the  apparatus,  certain  resinous  emana- 
tions, radio,  active  emanations  arKi  over-ripening  of 
the  emulsions  in  sensitive  plates,  all  enable  developer 
to  attack  the  emulsions,  sometimes  fogging  it  uni- 
formly but  frequently  giving  rise  to  weird  shapes  and 
markings.  5.  Consult  "How  to  Make  Portraits," 
^4o.  6  of  the  Practical  Photpg^phy  Series.  6.  The 
distortion  produced  by  getting  the  subject  too  near 
the  lens  varies  with  the  distance  from  the  lens. 
The  fiirther  the  subject  is  from  the  camera  up  to  a 
considerable  distance  the  better  the  result  from  the 
point  of  view  perspective.  Eight  feet  is  the  arbitrary 
limit  within  which  a  satisfactory  picture  is  almost 
impossible.  7.  The  illustrations  of  Inglis  and 
Tockl  s  "Artistic  Lighting"  were  wom  out  by  con- 
stant printing  and  could  not  be  replaced.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  substitute  other  pictures,  but  the 
book  was  no  longer  popular  and  it  is  now,  we  believe, 
out  of  print. 

S.C.  McL.  Peoria.  111.,  asks  how  to  make  albumen 
prints  and  crystoleums.  Answer.  The  crystoleum 
process  is  so  dead  as  to  be  almost  forgotten,  thou|^ 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  highly  prized  and  the  so- 
called  secrets  were  sold  for  large  prices.  A  print 
from  an  ordinary  negative  was  made  on  albumen 
paper  and  toned  with  gold  in  the  usual  way.  It  was 
thai  cemented  to  the  back  of  a  glass  slab  with 
Canada  balsam  rendered  transparent  with  castor 
oil  and  roughly  painted  with  oil  colors  on  the  back. 
The  result  was  a  rather  gaudy,  brilliant  picture  and 
paper  weights  thus  prepared  are  still  sold  as  souve- 
nirs. Albumen  paper  is  better  for  this  process  than 
some  nrvodem  ones  because  it  is  more  tran.sparent, 
but  Solio  and  thin  bromide  paper  might  be  experi- 
mented with.  We  assume  you  can  still  get  albumen 
from  some  of  the  old  line  stock  houses,  such  as 
Gennert  or  Murphy,  but  as  it  has  to  be  sensitized  and 
filmed  before  printing,  few  care  to  experiment  with 
it  today. 

Plates  with  Filter:  Fixing.  — S.  J..  Pisco,  Peru. 
So.  America  asks  (i)  What  would  be  the  result  of 
using  ordinary  plates  with  a  filter?  (2)  Is  it  safe  to 
fix  plates  in  white  light  if  they  are  washed  slightly 
after  development?  Ainswers.  t.  If  you  use  an  orange 
filter  as  you  suggest  with  an  ordinary  plate  you  will 
cut  off  almost  entirely  the  blue  and  violet  rays. 
These  are  the  only  ones  to  which  an  ordinary  plate  is 
specially  sensitive  and  with  a  deep  filter  you  might 
increase  the  exposure  enormously,  even  up  to  100 
times  normal  without  attaining  especially  favorable 
results.  The  only  way  to  get  correct  re^stration  of 
reds,  yellows  and  greens  is  to  use  a  plate  specially 
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sensitised  for  these  colors  and  then  use  a  filter  to  cut 
down  the  excessive  blue.  For  most  ordinary  land- 
scape work  however,  you  can  get  artistic  results  with 
an  ordinary  plate  if  you  give  full  exposure  and  study 
your  composition  carefiiUy.  You  will  not  get  strcmg 
clouds  this  way  and  for  these  you  may  use  the  ortho 
plate  and  filter.  2.  It  is  not  advisable  to  fix  in  white 
light  even  if  theplates  are  thoroughly  washed  after 
development.  Theoretically,  this  is  proper,  but 
practically  it  seems  to  be  quite  difficult  to  wash  out 
(he  last  traces  of  developer,  and  fixing  in  the  lig^t 
with  some  developer  present  frequently  results  in 
dichroic  fog  or  patches  which  will  not  completely  fix 
out.  Of  course  there  is  no  need  to  wait  in  the  dark- 
room until  the  plates  are  fixed,  for  if  you  have  a  tank 
it  will  do  no  harm  to  leave  the  plates  in  for  some 
time  after  they  are  fixed  and  so  as  soon  as  they  are 
all  in  the  fbdng  bath,  other  work  may  be  undertaken 
and  the  plates  left  in  the  hypo  until  it  is  convenient 
to  take  them  out  for  washing. 

E.  E.  W.,  Chester.  Pa.,  is  making  an  enlarger  from 
a  design  given  in  American  Photography  for 
May,  iqzi.  He  asks  if  it  would  be  necessary  or 
if  it  would  improve  the  enlarger  to  have  a  pair  of 
condensing  lenses  in  addition  to  the  reflector. 
Aioswer,  It  is  not  advisable  or  possible  to  combine 
a  reflector  with  a  condenser  in  enlarging  apparatus. 
The  condenser  takes  light  from  a  point  source  nearly 
at  its  focus  and  sends  it  forward  as  parallel  beams.  A 
reflector  does  the  same  thing!  Cciisequently  when 
a  reflector  is  used  the  light  coming  from  it  is  already 
parallel  and  a  condenser  would  concentrate  it  again 
to  a  cone,  which  is  not  what  is  desired.  Only  one 
of  these  two  ways  of  making  a  lig^t  parallel  can  be 
used  in  a  single  enlarging  apparatus.  A  condenser  is 
better  for  a  strong  concentrated  light,  such  as  an  arc 
lig^t.  while  a  reflector  is  better  for  a  diffused  light 
source,  such  as  an  incandescent  light  or  a  Welsbach 
light. 

A.  F.  W.,  Havana,  Cuba,  asks  whether  the  cc^per 
tank  mentioned  in  our  September  issue  can  be  used 
with  a  chrome  alum  fixing  bath  for  both  developing 
and  fixing,  and  if  not.  what  metal  he  should  use.  2. 
What  is  the  formula  for  computing  a  depth  of  focus 
table?  Answers.  /.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  a 
copper  tank  for  developing  and  also  for  fixing  with  an 
acid  solution,  because  copper  will  reduce  silver  from 
some  acid  fixing  baths  thereby  corroding  the  tank, 
and  incidentally  introduce  copper  salts  into  the  fixing 
solution,  which  however  would  not  necessarily  be 
harmful  in  minute  quantities.  A  tank  which  is  to  be 
used  for  both  developing  and  fixing  should  prefer- 
ably be  nickel  plated  and  carefully  washed  after 
each  fixing  operation.  Most  photographers  have  a 
feeling,  however,  that  it  is  better  to  use  separate  tanks 
for  developing  and  fixing,  thereby  avoiding  the  possi- 
bility of  trouble,  which  is  sure  to  come  unless  extreme 
cleanliness  is  practised. 

2.  In  calculating  a  table  of  hyperfocal  distance 
it  is  necessary  to  decide  first  what  circle  of  confusion 
must  be  adopted.  The  old-time  practice  was  to 
take  a  circle  of  i -100  of  an  inch  which  is  satisfactory 
for  lenses  of  8  inches  or  more  in  diameter  used  on 
large  plates.  With  modem  anastigmats  and  very 
short  focus  lenses  used  for  subsequent  enlargement,  it 
is  advisable  to  choose  a  smaller  circle  of  confusion, 
say  1-250  of  an  inch,  while  for  cinematographic  work 
1-500  or  more  may  have  to  be  taken.  Whatever  the 
distance  chosen,  we  represent  the  denominator  or 
bottom  half  of  the  fraction  by  the  letter  D,  the  focal 


length  of  the  lens  by  F,  the  stop  to  be  used  by  A.  and 

the  formula  is  then  as  follows: 

F*xD 
Hyperfocal  distance  —  hf  « x 

The  figure  12  is  placed  in  the  denominator  to  re- 
duce the  results  from  inches  to  feet.  As  an  exantt>le 
let  us  assume  that  a  lo-inch  lens  used  at  /:8  with  a 
circle  of  confusion  of  i -100  of  an  inch  must  be  worked 
out.    The  answer  is  as  follows: 


lox  10  X  too 


10.000 


104  ft. 


12  X  8  q6 

If  the  camera  is  focused  on  an  object  104  feet  away 
all  objects  from  half  this  distance,  that  is  52  feet,  up 
to  infinity,  will  be  in  focus. 


LOCAL    MANIPULATION 

There  are  many  queer  things  about  photography, 
but  one  of  the  queerest  is  the  way  in  which  it  gets 
hold  of  a  person  so  that  he  can't  let  go.  He  may  let 
up  occasionally,  like  the  inebriate  who  permits  him- 
self lucid  intervals  of  soberness  so  as  to  increase  the 
zest  of  a  subsequent  spree,  but  letting  go  is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  Once  the  probationary 
period  has  been  passed,  there  is,  indeed,  no  possibility 
of  escape.  The  novice  may  quit,  the  casual  button- 
pusher  may  be  sidetracked  into  other  flowery  paths 
where  he  can  squander  his  cash  with  more  riotous 
effect,  but  once  the  probationer  has  taken  the  veil  — 
or  should  we  say  the  focusing  cloth?  —  he  is  com- 
mitted for  life  to  a  lust  for  cameras  and  their  use. 

I  remember  meeting  a  friend  one  autumn  after- 
noon under  circumstances  which  will  illustrate  this 
point.  It  was  at  a  period  when  some  months  of 
close  preoccupation  had  deprived  me  of  time  for 
photographic  diversion,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
myself  released  at  last  (as  I  fondly  imagined)  from 
the  terrible  spell  of  the  camera.  Indeed,  I  had 
actually  a  condescending  smile  upon  my  classic 
features  as  this  friend  approached  and  I  could  see 
that  he  was  laden  with  tripod  and  camera  and  was 
headed  for  the  solitary  wastes  lying  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  town. 

We  paused  for  greetings,  and  I  made  the  usual 
fool  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  was  going  to  take  some 
pictures.  Why  is  it  that  when  you  are  carrying  a 
camera  people  always  ask  you  whether  you  are  going 
to  take  pictures,  whereas  if  you  are  carrying  a 
Corona  they  invariably  call  you  **doctor'*  and  ask 
where  the  operation  is?  However,  that  is  a  digression. 

My  friend  looked  frightfully  bored,  but  not.  as  it 
proved,  so  much  because  of  the  question  as  of  the 
thoughts  which  the  question  evoked. 

"Yes,"  he  responded.  "I  am  going  out  to  take 
some  more  pictures,  and  heaven  only  known  why  I 
do  it.  I  have  already  taken  five  million  pictures,  or 
approximately  that.  1  have  innumerable  albums 
full  of  them,  my  desk  is  full  of  them,  the  attic  is  full 
of  them.  Lx>ng  ago  I  gave  up  trying  to  keep  track  of 
my  negatives,  they  are  so  many.  An  adequate 
filing  system  has  become  entirely.out  of  the  question ; 
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for  a  collection  as  large  as  mine  it  would  be  much  too 
expensive.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  keep  taking  more 
pictures  —  it  is  so  much  easier  to  make  a  new  nega- 
tive than  to  find  an  old  one.  or.  in  fact,  to  remember 
an  old  one  distinctly.  Aside  from  that,  I  do  not 
know  why  I  keep  on.  The  thing  is  beyond  my  con- 
trol. The  fever  seizes  me  and  I  must  go.  If  I 
didi*t  I  should  feel  as  k)st  as  a  New  England  deacon 
who  has  stayed  away  from  the  Thursday-nig^t 
prayer  meeting  to  attend  the  movies.'*         < 

And  what  was  the  effect  of  this  wholesome  object 
lessson  upon  myself?  After  months  of  freedom  from 
the  tyranny  of  photographic  habits.  I  went  home, 
gave  my  battery  of  cameras  a  thoroughgoing  in- 
fection, and  forthwith  planned  a  camera  trip  for 
tne  ensuing  Sunday ! 

Sometimes  there  is  apparently  a  cure,  but  it  is  not 
a  cure.  The  germ  is  there,  latent,  but  ready  to 
break  forth  wli^never  the  system  becomes  weakened. 
I  have  talked  of  photography  with  men  of  large 
affairs,  and  they  have  gazed  wistfully  out  of  the 
window  or  into  the  wastebasket,  whk:hever  hap- 
pened to  be  the  more  convenient,  and  I  could  see  that 
they  were  yearning  for  a  stretch  of  carefree  time  in 
which  to  indulge  the  picturemaking  instinct  once 
again.  And  some  of  them  do  find  it.  on  a  winter 
cruise  to  southern  latitudes  or  fishing  and  hunting 
expeditions  into  the  Canadian  woods. 

TThe  persistency  of  photographic  inclinations  in 
people  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  pleasures  of  the 
camera  is  due.  no  doubt,  to  the  diversity  of  appeal 
whidi  j^tography  makes.  At  bottom  there  is. 
first  of^all.  the  appeal  to  the  basic  picture-making 
instinct,  one  of  the  earliest  esthetic  impulses  ob- 
servs^le  in  primitive  man.  With  this  there  is  the 
appeal  which  lies  in  anything  that  gives  a  sense  of 
mastery  over  condition,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
automobile.  Besides,  there  is  a  strong  mechanical  ap- 
peal, and  an  appeal  to  skill.  And.  with  all  these, 
there  are  strong  associations  with  interests  already 
establi^ied  in  the  mind.  The  parent  is  interested  in 
his  children,  and  photography  enables  him  to  pre- 
serve a  faithful  record  of  them.  The  architect 
can  ptvitograph  houses  and  other  buildings,  the 
fiedogist.  earth  formations,  the  biologist,  forms  of 
fife,  uie  traveler,  the  scenes  he  wishes  to  remember 
and  describe,  the  sportsman,  the  sports  in  which  he 
takes  so  keen  a  pleasure,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
To  me  one  of  the  most  astonishing  thin^  is  the 
variety  of  personal  interests  and  occupations  in  which 
the  camera  may  be  a  factor  of  value  and  importance, 
and  I  dare  say  that  once  it  has  become  associated 
with  such  interests  its  hold  is  difficult  to  dislodge.  — 
The  Intensifier. 


SKETCH-BOOK  LEAVES 

PINHOLE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

For  a  change,  let  us  see  what  kind  of  pinhole  pho- 
tographs the  Sketch-Book  Club  can  jget.  Not 
many  pinhole  photographs  seem  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  of  late,  and  we  ought  to  do 


something  to  keep  the  gentle  art  of  pinhole  photog- 
raphy from  dying  out. 

If  you  want  to  go  into  this  branch  of  effort  thor- 
ou^ily.  there  are  articles  on  it  in  back  numbers  of 
the  magazine  and  I  think  there  is  a  number  of  The 
Photo-Miniature  devoted  to  it.  But  a  beginning  can 
be  made  very  easily  without  going  into  elaborate 
preparaticMi.  so  long  as  you  have  a  lens  with  front 
ana  back  elements  that  can  be  easily  unscrewed. 
In  this  case  all  you  need  to  do.  after  removing  the 
lens,  is  to  insert  in  front  of  or  behind  the  iris  diaph- 
ragm a  disc  of  black  paper  with  a  hole  punched  in 
the  middle  with  a  pin.  Make  this  hole  as  clean  as 
you  can. 

A  plate  camera  is  best,  because  it  enables  you  to 
locate  the  image  on  the  viewing  screen,  and  this  is 
rather  important  in  pinhole  photography,  for  al- 
though the  image  is  faint,  so  that  details  are  not  clear, 
the  scale  of  the  image  depends  entirely  on  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pinhole  and  the  focal  plane. 
That  is.  the  focal  length  of  the  pinhole  varies.  If 
you  rack  the  lens  stancuard  out.  you  have  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  long-focus  lens,  giving  a  narrow  angle  of 
view  —  individual  objects  rendered  large,  but  com- 
paratively little  of  the  subject  included  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  you  rack  the  lens  standard  back,  say  to 
the  I  do-foot  point  on  the  scale  or  behind  it,  you  get  a 
wide-angle  effect,  with  objects  rendered  smaller 
but  more  of  the  subject  included.  ExaminaticMi  of 
the  groundglass  is  important  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining how  far  in  or  out  to  rack  the  lens  standard. 
However,  if  you  have  only  a  roll-film  camera  with- 
out a  plate  back,  you  can  get  along  by  estimating 
the  angle  of  view  obtained  at  the  different  focusing 
distances. 

With  the  pinhole,  the  picture  is  always  in  focus. 
It  is  like  using  the  smallest  possible  stop  with  your 
lens,  only  more  so. 

The  picture  obtained  with  a  pinhole  is  not  wire- 
sharp,  as  with  a  lens  at  small  opening.  It  is  a 
diffused  image,  the  diffusion  varying  from  a  slight 
softening,  somewhat  like  that  obtained  with  a 
Verito  at  the  smaller  apertures,  to  a  rather  fuzzy 
effect  if  the  pinhole  is  too  large.  This  will  suggest 
the  advisability  of  not  punching  the  hole  too  big 
for  the  first  attempt.  It  is  easier  to  make  a  small 
hole  bigger  than  to  make  a  big  hole  smaller. 

Exposures  with  a  pinhole  are  necessarily  long. 
Various  tables  have  been  worked  out.  but  the  best 
way  is  first  to  experiment  a  little.  You  can  get 
some  idea  from  figuring  the  exposure  for  the  smallest 
stop  of  your  lens  and  then  comparing  the  size  of  this 
stop  with  your  pinhole.  Roughly  speaking,  give 
minutes  with  one  where  you  would  give  seconds  with 
the  other.  The  exposure  will  be  less  if  your  pinhole 
is  near  the  plate  than  if  racked  out.  as  the  pinhole 
is  relatively  a  large  aperture  when  nearer  the  plate. 

Learning  to  make  pinhole  photographs  really  has 
some  value  beyond  that  of  experimentation.  For 
instance,  it  shows  you  how  to  get  certain  kinds  of 
views  successfully  under  conditions  that  are  some- 
times exceedingly  hard  to  meet.  You  may  be  stuck 
some  day  to  rnake  a  picture  of  a  house  or  church  or 
office  building  because  the  most  distant  point  of 
view  obtainable  is  still  too  near  for  the  angle  of  your 
lens.  With  a  pinhole  in  place  of  the  lens,  you  can  in 
such  cases  get  practically  as  wide  an  angle  as  you 
want,  thus  including  everything.  Also,  if  the  view 
is  on  a  street  where  traffic  might  be  an  objection  with 
a  lens  it  will  not  bother  much  with  a  pinhole,  for  the 
exposure  is  so  long  that  the  traffic,  unless  continuous, 
will  not  register  at  all. 
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THE  LIVING  ROOM 

For  the  assignment  under  pinhole  photography,  let 
us  try  to  get  a  street  or  road  view,  something  with 
(airly  delinite  lines  to  it.  so  that  everyone  can  see 
what  the  effect  of  a  pinhole  is  in  the  matter  of 
definitkm.  Send  your  picture  or  pictures  to  the 
Sket£h-Book  Editor  as  soon  as  possible. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

"The  Living  Room,"  by  Dr.  R.  V.  Brokaw.  was 
made  with  a  3A  Kodak  and  f-j-j  anastigmat,  the 
interesting  point  being  that  it  was  a  night  picture. 
The  exposure.  at/:i6.  was  10  minutes  by  the  light 
of  six  ij-watt  frosted  Mazdas.  The  result  is  re- 
markably good,  and  suggests  how  effectively  artifi- 
cial light  can  be  used  for  photographing  interiors. 

The  possibilities  of  indoor  photography  by  this 
means  have  scarcely  been  touched. 

No  data  are  available  for  Mr.  Barron's  "Synjp 
Making,"  but  the  picture  seems  to  have  been  made 
with  8  4X5  camera.  It  is  fairly  typical  of  a  lar^e 
class  of  outdoor  activities  and  interests  which  olrer 
camera  opportunities,  but  would  be  much  more 
interesting  if  there  were  some  sugar  makers  in  the 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

WINNING  ANSWER  TO  OCTOBER  QUESTION 
Vhal  kind  of  negative  tvill  intensification  help,  and 
what  is  your  method  of  intensificalion? 

Intensification  is  best  adapted  to  the  negative 
having  the  required  detail,  but  which  is  too  thin  and 
flat.  The  thin,  contrasty,  underexposed,  over- 
developed negative  will  not  benefit,  for  it  lacks  sha- 
dow and  halftone  detail.  The  highlight  details. 
having  been  forced,  are  probably  der^se  enough. 
The  nKthod  employed  will  depend  upon  the  re- 
6Z 
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suit  desired.  First,  the^negative  should  be  free  frcxn 
fog.  Perhaps  a  slight  reduction  with  the  ferricyanide 
and  hypo  reducer  will  help  to  clear  it  up.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  before  any  intensification  is 
attempted;  otherwise  stain  will  probably  appear. 

The  writer  has  found  it  desirable  to  intensify 
many  copy  negatives  of  line  drawings.  These  are 
first  bleached  in  a  10%  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  {corrosive  sublimate  —  Poison)  until  white 
clear  through.  They  are  then  washed  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  artd  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
ammonia,  about  one  ounce  to  sixteen  ounces  of 
water,  until  no  further  cluinge  of  color  takes  place. 
They  are  then  washed  again  for  fifteen  minutes  and 
dried.  Too  long  washing  at  either  time  or  a  strong 
stream  striking  the  face  of  the  negative  causes  fad- 
ing or  streaking.  The  blackening  may  also  be  done 
with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  about  one  ounce 
to  twenty  ounces  of  water.     Developer  may  also 

The  ammonia  gives  the  most  contrast.  Negatives 
of  any  subject  may  be  intensified  as  described.  The 
bichloride  of  mercury  intertsifiers  are  likely  to  lack 
permanence.  Another  formula  which  is  sakj  to  be 
more  nearly  permanent,  but  not  quite  socontrasty  is: 

Water [6oz. 

Sodium  sulphite 140  grains 

Mercuric  iodide   (red  iodide) no  grains 

Hypo 60  grains 

Dissolve  in  the  order  given.  Immerse  plate  until 
desired  density  is  reached,  wash  and  dry.  The 
solution  may  be  saved  and  used  a  number  of  times, 
and  negatives  need  not  be  thoroughly  washed  after 
Axing,  a  rinse  being  sufficient. 

The  sepia  tonirig  process  may  also  be  used. 
Bleach  with  ferricyanide  and  bromide  and  blacken 
with  sodium  sulphkle, 

Amther  mtthod  that  has  been  recommended  is  to 
bleach  with  ferricyanide  and  bromide  and  redevelop 
in  strong  light  with  a  pyro  developer,  weak  in  sul- 
phite, so  as  to  give  the  pyro  stain. 

Shadows  may  be  intensified  by  staining  with  a 
red  transparent  watercolor.  This  does  not  alter 
the  contrast.  The  color  is  put  on  with  a  brush, 
care  being  taken  to  work  just  to  the  outline,  so  as 
to  leave  r>either  a  light  line  nor  a  dark  line  around 
the  shadow. 


SYRUP  MAKING 

One  will  get  the  best  understanding  of  the  inten- 
sification processes  if  one  will  take  scwne  negatives 
of  small  value  and  try  each  process.  However,  this 
should  be  remembered;  the  intensifier  has  no  imap- 
nation  and  cannot  put  details  in  dark  places  unless 
the  tight  through  the  lens  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
it  to  build  upon.  The  intensifier  does  build  upon  this 
foundation  by  depositing  a  grain  of  itself  along  with 
a  grain  of  the  silver  and  increasing  the  size  of  the 
grain.  —  E.  K.  Emslie. 

FRC»vl  ANOTHER  ANSWER 

The  following  is  an  intensifier  which  I  have  used 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Water 4  oz. 

Saturated  solution  potassiurn  bichr(xnate  ;o  min. 

Hydrochloric  acid.  c.  p to  min. 

The  plat«  or  film  is  first  washed  free  of  hypo,  dried, 
and  then  bleat^ied  in  thb  sdutkm.  It  is  then  washed 
for  abcxit  i;  minutes  and  developed  in  a  developer 
made  up  of  metol  or  metol  and  hydrochinon  without 
bromide. 

If  the  first  treatment  does  not  give  enou^  density, 
the  plate  is  washed  free  from  developer,  bleached. 
and  redeveloped  a  second  time. 

Negatives  intensified  by  this  method  do  not  spoil 
after  years  of  storage,  which  1  have  found  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  negatives  intensified  with 
mercury. 

In  some  cases  a  negative  which  is  overexposed  and 
underdeveloped  may  be  Improved  by  first  treating 
with  the  ferricyanide  reducer  to  remove  fog  and  then 


negative  lacking  i 

A  nemtive  which  has  been  underexposed  is  hope- 
less as  far  as  improvement  by  intejuincaticm  or  any 
other  after-treatment  is  concerned.  The  extreme 
hi^ights  of  such  a  negative  are  the  only  parts,  which 
show  any  detail  worth  mentioning,  anci  intensifica- 
tion simply  piles  density  c«ito  these  hi^ights.  — 
K.  R.  Cripple. 


Robert  A.  Barron 
JANUARY  QUESTION  f^OR  READERS 


For  the  best  answer  to  this  Questicm  received  by 
February  i ;  a  credit  of  $1.00  towards  books  of  our 
publication  wilt  be  awarded.  Address  the  Question 
Editor,  and  please  write  on  ixx  side  of  paper  only. 


READERS*  CRITICISMS 

BEST  CRITICISM  OF  PRINT  NO.  « 
Instead  of  producing  a  picture  with  soft  blending 
of  light  and  shade  suggestive  of  evening  light  (the 
title  is  "When  Evening  Shadows  Gather  ).  the  ptio- 
tographer  has  made  a  spotty,  confused  composition 
that  has  nothing  expressive  of  evening  shadows  or 

This  is  partly  because  the  compositicMi  is  faulty  and 
partly  because  the  light  comes  from  the  wnnig  direct 
tion.  giving  no  value  to  the  "gathering  shadows" 
reflected  in  the  water's  surface. 

The  composition  would  be  improved  if  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  were  trimmed  from  the  right  side  of  the 
picture  and  a  trifle  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  bottom.  The  eye  would  then  be  led  comfort- 
ably into  the  picture  instead  of  going  to  the  rock  and 
being  pulled  with  equal  force  to  the  ri^t  and  left 
at  the  same  time  ^  a  most  distracting  sensation. 
With  the  reflection  of  the  sky  eliminated  from  the 
foreground,  the  highlights  would  not  be  so  spotty 
and  make  so  confused  a  picture. 

With  careful  trimming  the  ctvnposition  is  greatly 
simplified  and  the  effect  of  the  picture  is  feathery  and 
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soft.    But  it  would  be  more  harmonious  if  a  larger 

rrture  than  /:it  had  been  allowed,  and  a  softer, 
rter  development  of  the  negative.    This  would 
give  greater  transparency  to  the  li^ts  and  shadows. 

Ei 

To  give  a  picture  with  the  shadows  reflecting  in 
the  water  and  falling  along  the  bank  —  the  shadows 
for  the  keynote  —  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
take  a  picture  with  the  camera  faced  in  the  opposite 
direction  —  the  light  in  front.  Handled  in  this  way 
the  picture  would  have  a  better  quality  of  lighting. 
The  shadows  would  come  into  more  relief  and  the 
hlghli^ts  would  not  predominate.  The  whole 
;»cture  would  have  very  much  finer  quality  and  an 
individuality  which  is  now  absent.  —  Eleanor  L. 
Smith. 


ANOTHER  CRITICISM 
In  Mr.  Worden's  "When  Evening  Shadows  Ga- 
ther," I  believe  there  is  far  from  enough  shadow  to 
bear  out  the  title.  It  requires  a  second,  perhaps  a 
third  glance  to  determine  positively  chat  there  is 
water  in  the  view,  which  is  due  to  the  monotone. 
lack  of  perspective  and  crowded  effect  of  the  objects 
utilized.  The  leaves  shown  in  the  lower  left  corner 
bring  about  most  of  the  crowded  eiTect,  while  the 
small  portkin  of  sky  is  the  on\w  feature  which  saves 
the  print  from  a  flat  failure.  Six-thirty  P.  M.  is  too 
late,  especially  without  sunlight  (as  I  understand 
was  the  case),  to  portray  so  closed-in  and  shaded  a 
subject  as  I  fee)  Mr.  Worden  had  to  deal  with.  I 
believe  improvement  could  have  been  made  by 
exposing  at  lo  A.  M.  or  i  P.  M.  with  bright  sun. 
thereby  increasing  tonal  qualities;  moving  to  right. 
to  eliminate  bushes  on  left  of  view,  which  would 
give  a  less  crowded  effect;  moving  back  slightly  to 
include  more  sky,  all  of  which  would  give  a  fairly 
well  balanced  view  and  still  come  closer  to  bearing 
out  the  title.  —  HvROLD  W.  Temple. 

Comments  by  Criticism  Editor.  —  This  print 
well  illustrates  the  evil  effects  of  excessive  stopping 
down.  You  caivKit  see  into  it  except  by  the  familiar 
method  of  shutting  one  eye.    There  is  a  lack  of 


depth,  stereoscopic  roundness  — no  separation  of 
planes.  With  such  subjects  use  a  larger  aperture. 
Get  your  sharpness  by  accurate  focusing,  and  then 
use  the  lens  as  open  as  you  can.  The  result  will  be 
not  only  a  better  seperati<»i  of  planes,  but  a  soft 
rouivlness  to  the  outlines,  and  luminosity  in  place  of 
the  hard  bri^tness  here  shown.  See  November 
Old  Stuff  on  this  matter. 

NEW  CRITICISM  PRINT  NO.  15 
Crittaism  Print  No.  ly  isentitled  "There's  Santa!" 
It  is  a  flashlight,  made  in  a  room  lox  11  with  light 
walls.    Hie  camera  was  a  jA  Kodak,  and  the  ex- 
posure was  at  U.  S.  8. 

For  the  best  criticism  of  this  print  received  by 
February  1 5  a  credit  of  ti-oo  towards  books  for  our 

Siblication  will  be  awarded.      Address  the  Readers' 
ritidsm  Editor. 


OUR   COMPETITIONS 

SENIOR  COMPETITION 

The  judging  of  the  senior  competition  this  month 
was  perhaps  the  most  arduous  exercise  of  this  nature 
which  has  been  our  lot  since  our  montUy  competi- 
tions were  instituted.  After  the  first  survey  of  the 
Krints.  when  those  which  seemed  worthy  of  prizes  or 
onorable  mention  on  the  basis  of  our  usual  stan- 
dards were  laid  out  for  final  elimination,  the  number 
was  so  much  greater  than  usual  and  the  quality  so 
uniform,  that  the  task  seemed  extremely  difficult. 
By  a  process  of  elimination  the  prints  were  sifted 
down  until  a  dozen  remained  from  which  to  select 
three  prizes.  The  portraiture  seemed  especially 
strong  and  it  was  d«:ided  that  the  first  prize  must 


go  to  a  portrait  rather  than  a  landscape.  The  five 
pcNtraits  which  remained  in  the  class  were  all  of 
such  ht^  merit  that  choice  was  difficult  and  it  was 
finally  decided  that  we  would  give  three  third  prizes 
among  these  five  portraits  instead  of  the  one  usually 
given.  Gxisideraiion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
dozen  showed  a  similar  difficulty  of  choice  and  we 
eventually  decided  to  close  the  year  by  awarding 
nine  extra  third  prizes  in  the  senior  class.  In 
addition  to  the  prints  reproduced  in  this  issue  and 
Criticized  below,  extra  third  prizes  were  given  as 
follows:  "Miss  B,"  Victor  D.  Elmere;  "Queen 
Arm's  Lace."  j.  H.  Field;  "Sisters."  Salon>B  E. 
Marckwardt;  'Winter  Sunshine,"  Alexander  Mur- 
ray; "In  Old  WhitW."  J,  Herbert  Saundere;  "Wet 
Day  Pavements."  Mrs.  EJeanor  L.  Snruth.  We 
Qqjcct  CO  reproduce  the  balance  of  these  prints  in 
later  issues,  but  probably  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
award  additional  prizes  in  such  number  on  future 


The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Jared  Gardner  for 
hisportrait  of  a  "Passamaquoddy  Indian, "  Inaddi- 
lion  to  the  merits  of  excellent  posing,  pleasing  lift- 
ing and  general  excellent  workman^lp,  this  picture 
h^  the  added  attraction  of  a  picturesque  costume 
attractively  handled.  It  is  an  excellent  character 
study  and  typically  American.  The  subject  was  in 
Plymouth  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tercentenary 
Pageant,  in  which  the  Indians  took  part  and  was 
made  in  a  studio  at  1 1  A.  M.  in  July,  lighted  with 
the  aid  of  a  spot  light.  The  8  x  lo  Home  Portrait 
camera  was  equipped  with  a  iz-inchWolIensakVelos- 
tjgmat  lens.  The  exposure  was  3  seconds  at  f:$.6 
with  5  points  diffusion,  just  enough  to  soften  the 
contours  and  broaden  the  masses,  without  sacrificing 
strength.  The  8  x  10  Portrait  film  was  developed 
inpyroinatankandprintedon  Artura  Iris  C.     I^ge 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Lyle  A,  Morse 
for  "Alice."  an  outdoor  portrait,  in  which  the  maker 
has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  charm  of  his  subject 
and  produced  a  pose  reminiscent,  in  some  respects,  of 
theworkofGreuze.  MadeinNew  York  City  with  a 
4  X  J  Corona  camera  equipped  with  a  q-inch  Wollen- 
sak  Verito  lens.  The  exposure  at  j.jo  P.  M.  in 
June  in  good  light  was  :  second  at 7:4.5  with  a  K-3 
filter.  The  Standard  Orthonon  plate  was  tanked  in 
pyro  and  enlarged  on  bromide.     Page  14. 

The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  'Nellie  Mc,"  a 
studio  portrait  made  in  Massachusetts  by  Her- 
bert J.  Harper.  The  handlins  of  this  subject,  with 
the  enormous  hat  sharply  renectine  the  light  in  a 
reticulated  pattern  and  the  kjosety  knit  sweater 
allowing  the  li^t  waist  to  show  through  in  a  similar 
series  of  qxits,  required  careful  lifting  and  ex)Xi6ure 
to  give  correct  values  in  the  light  tones  ar>d  avoid 
undue  contrasts  in  the  shadows.  This  problem  has 
been  excellently  solved,  and  the  hat  turned  into  an 
excellent  background  for  the  profile  by  the  use  of  a 
low  viewpoint.  The  filling  ofthe  space  is  admirable. 
Made  with  a  Seneca  5x7  View  Camera  fitted  with 
Wollensak  Series  11  Velostigmat  of  8X  inches' 
focus.  The  exposure  was  made  indoors  in  August, 
using  three  100  watt  lamps  for  a  flood  li^t  and  one 
100  watt  lamp  for  a  profile  light.  The  exposure  was 
4  seconds  atf\4.s  and  the  Eastman  portrait  film  was 
developed  in  Monomet4iydro  and  enlarged  on 
double  wei^t  Rou^  Matt  Artura  Carbon  Sack. 
Page  jj. 

An  additional  third  prize  was  given  to  "Portrait  of 
F.  R.  W."  by  F.  D.  Burt,  a  strcmg  and  characteristic 
portrait  of  a  rugged  character.    This  was  made  in 
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western  Massachusetts  with  a  Century  Stu 
camera  equipped  with  a  Series  II  )}-inch  Turn 
Reich  lens.  The  exposure  was  j  seconds  in  bri| 
light  at  1  P.  M.  in  October  at  /:8.  The  Eastn 
portrait  film  was  developed  in  pyro  and  printed 
Artura  Iris  Grade  B.     Page  15. 

Another  third  prize  was  given  to  "Autumn  Riv 
by  John  N.  Consdorf.  a  most  charming  landsca 
subtly  aruj  beautifully  lighted  and  well  showing  so 
of  the  finest  qualities  ofthe  soft  focus  lens.  Ml 
with  a  )  K  "  4M  Grafkx  fitted  with  a  7-inch  Wdl 
sak  Verito.  The  exposure  in  Chicago  at  1 1  A.  M 
October,  in  good  light,  was  1-40  second  at  /^t-  1 
Standard  Orthonon  plate  was  devekped  in  py 
soda  and  enlarged  on  P.  M.  C.  Bromide  No, 
Page  j7, 

A  third  prize  was  also  given  to  "Morning  Worsh 
by  Sotaro  Saba.  Here  we  have  a  misty  early  mc 
ing  lighting  which  cuts  down  the  contrasts  r 
[erially  and  renders  theshadowsobscure  and  my: 
rious.  The  picture  is  interesting  for  its  composit 
and  quaint  costumes.  Made  with  a  q  x  ii  < 
Ememann  Reflex  camera  fitted  with  a  7-inch  C 
linear  A4.  The  exposure  in  Japan  at  7  A.  M. 
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October  in  bright  light,  was  1-15  second  at  /:5.4. 
The  Premo  filmpack  was  developed  in  pyro-soda  in  a 
tray  and  enlarged  on  Eastman  Portrait  Bromide. 
Page  25. 

Honorable  MenticMis  were  awarded  as  follows: 

F.  E.  Bronson 
Kenneth  D.  Smith 


Honorable  Mentions  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 


Home  Portrait 
Outdoor  Portrait 


Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 


The  Road  to  the  Woods 

Portrait 

When  Shepherds  Herd  their 

Flocks  by  Ni^t 
Thrown  off  our  Bow 
Pathway  to  the  Lake 
August  Landscape 
Entrance  to  Wonderland 
Soldiers  in  the  Making 
TTie  Mirror  of  Mom 
In  the  Frost  King's  Grip 
Playa  Redondo 
Sumet 
Geranium 
On  the  East  River 
Studying  Composition 
Landscape 
Peanut  Politics 
Marcella 

August  Recollections 
The  Sentinel 
Church  in  the  Sierra 
TTie  Moming  Mail 
Autumn 

Beautiful  October 
A  Modem  Fire  Ranger 
Decorative 
At  the  First  Tree 
Red  Roses 
Shadows 
Mother  s  Joy 
Some  Pumpkins 
The  Rural  Mail 
Now  the  Day  is  Ending. 

Nig^t  is  Drawing  Ni^ 
The  Angelus 
The  Lake  in  Autumn 


Lester  C.  Anderson 
H.  K.  Armura 

Chas.  I.  Belden 

Walter  L.  Bogert 

Dr.  L.  DToe 

Paul  W.  Bufler 

Stephen  J.  Bushya 

J.  E.  Carson 

Edwin  B.  Collins 

Geo.  W.  French 

Gustave  Glucckert 

Geo.  W.  Gould 

Walter  R.  Henry 

J.  K.  Hodges 

E.  E.  Jones 

W.  Kitchen 

Dr.  E.  L.  H.  McGinnis 

Clif  Maupin 

D.  R.  Miller 

Louis  R.  Murray 

Juventino  Ocampo 

Arthur  Palme 

E.  W.  Quigley 

H.  B.  Rudolph 

Walter  Rutherford 

Clark  H.  Rutter 

J.  A.  Singler 

James  Thomson 

Herman  D.  Warren 

Mrs.  Rosella  M.  Weller 

Joseph  F.  Westgatc 

B.  M.  Whi^k 

Wm.  J.  Wilson 

Miss  E.  B.  Wotkyns 

Oliver  P.  Young 


JtnSlICtfl  COMPETITION 

The  first  prize  in  the  junior  competiticwi  was 
awarded  to  *  Summer  Idyl'  by  Theo.  M.  Fisher,  a 
.genre  composition  in  wHich  the  figure  emphasizes 
ithe  strength  and  ruggedness  of  the  tree  and  the 
vastness  of  the  wide  plain  stretching  away  into 
illimitable  distance.  Made  with  a  5  x  7  CTraphic 
•camera  fitted  with  a  q-irKh  Voigtlander  Collinear 
lens.  The  exposure  at  4  P.  M.  in  October  in  sunlight 
was  1-5  second  at  /:i6.  The  Standard  Orthonon 
plate  was  developed  in  M.  O.  and  enlarged  on  P. 
"M.  C.  No.  6  with  a  Wollensfdc  Verito  lens.    Page  39. 

The  second  prize  was  given  to  "Helping  Grand- 
'Daddy'*  by  P.  F.  Squier.  a  well-composed  home 
.genre.  The  actors  are  attending  strictly  to  business, 
which  is  always  a  strcmg  point  in  the  making  of  a 
picture  of  action.  Made  with  a  zyi  x  jyi  Ansco 
•Speedex  fitted  with  3 >^-inch  Goerz  Celor  lens.  The 
•exposure  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  10  A.  M.  in  Septem- 
ber in  bri^t  li^t,  was  i-ioo  second  at  /:4.5  The 
Kodak  film  was  tanked  in  pyro  and  enlarged  on 
P.  M.  C.  No.  3.    Page  38. 
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Autumn 

Hand's  Better  n  Spoon 

Rotunda 

In  June 

Autumn 

Mill  Ruins 


H.  J .  Brennan 

W.  Keibcl 

lames  Owen 

Paul  Richardson 

C.  B.  Rosher 

Harold  Winslow 


Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 
Looking  North  toward  Hudson's  Bay   A.  F.  Adams 


The  Old  Road 

A  Cloudy  Dawn 

Feeding  Chickens 

The  Thinker 

Leila 

Icicles 

Child  Study 

The  Silent  Creek 

Under  the  Live  Oak 

At  the  Dock 

Through  the  Window 

My  Boy 

Sun  Path 

Mother's  Pride 

Field  &  Stream 

Across  the  Pond 

Busybodies 

The  Rocky  Gorge 

An  Old  Doorway 

One  Evening  on  Sea 

The  Stone  Mason 

The  Arch 

The  Highway  Bridge 

Construction 

Twilight 

Friendly  Enemies 

Sentinels 

The  Homeward  Path 

Nature's  &  Man's 

The  Picture  Book 

The  Mission  Cloisters 

Across  the  Inlet 

Porch  Photography 

Toward  the  Rising  Sun 

The  Express 

Baby  Smiles 

Just  Plain  Posing 

Evening  on  the  River 

Shrimp  Fishermen 

Brady  s  Leap 

Crandall  Creek 

At  Anchor 

The  Cascade 

Devil's  Rock 

Peace 

The  Pool 

The  New  Dining  Room 

In  the  Woods 

Outdoor  Portrait 

Tumbling  Waters 

October  Brook 

An  ExpressicMi  of  Simplicity 

The  Poplar  Tree 


Carl  F.  Aim 
Wm.  Edw.  Ban- 
John  H.  D.  Blankc 
Wm.  Blatney 
Ralph  B.  Bonwit 
Angeline  R.Boughner 
Walter  P.  Bruning 
Albert  J.  Burkett 
Horace  T.  G.  Bush 
P.  A.  Cazaubon 
E.  C.  Channel! 
Chester  £>emaree 
J.  S.  Everett 
John  P.  Geertz 
Alton  RGoud 
Thomas  F.  Griffin 
Albert  Hardman 
WUlard  H.  Harting 
Ellen  C.  Hildebrand 
Stepehen  E.  Isaac 
Jiro  Ito 
John  lanson 
G.  G.  Kanable 
Carl  Kcttellc 
Edgar  L.  Kline 
Herbert  Kraatz 
W.  W.  Kuntz 
Howard  E.  Louis 
R.  K.  McFarland 
W.McGrath 
Franklin  G.  Mcintosh 
Geo.  S.  Matthews 
Rex.  G.  Mattice 
Arthur  W.  Moreau 
Wm.  Moyoha 
Benj.  C.  Netts 
M.  W.  Osterweis 
Jno.  Pa  ton.  Jr. 
Leroy  H.  Pompa 
W.  M.  Powers 
Fred  W.  Rapp 
Howard  K.  Rowe 
Wells  F.  Samson 
C.  E.  Saunders 
F.  S.  Scheetz 
Edw.  J.  Shepherd 
Edwards  H.  omith 
Geo.  A.  Smith 
A.  M.  Tomlinson 
J.  F.  Weteter 
A.  S.  Workman 
A.  S.  Yoshida 
John  B.  Ziemanski 


ROLL  OF  HONCtfl 

FIRST  PRIZE 
J.  H.  Field  8 

SECOND  PRIZE 

Geo.  W.  French  7  Alexander  Murray  6 

H.  B.  Rudolph  7  Kenneth  D.  Smith  6 


THIRD  PRIZE 
I.  Herbert  Sauriders  8  Jared  Gardner  6 

F.  D.  Burt  6  Wm.  J .  Wilson  6 

W.  R.  Bradford  5 

HONORABLE  MENTION.  SENIOR  CLASS 


Gustav  Queckert  1 1 
Louis  A.  I3yar  10 
A.  F.  France  10 
W.  Kitchen  10 
Fred  E.  Crum  q 
Sotaro  Saba  q 
Ira  T.  Bronson  8 
Lawrence  Baker  7 
Edwin  B.  Collins  7 


Herbert  J.  Harper  7 

Carrol  B.  Neblettc  6 

Juventino  Ocampo  6 

Clark  H.  Rutter  6 

Louis  R.  Murray  5 

Robert  P.  Nute  5 

Fred  R.  Raven  6 

Walter  Rutherford  5 

Oliver  P.  Young  5 


COMMENDATION.  SENIOR. CLASS 


Walter  L.  Bogert  30 
Chas.  D.  Mescrvey  21 
James  Thomson  iq 
C.  B.  Weed  iq 
Walter  R.  Hcruy  15 
F.  A.  Northrup  1 5 
Stephen  Marsn  14 
Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns  13 
lulicn  J.  Proskauer  12 
Walter  Rutherford  1 1 
C.  M.  Harris  10 
Dr.  E.  L.  C.  McGinnis  10 
Arthur  Palme  10 
GusSchinkel  10 
E.  W.  Quigley  q 
H.  K.  Armura  8 
Frank  King  8 

W.  H.  Waitc 


Leo  Kraft  8 

J.  A.  Singler  8 

Herman  D.  Warren  8 

J.  K.  Hodges  7 

L.  A.  Morse  7 

H.  B.  Neal  7 

F.  E.  Bronson  6 

Wm.  S.  Davis  6 

E.  E.  Jones  6 

B.  M.  Whitlock  6 

Dr.  L.  Broe  5 

St^hen  J.  Bushya  $ 

Victor  D.  Elmere  5 

W.  H.  Finch  5 

M.  L.  Shattuck  5 

Arthur  H.  Travers  5 
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HONORABLE  MENTION.  JUNIOR  CLASS 
R.  M.  Hart  6  H.  Bowly  5 

Joseph  F.  Westgate  5 

COMMENDATION.  JUNIOR  CLASS 


F.  H.  Chant  20 
John  Ziemanski  20 
W.  Keibel  iq 
Jiro  Ito  16 
Garnet  E.  Jacques  16 
Harvey  C.  Pendcry  16 
Edwards  H.  Smith  16 
Howard  E.  Loub  1 5 
Edw.  L.  Gilroy  14 
P.  F.  Squier  1^ 
L.  Archambauit  13 
Geo.  A.  Beane.  Jr.  13 
Paul  Richardson  1 3 
Talbot  Richardson  12 
J.  F.  Webster  12 
John  P&ton,  Jr.  1 1 
H.  J.  Brennan  10 
P.  A.  Cazaubon  10 
John  N.  Consdorf  10 
Dliver  Frantz  10 
Stephen  E.  Isaac  10 
L  W.  Jeflfers  10 
iV.  W.  Kuntz  10 
Wm,  Ludlum  10 
-toward  K.  Rowe  10 
Mfred  S.  Upton  10 
^'^m.  E.  Barr  q 
>inion  Jochamowitz  q 
rving  S.  Lovegrove  q 


J.  R.  Frow  8 

John  P.  Gccrtz  8 

Geo.  S.  Matthews  8 

A.  C.  Norton  8 
Juan  St.  Cere  8 

Ivan  Sokoloff  8 

B.  F.  Willard  8 
John  H.  D.  Blanke  7 

A.  W.  Crawford  7 

Chester  Demaree  7 

R.  W.  Garwood  7 

C.  V.  Hewitt  7 
V.  Rose  Huff  7 

Rex  G.  Mattice  7 

G.  A.  Smith  7 

E.J.  Williams  7 

Walter  P.  Bruning  6 

Robt.  E.  DeLarKi  6 

Chas.  T.  Graves  6 

Geo.  F.  Hogan  6 

I.  Komaniya  6 

Wm.  T.  McGrath  6 

Stephen  J.  Palickar  6 

Mary  E.  Bcnham 

Herbert  L.  IDouglas 

Geo.  L.  Heath 

John  Janson 

Harry  G.Pearcc 

Dr.  C.  W.  Pratt 


H.  J.  Mahlenbrock  q 
M.  W.  Osterweis  q 
The  Walters  q 
A.  S.  Workman  q 
Marjorie  Chater  8 
Edwin  A.  Falk  8 


Edwin  A.  Roberts  5 

Ford  E.  Samuel  5 

T.  Shimizu  5 

A.  M.  Tomlinson  5 

John  Tomello  5 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Of  the  portraits  on  pages  3.  5.  q.  23.  27  and  the 
landscape  on  page  2q.  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give 
detailea  criticism.  Their  maker.  Charles  Henry 
Davis  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  best  known  por- 
trait photographers  of  that  city,  a  veteran  of  the 
profession  and  a  past  master  of  technic  and  com- 
position. His  exnibition  at  The  Camera  Qub. 
New  York,  during  October,  from  which  these  pk> 
tures  were  selected,  was  deservedly  one  of  the  most 
popular  held  in  the  club  roon^  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Davis  knows  how  to  make  his  pictures  human 
and  attractive  without  losing  in  artistic  interest  in 
the  slightest  degree.  They  show  accurate  analysis 
of  character  and  a  strong  presentation  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  subject. 

"Nocturne."  by  P.  A.  Dietz.  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  night  pictures  of  New  York  which  has  come 
to  our  attention.  This  picture  was  awarded  an 
honorable  mention  in  the  recent  competition  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  the  nnuEdcer  was  kind 
enough  to  let  us  have  a  copy  for  reproduction. 
PajK  7. 

The  beautiful  snow  crystab  reproduced  on  page  1 1 
are  a  few  from  the  many  hundreds  which  have  been 
plK>tographed  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  by  their  maker.  Pursuing  his  work 
with  unvarying  assiduity  through  the  winter  storms 
of  a  generation,  he  has  achieved  world-wide  fame  and 
made  a  greater  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject  than  any  other  investicator.  His  pictures 
are  in  the  collections  of  scientinc  investigators  and 
institutions  throughout  the  world  and  we  feel  sure 
that  our  readers  will  be  gratified  by  the  helpful  ar- 
ticle which  Mr.  Bentley  has  written  for  us. 

The  three  pictures  on  page ^31.35  and  41 .  selected 
from  the  recent  Members'  Exhibition  of  The 
Camera  Qub.  New  York,  arc  fair  examples  of  the 
versatility  and  power  displayed  in  the  work  of  this 
metropolitan  club.  Its  members'  exhibitions  are 
always  interesting  and  we  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  reproduce  the  work  of  the  club  members 
from  year  to  year. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography,  by  the 
Photo  Pictorialists  of  Buffalo,  with  53  illustrations 
by  members  of  the  Society.  American  Photograj^c 
Publishing  Company.  Boston.  Mass.    $3.50  net. 

The  Photo  Pictorialists  of  Buffalo  was  originallv 
composed  of  ei^t  members.  G.  Edwin  Keller.  Ed- 
ward B.  Sides.  Charles  A.  Booz.  Oscar  C.  Anthony. 
Will  A.  Hatch.  John  M.  Schreck,  S.  S.  Lloyd  and 
W.  H.  Porterfiefd.  the  secretary,  all  of  whom  were 
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JUST  PLAIN  PRINTS 

Prize  Article,  Literary  Competition 
AUGUST  KRUC 

I  photographer  was  showing  his  friend  around  the  exhibition,  and   they 
!  stopped  for  a  moment  before  an  unusually  effective  snow-scene. 

"Look  at  that!"  exclaimed  the  friend.     "Isri*t  that  a  dandy?    What 
I  is  it  — ■  a  platinum  print?" 

"What,  that?"  replied  the  photographer.     "[  should  say  not.    That's 
I  just  a  plain  print." 

What  did  he  mean?  His  friend  understood;  I  understood,  and  you 
understand  too.  "Plain  print"  has  come  to  mean  simply  a  print  made  on  one  of  the 
many  chloride  or  bromide  developing-out  papers  now  obtainable. 

Wh«i  I  make  the  seemingly  rash  statement  that  ninety  nine  per  cent  of  the  photo- 
graphic printing  of  the  present  day  is  done  on  what  is  popularly  known  as  gaslight  paper 
and  its  elder  brother  and  ally,  bromide  paper.  I  do  so  without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, for  two  reasons;  first,  that  sober  thought  will,  in  the  absence  of  statistics,  iiKline 
scoffers  to  agree  with  me,  and,  second,  that  the  refuge  of  the  mind-reader  in  the  old  story 
will  always  be  open  to  me. 

The  mind-reader,  you  remember,  held  a  folded  slip  of  paper  to  his  forehead  and  frowned 
with  the  sincerity  of  his  concentration.  It  was  at  a  vaudeville  show.  "I  see  the  initials 
L.  M.."  he  intoned  slowly.     "Is  L.  M.  in  the  audience?" 

The  man  who  delights  in  the  discomfiture  of  earnest  seekers  after  truth  and  devotes 
all  his  superior  mental  equipment  to  that  end,  raised  his  hand  and  waved  it.  "Here!" 
he  shouted,  nodding  satisfiedly  to  his  neighbors. 

"L,  M..  I  see  your  thought,"  asserted  the  mind-reader  in  measured  accents.  "You 
want  to  know  how  many  hairs  you  have  on  your  head."  He  stopped  short  and  looked 
annoyed.     "Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  question?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"Yes.  I  do!"  proclaimed  his  tormentor  triumphantly.     "Answer  it  if  you  can!" 
The  mystic  deliberated  with  himself.     "Very  well,  then,"  he  said  finally.       "There 
are  exactly  eight  thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty  seven  hairs.    Er  —  if  you  don't 
believe  me,  just  count  'em." 

Seriously,  for  all  people  save  the  comparatively  few  elect  (among  whom,  gentle  reader, 
we  are  numbered)  the  fifty-seven  varieties  of  developing-out  paper  have  entirely  replaced 
all  other  printing  processes.    To  such  an  extent  has  the  usurpation  been  carried  that  the 
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average  person,  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  photography,  is  apt  to  exclaim,  upon  seeing 
a  gum-print  or  a  bromoil.  "Why,  it  doesn't  look  like  a  photograph  at  all!"  By  which 
statement  is  meant,  of  course,  that  it  doesn't  look  like  a  gaslight  print  at  all.  Since,  then, 
gaslight  printing  is  photography  to  such  a  great  number,  no  further  excuse  should  be  re- 
quired for  an  article  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  is  to  gather,  edit  and  record  a  mass  of 
miscellaneous  information  designed  to  be  of  assistarwe  in  securing  the  best  possible  prints 
on  deveioping-out  papers.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  carelessness  in  printing  and  the  indiffer- 
ent work  turned  out  by  a  great  many  finishing  houses  for  the  snap-shotter  will  finally 
result  in  the  process  falling  into  disrepute  with  pictorial  workers,  which  would  be  a  pity, 
for  it  is  quite  capable  of  holding  its  own  with  other  pictorial  straight  mediums. 

Parenthetically,  why  cannot  something  be  done  along  the  line  of  titles  for  the  most 
popular  process  of  them  all  ?  The  present  ones  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Look  them 
over.  Gaslight  print?  Won't  do  —  I  use  electricity.  Azo  print?  Won't  do  —  I  use 
Beezo.  IDeveloping-out  paper  print?  Won't  do  —  I'm  a  busy  man.  "Oh,  well,  'plain 
print'  suits  me,"  votes  the  average  man,  and  thus  a  most  invidious  title  is  saddled  on  the 
process  which  has  so  badly  outdistanced  all  rivals  for  popular  favor. 

The  immense  variety  of  papers  now  obtainable  may  well  be  confusing  to  the  inex- 
perienced, but  any  particular  brand  and  grade  can  quickly  be  allocated  to  its  proper  place 
by  classifying  it  either  according  to  its  speed  or  its  contrast  characteristics.  Perhaps  as 
comprehensive,  compact  and  fair  a  division  as  can  be  made  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

I.    Fast  Bromides,  such  as  Royal. 

I.    Slow  Bromides,  such  as  P.  M.  C.  Contrast. 

3.  Fast  Chloro-bromides  such  as  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

4.  Gaslight,  soft,  such  as  Cyko  red  label. 

5.  Gaslight,  medium,  such  as  Rexo  normal. 

6.  Gaslight,  hard,  such  as  Azo  No.  4. 

7.  Slow  Chlorides,  such  as  Artura  Iris. 

The  first  three  grades  are  intended  for  enlarging,  and  the  last  fourprimarily  for  printing 
by  contact.  This  is  not  an  infallible  rule,  however,  as  any  one  of  the  seven  grades  of 
paper  can  be  used  for  either  projected  or  contact  work,  given  suitable  working  appliances. 
In  an  article  of  this  size,  it  will  be  impossible  to  touch  upon  the  enlarging  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, with  all  the  special  problems  which  printing  by  projection  brings  up.  The  omission 
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ut  to  consider  contact  printing  in  greater  detail,  and  will  in  addition  a\x^ 


Given  a  negative  from  which  the  best  print  possible  is  to  be  made,  it  is  first  carefiill} 
tcrucinfred  to  determine  in  advance,  without  the  annoyance  of  unnecessary,  expensiu 
txpchmmu,  the  precise  surface,  grade  of  the  paper  and  the  constitution  of  the  developc 
itfhidi  wiO  beused  to  make  the  prints. 

Choice  of  the  surface  of  the  paper  presents  no  difficulty.  If  the  print  is  to  be  used  fc: 
reproduction  work,  a  glossy  paper  is  desirable  but  by  no  means  essential,  particularly  i: 
cuts  whidi  are  smaller  in  area  than  the  print  are  to  be  made.  For  this  purpose,  smooth 
matt,  white  p^>er  is  just  as  good  as  the  glossy  and  much  less  troublesome.  In  passing 
jute  a  wofd  of  advice :  if  you  use  glossy  paper,  go  the  limit  —  squeegee  the  prints  until  they 
arc  as  shiny  as  they  can  he  made.  A  glossy  print  which  is  dried  in  the  ordinary  way  is « 
pathetic  affair. 

Smooch  papers,  then,  are  to  be  used  with  small  n^atives  and  those  abounding  ir 
fine  detail  1 1  is  a  curious  fact,  which  could  be  readily  explained,  no  doubt,  by  the  psychoi- 
ogists^  that  prints  on  smooth  paper  are  always,  when  held  in  the  hand,  sulnnitted  tc 
closer  inspection  than  those  on  rough  stock.  This  latter  is  more  suitable  for  large  n^a- 
ttves,  since  it  invests  the  prints  with  the  charm  of  texture :  it  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
papers  which  obtrude  their  texture  at  the  expense  of  the  print  are  undesirable  from  ar. 
artistic  point  of  view.  The  fact  that  a  print  is  a  good  imitation  of  a  grisaille  painting  (Ti 
canvas  doesn^t  make  it  a  good  photograph. 

As  regards  color  of  stock,  white  can  be  used  for  anything.  As  nuinufactured  at 
present,  it  is  not  too  cold  in  tone.  Occasionally  one  will  have  a  sunlit  landscape  or  a 
portrait  which  needs  a  cream  or  buff  stock  to  do  it  justke  —  but  don  t  make  the  mistake 
of  printing  snow-scenes  on  such  tinted  paper.  There  is  a  pink  paper  obtainable  —  I 
wonder  who  uses  it? 

The  grade  of  paper  to  be  used  is  determined  by  two  things :  primarily  by  the  contrasts, 
or  amount  of  differentiation  between  the  lights  and  the  darks  of  the  negative,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  by  the  effect  desired  from  the  negative.  Thus,  while  normal  procedure  would 
be  to  print  a  soft  negative  on  a  normal  or  even  a  hard  paper,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  pic- 
torialist  wtio  wished  to  obtain  an  e^^ecially  soft,  low-toned  print  would  employ  one  of  the 
slow  chloride  papers,  developing  in  a  solution  mixed  to  suit  the  conditk>ns. 

Ordinarily,  though,  normal  negatives  will  continue  to  be  printed  on  normal  papers, 
soft  negatives  will  look  to  the  harder  varieties  of  paper  to  give  that  snap  to  the  print  which 
the  negative  itself  lacks;  and  the  effect  of  the  strong,  contrasty  negative  will  be  toned 
down  by  the  slower  and  softer-working  papers. 

It  is  the  degree  of  development  accorded  to  the  negative  which  is  the  determining 
factor  in  the  problem  of  the  grade  of  paper  to  be  used.  Broadly,  underdeveloped  nega- 
tives will  require  contrasty  paper :  overdeveloped  negatives  must  be  printed  on  the  softer 
grades:  plates  into  which  a  normal  set  of  gradations  has  been  developed  will  give  good 
prints  on  any  of  the  normal  or  soft  grades  of  paper,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  worker. 
To  sum  up,  for  soft  negatives  use  papers  in  classes  z  and  6,  above :  for  normal  negative 
use  classes  i,  3,  4,  5.  and  7:  and  for  contrasty,  hard  plates,  Ose  classes  i,  3.  4,  and  7, 

The  paper  having  been  chosen,  let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  time  to  the  workroorr 
and  the  apparatvis  with  which  we  shall  make  the  prints  We  shall  require  a  light  tc 
print  by  and  a  light  to  develop  by:  these  may  well  be  one  light,  but  modem  eflfictcn: 
methods  decree  that  there  be  two  Then  some  means  must  be  provided  to  hold  tbt 
negative  and  paper  in  contact  while  the  exposing  light  is  doing  its  work.  After  the  print 
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has  been  exposed,  it  passes  through  successive  trays  of  developer,  rinse  and  fixing  bath 
on  its  way  to  the  washing  tank.  These  are  the  essentials.  There  are  several  appliances 
which  are  so  useful  as  to  be  almost  necessities,  and  they  shall  come  in  for  their  share  of 
description. 

First,  as  to  the  actual  printing.  This  is- accomplished  in  a  nearly  ideal  manner  by 
the  printing  machines  now  available  in  a  plethora  of  styles  and  sizes.  The  paper  is 
slapped  into  place,  squashed  with  a  motion  of  the  foot,  aiid  emerges  a  second  later  per- 
fectly prepared  to  yield  up  its  latent  image  to  the  action  of  the  developer.  There  are 
few  amateurs  who  can  afford  the  space  required  by  such  a  machine,  and  the  majority  yet 
takes  comfort  in  the  fact  that  prints  every  whit  as  good  (and  in  many  cases  better)  can 
be  made  by  the  aid  of  the  old-fashioned  printing  frame  with  the  clamping  back. 

If  electricity  is  available,  as  it  now  is  mostly  everywhere,  for  the  advantage  of  uni- 
formity of  results  it  is  unwise  to  depend  on  luck  or  make-shift  measurements  with  a  piece 
of  knotted  string  to  get  the  light  distance  accurately.     It  is  much  simpler  to  construct  a 
box,  into  the  top  of  which  a  printing  frame  is  fitted,  as  shown  in  our  sketch,  so  doing 
away  with  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  constancy  of  the  light.    The  printing  frame  need  not 
be  taken  from  the  box  with  every  print:  the  back  is  simply  removed  and  the  paper  lifted 
out.     It  will  be  noticed  that  a  "momentary  contact"  switch  is  indicated  for  the  exposing 
switch:  this  harxiy  affair  works  like  the  push-buttons  wc  use  for  ringing  door-bells,  con- 
urns  the 
truction, 
t  is  more 
he  short 
ame  line 


printing 
not  yet 
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The  exposure  being  the  most  important  thing  that  can  haf^en  to  a  sheet  of  print- 
paper,  it  is  most  essential  that  it  be  accurate  for  the  effect  desired.  Usually  there  is  a 
highlight  in  the  picture  somewhere,  which  can  be  used  as  a  guide  —  a  sort  of  datum  from 
which  our  photographic  computations  can  be  made.  The  aim,  in  ordinary  printing, 
should  be  to  get  this  highlight  almost  as  white  as  the  paper;  in  fact,  if  the  highlight  is 
only  a  small  dot  or  patch,  it  can  be  truthfully  represented  by  the  white  paper,  l^rge 
areas  should  have  a  slight  amount  of  reduced  silver  tinting  them,  to  avoid  a  harsh  and 
glaring  appeararKe.  The  exposure,  therefore,  should  be  adjusted  so  that  the  highlights 
are  correctly  rendered,  development  taking  place  in  a  standard  developer  for  a  standard 
length  of  time.  If  the  exposure  given  is  so  short  that  proltmged  immersion  in  the  de- 
veloper is  resorted  to  in  an  attempt  to  secure  gradation  in  the  lights,  the  print  is  said  to 
be  "forced."  If  the  exposure  is  too  great,  the  print  must  be  snatched  from  the  developer 
before  this  has  had  time  to  reduce  to  metallic  form  all  the  silver  salt  acted  on  by  light. 
In  either  event  the  print  is  unsuccessful. 

If  the  print  has  correctly  exposed  and  developed  highlights,  the  appearance  of  the 
shadows  is  an  indication  of  whether  the  correct  grade  of  paper  has  been  used.  For 
example,  harsh,  gradationless,  dead-black  shadows  woukl  signify  too  hard  and  contrasty  a 
paper,  and  the  remedy  would  be  found  either  in  the  employment  of  a  softer  paper,  reduc- 
tion of  the  negative  with  persulphate  of  ammonia,  or  experiments  with  the  weak  bichro- 
mate solution  before  development. 
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The  time  of  exposure  must  be  determined  by  each  worker  for  himself,  as  the  individual 
negatives  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  printed  vary  so  much.  After  the 
time  has  been  set,  however,  for  the  different  negatives  and  printing  papers,  the  resource- 
ful photographer  will  probably  want  to  construct  for  himself  a  comparator  box,  to  make 
future  exposures  as  correct  and  free  from  guesswork  as  possible.  Three  negatives,  one 
each  of  soft,  medium  and  hard,  are  mounted  before  a  large  sheet  of  opal  glass  having 
enough  light  behind  it  to  illuminate  it  properly.  The  new  negatives  can  be  matched  up 
with  this  contrivance  very  quickly,  and  the  exposure  and  the  grade  of  the  paper  to  be 
used  easily  determined  by  reference  to  the  standard  negatives,  exposures  for  which  are,  of 
course,  known.  Even  if  the  negative  is  not  an  exact  match  for  one  of  the  three  standard, 
it  is  easy,  by  interpolation,  to  approximate  the  correct  exposure. 

It  is  sometimes  recommended  to  increase  the  contrast  of  a  print  by  lengthening  the 
exposure  and  shortening  the  time  of  development  correspondingly.  However  desirable 
this  method  may  be  in  an  emergency,  its  effect  on  the  color  of  the  print  (particularly  if 
subsequently  sulphide-toned)  should  not  permit  it  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  con- 
trast papers,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  these  are  actually  needed. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  exposure  as  nearly  correct  as  possible,  for 
only  in  this  way  will  the  best  prints  be  secured.  Accuracy  in  this  regard  is  tested  as 
follows:  the  print,  after  its  first  appearance  in  the  developer,  will  gradually  build  up  to  a 
certain  density,  and  then  seem  to  stop  development  for  a  time.  A  quarter  of  a  minute 
shows  no  change  in  the  image.  If,  at  the  time  of  this  stoppage,  the  print  presents  the 
desired  appearance,  the  exposure  was  correct.  If  underdone,  evidenced  by  lack  of  grada- 
tion in  the  lights,  the  exposure  was  insufficient  —  double  it  on  the  next  trial.  Should  the 
print  flash  up  quickly,  and  blacken  before  you  can  act,  cut  the  exposure  in  half,  at  least. 

The  printing  speed  of  developing-out  paper  depends  directly  on  the  devel<^>er  used. 
Anyone  who  has  tried  to  make  a  large  batch  of  prints  with  a  single  trayful  of  developer 
realizes  this  fact.  As  the  developer  is  used  more  and  more,  it  is  necessary  to  incresae  the 
exposure  of  prints  from  the  same  negative.  Likewise,  the  experimenter  who  has  tried  to 
secure  warm-toned  prints  by  direct  development  knows  that  it  is  imperative  to  increase 
the  exposure  five  to  twenty  times,  according  to  the  amount  of  bromide  in  the  developer. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  developer  exerts  a  strong  influence  on  the  printing 
paper  in  the  matter  of  color  and  contrast  as  well  as  regards  speed.  I  give  the  following 
tested  formulae,  with  their  characteristic  reactions,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  of  assis- 
tance to  those  who  rely  implicitly,  albeit  blindly,  on  the  M.Q.  tube,  as  well  as  experienced 
workers: 

Detail  E)eveloper  (for  softness) 

Stock        Dilute 
Solution    Solution 

Water 80     oz.     32  oz. 

Elon 60     gr.      12  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite    2      oz.   176  gr. 

Hydrochinon J/i  oz.     44  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate iJP^  oz.    132  gr. 

Potassium  bromide 60     gr.      12  gr. 

For  use,  take  one  part  of  the  stock  solution  to  one  part  of  water.     For  convenience,  a 

dilute  solution  is  given  for  those  who  prefer  to  mix  developer  fresh  each  time.     This 

formula  is  intended  for  soft  working  papers,  such  as  Artura  Iris,  but  it  can  be  used  for 

any  paper  desired.     It  is  a  slow  developer,  yielding  prints  of  a  warm  olive  tinge.     Develop- 
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ment  takes  place  in  from  i}4  toi  minutes,  at  70  degrees.  Care  is  necessary  not  to  over- 
expose, as  muddy  prints  are  the  result.  The  developer  is  not  so  suitable  for  prints 
which  are  to  be  toned,  either  by  hypo-alum  or  redevelopment,  but  it  can  be  used  for  this 
if  slightly  more  corKentrated,  and  the  prints  allowed  to  remain  in  it  until  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  .been  fully  developed. 

Brilliant  Developer  (fc«  contrast)     c  i  .■         c  1  ..■ 

^  Solution     ^Solution 

Water 80     oz.  24  oz. 

Eton. yi  oz-  12  gr 

Sodium  sulphite j      02.  131  gr. 

Hydrochinon i      02.  44  gr- 

Sodium  carbonate jK  oz-  244  gr. 

Potassium  bromide 60     gr.  1 1  gr. 
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take  one  part  of  the  stock  solution  to  two  parts  of  water.  This  is  nearly  i 
wr  as  the  forgoing,  with,  however,  reduced  allowance  of  sulphite  and 
>nate,  to  give  brilliant,  snappy  prints.  Dcvdopment  takes  place  quick 
increased  carbonate,  and  is  complete  in  25  seconds  at  70  degrees.  The  co 
s  blue-black  at  first,  but  as  the  developer  is  used  this  changes  to  a  pure  blat 
1  to  use  this  formula  for  bromide  papers,  add  one  ounce  of  potassium  broini 
instead  of  sixty  grains  as  called  for.  This  is  a  most  satisfactory  all-rou 
it  will  give  any  color  or  gradation  desired,  but  it  does  not  keep  very  u-t 
itly  corked,  full  bottles. 

nnot  use  metol,  others  prefer  a  developer  which  is  mixed  up  fresh  eve 
d,  and  for  these  the  following  is  given: 
Aao  Amidol 

ao  oz. 

sulphite 310  gr. 

bisulphite 1  lo  gr. 

60  gr. 

m  bromide 5  gr. 

idol  is  the  developer  par  excellence  for  bromide  papers,  giving  good  bit 
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black  or  pure  black  prints  of  surprising  dainty  and  depth.     It  can  also  be  used  diluted  and 
with  a  small  amount  of  bromide  added,  for  the  soft  chloride  papers. 

A  timer  is  often  used  to  determine  the  duration  of  the  exposure :  a  decided  tendency 
toward  uniformity  would  result  if  one  were  used  beside  the  developing  tray.  E>evelop- 
menc  by  time  is  fundamentally  sound  procediire,  as  evidenced  by  the  success  of  the 
tank-develo[»T)ent  method:  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  practice  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  papers  as  well.  If  print  after  print  is  developed  until  the  solution  quits  on  the 
job  from  sheer  exhaustion,  a  timer  will  not  be  worth  much  —  but  then,  neither  will  the 
prints.  It  is  better  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  solution,  say  eight  ounces  of  it  for  six 
five-by-sevens,  throwing  this  away  and  replacing  with  fresh  when  the  six,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, have  been  developed. 

Plenty  of  safe  yellow  light  should  be  provided  to  examine  the  prints  while  they  are 
in  the  developer.  An  unbelievable  fimount  of  illumination  can  be  used,  with  perfect 
safety,  if  it  is  of  the  proper  color.  Red  is  safe,  of  course,  but  too  dim.  Yellow  is  safe, 
and  the  brightest  light  to  the  eye.  If  there  is  a  special  darkroom,  an  indirect  lighting 
fixture  may  easily  be  made  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  supplemented  by  a  lamp  just 
in  front  of  the  development  tray:  for  work  at  home,  of  course,  the  indirect  light  will  have 
to  be  di^^ensed  with.  It  is  a  good  plan,  when  there  are  a  number  of  prints  of  the  same 
n^ative  to  be  made,  to  take  the  first  one  from  the  fixing  bath  and  to  lay  it  on  a  tray 
which  has  been  reversed  bottom  up,  setting  tray  and  print  by  the  side  of  the  developing 
tray,  when  it  will  be  easy  to  see  when  to  stop  development. 
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A  good  yellow  light  is  invaluable  when  sepia  tones  are  to  be  secured  by  direct  develop- 
ment. This  is  done  when  true  sepia  tones  are  wanted  —  the  redeveloped  print  is  called 
sepia  by  courtesy  only.  The  following  formula  is  given  for  experiment,  with  the  caution 
that  good  negatives  must  be  used,  and  the  relation  of  exposure  and  developer  exceptionally 
well  thought  out: 

Warm-Tone  Developer 

Water i6      oz. 

Paramidophenol lo       gr. 

Hydrochinon 20      gr. 

Sodium  sulphite i  >^  dr. 

Sodium  carbonate ij/^  dr. 

Saturated  solution  of  potassium  bromide 3  fl.  dr. 

An  increase  in  exposure  of  from  five  to  twenty  times  is  required  when  this  developer  is 
used.     It  works  well  with  Professional  Cyko  and  Artura  Iris. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  those  handy  little  print  tongs,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  handle,  develop  and  fix  the  prints  without  getting  the  hands  into  the  solutions. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  three  of  them,  marked  respectively  **Developer,"  **Rinse/'  and 
**Hypo,"  thus  avoiding  contamination  of  the  solutions  and,  what  is  just  as  important, 
keeping  the  hands  fit  for  the  finer  kinds  of  manipulation  entailed  by  the  pursuit  of  pho- 
tography. 

The  presence  of  hydrochinon  in  a  developer  opens  up  the  line  of  staining  possibilities 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  touched  upon.  There  would  be  no  use  in  considering  each 
sort  of  stain  and  analyzing  it  for  cause  and  remedy.  Most  stains  are  the  result  of  sheer 
carelessness.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  given  fresh  paper,  new  developer  mixed 
according  to  formula,  a  proper  rinse,  an  active,  clean  fixing  bath,  and  the  correct  amount 
of  intelligent  supervision,  there  will  be  no  serious  trouble  from  stains.  If  you  use  old, 
discolored  hypo,  you  are  simply  inviting  stains.  If  you  remove  the  print  from  the  de- 
veloper to  hold  it  in  your  hand  for  infection,  don't  be  surprised  to  see  your  hand  outlined 
in  a  stubborn  yellow-brown  stain  image  on  the  face  of  the  print.  Stains  are  mostly  oxida- 
tion products;  if  the  print  is  kept  beneath  the  surface  of  the  solutions,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  can  have  no  effect  upon  it,  stains  thus  being  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

For  the  rinsing  bath,  it  is  generally  recommended  to  use  a  weak  acetic  acid  solution. 
This  is  effective  in  that  it  stops  development,  but  its  action  on  the  fixing  bath  is  problema- 
tical. A  better  acid  stop  bath  is  made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  sodium  bisulphite  in 
each  quart  of  water.  The  sulphurous  acid  resulting  will  not  decompose  the  hypo.  The 
print  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stop  bath  for  at  least  ten  seconds,  to  permit 
complete  neutralization  of  the  alkali  in  the  developer. 

A  fixing  bath  whkh  is  milky,  scummy  or  frothy  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  For  prints 
which  are  intended  to  be  of  more  than  passing  interest  it  is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy  to 
use  ancient,  overworked  hypo  solution.  A  print  properly  fixed  does  not  need  an  immense 
amount  of  washing  to  render  it  permanent.  There  is  a  comforting  lack  of  slipperiness 
about  a  print  immersed  in  a  properly  compounded  acid  hypo  bath.  Ten  minutes  in 
fresh  solution,  allowed  to  act  all  the  time  on  the  face  of  the  print,  is  ample  time  to  fix 
development  papers  completely.  Complete  fixation  of  all  the  prints  should  not  be  ex- 
pected if  they  are  piled  into  a  heap  and  allowed  to  remain  so  for  the  allotted  time. 

The  usual  strength  of  hypo  solution  used  for  gaslight  prints  is  two  pounds  of  the 
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crystals  to  a  gallon  of  warm  warer.    To  the  solution  is  added  three  ounces  (more  if  neces- 
sary in  summer)  of  a  hardener  compounded  as  follows: 

Acid  Hardener 

Water 8     oz. 

Acetic  acid,  28% 8     oz. 

White    alum ij^  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite i  >i  oz. 

Make  sure  the  alum  is  thoroughly  dissolved  before  adding  the  sulphite. 

When  hypo  has  started  to  decompose,  it  is  apt  to  leave  its  mark  on  the  prints  in  the 
form  of  a  white,  powdery  deposit,  visible  after  the  print  is  dried.  Ordinary  washing  will 
not  remove  this:  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.     Try  rubbing  with  a  wad  of  cotton 


ked  in  a  strong  sodium  carbonate  solution,  washing  well,  afterward,  to  ren-ove  th 
bonate.  The  wash  water  is  sometimes  blamed  for  this  deposit,  but  the  fault  lies,  I 
ieve,  with  the  6xing  bath. 

The  hypo  having  done  its  work,  it  is  now  necessary  to  remove  it  from  the  gelatine.  s< 
it  the  image  may  be  considered  stable.  Washing  in  running  water  is  a  good  metncd  ti 
this,  if  the  prints  are  kept  separated  and  the  water  is  paid  for  by  somebody  else:  soak 
the  prints  in  several  successive  changes  of  water,  working  them  about  with  the  hands 
]  letting  them  drain  between  changes,  is  just  as  effective  and  more  saving  of  water. 

For  the  gaslight  papers  with  hard,  tough  coatings,  like  Azo  and  Artura,  the  hyp 
ninator  known  as  Hypono  is  good.  It  saves  time  and  water,  and  the  assurarKe  tha 
prints  are  properly  taken  care  of  is  wor^  more  than  the  small  sum  asked  for  th 
inical.     Its  employment  on  bromide  papers,  though,  is  risky  business. 

A  small  batch  of  prints  can  be  taken  from  the  wash  water,  the  superfluous  wate 
tted  off,  and  the  prints  then  spread  out,  face  up,  on  newspapers,  cloth  stretchers,  o 
atever  happens  to  be  clean  and  handy.  Single  weight  prints  will  curl  up  to  some  ex 
,t  in  drying,  but  they  are  readily  flattened  out  by  drawing  them  over  the  smooth  edg 
i  table,  print-trimmer,  or  a  door.  Double  weight  papers  dry  nearly  flat.  After  the; 
/e  been  dried  and  straightened,  they  can  be  piled  up  and  put  in  a  letter  press  or  beneati 
'eight  for  a  day  or  so,  when  they  will  be  as  flat  as  could  be  desired. 

Large  batches  are  collated  under  water,  brought  out  dripping,  and  a  squeegee  appliec 
,  too  vigorously.  A  few  blotters  are  added  to  theheap,  above  and  below,  and  the  whol 
ced  in  a  letter -press  and  screwed  up  tight.  This  squeezes  out  most  of  the  water,  a 
11  as  if  blotters  had  been  used  between  the  prints.  Prints  are  then  laid  out  to  dry  a 
ommended  above.  Large  prints  dry  more  evenly  and  with  less  tendency  to  curl  i 
y  are  suspended  by  clips  from  two  upper  comers. 

With  papers  having  a  soft  emulsion,  it  is  imperative  that  no  water  should  collect  o 
;  surface  of  the  print  in  the  form  of  pools  or  drops  while  it  is  drying,  since  their  presenc 
I  be  evident  on  the  dried  picture  in  the  way  of  marks  which  cannot  be  gotten  rid  c 
ept  by  retouching.     Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

Now  that  we  have  followed  a  sheet  of  printing  paper  from  the  package  through  th 
itine  of  exposure,  development,  rinsing,  fixing,  washing  and  drying,  it  is  time  for  the; 
lings  to  draw  to  a  close.  The  subject  is  not  exhausted,  however.  We  have  rx 
iched  on  the  many  methods  available  to  change  the  color  of  the  silver  image  or  tt 
atine  base:  nor  have  we  detailed  the  printers,  washers,  dryers,  and  all  the  othi 
'ices  whfch  make  the  work  of  printing  easier.  The  special  kinds  of  paper,  too,  tissu 
■chment,  and  green  printing  among  them,  all  will  be  deprived  of  their  just  privilege  t 
mentioned. 

Before  I  write  Finis,  however,  I  would  like  to  make  an  appeal  inbehalf  of  thisproce 
abuse  so  freely.  Singly  because  the  making  of  a  "plain  print"  is  such  an  easy  matte 
nly  because  the  materials  are  inexpensive  and  the  time  consumed  negligible,  is  that  n< 
more  reason  uhy  we  should  be  careful  and  conscientious  in  our  printing?  Why  u 
f  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper  to  make  one  print  when  one  sheet  plus  a  little  thought  will  c 
s  well,  and  much  more  qukkly  ?  Let  us  have  more  respect  for  the  process  which  ck> 
■  "dirty  work"  —  which  gives  us  prints  from  the  thinnest  as  well  as  the  densest  n^i 
;$  we  make,  with  a  versatility  possessed  by  no  other  medium.  Let  us  respect  it. 
eat  —  the  regard  will  come  immediately  as  our  "plain  prints"  improve  in  quality. 
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reports   have   often  been  indited  on  the  care  and  patience 

he  successful  stalking  and  portrayal  of  that  highly  positive 

ie  family  feline.     These  articles  have,  however,  usually  been 

;n  to  whom  Papa  Fraunhofer's  blue  line  was  a  remote  menace, 

Jiey  given  the  effect  of  the  nodal  points  of  their  lens  on  the 

;us  any  great  amount  of  dissection.     This  effect  is  eqsecially 

and  particularly  pronounced  in  the  wide-angle,  soft-focus,  anastigmat  so  much 

in  vogue  to-day.    It  (the  effect)  is  of  great  strategic  importance,  as  the  difference  between 

the  "visual  focus"  and  the  "chemical  focus"  with  these  lenses  is  in  the  ratio;  as  soup  is 

to  nuts. 

So  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  writers  to  present  an  article  dealing  primarily  with 
the  artistic  side  of  the  problem,  but  with  such  a  large  modicum  of  the  technical  side  as 
we  are  able  to  glean  from  the  ununderstandable  index  to  Mr.  Cassell's  famous  commercial- 
minded  Cyclopedia.  Therefore  for  those  few  hardy  souls  who  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
such  as  all  handsome  heroes  are  prone  to  have,  desire  and  determine  to  photograph  the 
family  tabby,  these  few  kindly  suggestions  are  added  in  order  that  the  modus  operandi 
used  in  producing  such  masterpieces  as  illustrate  this  magnificent  monograph  will  be  as 
transparent  as  anything  to  all. 

The  projectional  velocity  of  the  said  feline  will  undoubtedly  be  the  first  difficulty  to 
be  crrcountered.  It  is  liable,  quite  liable,  to  agitate  or  may  even  seriously  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  soul  of  the  novice.  However,  the  preservation  of  one's  artistic  temperament 
is  vitally  essential  to  the  successful  perpetration  of  a  cattish  work  of  art. 
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Now  in  order  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  this  particular  evil  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  authors  to  carefully  nail  three  of  pussy's  feet  to  a  thick,  soft,  yellow  pine  plank  of 
southern  extraction.  The  remaining  free  paw  is  now  painstakingly  painted  with  glue, 
after  which  with  a  reflex  in  your  trusty  left  and  an  electrically  operated  flash  in  your 
equally  or  more  so  trusted  right  you  may  be  able,  if  Lady  Luck  holds  good,  to  obtain  a 
charming  portrait  of  the  said  cat  actively  engaged  in  denuding  her  countenance  via 
the  dq^ilatory  route. 

This  method  has  much  to  recommend  it,  inasmuch  as  out  of  some  six  dozen  plates 
the  authors  achieved  the  accompanying  five  rare  coufys  de  maitre. 

The  matter  of  background  is  a  highly  delicate  subject  also,  and  can  best  be  solved  by 
the  purchase  of  a  large  back-drop  depicting,  in  great  clarity,  a  double  flight  of  marble 
stairs.  This  in  itself  holds  great  pictorial  charm  and  can  be  used  in  the  portrayal  of 
kindred  subjects  such  as  home  portraits  of  your  lady-loves  in  their  successive  —  no,  not 
successful  —  peregrinations. 

The  matter  of  lighting  is  even  more  complex  but  can  easily  and  perhaps  best  be  dealt 
with  by  using  a  backlight  of  sunshine  with  a  double  bank  of  Cooper-Hewitts  to  illuminate 
the  foreground.  Of  course,  should  this  be  impossible  to  the  individual,  the  judicious  use 
of  four  or  five  banquet  flash-bags  under  similar  circumstances  can  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  almost  identical  results.  The  exposure,  naturally,  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  some 
good  meter  such  as  the  **Am-"  or  the  *'Moto-*\ 

The  posing  of  the  subject  is  closely  akin  to  the  posing  of  the  nude  in  art.  It  must 
have  interpretative  quality.  Consequently,  following  the  line  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
the  leading  nudists,  we  turn  to  the  earlier  start  of  antiquity  and  find  that  cats  drink  out  of 
saucers  and  wash  themselves  with  their  tongues;  also  that  in  play  they  arc  especially 
addicted  to  anything  that  will  roll  —  what  could  be  sweeter  —  and  we  are  given  ample 
vindication  and  classic  authority  for  **The  Dicer." 

So  also,  in  another  instance,  we  entitle  it  "Egyptianesque"  and  into  our  minds  floods 
all  the  lore  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  ancient  cat-worship  of  the  Nile. 

But  now,  to  come  back.  That  phrase,  "interpretative  quality.*'  How  about 
*'His  Family  Tree?"  All  the  "boast  of  heraldry."  He  may  have  a  coat  of  arms  as  well 
as  a  coat  of  fur. 

And  of  "Lena"  —  but  of  "Lena"  there  is  only  a  sad  story  of  misplaced  confidence  to 
tell.     She  is  no  longer  "Lena,"  he  is  "Steve." 

To  return  to  the  technk:al  side:  after  the  exposure  is  made  according  to  the  course 
charted  out  above,  the  plate  (specially  sensitized,  we  forgot  to  mention,  for  infra  red 
rays,  so  as  to  take  something  that  you  can't  see)  is  removed  from  the  plateholder  and 
developed  in  an  unrocked  tray  of  straight  hydrochinon  by  the  light  of  Sn  ultramarine 
safelight.  If  enough  exposure  has  been  given  it  should  be  completely  cooked  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  It  may  then  be  transferred  to  a  solution  of  plain  hypo  and  fixed  further. 
After  this  further  fixing  it  is  placed  in  the  bathtub  with  the  hot  water  faucet  turned  full 
on.    Wash  one  hour  and  stand  up  to  dry. 

After  drying,  the  plate — in  order  to  remove  such  sundry  water  spots  as  may  remain — 
is  placed  between  two  pieces  of  No.  20  sandpaper  and  clamped  in  the  jaws  of  a  large  vise. 
Secure  a  firm  grasp  on  the  projecting  edge  of  the  plate  with  a  pair  of  pliers  and  pull  it 
out.     It  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  spots. 

An  enlargement  on  a  Hard  X  Azo  Post  Card  is  all  that  remains  to  be  done  to  produce 
a  picture  that  no  one  —  not  even  a  Pictorialist  —  can  doubt  as  regards  pictorial  quality 
and  technical  finesse. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  The  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Opening  of  The  Art  Center, 

New  York  City 

T.    W.    KILMER 

(O  ONE  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  many  a  photographic  show,  it 
seems  as  though  the  present  hanging  of  some  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
prints  exhibited  by  the  P.  P.  A.  reached  the  zenith  of  photographic  art.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  beautifully  lighted  room  even  breathed  softness  and  mystery. 
As  we  slowly  went  the  rounds  of  the  hall  and  studied  the  various  prints,  we 
could  truly  say  that  photography  as  an  art  has  surely  advanced.  Great 
credit  is  due  the  hanging  committee  for  their  keen  judgment  in  the  har- 
monious placing  of  prints,  as  the  four  walls  sing  of  harmony.  There  were  eighty-«ix 
pchibitors  representing  all  quarters  of  our  country.  The  West  was  very  well  represented. 
William  A.  Alcock  had  three  prints,  one  of  which,  "Poor  Old  Pell,'*  a  bromoil,  stood 
out  as  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals  was  represented  by  an  artatone  of 
"Sheridan  Square."  Clark  Blickensderfer  of  Denver  had  a  very  delicate  bromide, 
"Above  the  Clouds."  The  work  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee  of  New  York,  the  society's  new 
president,  is  so  well  known  that  naught  but  words  of  wonder  and  praise  were  heard  as  his 
four  beautiful  brompils  were  admired;  without  doubt  he  is  the  world's  bromoil  master. 
Guy  Gayler  Clark  showed  an^  extremely  artistic  print  of  a  camera-worker  hurriedly  chang- 
ing holders  while  presumably  his  sitter  held  a  coveted  expression,  therefore  the  title  of 
"Hold  It."  JamesC.  Coppola  was  represented  by  three  prints,  the  best  of  which  seemed  to 
us  to  be  one  called  "Marguerite,"  a  red  gum  profile  of  a  child.  Edward  R.  Dickson  had 
three  prints,  two  of  which  were  very  fine  decorative  studies,  "The  Angelus  of  the  Dance" 
and  "The  Dancers";  both  ^o^W  make  exquisite  mural  decorations.  Mrs.  Helen  Drew 
showed  two  portrait^;  the  one  of  "Beppy"  is  exceedingly  fine.  Jerry  D.  Drew's  "Chatham 
Square"  and  "Park  Row"  g^e  true  reproductions  of  the  busy  life  of  our  great  metropolis 
and  show  the  artist's  skillvin  their  reproduction.  Vernon  E.  EXiroe  has  two  prints,  "My 
Mother"  being  a  veritabl^em  second^  by  "The  School  Yard." 

John  Paul  Edwards,  that  sterling  western  worker,  offers  four  landscapes;  they  are 
all  examples  of  his  consistent  good  work.  Adelaide  Wallach  Ehrich  shows  two  prints  of 
interiors  with  figures.  Eleanor  Erving  has  one  print  entitled,  "Afternoon  Tea"  with  a 
very  pleasing  grouping  of  subjects.  No  show  would  be  complete  without  some  of  For- 
man  Hanna's  Indian  pictures;  he  has  three  prints  showing  him  at  his  best.  G.  W. 
Harting  is  represented  by  three  prints,  "Sarah,"  "In  the  Studio  Door,"  and  "Through  a 
Window,"  an  incident  of  metropolitan  life:  all  are  good. 

Eugene  P.  Henry  shows  two  specimens  of  his  work,  his  print  entitled  "October"  is 
a  soft,  very  beautiful  tree  study.  Antoinette  B.  Hervey's  "Colonial  Dames"  is  a  magnifi- 
cent 1 1  X  14  print;  Mrs.  Hervey  is  also  represented  by,  "Between  the  Columns."  B.  S. 
Home  of  Princeton  has  a  wonderful  study  of  pattern  and  rectangles  in  his  print,  "The 
House  Tops."  Dr.  Charles  H.  Jaeger's  small  3x4  gums  are  very  well  known;  they 
are  contact  prints  from  the  original  small  film  negatives:  he  shows  three,  "Street  Scene, 
Gruycre,"  "The  Wayside  Shrine."  and  "Under  the  Pier.  "T.  W.  Kilmer  is  represented  by 
two  large  heads  of  men;  they  are  both  multiple  gums.     Sophie  L.  Lauffer  shows  three 
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prints,  all  good;  one  of  which,  "Marjorie,"  is  a  fine  example  of  portraiture  in  a  high  key. 

Francis  O-  Libby  has  three  large,  1 1  x  14  green  gums;  the  one  of  "Niagara  the  Mag- 
nificent" appearing  to  us  to  be  his  best.  William  E,  McNaughton's  landscapes  of  course 
are  famous;  here  he  shows  four  prints  of  unusual  good  quality.  Ira  W.  Martin  is  repre- 
sented by  four  prints;  "Design"  and  "EXisk"  being  fine  examples  of  his  work.  Henry 
Hoyt  Moore  shows  two  prints;  his  "Railway  Station"  shows  sunbeams  darting  down 
through  one  of  our  large  traffic  terminals.  Nickolas  Muray's  "Brigand"  is  a  good  piece  of 
work,  well  balanced  and  of  fine  quality.  Two  prints  which  were  very  greatly  admired 
were  those  of  Joseph  Petrocelli;  "The  Curb  Market"  being  especially  fine.  Rabinovitch's 
"In  the  Spirit  of  Old  Granada"  is  a  splendid  thing.  O.  C,  Reiter  of  Pittsburgh  has  two 
prints,  "The  Husbandman"  and  "Danse  des  Arbres';  we  always  enjoy  seeing  Mr, 
Reiter's  work.  Dr.  D.  J.  Ruzicka  is  represented  by  four  prints  in  his  usual  good  style; 
"The  Rushing  Tide"  is  extremely  good.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Satterlee  shows  two  examples  of 
his  work;  "Flood  Tide,  Sunset"  is  his  best  one.  Albert  E,  Schaaf  has  two  very  stirring 
war  pictures;  "The  Second  Division,  Washington  Square"  and  "27th  Division  Parade." 
Otto  C.  Schulte  of  San  Francisco  is  represented  by  two  prints,  one  of  which,  "Antoinette," 
is  an  1 1  X  14  soft  portrait  in  a  very  pleasing  dark  key.  Thomas  O  Sheckell  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  shows  a  good  print,  "In  the  Path  of  the  Storm,"  followed  by  a  very  fine  thing,  "The 
Adventurers,"  which  admirably  gives  the  desired  feeling  of  motion. 

William  Gordon  Shields  shows  three  fine  gums;  "Madonna  of  the  Shadow"  and 
"Full  Blast  in  War  Time"  showing  him  at  his  best.  Adele  C.  Shreve  has  a  very  beautiful 
decorative  study;  two  storks  are  casting  their  shadows  upon  a  wall;  pattern  and  com- 
position are  excellent.  The  print  is  appropriately  called,  "Coming  Events  Cast  Their 
Shadows  Before." 


A  low  keyed  head,  a  portrait  of  Mile.  Maiene  Copeau,  by  Marcia  Stein,  is  an  ex- 
tremely fine  thing.  Karl  Tausig's  two  large  artatone  portraits  are  good  examples  of  his 
excellent  work.  Doris  Ulmann  shows  three  prints;  her  "War  Correspondent"  is  full  of 
character;  **Columbia  at  Night"  was  also  highly  praised.  Margaret  Watkins  has  two  of 
her  now  famous  still  lifes,  depicting  kitchen  sinks  and  dishes.  Walter  M.  Westervelt  is 
represented  by  a  single  print,  "The  Toiler";  a  fine  piece  of  composition  and  technique. 
Clarence  H.  White  shows  four  examples  of  his  inimitable  work,  '*Letitia  Felix,"  "The 
Round  Table,"  "Marion  Reynolds"  and  "Nude." 

William  H.  Zerbe  has  two  very  fine  prints;  "The  Idler"  and  "The  Smoke  Eaters," 
the  latter  picture  evidently  obtained  by  him  in  newspaper  work,  showing  firemen  on  a 
ladder  literally  eating  smoke;  it  is  a  very  praiseworthy  bit  of  work  and  Mr.  Zerbe  is  to 
be  congratulated  in  getting  the  picture  without  personal  harm.  W.  W.  Zieg  of  Pittsburgh 
has  two  prints,  one  of  which,  "Castle  Rock,  Marblehead,"  a  gum,  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
picture  of  a  bold^/and  rugged  coast.  It  has  in  no  way  been  an  easy  task  only  to  touch 
upon  some  of  the  work  which  seemed  to  stand  out  and  catch  the  attention;  much  more 
could  be  written  til  this  exhibition :  much  could  be  said  of  every  print  in  the  show.  There 
was  not  even  a  mediocre  one  in  the  entire  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  examples  of  pho- 
tographic work.  W^  ^re  appending  a  hurried  print  of  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  P.  P.  A., 
where  a  dinner  was  held  upon  "P.  P.  A.  Night"  of  the  opening  of  the  Art  Center,  at  which 
over  one  hundred  covers  were  laid.  All  in  all,  one  may  well  be  repaid  by  a  careful  study 
of  each  and  every  print  in  this  exhibit,  for  one  by  one  each  carries  its  message  to  the 
observer  through  the  medium  of  light,  lens  and  sensitive  surface. 


CHOICE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  PAPERS  AND  THE  IMPOSSIBLE 

NEGATIVE 

J.   RONSON  HALL 

MANUFACTURE  of  development  papers  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection that  it  is  claimed  by  some  advertisement  writers  that  good  prints  on 
these  papers  can  be  obtained  from  even  hopeless  negatives. 

With  the  choice  of  grades  offered  by  this  type  of  paper,  it  certainly  is 
possible  to  get  first  class  prints  from  negatives  that  would  be  very  difficult  to 
handle  with  any  other  class  of  printing  medium,  but  there  are  two  very  im- 
portant considerations  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of:  they  are,  that  choosing 
the  best  grade  of  paper  for  a  negative  demands  a  degree  of  skill,  experience,  or  artistic 
sense,  and  that  there  are  impossible  negatives  from  whicn  no  grade  or  kind  of  paper  can 
give  a  good  print. 

Professional  photographers  of  any  standing  may  be  relied  on  to  produce  negatives 
of  more  or  less  standard  contrast  and  one  grade  of  paper  should  cover  most  of  their  work, 
but  commercial  and  amateur  workers,  whose  negatives  cover  a  wider  range  of  subjects 
and  are  taken  under  varying  conditions,  need  at  least  two  grades,  and  two  speeds  also  are 
often  a  convenience.  To  the  amateur  finisher  or  **D.  &  P.**  expert,  three  grades  and  two 
speeds  are  practically  a  necessity  and  some  carry  a  greater  selection  than  this. 

Anything  in  the  way  of  rules  for  the  selection  of  suitable  grades  of  paper  may  seem  to 

be  superfluous,  but  I  have  known  many  printers  of  experience  who  had  never  properly 

grasped  the  principle  of  fitting  negative  to  paper  so  as  to  obtain  norn^al  prints  with 

normal  development.     It  is  often  thought  that  a  vigorous  paper  is  only  for  vigorous 
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prints  «hile  a  soft  paper  must  necessarily  give  soft  prints.  This  idea,  being  a  half  truth, 
is  a  more  awkward  thing  than  an  out-and-out  heresy.  The  characteristic  properties  of 
papers  should  always  be  considered  as  comparative.  Thus,  if  we  make  three  prints 
from  a  negative,  on  soft,  normal,  and  vigorous  papers,  the  one  on  soft  paper  will  be  softer 
than  the  other  two  and  the  one  on  vigorous  paper  will  be  harder  than  the  other  two,  but 
whether  any  of  the  three  will  be  definitely  soft  or  vigorous  will  depend  on  the  negative. 
Plenty  of  TKgatives  are  so  flat  that  prints  from  them  on  the  most  vigorous  papers  would 
not  be  really  vigorous,  and  a  negative  can  be  developed  to  such  a  gamma  or  degree  of 
OHiuast  that  the  softest  paper  cannot  give  a  soft  print  from  it  with  normal  treatment. 
Normal  p^^ers  should  yield  Results  equal  to  the  negatives  printed,  which  is  as  good  as 
saying  that  they  will  as  easily  give  soft  or  vigorous  prints  as  normal  ones. 


When  a  negative  is  made  up  of  a  decided  mixture  of  densities,  ranging  from  clear 
glass  to  solidity,  it  is  hard,  and  will  consequently  tend  to  give  hard  prints.  This  is  all 
right  for  certain  process  jobs,  but  is  not  ideal  for  general  photography.  Now  if  we  have  a 
choice  of  papers  it  should  be  obvious  that  a  soft  paper  will  defeat  the  hardness  of  the 
negative  to  some  extent.  It  is  a  case  of  two  extremes  producing  a  mean  result.  If  on 
the  other  hand,  a  negative  appears  as  a  piece  of  grey,  smoky  glass,  it  is  soft  and  flat,  and 
will  naturally  yield  a  print  of  similar  character.  But  as  such  prints  are  only  wanted  in 
special  cases,  it  is  up  to  the  printer  to  brighten  things  up  a  little,  and  his  brightest  paper 
is  his  most  vigorous  one.  Here  again,  the  combination  of  two  extremes  will  produce 
something  like  a  normal  result.  The  principle  is  very  simple  when  a  printer  can  recognize 
soft  and  hard  negatives,  but  occasionally  negatives  come  along  which  defy  the  eye  to 
judge  them.  This  means  resorting  to  a  test  print,  which  will  show  the  negative's  character 
plainly. 

A  choice  of  speeds  will  assist  the  output  where  negatives  of  various  densities  have  to 
be  printed,  but  there  is  an  alternative  method  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  It  is  control 
of  the  printing  light.  To  attempt  to  work  from  a  batch  of  mixed  negatives  with  one 
speed  of  paper  and  a  fixed  power  of  light  is  a  very  poor  policy. 

To  describe  the  impossible  negative,  I  must  get  a  little  closer  to  the  scientific  side  of 
things.  Negative  emulsions  are  said  to  have  "latitude,"  which  means  that  they  have  a 
"'period  of  correct  representation  or  exposure,"  within  the  limits  of  which  any  image  will 
be  recorded  in  regular  gradations.  Now  whatever  is  reproduced  on  the  plate  by  light 
intensities  which  are  not  within  the  period  of  correct  exposure,  will  not  be  recorded  in 
regular  gradations  but  in  gradations  that  gradually  increase  in  steepness  towards  the 
period  of  correct  exposure.  Thus  when  the  light  intensities  from  a  scene  are,  by  reason  of 
underexposure,  all  too  weak  to  reach  the  period  of  correct  exposure,  the  image  will  not 
only  be  thin,  it  will  be  flat  and  uneven.  The  isame  applies  to  overexposure  with  the 
difference  of  density  instead  of  thinness.  But  the  latitude  of  modem  emulsions  is  so 
long  that  millions  of  exposures  which  are  not  correct  overlap  it  at  one  end  or  the  other. 
This  produces  negatives  of  mixed  gradations,  some  of  which  are  even  and  some  uneven.  I 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  negative  of  an  Arab  in  the  desert.  It  was  a  fine  bit 
of  work,  the  lighting,  modeling,  and  shadow  derail  of  the  swarthy  face  being  superb. 
The  photographer  showed  me  a  duplicate  negative  which  had  received  a  much  shorter 
exposure.  Both  negatives  had  been  tanked  together  in  a  solution  made  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  shorter  exposed  plate.  Now  observe  the  difference.  The  white  bumoose  in  each 
case  had  photographed  equally  well,  the  only  difference  being  that  its  image  was  a  little 
thinner  on  one  negative.  But  the  face!  No  beautiful  and  decisive  grading  of  detailed 
shadows  into  half  tone  and  half  tone  into  highlight!  It  was  merely  empty  shadow  and 
boney  highlight.  The  negative  had  received  sufficient  exposure  for  the  sunlit  white 
bumoose  to  get  within  the  period  of  correct  representation  but  not  enough  for  the  dark 
face  to  get  there  also.  In  the  good  negative,  an  increased  exposure  had  lifted  the  bumoose 
higher  up  in  the  latitude  and  so  allowed  the  face  to  come  in  also.  The  thin  negative  was 
unprintable  on  any  paper,  for  the  paper  that  will  yield  good  prints  from  unevenly  graded 
negatives  cannot  be  made. 
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FROM  DIFFERENT  VIEWPOINTS 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 

■T  IS  usual  to  advise  the  picture  hunter  to  look  for  the  best  viewpoint  from 
which  to  photograph  a  prospective  subject,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  sound 
I  advice,  but  not  infrequently  one  comes  across  material  for  which  no  one 
"best  viewpoint"  really  exists,  inasmuch  as  investigation  develops  the 
I  possibility  of  securing  equally  effective,  though  varied,  impressions  from 
I  several  distinctly  different  standpoints.  In  fact,  what  may  be  the  best 
viewpoint  at  any  particular  time  is  largely  determined  by  such  circum- 
stances as  the  lighting,  atmospheric  effect,  and  season  of  the  year,  and  by  studying  the 
subject-matter  under  as  wide  a  range  of  transient  conditions  as  possible  the  most  unex- 
pected "effects"  will  often  be  discovered,  so  that  a  standpoint  which  shows  the  subject 
as  commonplace,  even  ugly,  at  one  time  may  prove  ideal  under  different  conditions. 

To  demonstrate  the  transforming  power  of  variations  in  natural  phenomena  upon  a 
single  subject,  Claude  Monet,  the  celebrated  French  Impressionist,  made  a  series  of  over 
forty  paintings  of  a  single  lily  pond  in  his  garden,  no  two  of  which  were  quite  alike.  The 
photc^rapher  who  wishes  to  develop  his  powers  of  observation  might  well  select  either  a 
single  object  or  a  small  bit  of  nature,  such  as  a  group  of  trees,  within  everyday  reach,  and 
thoughtfully  observe  the  vari^  effects  to  be  seen  from  different  viewpoints  throughout 
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die  year  in'moming  and  afternoon  light,  sunshine,  mist  and  storm,  summer's  foliage  and 
winter's  snows.  Such  a  habit  would  be  valuable  practice,  regardless  of  whether  a  camera 
vas  taken  along  or  not.  but  no  doubt  the  average  individual  would  find  it  a  greater  in- 
cemive  to  careful  observation  of  each  effect  if  visual  study  was  supplemented  by  a  photo- 
graph for  permanent  reference,  while  an  extended  series  of  pictorial  records  would  reveal 
most  impressively  the  actual  range  of  compositions  and  effects  noted.  Owing  to  the 
convenience  with  which  a  pocket-camera  can  be  taken  along  and  used  on  occasions  when 
a  larger  instrument  might  not,  the  former  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  serve  the  purpose 
oF  a  photographic  notebook,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  series  of  prints  of  a 
chosen  subject  had  best  be  mounted  in  sequence  in  an  individual  booklet  or  album. 

As  a  partial  demonstration  of  the  variety  of  compositions  which  may  be  produced 
when  a  single  object  cOTistitutes  the  principal  feature,  a  group  of  studies  is  here  presented 
having  for  their  motive  the  well-known  Washington  Arch  which  stands  at  the  lower  end  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  I  regret  that  this  series  is  not  more  comprehensive  of 
the  possibilities  latent  in  this  subject,  for  such  phases  as  rainy  day,  f<^,  snow,  and  night 
effects  are  lacking,  but  perhaps  the  fact  that  all  those  shown  were  made  at  one  season  of 
the  year  —  midsummer  —  and  under  average  atmospheric  and  lighting  conditions  with- 
out ^preaching  duplication  of  general  aspect  makes  the  possibilities  of  a  single  subject 
more  suggestive,  since  the  reader  can  readily  imagine  how  many  additional  studies  could 
be  secured  by  invoking  the  aid  of  striking  transient  conditions.  fH 

Our  illustration,  "Lower  Fifth  Avenue,"  was  made  from  the  comer  of  Washing- 
ton News,  just  below  Eighth  Street,  early  on  an  August  morning,  the  diffused  light  so 
frequently  seen  in  town  on  a  summer  morning  imparting  a  soft  grey  quality  to  the  entire 
scene.     While  full  of  varied  material  characteristic  of  a  street  scene,  the  Arch,  even  though 


in  the  middle-distance,  dominates  the  confiposi- 
tion,  outlined  as  it  is  boldly  against  a  light-toned 
sky. 

"A  Washington  Square  Vista"  was  taken  short- 
ly after  the  last  named,  and  shows  the  Arch  from 
the  same  side,  only  much  nearer,  the  viewpoint 
being  from  the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  at  what  is 
known  as  Washington  Square  North.  The  bold 
sweeping  line  of  the  curved  Roman  archway  holds 
the  composition  firmly  together,  while  the  deep 
shadow  produced  by  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the 
opening  gives  the  tonal  accent  which  strengthens 
the  impression  of  luminosity  and  per^>ective  in 
the  parts  beyond,  which  irKlude  the  large  circular 
fountain  in  the  center  of  the  square  and  the  campa- 
nile of  the  Judson  Memorial  standing  on  the  south- 
west comer. 

"A  Glimpse  of  Fifth  Avenue"  shows  the  com- 
mencement of  the  street  through  the  Arch,  being 
made  from  a  viewpoint  near  the  fountain  shown  in 
the  previous  study.    While  not  taken  at  the  same 
time  85  those  already  described,  this  was  secured 
under  similar  conditions  as  to  season  and  lighting. 
Our  two  remaining  illustrations,  like  the  last, 
were  made  from  standpoints  in  Washington  Square, 
WASHINGTON  ARCH-AN  IMPRESSION       "Washington  Arch  — An  Impression"  being  made 
W.  S.  Davis    from  a  position  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Square 
looking   obliquely  through  the  Arch  toward  the 
row  of  old  brick  mansions  facing  Washington  Square  North,  in  what  at  one  time  ccwi- 
stituted  the  most  aristocratic  section  of  the  city.     While  the  descendants  of  the  builders 
have  mostly  fled  before  the  wave  of  business  which  for  years  has  been  steadily  creeping 
uptown,  the  houses  have  taken  on  a  mellow  quality  not  to  be  found  in  thenewer  residential 
sections  further  uptown.     The  pictorial  effect  in  this  composition  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  the  juxtaposition  and  spacing  of  the  few  large  spots  of  light,  middle,  and  dark  tone 
as  upon  the  curving  and  vertical  lines  which  are  a  noticeable  feature.     Like  the  others, 
this  was  made  in  a  morning  lighting,  the  sun's  rays  being  obscured  by  clouds. 

The  final  study  in  the  series,  "In  Washington  Square,"  shows  the  south  face  of  the 
Arch  (the  side  next  the  Square)  in  strong  perspective  from  a  viewpoint  opposite  the  west 
side.  Some  of  the  fine  trees  adorning  the  borders  of  the  Square  and  quiet  side  streets 
adjacent  to  it  were  here  introduced  for  the  decorative  effect  produced  by  the  foliage,  the 
"spotting"  of  which  against  the  sky  he'ped  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  rectar^ular  lines 
of  the  marble  pile,  besides  diversifying  the  tonal  scheme.  This  one  was  taken  quite  late 
in  the  afternoon  while  the  subject  was  seen  through  a  hazy  grey  atmosphere. 

Since  this  series  weis  made  several  notable  groups  of  sculpture  have  been  placed  upon 
the  pediments,  and  these  would  afford  scope  for  some  interesting  impressions  at  closer 
range  than  any  of  those  shown,  as  striking  and  attractive  effects  of  light  and  shadow  of 
varied  character  are  to  be  found  by  observing  sculpture,  either  in  the  round  or  high  relief, 
under  different  angles  of  illumination  and  intensity  of  lighting 
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TRIMMING  SNAPSHOTS 

ARTHUR  HAMMOND 

NEARLY  universal  practice  of  printing  pictures  with  a  white  border  has 
almost  made  the  trimming  of  snapshots  an  obsolete  practice  except  as  far  as 
the  removal  of  excess  paper  and  the  evening  up  of  the  white  margins  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  because  a  large  number  of  snapshots 
so  printed  would  have  been  improved  pictorially  if  a  little  thought  had  been 
given  to  appropriate  trimming.  It  is  almost  impossible  always  to  make  every 
picture  fit  a  definite  size  of  print,  such  as  3>^  x  4^,  %}4  x  4^^  or  3>^  x  5>^,  even 
though  there  is  the  option  of  arranging  the  subject  matter  to  fill  the  space  either  vertically 
or  horizontally.  A  careful,  deliberate  and  experienced  worker,  using  a  view  camera,  and 
having  at  his  disposal  a  battery  of  lenses  of  varying  focal  lengths,  would  find  it  very  hard 
always  to  make  every  picture  exactly  fill  the  entire  space  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
snapshots,  often  made  hastily  and  without  any  opportunity  for  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  viewpoint,  to  be  perfect  in  this  respect.  Many  people  are  quite  satisfied  if  they 
get  their  subject  on  the  film  at  all.  Whether  or  not  it  fills  the  space  properly,  without 
being  either  too  large  or  too  small  for  the  space  it  occupies,  is  a  question  that  is  not  con- 
sidered as  often  as  it  might  be.  It  is  seldom  that  six  pictures  on  the  same  roll  really  can 
be  printed  appropriately  with  the  same  standard  printing  mask,  and  yet  this  is  done 
constantly  by  professional  finishers  of  amateur  pictures  who  turn  out  hundreds  of  prints 
every  day  of  a  few  standard  and  uniform  sizes. 

To  prepare  a  suitable  and  appropriate  printing  mask  for  every  negative  would  be  a 
tedious  and  time^onsuming  operation  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  regular  **finisher" 
to  do  this  except  at  proportionate  rates  of  payment,  for,  in  order  to  handle  efficiently  the 
large  volume  of  work  that  is  usual  in  such  establishments,  there  must  be  rigid  standardiza- 
tion and  a  picture  made  with  a  2 A  Brownie  or  a  3  A  Kodak  is  printed  with  aiy^x  4)4  or  a 
3K  X  $J^  mask  respectively,  no  matter  whether  the  subject  calls  for  a  print  of  this  size 
or  not. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  trimming  might  be  necessary.  In  a  picture  showing  a 
level  horizon  line,  such  as  on  the  ocean  or  a  large  lake,  it  is  quite  rare  to  find  this  line  truly 
horizontal.  Nearly  always  the  camera  is  tipped  just  a  little  to  one  side  or  the  other  and 
the  result  is  that  the  water  appears  to  be  running  up-hill  in  a  manner  that  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  This  mistake  can  very  readily  be  remedied  by  trimming  the  top 
of  the  picture  so  that  it  is  parallel  to  the  horizon  line  and  then  trimming  up  the  other 
three  sides  accordingly. 

Sometimes,  when  photographing  buildings,  if  the  camera  is  not  quite  level,  the  build- 
ings will  appear  to  be  tipped  towards  one  side  or  the  other  or,  if  the  camera  has  beert  tilted 
upwards  or  downwards,  there  will  be  a  convergence  of  the  parallel  lines.  If  the  lines  of 
the  building  are  not  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  picture  but  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
defect  can  be  remedied  very  easily  by  proper  trimming,  in  just  the  same  way  as  a  sloping 
horizon  line  can  be  straightened,  but  if  there  is  convergence  of  the  lines,  showing  that  the 
camera  was  tilted  upwards  or  downwards,  the  remedy  is  not  so  simple. 

Often  the  reason  for  trimming  is  to  improve  the  composition  of  the  picture.     Some- 
times the  masses,  the  lines  or  the  general  arrangement  of  the  subject,  can  be  improved  by 
thoughtful  trimming.     The  placing  of  a  figure  in  the  picture  space  sometimes  can  be 
altered  very  much  for  the  better  by  trimming.     Sometimes  the  picture  may  be  too  nearly 
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square  in  sh^>e  and  needs  to  be  made  more  definitely  horiztmtal  or  vertical  by  a  little 
trinuning  from  the  top  or  bottom  or  from  one  or  both  sides. 

We  must  remember  always  that  the  boimdary  lines  of  the  print  play  an  important 
part  in  the  general  pattern  or  design .  and  influence  very  much  the  composition  of  the  masse?, 
and  in  determining  the  pattern  or  design  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the 
shapes  of  the  masses  in  the  subject  itself  but  also  the  shapes  of  the  portions  remaining. 
I  f  the  subject  of  the  picture  is,  for  instance,  a  clump  of  trees,  we  have  to  consider  not  only 
the  shapes  of  the  tree  masses  but  also  the  shapes  of  the  patches  of  sky  showing  through  or 
around  the  tree  masses.  These  latter  are  what  can  be  modified  very  often  by  thoughtful 
crimming. 

The  placing  of  the  chief  ot:>ject  of  interest  in  the  picture  space  is  governed  very  much 
by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  print  and  any  fault  along  thesejincs  usually  can  be  corrected 


by  trimming:.  As  a  general  rule  this  object  of  prime  importance,  which  may  be  a  figure, 
an  animal,  a  tree  or  a  building  or  what  not,  in  a  landscape,  or  the  head  in  a  portrait  study, 
should,  usually,  be  located  as  nearly  as  possible  one-third  of  the  picture  space  from  the 
top  or  bottom  and  one  side  of  the  picture.  If  this  important  object  is  poorly  placed,  its 
position  in  the  picture  space  can  very  easily  by  corrected  by  trimming. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  the  main  object  of  interest  located  exactly 
in  the  center.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  an  exactly  symmetrical  arrangement  nearly  al- 
ways results  in  the  composition  being  poorly  balanced,  and  good  pictorial  balance  is  an 
important  qualification.  The  mechanical  balance  of  the  steelyard  may  be  utilized  to 
suggest  a  satisfactory  pictorial  balance.  V^e  know  that  a  heavy  weight  near  the  fulcrum 
can  be  balanced  by  a  much  lighter  weight  at  a  distance  from  the  fulcrum  and  in  building 
up  a  well  balanced  pictorial  composition,  we  try  to  have  a  secondary  object  of  interest, 
thus  balancing  the  main  object  of  interest.  If  the  main  object  of  interest  is  exactly  in 
the  center  of  the  picture,  there  can  be  no  secondary  object  of  interest  to  suggest  the  me- 
chanical balance  of  the  steelyard,  because  the  center  of  the  picture  is  where  we  imagine 
the  fulcrum  of  the  steelyard  to  be.  A  lack  of  pictorial  balance  will  be  obvious  at  once  to 
those  whose  eye  is  trained  to  see  and  appreciate  such  things,  and  lack  of  balance  is  a  fault 
that  may  often  be  remedied  very  easily  by  trimming  the  print  in  such  a  way  that  the 
main  object  of  interest  is  located  in  about  the  right  place. 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  get  our  picture  from  the  point  of  view  that  we  want,  we  are 
compelled  to  include  too  much  of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  when  this  is  the  case  the 
picture,  usually,  can  be  improved  by  trimming  Sometimes,  too,  we  find  that  we  have 
included  just  a  little  bit  of  a  house,  a  rock  or  a  boat,  or  some  other  extraneous  and  un- 
explained fragment  that  does  not  mean  anything  or  add  in  any  degree  to  the  interest 
or  beauty  of  the  picture.     Trimming  is  the  obvious  remedy  for  this. 

If  we  want  a  white  border  on  the  prints  and,  at  the  same  time,  find  it  necessary  to 
alter  the  size  and  shape  of  the  printing  mask  to  suit  each  individual  negative,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  some  sort  of  adjustable  masking  device  such  as  the  Kodak  **Auto-Mask" 
printing  frame  and  we  shall  have  to  get  the  knack  of  judging  the  composition  and  balance 
of  masses  by  the  negative  instead  of  from  the  print,  unless  we  make  a  trial  print  to  go  by, 
which,  in  some  cases,  will  be  necessary.  ,  It  will  not  be  found  difficult  to  judge  as  to  the 
purely  pictorial  aspect  from  the  negative  alone,  for  the  design  or  "pattern"  and  the 
balance  of  masses  should  be  just  as  easy  to  appreciate  in  a  negative  as  in  a  print.  In  this 
we  are  not  concerned  at  all  with  the  subject  of  the  picture.  A  little  experience  will  en- 
able one  to  **trim"  a  negative  with  the  Auto-Mask  as  easily  as  one  trims  a  print  with  a 
print  cutter. 

If  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  deciding  just  how  a  print  should  be  trimmed,  it 
will  be  found  helpful  to  make  use  of  the  old  and  reliable  device  of  using  two  L-shaped 
pieces  of  card  to  mask  off  the  parts  to  be  cut  away,  moving  them  around  until  the  desired 
effect  has  been  secured.  The  appreciation  of  balance  and  harmony  of  design  is  a  quality 
that  can  be  cultivated  by  practice  and  experience.  A  study  of  good  pictures  will  help 
very  materially  in  acquiring  this  ability.  Sometimes  only  a  very  little  trimming  is  needed 
to  improve  a  picture  quite  considerably  and,  of  course,  when  the  print  is  a  small  one  to 
begin  with,  the  cutting  must  be  done  very  carefully.  It  will  well  repay  an  amateur  who 
is  at  all  artistically  inclined  to  pay  some  attention  to  this  important  matter,  for  the  fre- 
quent exercise  of  critical  judgment  in  determining  the  best  proportions  in  his  prints  will 
strengthen  his  artistic  perceptions  very  much. 
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(2)  The  possible  necessity  for  the  after  use  of  the  persulphate  bath,  a  substance 
which  is  admittedly  subject  to  whims  and  vagaries,  but  which,  if  all  goes  well,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  aids  in  the  photographer's  chemical  cupboard. 

A  more  drastic  method  of  dealing  with  an  underexposed  negative  is  the  followir^: 
After  the  plate  has  been  in  the  developer  a  sufficient  time  to  indicate  clearly  that  it  is 
underexposed,  the  development  should  be  continued,  preferably  in  a  dilute  develtper 
without  bromide,  until  as  much  detail  as  possible  is  visible  in  the  shadows,  and  not  too 
much  density  in  the  highlights.  With  the  plate  still  under  the  developer,  an  ordinary 
match  is  struck  and  the  light  held  over  the  plate  in  the  dish  for  two  or  three  seconds. 
The  match  is  extinguished,  and  development  allowed  to  proceed  until  the  plate  is  ap- 
parently black  right  through.  On  fixation  it  will  be  found  that  a  moderately  dense 
positive  has  been  secured,  and  from  this  a  very  much  better  negative  can  then  be  made 
by  contact  than  would  have  been  possible  by  direct  development  in  the  first  place.  -~ 
AnwOeur  Photographer. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  DRY  PLATES 

CARROL  B.   NEBLETTE 

Director,  Division  of  Photography,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

T  IS  now  fifty  years  since  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox  published  in  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography  for  September  8,  1871,  the  method  for  the  preparation  of 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion.  Gelatine  had  been  experimented  with  by  several 
workers,  notably  Harrison,  Poitevin,  and  Smith,  at  an  earlier  date  but 
technical  imperfections  made  the  process  useless.  Thomas  Sutton,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  active  writers  on  photographic  subjects,  published  in 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography  a  theory  which  was  afterward  realized  by 
Maddox  and  others.  He  says:  **The  objection  to  collodion  is  that,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
*get  dry  upon  the  plate  without  having  been  wetted,  it  dries  to  an  almost  impenetrable 
film,  which  the  developer  has  scarcely  any  power  of  entering,  so  that  the  image  is  thin  and 
superficial.  This  would  not  occur  with  gelatine  film.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  diffi- 
culties in  spreading  it,  for  it  is  applied  hot,  and  quickly  set.  A  great  advantage  would  be 
that  the  film  could  be  composed  of  a  capital  organifier  through  its  entire  substance,  in- 
stead of  a  mere  layer  of  the  organifier  upon  t^e  surface." 

Dr.  Maddox  was  led  to  try  gelatine  because  of  the  usual  difficulties  met  with  collo- 
dion. The  first  experiments  were  made  with  vegetable  matters  such  as  lichen,  linseed, 
rice,  tapioca  and  Japanese  vegetable  wax.  Next  albumen  was  tried  and  he  says  in  a 
letter  that  he  wasted  many  eggs  experimenting.  Next  isinglass  at  twenty  shillings  per 
pound  was  experimented  with,  and  he  says  that  the  first  experiment  led  him  to  hope 
that  he  was  on  the  right  track.  A  packet  of  Nelson's  gelatine  which  was  in  the  house  was 
next  tried,  and  this  gave  a  better  medium  than  anything  that  had  been  tested.  The 
plates  were  first  printed  under  a  negative  in  the  printing  frame  and  then  they  were  tried 
in  the  camera.  Trial  upon  some  laurels  showed  a  serious  lack  of  gradation.  Having 
'  heard  that  bromide  gave  better  gradation  than  iodide,  he  began  to  increase  the  bromide 
while  reducing  the  iodide.  This  was  of  some  advantage,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  use  of  aqua  regia  which  had  been  spoken  of  by  Carey  Lea.  Later  gum,  sugar,  and 
glycerine  were  tried. 

Dr.  Maddox  was  now  convinced  that  only  further  experiment  was  needed  to  make  the 
process  useful,  as  some  of  the  results  had  been  very  promising,  although  the  plates  as  yet 
were  slower  than  wet  collodion.  About  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  then  editor  of  the  British  Journal,  asking  his  assistance  without  delay  by  an 
article  for  the  next  issue,  as  he  was  seriously  ill.  In  order  to  accommodate  his  friend. 
Dr.  Maddox  hurriedly  wrote  the  fragmentary  article  that  appeared  on  September  8th. 
His  health  was  now  in  a  precarious  condition  and  other  matters  were  demanding  attention, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  process  in  the  same  condition  as  published.  Other 
hands  came  to  the  rescue  and  two  years  later  Burgess  advertised  emulsion  through  the  B.  J. 
Dr.  Maddox  was  bom  in  181 6  and  lived  for  many  years  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  practised  medicine.  He  was  married  there  in  1 849.  Mrs.  Maddox  died  in  1 87 1  leaving 
a  son  and  a  daughter.  In  1 875  Dr.  Maddox  married  again.  Always  a  man  of  note  in  his 
profession,  he  had  many  distinguished  patrons  including  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Sir 
Watkins  Williams  Wynn,  and  Lady  Katherim  Bannerman.  He  retired  in  1886  and  lived 
a  retired  life  at  Greenbank,  Southampton,  never  losing  his  interest  in  science  to  the  very 
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end,  and  writting  for  the  B.  J,  and  other  journals  of  this  country  and  England.    He 
died  on  May  ii,  iqo2.  ^ 

Dr.  Maddox  never  received  fitting  recognition  for  the  great  work  which  he  accom- 
plished. In  the  Epitome  of  Progress  of  the  British  Journal  Almanac  for  the  year  1 87 1  the 
process  is  not  mentioned,  which  is  indeed  strange,  as  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  who  was  then 
editor,  was  noted  for  his  far-sighted  judgment  Later  Maddox  received  a  diploma  from 
the  Inventions  Exhibition  and  in  iqoi,  30  years  after  the  discovery,  he  received  theprogress 
medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  which  was  awarded  annually  for  inventions  or 
research  in  the  photographic  process  and  is  the  highest  gift  within  the  power  of  the  Society. 

After  the  publication  of  the  process  by  Maddox  in  187 1  the  next  indication  of  interest 
in  gelatine  is  found  in  the  B.  J.  for  July  18,  1873,  when  Burgess  advertised  gelatine- 
bromide  emulsion.  He  did  not  publish  die  detaib  of  his  process  and,  owing  to  the  de- 
composition of  the  gelatine  and  the  difficulties  of  coating,  the  process  did  not  prove  a 
commercial  success.  At  a  later  date  Burgess  coated  the  emulsion  on  glass  in^ead  of 
selling  the  emulsion  and  leaving  the  photographers  do  their  own  coating,  but  the  times 
were  not  ripe  for  the  advance  and  there  were  imperfections  in  the  process,  so  the  adventure 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

On  October  3,  1873,  an  anonymous  writer,  Ostendo,  published  in  the  B.  J.  a  formula 
containing  alcohol  and  in  the  same  journal,  on  November  4th,  King  showed  the  advan- 
tage of  washing  to  remove  the  extraneous  substances  from  the  emukion.  The  difficulty 
with  all  of  these  processes  was  the  instability  of  the  emukion.  To  overcome  this  Kennett 
introduced  a  process  which  was  patented  and  introduced  in  March  1874.  The  plates  of 
Kennett  were  remarkable  for  their  perfection,  considering  the  age  of  the  idea,  and  were  more 
rapid  than  the  old  wetcollodion  which  was  then  in  universal  use.  The  rapidity  was,  however, 
the  cause  of  the  commercial  failure  of  the  firm,  as  photographers  accustomed  to  wet 
collodion  would  not  believe  the  speed  to  be  greater  than  the  wet  plate  and  persisted  in 
overexposing.  Then  the  lights  lased  for  developing  w^e  not  safe  and  the  plates  were 
acciased  of  fog.  Many  careful  workers,  however,  used  the  Kennett  emubion  with  com- 
plete success. 

The  following  years  saw  many  attempts  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  emukion,  some  of 
which  were  successful.  Bennett,  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  Lx>ndon  Photographic  So- 
ciety, showed  examples  of  negatives  made  on  plates,  the  emulsion  of  which  had  been 
stewed  for  from  two  to  seven  days.  He  was  begged  to  make  the  process  public  arKl  did  so 
in  the  B.  J,  The  discovery  of  Bennett  was  a  great  impetus  to  the  gelatino-bromide 
emukion  and  soon  after  gelatine  replaced  collodion  completely  everywhere,  except  with 
the  process  workers,  but  the  years  1878-81  must  be  considered  years  of  transition. 

In  1878,  a  few  months  later  than  Bennett,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  described  the  prq>ara- 
tion  of  an  emukion  and  increasing  its  speed  by  boiling.  This  saved  time  as  compared 
with  Bennett's  method,  but  was  not  satisfactory,  as  there  was  a  danger  of  affecting  the 
gelatine.  Boulton,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  B.  J.,  advised  the  cooking  of  a  part  of  the 
emukion  for  a  short  time  and  then  adding  the  cooked  portion  to  the  remainder,  and  thk  is 
the  general  plan  followed  today.  Later  on,  in  1879,  E>r.  Monckhoven,  in  a  lecture  be* 
fore  the  Belgian  Photographic  Society,  called  attention  to  the  use  of  ammonia  to  assist 
in  the  ripening  process  and  increase  the  speed.  Monckhoven*s  method  was  used  by  several 
prominent  manufacturers  and  is  probably  used  today  for  the  production  of  our  extra 
fast  emulsions.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  boiled  emukion  will  retain  the  image 
longer  than  an  ammonia-ripened  plate.  That,  however,  is  a  doubtful  question  at  the 
present  time,  although  in  the  early  days  of  the  dry  plate  it  was  probably  true. 
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As  the  discovery  of  orthochromatic  dyes  properly  comes  under  another  heading,  we 
wiU  not  do  more  than  mention  here  that  it  is  due  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  who  prepared  an 
orthochromatic  collodion  as  early  as  1873. 

I  hope  that  this  short  excursion  into  the  history  of  the  dry  plate  will  prove  of  value  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  evolution  of  the  materials  which  they  use.  F>hotography 
has  been  blessed  by  many  far-reaching  discoveries,  but  the  gelatino-bromide  process  of 
Dr.  Maddox  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest.  In  the  fifty  years  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  small  unassuming  note  in  the  B.  J. ,  the  practice  and  scope  of  photography  has 
spread  immensely,  and  of  all  the  work  of  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  workers  none  has 
been  quite  as  valuable  and  as  far  reaching  in  its  effects  as  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion 
of  Dr.  Richard  Leach  Maddox. 


THE  SUMMIT  Simon  JOCHAMOWITZ 

THE  SUMMIT  very  strongly  the  ideaof  the  setting  sun  away 
oft  in  the  distance  and  makes  the  picture  far 

Any  artist,  whether  he  is  a  photographer  more  impressive  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

or  a  painter,  who  wants  to  make  successful  It  gives  them  also  more  prominence  and  im- 

pictures  must  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  portance  than  they  might  otherwise  have 

the  part  played  by  the  imagination  in  looking  had  on  account  of  fiie  very  strongly  marked 

at  pictures.     The  impressions  derived  from  and  very  interesting  sky.     This  is  a  picture 

looking  at  pictures  are  very  largely  a  matter  that  its  maker  may  well  be  proud  of;    it 

of  su^estion  and  on  the  artist  s  ability  to  tells  a  story  and  tells  it  well.     Made  in 

suggest  depends  the  success  of  his  picture.  Pisco,  Peru.  South  America,  with  a  ■}%  x  4K 

That  will  explain  to  a  certain  extent  how  it  Graflex  camera,  Bausch  and  Lomb  Tessar 

is  that  pictures  that  are  broadly  handled  and  lens  of  5  J^  inches'  focal  length,    stop  used 

that  are  stigmatized  by  some  as  being  fuzzy  /:i6,  dull  light  at  1 1  A.  M.  in  June,     Seed 

and  meaningless  are  appreciated  and  under-  30  Gilt  Edge  plate,  developed  with  pyro, 

stood  by  those  who  nave  sufficient  imagi-  enlargement  on  Eastman  Bromide  C 

nation   to  grasp  something  of  the  artist's  

impressions.     It  is  not  always  necessary  to  ,^,  ^^^    ^^  n  WINTPR  PRORI  V\A 

depict  every  detail  clearly,  for  often  a  mere  SOLVING  AN  OLD  WINTER  PROBLEM 
outline  or  a  silhouette  will  tell  all  that  is  nee-       Nearly  every  winter  a  number  of  profes- 

essary  to  tell.     It  is  because  it  leaves  some  sionals  complain  of  lack  of  body  in  their 

scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  that  negatives.     They  blame  the  plates  or  the 

Mr.  Jochamowitz'  picture,  "The  Summit,"  is  developer  —  but  the  whole  trouble,  in  nine 

unusually  successful.     The  almost  detailless  cases  out  of  ten,  is  that  they  have  not  got 

silhouette  of  the  man  and  his  horse  suggests  into  the  r^^lar  swing  of  their  winter  work. 


As  the  days  draw  in,  there  is  a  general 
yellowing  of  the  light.  I  f  the  Mierator  goes 
on  giving  summer  exposures,  after  the  light 
has  lost  so  much  of  its  actinic  power,  his 
negatives  are  certain  to  be  underexposed. 
The  obvious  remedy  is  to  give  longer  expo- 
sures. 

Even  when  the  exposures  are  correct,  there 
is  too  often  underdevelopment.  If  the 
professional  does  nothing  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  his  developing  soluticxis  in  the 
winter,  what  can  he  expect  but  under- 
developed  negatives?  Every  developing 
solution  loses  its  power  rapidly  as  its  tem- 
perature falls,  and  a  very  cold  developer  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  developer  at  all.  The 
temperature  should  never  be  below  65" — 
and  the  photogr^her  who  warms  his  solu- 
tion up  to  this  point  and  keeps  it  there  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  weak  nega- 
tives. 

Good,  stror^,  plucky  negatives,  with 
plenty  of  gradaticn  and  body  in  them,  can 
be  secured  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer  by 
increased  emosures  and  by  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  developing  solution.  — 
Professional  Photographer. 


GNARLYPINE 
This  is  a  strikingly  picturesque  subject, 
well  worth  using  as  pictorial  material,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  maker  of 
the  picture  has  failed  to  utilize  this  material 
to  the  fullest  advantage.  The  placing  of  the 
principal  objects  in  the  picture  space  has  not 
been  carefully  considered  and  we  think  this 
might  have  been  improved  by  a  slight  change 
in  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  exposure 
was  made.  The  smaller  tree  on  the  rigjit  — 
the  secondary  balancing  object  of  interest  — 
is  crowded  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  print 
and  the  main  object  of  interest,  the  big 
"Gnarlypine,"  is  a  little  too  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  space  to  give  good  pictorial 
balance.  Theje  two  objects  m^t  have  been 
arranged  in  the  space  so  that  they  would 
exemplify  the  mechanical  balatKe  of  the 
steelyard  and  thus  give  good  pictorial  bal- 
ance. A  slightly  more  distant  point  of  view 
seems  to  be  called  for  and,  possibly,  a  little 
dimming  from  the  top  of  the  print  to  accen- 
:Liate  the  height  of  "Gnarlypina"  The 
jouble  tinted  border  on  this  print  is  very 
rffective  and  demonstrates  very  well  the 
:ood  taste  and  the  ^11  of  the  maker.  The 
ubject  was  found  in  Northern  New  York  and 


GNARLVPINE 


M.  A.  Chapman 


the  picture  was  made  with  a  5  x  7  Premo 
camera  fitted  with  a  Turner-Reich  lens  used 
at/:8,  the  exposure  was  i-izjth  second,  hazy 
light  at  Q  A.  M.  in  July,  Eastman  Portrait 
film  developed  with  Amidol,  print  on  Azo  AA. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNDEREXPOSED 
PLATES 
When  a  plate  is  known  to  be  much  under- 
exposed  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  use  a 
very  much  diluted  developing  solution  that 
contains  no  restrainer  (potassium  bromide) 
and  rather  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
accelerator  (sodium  carbonate).  The  dilu- 
tion will  tend  to  prevent  the  highlights  from 
beccmiing  too  dense  before  the  ^adow  detail 
is  sufficiently  developed.  If  a  plate  is 
found  to  be  underexposed  when  development 
is  commenced  in  the  ordinary  way  —  the 
fact  that  it  is  undere;qx>sed  will  be  shown  by 
the  image  taking  an  unusually  long  time 
to  appear  —  it  is  a  axxj  plan  to  traiwfer 
the  plate  to  a  dish  of  plain  water,  cover  it 
up  and  let  it  remain  there  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  In  this  way  all  possible  shadow 
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ing  will  give  good  tones.  '"TheBushRoad"is 
an  example  of  unusually  fine  tone-rendering, 
and  in  addition  to  this  it  is  a  well  conuiosed 
picture ;  the  point  of  view  was  well  chosen 
and  brings  out  to  advantage  the  S-shaped 
curve  of  the  wheel  tracks  in  the  roadway. 
The  dark  tones  in  the  trees  and  foliage  have 
gradation  and  detail  as  well  as  the  light 
tones  in  the  snow,  which  shows  that  the 
exposure  was  well  timed  and  that  develop- 
ment of  the  negative  was  not  carried  too  far. 
This  b  one  of  the  most  successful  snow  pic- 
tures we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Made  in 
Massachusetts  with  an  lea  camera,  3>^X4Ki 
Hekla  Anastigmat  lens  of  4^  inches'  focal 
length;  the  stop  used  was  /:i8  and  the  ex- 
posure through  a  Kj  filter  was  one  second. 
The  Cramer  Inst.  Iso  Plate  was  developed 
in  a  tank  with  pyro  and  the  print  is  an  en- 
largement on  P.  M.  C.  Bromide  No.  6. 


THE  BUSH  ROAD  F.  H.  ChaNT 

detail  will  be  obtained  and  the  highl^ts 
will  not  become  unduly  dense.  I  f  the  image, 
after  the  soaking  in  plain  water,  is  not  strong 
enough,  the  plate  should  be  put  back  for  a 
minute  or  two  into  the  ordinary  developing 
solution  and  then  fixed  and  washed.  This 
method  of  development  is  frequently  used 
by  those  photcsraphers  who  take  pictures 
at  ni^t  by  artificial  light  in  whidi  there  are 
very  extreme  contrasts  between  the  lights 
and  shadows. 


THE  BUSH  ROAD 
There  are  certain  subjects  that  are  more 
suitable  for  reproduction  with  a  camera 
than  others,  arid  the  gradations  of  tone  on 
snow  in  sunlight  most  assuredly  must  be 
counted  as  one  of  them.  The  peculiar 
virtue  of  photogr^hy  that  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  means  of  graphic  representa- 
tion is  the  ability  of  the  lens  to  draw  fine 
shading  and  the  ability  of  the  sensitive  plate 
to  register  delicate  gradations  of  tone.  No 
pencil  drawing  or  etdiing  can  rival  phot(%- 
raphy  in  this  respect.  Correct  ejgxjsure 
followed  by  careful  development  and  print- 


SLOW  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR.  DIAPOSITIVES 

Fotografia   Pradica    gives   the  following 

developer  as  being  excellent  for  developing 

di^x)8itives  for  stereoscopes  or  for  projection. 

A 

Water 300  cc        jyi  oz. 

Hydrochinon 3  grams     ;o  grains 

Sodium  bisulphite 4  grams    65  grains 

Potassium  bromide ...  1  ^  grams    2^  grains 
B 

Water 300  cc  jyioz. 

Caustic  soda 4  grams      77  grains 

C 

Water 300  cc      yy^  oz. 

Ammonium  bromide . .  1  j  grams        >^  oz. 
Ammonium  carbonate. .  is  grams        >^  oz. 

For  nonnal  exposure  take  15  cc  of  A 
{>ioz.).  i5ccof  B.  (>^oz.),  andSccof  C 
0^  oz)  in  a  half  litre  (i  7  oz.)  of  water.  The 
pkture  will  ap^eac  in  gray-black  tones  in 
about  ten  minutes.  For  exposure  one  and 
one-half  times  the  normal,  take  the  same 
proportions  plus  20  cc  (2-3  oz.)  of  C  This 
will  give  various  tones  with  15  minutes" 
development.  By  e3gx>sing  three  or  four 
times  the  normal,  using  the  same  developer, 
in  fnnn  30  to  40  minutes  purple  or  rose  tones 
may  be  obtained. 

The  quantity  of  water  may  be  doubled  or 
trebled  to  prolong  the  development,  without 
changing  the  quantity  of  chemicals.  The 
more  diluted  the  developer,  the  wamier  will 
be  the  tone  of  the  print. 


SUN  AND  SNOW 


Paul  E.  Guillot 


ROLLABLE  BACKGROUNDS 

A  background  (writes  L.  B.,  in  Photog- 
raphy and  Focus)  which  has  been  painted 
with  ordinary  oil  does  not  roll  up  without 
cracking,  but  it  may  be  of  service  to  indicate 
how  this  can  be  prevented.  A  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  soft  soap  should  be  stirred  up  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  until  it  has  all  beoi  dis- 
solved, and  this  solution,  a  little  at  a  time, 
^xxikj  be  added  to  its  own  bulk  of  the  oil 
paint,  thorov^hly  stirrir^  it  bi  until  the 
mixture  is  con^lete. 


SUN  AND  SNOW 

For  those  who  ddight  in  technkal  difficul- 
ties there  is  nothing  more  interesting  than 
photogr^hing  snow.  Snow  in  bright  sun- 
light, ^low  in  shadow,  snow  photographed 
tmough  a  color  filter  and  without  a  color 
filter;  alt  these  corxiitions  raise  many  points 


for  discussion  and  on  all  of  them  there  are 
varying  opinions.  Anyone  who  has  studied 
the  matter  of  tone  rendering  by  photography 
will  have  discovered  that  a  compromise  is 
necessary  when  the  subject  happens  to  be  one 
in  which  there  is  a  long  scale  of  tones,  such  as, 
for  example,  a  scene  showing  snow  in  sun- 
light at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  very  deqs 
shadows  or  figures  with  dark  dresses  at  the 
other.  In  a  case  like  this  we  often  have  to 
sacrifice  some  of  the  tones  in  order  to  OMn- 
press  the  tones  of  nature  into  the  shorter 
range  of  the  photographic  printing  paper, 
but  in  order  to  make  the  picture  loot  con- 
vincing we  should  try  and  get  the  darkest 
tone  and  the  lightest  tone  approximately  cor- 
rect and  leave  out  some  of  the  middle  tones. 
In  M.  Guillot's  interesting  picture,  "Sun 
and  Snow,"  the  highlights  on  the  snow  are 
wonderfully  well  rendered  and  the  sky  value 
seems  to  be  just  about  right,  but  there  is  a 
loss  of  shadow  detail  in  the  deepest  shadows 


A  QUIET  NOOK 

which  makes  them  appear  rather  too  heavy. 
This  is  due  either  to  underexposure  or  to 
overdevelopment  of  the  nraative.  This 
picture,  all  the  way  from  Tunis,  North 
Africa,  is  specially  interesting  to  us  in 
another  continent.  The  mount,  very  clever- 
ly designed  and  skilfully  drawn  t^  hand, 
would  have  been  better  if  the  narrow  white 
edge  next  to  the  picture  had  been  replaced 
by  one  darker  in  tone.  This  white  border  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  snow  tones  appear 
darker  than  they  really  are  by  contrast  with 
the  white.  Negative  made  on  Premo  film 
pack,  IcTes5ar,/:4.;  lens,  three-times  filter, 
exposure  i-ioth  second  in  January,  en- 
largement on  Velox  Carbon  Regular. 


Arthur  Yoshida 

none,  we  think  there  is  good  material  here 
for  a  very  interesting  picture.  Made  with  a 
Graflex  camera,  3K  "  5K.  fitted  with  a  Verito 
lens  of  7^  inches'  focal  length,  used  at  f  4, 
good  light  at  2.45  P.  M.  in  August,  exposure 
i-ioo  second,  Eastman  film  pack,  developed 
with  film  tank  developing  powders,  print  on 
AzoSoft. 


A  QUIET  NOOK 
There  is  a  very  nice  lens  quality  in  this 
little  picture  and  the  receding  planes  are  very 
well  differentiated.  The  line  arrangement  is 
very  interesting  with  its  suggestion  of  the  S- 
shaped  curve  and  the  grey  tinted  border 
around  the  print  with  a  black  ink  line  close 
to  the  print  make  a  strikingly  effective  and 
original  mount.  The  only  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  this  print  is  that  there  are  too  many 
boats  and  other  objects  scattered  all  over  it, 
especially  in  the  foreground.  This  tends  to 
make  the  picture  rather  "spotty"  and  far 
from  restful.  If  this  could  be  photographed 
at  a  time  when  there  are  fewer  boats,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  winter  time,  when  there  are 


A  SIMPLE  LAMP  FOR  BROMIDE 
WORK 

For  bromide  work  it  is  quite  safe  to  have 
plenty  of  yellow  light  in  the  dark-room,  and 
this  is  far  superior  to  the  ruby  light  used  for 
plates  and  films,  as  it  is  easier  to  see  how  far 
the  print  or  enlargement  has  progressed  in 
developing.  Those  workers  who  do  not 
possess  a  dark-room  lamp  fitted  with  red 
and  yellow  screens  may  make  a  lamp  for 
their  bromkle  work  very  simply  as  follows; 
A  biscuit  tin  serves  well  for  the  body  of  the 
lamp,  and  this  should  have  two  or  three 
holes  punched  in  the  bottom  to  admit  air. 
The  lid  is  then  taken,  and  all  the  centre  re- 
moved, leaving  about  an  inch  all  round  the 
edge.  To  this  a  piece  of  yellow  fabric  is 
fixed  with  "seccotine,"  or  failing  this  two  or 
three  sheets  of  deep  canary-colored  paper 
sold  for  decorative  purposes.  The  lamp  is 
then  complete.  To  use  it,  the  lamp  is  laid 
upon  its  side,  a  candle  lighted  and  put  in,  and 
the  lid  of  the  box  put  on.  The  worker  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  little  white  light  that 


MOONLIGHT 

escapes  from  the  rear  of  the  lamp  hurting  his 
brtMTiide  paper,  provided  it  does  not  come 
directly  in  contact  with  it.  The  above, 
though  simple,  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful  in  practical  work  for  the  purpose 
named.  —  Amateur  Photographer. 


MOONLIGHT 

There  is  a  subtle  quality  in  real  moonlight 

that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suggest  in  a 

E holograph.  Certainly  a  hard  and  contrasty, 
lack  and  white  print  never  can  convey  even 
the  remotest  idea  of  moonlight,  for  there  is 
very  little  contrast  in  moonlight,  everything 
is  soft  and  mysterious.  Possibly  a  bluish 
toned  print  with  cold,  blue  grey  shadows; 
flat,  empty  shadows,  devoid  of  detail,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  not  black  and  hard,  might 
give  a  good  impression  of  moonlight,  but  that 
would  be  a  hard  thing  to  get  with  a  camera. 
Then,  again,  the  moon  never  is  as  large  as  it 
is  almost  always  represented  when  it  is 
"added"  mechanically  to  a  sunlight  picture. 
In  a  real  photograph  of  the  moon  it  is  always 
rather  surprising  to  see  how  relatively  small 
the  luminous  orb  appears  in  comparison  with 
other  objects.    Mr.  Danewit's  picture  which 


O.  G.  Danewit 

he  frankly  tells  us  is  printed  from  a  sun  pic- 
ture, is  a  very  interesting  silhouette  study, 
but  it  is  not  entirely  convincing  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  moonlight  and  the  size  of  liie 
moon  in  the  picture  is  really  alarming. 
Made  with  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Special, 
anastigmat  lens  stopped  down  to  J'-'ii, 
exposure  yi  second  at  7  P.  M.  in  July,  East- 
man roll  film  developed  with  metol-quinol, 
enlargement  on  A20  F  No.  2. 


THE  METRONOME  IN  THE  DARK- 
ROOM 
The  metronome,  used  by  students  of  music 
for  beating  any  required  measure  at  wilt,  is 
an  instrument  whidi  can  be  of  such  service  to 
photc^raphers  that  a  note  on  its  use  may  be 
of  interest.  In  practical  use  the  writer  has 
found  it  to  be  superior  even  to  specially  con- 
structed dark-room  clocks,  principally  on 
account  of  its  advantage  of  registering  each 
second  by  a  loud  "tick,"  thus  leaving  the 
hands  and  eyes  of  the  operator  perfectly  free 
for  the  work  in  prepress,  while  the  duration 
of  exposure,  development,  etc.,  can  be  ac- 
curately counted.  It  may  here  be  observed 
that  for  all  photogr^hic  work  the  metro- 
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possible,  if  the  metrcmoine  is  used  during  the 
time  of  ejqx)sure  and  development,  not  only 
is  exactitude  in  ejiposure  assured,  but  each 
print  can  be  developed  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  with  the  effect  of  securing  results  of 
absolute  uniformity,  providing  that  the 
developer  is  not  overworked.  This  will  be 
found  invaluable  in  postcard  printing  and 
the  makir^  of  portrait  enlargements  from 
small  negatives.  For  the  develcroment  of 
autochrome  or  other  color  plates  the  advan- 
tages of  the  instrument  are  obvious,  since,  if 
development  is  done  blindly  for  the  fiill  two 
and  half  minutes,  the  plate  need  not  be  ex- 
posed to  tile  dark-room  light  for  one  moment 
of  Uv  time  until  the  acid  permanganate  (in 
the  case  of  autochromes)  has  been  poured  on 
fflid  all  is  safe;  while  if  the  system  of  tenta- 
tive development  now  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Lumiere  is  adopted,  takir^  the  time 
of  first  appearance  of  the  image  is  greatly 
facilitated,  as  also  are  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions. —  Amateur  Photographer. 


STUDY  CmaS.  CrAIK 

nome  indicator  ^ould  be  set  at  the  figure  60, 
when  seconds  will  be  ticked  with  the  neces- 
sary precisictfi.  To  b^in  with,  amateurs 
who  go  in  for  enlarging  to  any  extent  —  and 
their  name  is  legion  —  will  admit  that  there 
are  few  negatives  not  calling  for  some  form 
of  shading  during  the  time  of  exposure  of 
the  enlargement  either  to  prevent  a  shadow 
from  becoming  too  opaque  or  for  some  other 
modification.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
keep  the  eye  simultaneously  on  the  clock  or 
watch  and  on  the  shading  operation,  while 
it  is  not  everyone  who  carl,  unaided,  count 
seconds  with  accuracy.  It  is  here  that  one 
of  the  chief  uses  of  the  metronome  comes  in, 
since  it  can  be  set  to  tick  off  seconds  with 
certainty,  thus  leaving  the  hands  free  for 
the  manipulation  of  the  lens  cap  and  the 
work  of  shading  the  print,  the  eyes  being  also 
freed  from  the  clock  to  follow  the  progress  of 
this  op^eration.  Moreover,  the  time  of 
shading  and  the  total  time  of  exposure,  once 
found,  may  be  recorded  on  the  margin  of 
the  negative  for  future  reference.  Again, 
should  it  be  of  irrportance  to  make  a  number 
of  prints  or  enlai^ements  from  the  same  neg- 
ative, and  to  secure  results  as  uniform  as 
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1 1  is  difficult  to  make  a  picture  by  means  of 
a  combination  of  daylight  and  artmcial  light 
without  there  being,  somewhere  in  the  pic- 
ture, some  evidence  of  the  double  lighting, 
but  in  his  clever  portrait  study  illustrated 
above,  Mr.  Craik  has  very  cleverly  over- 
come this  difficulty.  In  making  this  pic- 
ture the  main  source  of  light  was  the  artifuieil 
light  consisting  of  two  6o-watt  bulbs  under 
the  lampshade,  part  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
top  right  hand  comer.  There  was  a  window 
in  front  of  and  towards  the  right  of  the 
sitter  with  the  shade  drawn  down  to  within 
about  one  foot  of  the  bottom,  but  as  the 
light  from  this  window  was  very  faint,  as 
would  be  expected  at  y  P.  M.  in  January  — 
it  did  not  do  more  than  provide  a  slight 
general  lightening  of  the  shadows. 

Tliis  is  a  very  pleasing  and  successful  por- 
trait study;  evcrV  detail  has  received  careful 
consideration.  The  hands  are  very  well  ar- 
ranged so  that  they  do  not  form  any  dis- 
tracting areas  of  con-^jeting  light,  yet  they 
appear  to  be  entirely  naturaf  From  the 
point  of  view  of  composition,  it  would  add  to 
the  effectiveness  and  simplicity  of  the  picture 
to  trim  off  about  an  inch  from  the  top,  re- 
moving all  of  the  lampshade.  This  was 
our  first  thought  before  reading  the  data. 
We,  see,  however,  that  the  lampshade  is  an 
important  factor  in  telling  the  story.    Made 


CRINDI>X;  SUGAR-CANE 


Franklin  Gray  Mcl^^'osH 


»ith  a  5  X  7  view  camera  fitted  with  a  WoUen- 
sak  R.  R.  lens  of  8>i  inches'  focal  length, 
used  at  /:8,  light  as  described  above,  expo- 
sure 20  seconds,  Royal  Polychrome  plate, 
dneloped  with  metol-hydrochinon,  en- 
targement  on  Eastman  P.  M.  Q  Bromide 
paper. 


ELIMINATING  HYPO 
Decomposition  in  sensitized  goods  is  often 
attributed  to  insufficient  washing,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  real  cause  is  more  often 
insufficient  fixing  Proof  of  this  statement 
is  seen  in  the  result  of  a  recent  e?g>eriment  in 
the  Kodak  laboratory  on  the  elimination  of 
hypo  from  the  film  of  negatives. 

I.  The  elimination  of  hypo  from  a  negar- 
tive  d^iends  very  largely  upon  the  agitation 
given  to  the  water,  very  rapid  and  complete 
agitation  causing  twice  as  much  elimination 
as  is  secured  when  the  material  is  merely 
left  in  the  water  to  soak. 

1.  Tlie  rate  of  washing  out  of  hypo  is 
practically  independent  of  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  measurements  made,  at  65° 
70°  and  80°  F.,  all  showing  the  same  rate  of 
loss  ot  hyjx).  ;  This  ,result,  although/it  ap- 


pears strange  and  is  contrary  to  usual  be- 
lief confirms  some  experiments  made  many 
years  ^p. 

3.  Tne  eliminaticm  of  hypo  is  very  rapid 
in  all  circumstances,  the  amount  of  hypo  in 
the  film  being  reduced  one-half  every  two 
minutes  if  plates  are  left  stationary  and  every 
one  minute  if  agitation  is  ensured.  Cnnse- 
quently  with  coirplete  agitation  the  film 
may  be  considered  to  be  free  of  hypo  in  ten 
minutes,  and  if  the  agitation  is  less  cornplete, 
twenty  minutes  is  simicient.  —  Photo  Digest. 

GRINDING  SUGAR-CANE 
To  us  in  the  East  this  kind  of  picture  is 
very  interesting  for  it  shows  a  typical  south- 
em  custom  that  we  might  not  otherwise  know 
of.  Just  how  the  ingenious  looking  con- 
traption really  functions  might  perhaps  be 
hard  to  see,  but  no  one  could  help  being 
interested  in  the  smiling  old  darky  and  his 
rather  tired  looking  horse.  It  would  help 
the  composition  to  trim  an  inch  or  so  off  the 
left  hand  side  and  a  trifle  longer  exposure 
would  have  given  a  rather  better  graded 
negative.  Possibly  the  rather  heavy  sha- 
dows are  due  to  the  enlargement  being  a  trifle 


too  dark.  Such  pictures  as  this  are  always 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  making  and  we 
think  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
enable  those  who  live  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  to  get  some  idea  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  other  states  by  means  of  just 
such  pictures  as  this.  Made  in  Florida  with 
a  3A  Graflex  camera,  Tessar  Ic  lens,  /:8, 
exposure  1-165  second,  good  light  at  2  P.  M. 
in  January. 


THE  SWAN  POND 

The  *  graded"  filter  is  one  of  those  photo- 
graphic accessories  that  may  be  either  a  help 
or  a  hindrance  to  its  user.  In  photography, 
jiist  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  very  necessary 
to  know  not  only  how  but  why  certain  things 
are  used  or  certain  operations  performed. 
A  little  knowledge  often  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
There  are  times  when  the  use  of  a  graded 
filter  will  give  better  balanced  lighting  and 
will  prevent  overexposure  in  the  sky  portion 
of  the  picture,  but  this  is  true  only  when 
there  is  a  definite  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  sky  and  the  foreground.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, color  correction  is  needed  throughout 
the  entire  picture,  in  the  foreground  as  well 
as  in  the  sky  portion,  but  it  is  often  possible 
to  produce  a  negative  that  will  print  more 
evenly  if  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  the  sky 
is  subdued  a  little  by  means  of  a  graded  filter. 
To  use  such  a  filter  in  a  picture  in  which  there 
is  no  expanse  of  sky,  in  such  a  picture,  for 
instance,  as  **The  Swan  Pond, '  in  which 
objects  in  the  for^round  and  middle  dis- 
tance extend  up  to  the  top  of  the  picture,  is 
quite  a  mistake.  This  will  be  readily  seen 
if  a  little  thought  is  given  to  the  reason  why 
such  a  filter  should  be  used.  The  halation 
in  the  upper  portion  of  **The  Swan  Pond"  is 
due  to  the  underexposure,  over-correction 
and  forced  development  induced  by  the  use 
of  a  graded  filter.  The  subject  is  an  attrac- 
tive one  and  is  worthy  of  more  adequate 
technical  treatment  and  we  would  strongly 
advise  Mr.  Raven  to  try  it  again  under 
similar  lighting  conditions  but  with  more 
suitable  exposure  of  the  negative.  Made  with 
a  4  X  5  Cycle  Graphic  camera,  Carl  Zeiss  Ic 
Tessar  lens  of  6  inches'  focal  length  used  at 
/:8,  bright  light  at  4.30  P.  M.  in  June,  ex- 
posure I -25th  second.  Standard  Orthonon 
plate,  developed  with  Tabloid  Rytol,  en- 
largement on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 


AUTUMN  EXPOSURES 

In  the  fall  the  amateur  is  apt  to  be  misled 
on  e>qDOSures,  as  the  light  is  dropping  in  ac- 
tinic value  as  the  sun  gets  lower  in  the  sky. 
The  value  of  light  at  noon  in  September  is 
only  half  that  of  June  and  in  December,  it  is 
only  one  quarter  of  June  strength.  Bear 
this  in  mind  in  autumn  e3qx)sures.  When 
foliage  colors,  the  e?qx>sure  is  increased  and 
the  use  of  orthochr(»natic  plates  is  necessary 
if  you  are  to  get  the  proper  values. 


'^WANTED  —  A  RECEPTIONIST" 

You  have  seen  in  the  daily  press;  and 
many  of  you  have  no  doubt  inserted,  ad- 
vertisements similar  to  the  following: 

** Wanted  —  Experienced  lady  reception- 
ist for  high  class  portrait  studio.  Refer- 
ences. Apply  in  person.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Blank 
Studio." 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  just  what  yoa 
art  demanding?  "Yes,"  you  will  say,  "an 
e^q^erienced  receptionist."  But  why  de- 
mand that  intangible,  elusive,  impalpable 
quality  known  as  "experience?"  Did  it 
never  occur  to  you  that  any  conq^etent  re- 
ceptionist, who  has  some  knowledge  of  art, 
of  photography,  of  methods  of  selling  and 
that  innate  ability  of  meeting  the  public; 
would  hardly  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed? Stop  and  consider  that  those  "ex- 
perienced" ones  who  are  unemployed,  arc, 
in  die  majority  of  cases,  misfits  frcwn  another 
man's  establishment. 

In  case  you  want  someone  who  "knows 
more  about  the  business  than  you  do"  —  to 
take  lessons  from ;  or  you  want  someone  who 
has  already  proven  a  failure  in  that  par- 
ticular line  of  business  —  then  demand  'ex- 
perience." 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  brains  and 
natural  talent  a  chance  in  your  business? 
There  are,  remember,  year  by  year,  young 
people  reaching  the  age  of  majority  and  seek- 
ing an  opening  in  the  business  world  —  and 
th^y  are  fri^tened  away  from  your  es- 
tablishment by  that  bugbear  "exp)erience 
required."  Were  you  bom  "experienced" 
or  did  someone  give  you  an  opportunity  in 
your  chosen  profession? 

It  would  give  your  biisiness  new  impetus 
for  you  to  secure  the  services  of  a  bright, 
attractive  young  lady  —  thousands  are  leav- 
ing school  each  year  —  and  train  her  in  the 
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THE  SWAN  POND 

knowledge  essential  to  the  profession.  Train 
her  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  art,  of 
^Pictography  and  of  salesmanship,  which  are 
identical  no  matter  what  article  you  are 
handling. 

If  it  is  good  business  for  the  great  depart- 
ment stores  of  the  country  to  train  young 
men  and  women  in  business  methods,  and 
pay  them  during  their  term  of  appren- 
ticeship, is  it  not  good  business  for  you  to 
train  one  saleswoman  for  your  own  business  ? 
Think  it  over,  Mr.  Photographer;  think  it 
over.  —  Walter  C.  Thompson. 


WASHING  POSTCARDS 

To  the  average  photographic  worker  the 
ft  ashing  of  prints  always  presents  a  problem 
which  is  not  easy  of  solution,  and  postcards 
in  particular,  on  account  of  their  extra 
ft  eight ,  have  a  tendency  to  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  and  lie  there  in  a  heaped-up  mass. 
In  this  condition  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
h>po  from  the  film,  and  consequently  post- 
cards done  in  this  fashion  cannot  be  said  to 


Fred  R.  Raven 

be  washed  at  all,  and  in  a  few  months'  time 
spots  and  stains  are  nearly  certain  to  make 
their  appearance  on  the  cards.  A  very 
simple  way  of  making  sure  that  the  cards  will 
be  thoroughly  washed  is  to  use  the  rack  in 
which  the  plates  are  placed  for  washing. 
A  quarter-plate  rack  is  just  right  for  fjost- 
cards,  as  when  these  are  placed  in  position 
the  cards  will  be  slightly  bent,  and  thus  kept 
firmly  in  the  grooves.  Some  cards  have  a 
tendency  to  float  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
this  can  be  prevented  by  fastening  a  piece 
of  string  over  the  top  of  the  cards,  and  fixing 
the  ends  to  the  edges  of  the  rack.  This  will 
be  found  one  of  the  most  convenient  ways  of 
washing  cards  to  the  worker  who  only  does 
a  few  at  a  time,  —  Amateur  Photographer. 


To  clean  trays,  use  a  mixture  of  bichromate 
of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  Make  a 
deep  orange  solution  of  bichromate,  alxiut 
[  o  ounces,  and  add  to  it  slowly  about  J^  ounce 
of  sulphuric  acid,  pouring  in  the  acid  in  a 
fine  stream.  This  mixture  will  take  care 
of  any  ordinarily  refractory  stain. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REVIEW 

E)0UBLE-ToNE  Positives,  —  R.  Namias  suggests 
the  following  method  of  obtaining  lantern  and  stere- 
oscopic slidS.  which  are  deep  brown  in  the  shadows 
with  blue  highlights  and  halftones,  and  are  said  to 
give  veiy  fine  effects.  The  plates  are  develtqjed  in 
'the  usual  way,  though  somewhat  denser  than  usual 
and  after  fixing  and  washing  are  immersed  in  a  5% 
solution  of  formaldehyde  to  harden  the  gelatine  and 
then  toned  in  a  gold  bath  of  the  following  ccsnposi- 

Anvnonium  sulriwcyanide jog 

Amnxsiium  carbonate 20  g 

CWoride  of  gdd.  1%  scJ 100  ccm 

Distilled  water 1000  ccm 

The  tcmperatxire  should  be  40'  to  50°  C.  and  as  soon 
'  as  the  halftones  turn  blue  the  plate  should  be  well 
washed.  {/(  Progreiso  Foto..  iqiq;  Bidl.  Soc./rani. 
Photo.,  iq20.  62,  14))  The  use  of  gold  sulpho- 
cyanide  for  obtaining  olue  tones  on  slides  is  quite  old, 
as  the  llford  Alpha  pletes  were  thus  to  be  treated 
and  these  date  back  to  about  1800;  the  only  novel 
point  seems  to  be  here  the  use  of  the  hot  bath  and 
stopping  the  action  before  it  has  reached  the  shadow 

HtSJE-MADE  Carbon  Tissue  for  Dveinc-up.  — 
R.  Nbmias  proposes  making  a  10%  solution  of 
gelatine  and  after  filtering  through  muslin  coating 
on  glass  in  the  ratio  of  1150  ccm  per  sq.  meter. 
After  allowing  the  plates  to  set  in  a  level  position, 
he  squeegees  moistened  paper  to  them,  allows  to 
dry  and  then  strips.  Old  negative  glasses  can  be 
used  and  the  drying  takes  rather  a  long  time.  When 
dry  the  paper  should  be  sensi tired  in  a  3  %  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate  containing  an  equal  wei^t 
of  neutral  sodium  citrate.  After  exposure  the  paper 
is  squeegeed,  gelatine  side  down,  to  glass  coated 
with  ;%  solution  of  gelatine  to  which  has  been  added 
I  %  of  a  [  %  solution  of  dirome  alum,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  the  print  can  be  developed  in  water  at  40° 
to  ic'  C.  A  colorless  relief  is  thus  obtained  which 
can  be  stained  up  with  aniline  dyes  <//  Progresso 
Folo..  iqtji   Bull.  Soc.  franq.    Phol..   cqio.  62,  q6.) 

Hcme-Made  Pigment  for  Gum-Bichromate 
Process,  —  "Anon."  suggests  the  following  method 
for  preparing  a  good  sepia  pigrnent  for  this  process, 
which  while  it  is  some  trouble  is  much  cheaper  than 
the  usual  tube  water-color  and  is  without  any  grain. 
Dissolve  icgrutrate  or  chloride  of  cobalt  in  looccm 
water  and  Md  5  g  sodium  carbonate,  whereby  hy- 
drated  oxide  of  cobalt  is  precipitated.  Boil  the 
mbtture  and  add  gradually  enou^  ;%  solutiwi  of 
potassium  pentianganate  to  give  a  pemwnent  rose 
color  to  the  solution;  about  40  to  50  ccm  will  be 
required.  Then  filter,  wash  the  filtrate  with  div 
titkd  water,  and  elkm  to  stand  14  hours  to  dry. 
when  a  paste  will  be  obtained  that  can  be  used  in 
the  usual  way  with  the  rninnal  gum  solution.  (/I 
Prograao  Fola.,  iqt8;  Bull.  Soc.  front.  Phot.,  iqio, 
«.70-) 
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Toning  Prints  by  Redevelopment.  —  Manly 
suggests  that  various  tones  can  be  obtained  by 
bleaching  prints  with  the  following  baths  and  re- 
developing with  the  given  developers: 

A.  Potassium  ferricyanide jj  g 

Amrtxxiium  bromide 40  g 

Water 1000  ccm 

B.  Cupric  sulphate 50  g 

Sulphuric  acid 6.$  ccm 

Common  salt jo  g 

Water 1000  ccm 

C.  F>otassium  bichromate 10  g 

Sulphuric  acid 50  ccm 

Common  salt 100  g 

Water 1000  ccm 

After  bleaching  in  one  of  the  baths  the  prints  should 
be  washed  for  10  to  jo  minutes  and  then  redeveloped 
in  the  following: 

I.  Metol 10  g 

Sodium  sulj^ite jj  g 

Sodium  carbonate 66  g 

Water 1000  ccm 

II.  Hydrochirwn 3 J  g 

Potassium  metabisulphite 16  g 

Potassium  bromide f  g 

Water 1000  ccm 

111.  Ammoninum  caiix>nate 100  g 

Water 1000  ccm 

The  cones  are  somewhat  dependent  on  the  make 
of  the  paper,  but  the  following  will  give  a  general 
guide  to  those  obtair^able.  Bleach  in  I;  develop  in 
equal  parts  of  11  and  111,  diluted  with  more  or  less 
water.  The  tones  obtained  are  comparable  to  those 
of  bromide  papers  toned  with  gold  and  are  a  rich 
purplish  brown.  Bleach  in  equal  parts  A,  B,  C; 
develop  in  I ;  result  b  good  blacks  slightly  wanting 
in  depth.  Bleach  in  B;  develop  in  1;  result  is  a 
splendid  velvety  blue-black  in  the  shadows  like 
carbon  paper.  Bleach  in  C;  develop  in  4  parts  II, 
6parts  111  and  1  parts  water;  result. distinct  intense 
brown  with  pure  whites.  Bleach  in  C;  developer. 
I  part  1 1,  I  part  1 1 1  and  1  part  water;  result,  a  good 
sepia  like  sulphur  toning.  Bleach  in  C;  developer, 
1  parts  II,  I  part  111  artd  i  parts  water;  result, 
bright  brown. 

Ht»4E-MADE  Papers.  —  R.  Namias  gives  the 
following  methods  of  prepaiing  salted  papers  which, 
as  the  solutions  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  paper. 

may  be  useful : 

Gelatine 15   g 

Zinc  chloride,  cryst. 6g 

Citric  acid sg 

Ammonia 6  ccm 

Distilled  water  to 1000  ccm 

The  gelatine  should  be  soaked  in  half  a  liter  of 
water,  the  excess  of  water  poured  away,  and  the 
gelatine  melted  on  a  water  bath.  Dissolve  the 
citric  acid  in  half  the  water,  add  the  ammonia  and 
then  the  ziru:  chloride,  finally  add  to  the  gelatine  and 
filter  after  rtuking  the  bulk  up  to  :  liter.  Tartaric 
acid  may  replace  the  citric,  arid  then  darker  browns 
are  obtained.  The  paper  should  be  immersed  in  the 
warm  solution  and  hung  up  to  drv.  It  is  sensitizoJ 
with  the  aid  of  a  flat  brush  and  either  of  the  fdlowing 
baths  may  be  used; 

Silver  nitrate 11  g 

Dtric  acid j  g 

Glycerine j  ccm 

Water looccm 


SUver  nitrate 12  g 

Distilled  water 50  ccm 

Ammonia q.  s. 

Enough  ammonia  must  be  added  to  fomi  a  clear  solu- 
tion, then  add 

Lactic  acid,  pure  syrup 5  ccm 

Distilled  water  to 100  ccm 

This  will  keep  indefinitely  in  the  dark,  but  the 
printing  is  rather  slow;  greater  contrasts  can  be 
secured  by  the  addition  of  i  to  2  ccm  of  a  5%  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bichromate.  A  more  rapid  paper 
is  obtained  with  the  following: 

Silver  nitrate 10  g 

Uranyl  nitrate 5  g 

Lactic  acid 5  ccm 

Distilled  water  to 100  ccm 

The  following  gives  sepia  tones,  but  the  stock  solu- 
tion will  not  keep: 

AmnrxMiio-citratc  of  iron,  green 20  g 

Distilled  water 50  ccm 

Potassium  bichromate,  5%  sol 5  ccm 

Silver  nitrate 10  g 

Distilled  water  to 100  ccm 

Dissolve  the  silver  in  a  little  water,  add  to  the 
other  ingredients  in  solution,  amd  make  the  bulk  up 
to  100  ccm.  After  printing,  this  paper  should  oe 
immersed  in  a  i  %  solution  01  oxalic  acid,  then  washed 
and  fixed  in  a  2%  hypo  bath.  A  casein  paper  is 
made  as  follows: 

Ammonium  chloride 0.4  g 

Sodium  citrate,  neutral 4  g 

Water 40  ccm 

Dissolve  and  add 

Casein 4  g 

Ammonia 5  ccm 

Water 35  ccm 

Then  add 

Silver  nitrate 7  g 

Distilled  water 20  ccm 

This  paper  will  not  keep  well,  but  can  be  made 
more  static  by  immersion  insi  '^%  solution  of  citric 
acid  {Bull.  Soc./rang.  Phot.,  1920,  62,  38). 

Cyanotype  or  Blue-Print  Process.  —  Bertsch 
obtained  a  German  Patent.  320.981 ,  for  an  im- 
provement in  this  process,  in  whidh  potassium-ferric 
oocalate  and  neutral  potassium  oxalate  were  to  be 
us^  the  paper  being  said  to  be  yellow  before  ex- 
posure and  to  give  deep  blue  images  with  pure 
whites.  This  would  have  been  a  great  boon,  as  the 
usual  ferric-ammonium  citrate  was  particularly 
dear  in  consequence  of  the  war.  Valenta  has  tried 
out  this  patented  formula  and  states  that  in  the  first 
place  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  patent,  as  the 
salts  would  not  dissolve  in  the  proportions  given; 
further*  with  the  more  soluble  ammonium  salts, 
while  the  paper  was  yellow  when  coated  it  turned 
green  during  drying,  quickly  spoiled  and  gave  im- 
pure whites  and  weak  blues  (Phot.  Korr.,  iqzi,  58. 
107). 

PlNAFLAVOL.  A  NeW  SENSITIZER  FOR  GrEEN.  — 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  practically 
satisfactory  sensitizer  for  the  spectral  green.  Auracin 
G  and  acridin  orange  NO  are  the  only  two  dyes  that 
have  received  any  recognition,  and  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter  dye  is  that  it  is  so  tenaciously  retained 
by  the  gelatine  that  nothing  but  repeated  alcohol 
baths  would  rerrK>ve  it.  E.  K6nig  reports  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  basic  yellow  dye  by  Dr.  Schuloff,  of 
the  Hoechst  Farbwcrke.  which  sensitizes  up  to  the 
CMinc  in  the  yellow  with  a  maximum  at  E,  wave- 


length 530.  and  joins  up  without  a  minimum  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  ordinary  silver  salts.  There  is 
no  sensitiveness  to  red,  and  green  pigments  are 
rendered  lighter  than  yellow  ones.  Its  chief  use 
would  seem  to  be  in  three-color  work,  as  it  will  permit 
of  the  use  of  a  yellow  instead  of  a  green  filter.  It  can 
be  employed  as  a  bath  in  a  strength  of  i :  50.000,  the 
bathing  time  being  2  minutes,  then  washing  the  plates 
and  drying,  or  it  may  be  added  to  the  emulsion.  Al- 
cchol  may  be  added  to  the  bath,  but  then  the 
general  speed  of  the  plate  is  lowered.  For  collodion 
emubion  the  addition  of  20  ccm  of  a  i  :iooo  alco- 
holic solution  per  liter  of  emulsion  is  advised.  Like 
pinacyanol  it  is  not  destroyed  by  organic  acids,  but 
only  by  mineral  acids.  So  far  attempts  to  combine 
this  with  the  isocyanins  have  proved  a  failure. 
(Phot.  Rund,,  IQ21,  57.  80;  Brit.  J.  Phot.,  IQ21.6S. 
Col.  Phot.  Supp.  14,  16;  abst.  Sci.  Tech.  Ind.  Pho'., 
iq2i,  1,  37;  J.  S.  C.  /.,  iq2i.  40.  324A). 

Eder  cc»ifirms  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  plates 
bathed  with  this  new  dye  and  comparative  tests 
with  the  Eder-Hecht  sensitometer  snowed  that  a 
pinaflavol-bathed  plate  had  a  green  sensitiveness  of 
1.8.  a  commercial  erythrosin  (orthochromatic)  plate 
gave  0.3.  and  an  erythrosin  bathed  plate  1.2,  the 
sensitiveness  to  blue  being  taken  as  unity,  and  an 
amyl  acetate  lamp  being  used  as  the  li^t  source 
(Phot.  Korr.,  IQ21,  58.  29;  Phot.  Rund.,  iq2i.  57. 
87.  spectra  illustrating  the  notes). 

^^4lether  this  is  to  be  of  any  great  practical  value 
is  an  open  question ;  certainly  in  ordinary  orthochro- 
matic work  we  should  not  accept  as  correct  the  re- 
production of  greens  brighter  than  yellows;  in 
three-color  work  the  practice,  and  the  correct  one.  is 
to  use  the  same  plate  for  all  three  exposures,  because 
in  this  way  one  has  the  gradations  more  alike  in  the 
three  negatives.  If  it  becomes  possible  to  combine 
this  with  the  isocyanins,  then  it  may  bie  extremely 
useful.  Certainly  the  possibility  of  using  yellow 
filters  instead  of  green  is  alluring,  as  the  green  filters 
always  absorb  more  light  than  the  others. 

Later  information  from  Kdnig  states  that  pina- 
flavol  sensitizing  may  be  combined  with  that  of 
pinacyanol.  and  presumably  with  that  of  other 
isocyanins,  by  immersion  of  the  plate  for  two  minutes 
in: 

Pinacyanol  i  :io,ooo  ale.  sol 3  ccm 

Water 100  can 

After  a  brief  rinsing,  immerse  in: 

Pinafiavol,   i  :i  ,000 ^  ccm 

Water 100  ccm 

Drying  without  washing.  Plates  thus  treated  re- 
quire only  half  the  exposure  through  the  green  filter 
as  compared  with  plates  sensitized  with  pinachrom 
(Phot.  Rund.,  IQ21,  57,  IQ3;  abst.  Sci.  Tech.  Ind. 
Phot.  iq2i,  1,  78). 

A  Rapid  Hydrochinon  Developer.  —  LUppo- 
Cramer  has  already  indicated  that  rapid  develop- 
ment can  be  obtained  with  hydrochinon  by  the 
addition  of  safranin,  and  now  states  that  small  ouan- 
tites  of  amidol  have  the  same  effect.  The  formula  for 
the  hydrochinon  developer  will  be  found  on  p.  658 
and  the  safranin  solution  there  given  must  be  re- 
placed by  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The  amidol 
solution  is  one  of  0.5  per  cent  in  a  10  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite,  and  of  this  5 
per  cent  should  be  added  to  the  developer  (Der 
Phot.,  1921.  31,  loq;  Rev,  Sci.  Tech.  Ind.  Phot., 
IQ2I.  1.  50). 

Playertype  Redivivus.  —  M.  Ullmann  has  ob- 
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tained  a  German  Patent,  287.214  for  a  process  of 
obtaining  copies  of  drawings,  printed  matter,  etc., 
without  the  use  of  a  camera.  A  bichromated  colloid 
is  pressed  into  contact  with  the  printed  matter, 
etc..  and  the  exposure  made  through  the  serisitive 
surface;  the  process  is  named  "Manuldruck."  ob- 
viously a  play  on  the  inventor's  name.  E.  Albert  has 
tried  this  out  and  recommends  either  of  the  following 
solutions: 

Albumen 6ccm 

Fish  glue,  Le  Page's 4  ccm 

Ammonium  bichromate 4.5  g 

Water  to 100  ccm 

or 

Fish  glue 30  ccm 

Ammonium  bichromate,  10%  sol 24  ccm 

Grape  sugar 2.5  g 

Water 800  ccm 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  about  one  fourth  of  the 
water  before  adding  to  the  other  ingredients.  Glass 
should  be  coated  with  a  whirler  while  being  gently 
heated.  The  dried  films  are  very  thin,  slightly 
yellow  and  quite  transparent. 

The  exposure  is  best  effected  with  a  half-watt  lamp 
at  a  constant  distance,  the  glass  being  placed  with 
the  coated  side  down  on  the  drawing.  After  ex- 
posure, development  is  effected  with  hot  water,  and 
then  the  gelatine  can  be  stained  up  with  chrysoidin 
and  fuchsin.  or  by  immersion  in  a  4%  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  which  gives  a  deep  brown 
manganese  dioxide  deposit  that  is  very  nonactinic. 
Such  negatives  can  be  used  for  any  photomechanical 
process,  or  printed  on  silver  paper  in  the  usual  way 
(Phot.  Korr.,  iqii  .58.  ioq). 

This  process,  or  rather  the  principle  of  exposing 
throu^  a  sensitive  surface,  was  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  J.  H.  Player  (Phot.  J.,  iSqj,  37.  222).  He 
placed  the  object  to  be  copied  face  up  on  a  sheet  of 
black  velvet  or  paper,  a  sheet  of  bromide  paper  face 
downwards  on  it,  then  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  to  keep 
it  in  contact,  and  a  sheet  of  green  glass.  On  develop- 
ment a  negative  was  obtained;  it  was  considered 
that  the  li^t  was  reflected  by  the  white  parts  of  the 
print  and  absorbed  by  the  black.  It  was  also  stated 
at  this  meeting  that  the  process  was  originally  sug- 
gested by  R.  Colson  (Bull  Soc.  /rang.  Phot.),  but 
this  it  has  not  been  possibly  to  verify.  Various 
workers  had  tried  the  process  but  without  marked 
success.  Player  later  (Phot.  J.,  1Q03,  43.  15)  again 
brought  up  the  subject  and  stated  that  he  found  it 
was  better  to  use  slow  papers,  such  as  Velox  or  other 
development  papers,  and  that  he  placed  the  engrav- 
ing on  a  sheet  of  plate  glass,  then  over  that  the  paper 
and  on  top  a  flat  cell  filled  with  a  1 11400  solution  of 
picric  acid,  faintly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  if  necessary  more  glass  to  obtain  flatness.  The 
exposure  varied  from  30  seconds  to  some  minutes 
according  to  the  light  and  sensitiveness  of  the  paper. 
In  Photogram.  iqo2.  377,  Player  also  dealt  with 
the  subject  and  stated  that  he  used  as  developer  a 
mixture  of  hydrochinon  2,  potassium  iodide  4,  so- 
dium sulphite,  dry  12.  water  1000  parts,  with  a  little 
caustic  soda,  and  a  very  foggy  negative  was  obtained 
that  would,  however,  give  good  prints.  R.  Reiss 
(Jahrbuch,  iqo3.  7.  1 10)  describes  the  same  process 
and  states  that  he  had  obtained  the  best  results  with 
printing-out  papers. 

The  German  Patent  Office  has  always  been  held 
up  as  the  pattern  for  all  other  nations,  as  it  is  sup 
posed  to  actually  examine  the  specifications  and  not 
be  content  to  refer  to  prior  patents  only,  but  to  take 
into  consideration  what  is  published  in  the  literature ; 
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but  even  the  great  Gods  nod  sometimes  and  a  patent 
for  precisely  the  same  thing  was  granted  to  K.  von 
Amnard  (D.  R.  Pat.  204,876.  1907).  He  wa« 
promptly  dropped  upon  by  Eder  and  the  antiquity  of 
the  process  pointed  out  (Jahrbuch,  loi  i ,  25,  483 ; 
Phot.  Korr.,  igio.  nos.  598  &  601).  Tnc  process  is 
one  well  worth  attention  for  those  who  have  to  copy 
a  lot  of  printed  matter,  and  I  have  obtained  some 
good  results  from  printed  matter  although  there  was 
type  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet.  The  real  difficulty 
is  hitting  the  exposure,  and  obtaining  close  contact; 
but  as  one  can  easily  make  yellow  screens  by  stain- 
ing up  fixed-out  plates  with  aniline  dyes,  it  may  be 
worth  someone's  while  to  try  it.  The  purpose  of 
the  yellow  screen  is  probably  merely  to  cut  down  the 
ultra-violet  and  deep  blue. 

Decolx)ration  of  Safranin-Stained  Nega- 
tives. —  Anon,  suggests  that  the  persistent  stain 
of  safranin  may  be  eliminated  by  treatment  of  the 
ne^tives  with 

Potassium  permanganate 2  g 

Hydrochloric  acid 10  ccm 

Water  to 1000    ccm 

Any  brown  stain  caused  by  depositk>n  of  the 
manganous  salts  can  be  removed  by  treatment  with 
a  I  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite;  then 
after  washing,  the  negative  must  be  redeveloped,  as 
it  bleaches  in  the  above  bath,  silver  chloride  being 
formed  (11  Progresso  Foto.,  1Q21,  28,  q6). 

Non-Flam  Films.  —  G.  Bonwitt  states  that  hy- 
drated  acetyl-cellulose  is  not  unaffected  by  water 
and  gives  the  following  data :  — 

Celluloid  Acetyl-oollulose 

With      With  leas 
volatile     volatile 
solvents     solvate 

Expansion  in  water,  %     0.6  1.55  0.5 

Contraction  after  drying  0.5  0.5  0.5 

Resistance  to  cutting     8o-gc  44  67 

A  film  that  shows  more  th^  1-25  per  cent  con- 
traction in  6  months  is  useless  for  projection,  as  the 
perforations  will  not  fit  the  sprockets.  (Chem. 
Zt^  IQ20.  973-) 

The  properties  of  acetyl-cellulose  depend  con- 
siderably on  the  method  of  esterification,  the  sol- 
vents and  the  use  or  non-use  of  a  plastifier.  One 
of  the  chief  troubles  with  cellulose  acetate  is  that 
the  perforations  become  deformed  after  a  few  runs 
and  consequently  the  film  jumps  the  sprockets.  A 
good  non-flam  film  is  much  to  be  desired,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  will  be  found  in  cellulose 
acetate.  Bayer,  of  Cologne,  has  just  introduced 
commercially  in  Germany,  roll  and  pack  films, 
orthochromatic  and  non-curling  without  gelatine 
back-coating. 

A  Single-Solution  Ortol  Developer.  — 
W.  Frerk  gives  the  following  as  an  excellent  one-solu- 
tion developer: 

Ortol 40  g 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 50  g 

Caustic  potash 60  g 

Potassium  bromide 3  g 

Water  to 1000  ccm 

For  use  mix  with  from  5  to  10  volumes  of  water. 
The  stock  solution  keeps  well,  and  in  the  weaker  dilu- 
tion with  the  addition  of  more  bromide  is  suitable 
for  papers  (Der  Phot..  1Q20.  30.  312). 

The    Bi-Gum    Process.  —  It    is    frequently    a 


ouble  with  thisprocess  that  pure  whites  are  dififi- 
ilt  to  attain.  The  followingis  said  to  give  exccl- 
nt  results  in  this  respect.  Dissolve  by  heat  in  a 
ass  or  porcelain  dish  8  g  potassium  bichromate  in 
)  ccm  water,  and  add  ammonia  till  the  solution 
lells  distinctly  of  the  same,  then  boil  to  expel  ex- 
ss  of  ammonia .  Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  to  a  froth . 
low  to  stand  for  ii  hours  till  liquicT  and  filter, 
le  pigmenting  solution  is: 

Bichromate  solution 1 50  ccm 

Cupric  sulphate 30  g 

Gum  arabic.  powdered 80  g 

Pigment 6c  g 

Albumen 20  ccm 

Glycerine 10  ccm 

Mix  well,  and  apply  as  usual  to  paper  {Deutsche 
lot.  Ztg.,  IQ2I,  45,  100). 

A  Stable  Amidol  Developer.  —  R.  Namias 
ites  that  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  metol 
an  amidol  developer  acts  as  an  excellent  preser- 
tive.    The  formula  recommended  is: 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 25  g 

Amidol 5  g 

Metol *. 1  g 

Potassium  bromide 2  g 

Water  to 1000  ccm 

This  will  keep  for  several  days  if  well  corked  up 
'■  Progresso  Foto.,  IQ21.  28,  45;   Le  Procidf,  iq2I, 

\  New  Way  to  Clean  off  Rust.  —  This  has  but 
lirect  connection  with  photography,  but  may  come 
handy  sometimes.  R.  C.  Grimn  states  that  the 
iition  of  i  per  cent  of  formaldehyde  to  equal 
lumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  reduces 
action  on  steel,  iron  or  brass  from  50  to  80  per 
\t.  without  affecting  its  action  on  rust.  (J.  Ind. 
g.  Chem.,  IQ20,  12,  115c).) 

^APER  Safelights.  —  R.  Namias  proposes  the 
:  of  translucent  vegetable  parchment  paper  for 
e lights.  It  should  be  immersed  for  5  minutes  in  a 
rm  10  per  cent  solution  of  gelatine  and  hung  up 
dry.  then  stained  up  in  one  of  the  following  baths: 

\.    Tartrazin 2%  sol. 

i.    Chrysoidin o.  i  %  sol. 

Z.    Blue  carmine i  .0%  sol. 

).     Methyl  violet .0. i %  sol. 

V  gives  a  bright  yellow  paper  and  one  thickness 
uitable  for  development  papers.  Two  sheets  of 
ind  one  of  A  are  suitable  for  bromide  papers 
1  slow  plates.  Two  of  C  and  one  of  A  are  suit- 
e  for  panchromatic  plates,  if  a  not  too  bright 
It  be  used;  another  A  makes  it  safer.  One  of  A 
1  one  of  C  may  be  used  for  fast  ordinary  and 
hochromatic plates  (//  Progresso  Foto.,  1Q20,  27. 
The  use  of  stained  paper  dates  back  to  the 
y  early  days  of  collodion,  and  Namias  (//  Pro- 
iso  Foto.,  IQ05,  67)  suggested  the  use  of  paper 
ned  up  with  i  %  tartrazin  and  o.  i  %  rhodamin. 

ilter  Distortion.  —  Zaar  points  out  in  a  long 
^hematical  paper,  which  cannot  be  usefully 
tractcd.  that  a  filter  placed  in  front  of  a  lens 
scs  barrel  distortion,  and  that  this  must  be  con- 
red  when  reproducing  objects  the  same  size  for 
ntific  purposes.  In  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to 
:e  CMic  filter  in  front  of  the  lens  and  another  be- 
J  it.  and  their  thicknesses  should  be  in  propor- 
i  to  the  distarKes  between  the  optical  center  of 
lens  and  the  object  and  the  image  respectively 
ot.  Korr.,  IQIQ.  56,  301). 


The  True-to-Scale  Process.  —  A.  Albert  give» 
the  following  formula  for  preparing  the  gelatine 
mixture  for  this  process: 

Gelatine 160  g 

Glycerine 15  ccm 

Ox-gall 25  g 

Ferrous  sulphate 2  g 

Water  to 1000  ccm 

Soak  the  ^latine  in  the  water,  melt  and  add  the 
other  ingredients  and  finally  the  iron  salt  dissolved 
in  a  little  water.  Cast  the  mixture  on  to  sheet  zinc, 
which  has  been  previously  roughened  with  emery 
cloth  to  cause  it  to  adhere;  the  coating  should  be 
about  2  mm  thick  when  dry.  A  ferroprussiate 
print,  which  must  not  be  washed,  is  placed  on  the 
surface  and  gently  dabbed  into  contact  with  the 
hand  or  a  pad  of  cloth,  and  left  for  from  30  to  60 
seconds.  The  image  is  rolled  up  with  greasy  ink 
like  any  ordinary  collotype  plate,  and  prints  can  be 
pulled  therefrom,  as  the  ink  only  takes  where  the 
iron  salts  reduced  by  the  action  of  light  have  acted. 
With  care  30  pulls  may  be  made  (Phot.  Korr.,  iqiq; 
Le  Procide,  1920.  22.  40).  This  orocess  is  really 
good  for  reproducing  blueprints.  One  wonders  why 
someone  has  not  put  a  special  ink  on  the  market,  with 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  write  or  make  dia- 
grams and  then  squeegee  down. 

Test  for  Pyrocatechin. —  B.  Eisner  states  that 
barium  hydroxide  is  an  excellent  test  for  pyrocate- 
in.  as  clear  pearl  gray  glistening  leaflets  are  formed, 
of  C.  H«  a  Ba.  3K  ^^«  O.  This  will  detect  1  per 
cent  of  pyrocatechin.  while  hydrochinon  and  rcsorcin 
will  not  give  the  reaction  (•Site6tfr.  AA(m/.  Wiss.  Wien., 
iQiq.  128.  107;  Phot.  Korr..  iq20.  57.  163). 

Simultaneous  Development  and  Fixing.  — 
Lumiere  &  Seyewetz  have  dealt  with  this  subject, 
which  periodically  appears  as  a  buming  question, 
and  recommend  the  tollowing  developers  as  suitable: 

Sodium  sulphite.  dr>' 32  g 

Chloranol 6  g 

Caustic  soda 5  g 

Water 1000  ccm 

Hypo 6og 

or 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 32g 

Metoquinone 6  g 

Sodium  tribasic  phosphate 100  g 

Water 1000  ccm 

H>po 40  g 

In  the  first  formula  the  caustic  soda  may  be  re- 
placed by  140  g  of  the  tribasic  phosphate  and  the 
hypo  must  then  be  reduced  to  48  g.  The  action 
takes  from  20  to  35  minutes,  and  the  process  is  said 
to  be  extremely  valuable  for  overexposed  plates,  in 
fact  unless  the  plates  are  overexposed  good  results 
are  not  obtainable.  The  quantity  of  solution  to  be 
used  should  not  be  less  than  50  ccm  for  a  q  x  12  cm 
plates  (=  17  sq.  ins).  The  first  formula  is  more 
suitable  for  chlorobromide  emulsions,  in  which  class 
all  development  papers  fall,  and  in  the  case  of  prints 
the  developing  should  not  exceed  about  2  minutes, 
as  there  is  danger  of  the  whites  staining.  (Bull  Soc, 
fran^.  Phot.,  iq20,  62,  234). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  really  wants  to 
simultaneously  develop  and  fix,  e^Cccpt  the  itinerant 
artist  who  takes  your  portrait  or  your  house,  and 
hands  you  in  a  few  minutes  a  monstrosity  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  good  likeness.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  throwback  to  the  old  days  of  the  wet 
collodion  or  collodion  emulsion   ferrotype  plates. 
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which  were  also  known  as  tintypes.  With  these  the 
film  was  so  thin  and  non-absorbent  of  water  that 
one  could  fix  with  cyanide,  rapidly  wash,  flood  with 
alcohol  and  dry.  all  in  about  nve  minutes.  The  re- 
sults lasted  well,  as  some  are  in  my  possession  taken 
over  40  vears  ago  and  they  seem  as  good  as  when 
first  made.  With  gelatine  as  the  vehicle,  one  has  a 
water-absorbent  material,  which  will  not  dry  so 
quickly,  no  matter  how  thin  it  may  be;  so  the  in- 
troduction of  the  gelatine  tintype  plate  led  to  the 
attempts  to  combine  developing  ana  fixing. 

The  first  note  that  it  has  been  possible  to  find  is  by 
W.  D.  Richmond  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  i88q.  ZS,  827).  who 
stated  that  the  subject  had  beoi  brought  up  at  the 
Photographic  Qub  in  Ijondon  and  that  no  one  knew 
anvthmg  about  it;  trying  it  out  with  a  modification 
of  Wellington's  silver  intensifier.  he  had  found  that 
the  addition  of  free  silver  was  essential  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  process  was  of  no  practical 
value. 

Milton  B.  Purmett.  who  recommended  it  for 
transparency  work  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  i8q8.  45.  iz6; 
Phot,  Woch.,  1808,  309;  Jahrbuch,  i8qc).  13,  477), 
suggested  the  following  formula: 

A.  Potassium   metabisulphite 2g    35  gr 

Ortol 3  g    70  gr 

Water 400  ccm    10  oz 

B.  Causticsoda 4g    6ogr 

Potassium  bromide 4g    6ogr 

Water 500  ccm    16  oz 

C.  Hypo :       25  g      I  oz 

Water 500  ccm    20  oz 

For  use  mix  i  part  A.  i  part  B  and  2  parts  water. 

Eder  (Phot.  Korr.,  i8qc).  36.  657)  reported  un- 
favorably on  this  process,  as  did  also  H.  Spdrl 
(DerPhot.,  1899,95). 

P.  Hanneke  (Phot.  Mitt.,  1900.  36,  141 ;  Jahrbuch, 
1900.  14,  <5o)  suggested  pyrocatechine  and  Ellon  & 
Co.  introduced  a  commercial  preparation  of  this,  as 
Elconal  F..  which  was  said  to  have  the  following 
compositk>n:  — 

A.  Sodium  sulphite,  dry 200  g  3-1/5  oz 

Caustic  potash 93  g    651     gr 

Pyrocatechin 93  g    651     gr 

Water loooccm     16      oz 

B.  Hypo 200  g  3-1/5  oz 

Water loooccm        16  oz 

For  use  mix  A  12  parts,  B  20  parts  and  water  30 
parts. 

The  subject  was  dealt  with  in  Amat.  Phot.,  1900, 
32,  492,  but  nothing  new  was  advanced.  J.  E. 
Thornton  &  C.  F.  Rothwell  obtained  English 
Patents  17,202;  17.738.  1899  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  1900. 
47.  445)  for  the  use  of  developing  and  fixing  agents, 
mixed  with  dextrine  and  sugar,  applied  to  the  back 
of  plates  and  films.  After  exposure  all  that  one  had 
to  do  was  to  place  them  in  water  and  they  develq^ed 
and  fixed;  pyrocatechin  was  one  of  the  developers 
suggested.  Whether  this  ever  got  beyond  the  patent 
specification  is  doubtful.  T.  T.  Baker  (Phot.  J., 
1904.  44,  I ;  Brit.  J.  Phot.,  1904,  51,  128  suggested: 

Hydrochinon 7.$  g    52.5  gr 

Potassium    metabisulphite 15  g     105  gr 

Caustic  potash 50  g    350  gr 

Hypo 100 g  I  3/5  oz 

Water 1000  ccm     16  02 

or 

Edinol 7.5  g     5^-5  gr 

Sodium  carbonate,  cryst 50  g    350  gr 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 25  g     175  gr 

Hypo 100 g  I  3/5  oz 

Water 1000  ccm      16  oz 
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In  the  discussion  following  this  paper,  J.  Spiller 
stated  that  he  had  tried  simultaneous  development 
and  fixing  with  ferrous  sulphate  before  the  days  of 
gelatine  plates,  but  finding  it  a  failure,  gave  it  up. 

J.  Pigg  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  1904.  51.  87)  tried  pyro- 
ammonia  and  cyanide,  but  the  results  were  too 
thin;  he  finally  found  that  the  following  save  the 
best  results,  but  stated  that  it  was  doubtniT  if  there 
was  any  advantage  in  the  process: 

Pyrogallol 1.5  g     10.5  gr 

Amidol 1.5  g    10.5  gr 

Sodium  sulphite,  sat.  sol 240  ccm         4  oz 

Sodium  carocnate.  sat.  sol 480  g         8oz 

Potassium  cyanide,  sat.  sol 240  g         4  oz 

V.  Cr^nier  (Phot.  Gaz.,  1910,  61 ;  Brit.  I.  Phot., 
1910,  57,  358;  Brit.  J.  Aim.  191 1,  549;  Jahrbuch, 
1910,  24.  545)  suggested  an  amidol  solution  of: 

Amidol log     70  gr 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 50  g    350  gr 

Hypo 2  oz     140  gr 

Water 1000  ccm     16  oz 

T.  T.  Baker  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  191 1,  58,  916)  gave 
another  edinol  formula : 

Hypo 30  g    210  gr 

Potassium  metabisulphite 40  g    270  gr 

Sodium  carbonate,  cryst 1 20  g    840  gr 

Potassium  bromide ig        7gr 

Water 1000  ccm     16  oz 

to  which  immediately  before  use.  2  per  cent  of  edinol 
was  to  be  added.  R.  Raymond  (Phot.  Reu.,  1909; 
Brit.  J.  Phot.,  l.  c.)  suggested: 

HydrochirKMi 8g        ^6    gr 

Metol 4g        28    gr 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 30  g       210    gr 

Sodium   carbonate 80  g      400    gr 

Hypo $-6  g  35  to  42  gr 

Water 1000  ccm      i6oz 

V.  Cremier  also  later  (Brit.  J.  Photo.,  I.e.)  gave  the 
following  as  an  improvement,  particularly  for  lantern- 
slide  work,  as  giving  generally  black  tones: 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 1 5  g     105  gr 

Hydrochinon 2.5  g   17.5  gr 

Caustic  soda 1.5  g     i  .5  gr 

Potassium   bromide 1.5  g    10.5  gr 

Water icoo  ccm     16   oz 

which  might  be  kept  as  a  stock  solution,  and  the 
actual  developer  was: 

Stock  solution  above 30  ccm    4  oz 

Water • 60  ccm    8  oz 

Hypo,  20%  sol 15  ccm  z}4  oz 

Cremier  found  that  this  method  was  applicable  to 
bromide  papers,  if  the  bromide  was  increased,  but 
with  development  papers  the  results  did  not  prove 
satisfactory,  on  account  of  want  of  vigor  with  an 
increase  of  fog. 

Rubin  Haysede  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  19 10,  57.  54)  who 
hails  from  Washington,  D.  C.  (the  name  is  suggestive) 
recommended  the  following  as  good  for  gelatine 
ferrotype  plates,  but  admitted  that  he  Iwd  not 
tried  it  for  ordinary  work : 

Sodium  sulphite,  cryst 40  g         280  gr 

Hypo 320  g       2240  gr 

Sodium  carbonate,  cryst 10  g  70  gr 

Potassium  bromide 10  g  70  gr 

Hydrochinon 25  g         1 75  gr 

Ammonia.  28%  sol 10  ccm  70  minims 

Water 1000  ccm        16  oz 

J.  Gaedicke  (Jahrbuch,  19 12.  26,  6)  tried  Cr6mier's 
formula  with  some  variations  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  formula  was  the  best;    that   the 
.  quality  of  the  image  was  worse  than  that  obtained 
in  the  usual  way;   it  took  a  long  time;   it  was  not 


economical,  as  the  hypo  was  used  up  long  before 
the  amidol;  and  there  was  strong'  fog.  "Devclofix" 
was  a  secret  developer  and  fixer  commercially  in- 
troduced (Brit  J.  Phot.,  iqi3,  60.  444),  of  which 
little  was  heard. 

Luppo-Cramcr  (Phot.  Ind.,  1913;  Brit.  J.  Phot., 
1913,  66.  133)  recommended 

Sodium  sulphite,  cryst 3ig     loz 

Hypo 248  g    8  oz 

Sodium    carbonate,  cryst 8g  Hoz 

Pbtassium  bromide 8  g  J4  oz 

Hydrochinon 20  g  292  gr 

Ammonia 45ccmi>^oz     . 

Water 800  ccm  26  oz 

F.  W.  hfechstetter  (U.  S.  Pat.,  1.207,142.  iqi6) 
patented  the  use  of  developers  containing  glycerine* 
hypo  and  citric  acid,  the  fmal  composition  of  which 
anould  be  practically: 

Developer 3.6  g        25  gr 

Sodium   sulphite,  dry 1.8  g     12.5  gr 

Potassium  carbonate 1.8  g      12.5  gr 

Qycerinc 640  ccm     loyioz 

Hypo 8.5  g     42.5  gr 

Water 360  ccm       $Hoz 

Qtric  acid 23  g        i.6gr 

The  developer  used  might  be  hydrochinon,  metol. 

adurol.  amidol,  glycin  or  edinol. 

E.  W.  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  iqio.  66,  IQ5)  stated  that  he 

had  frequently  made  up  for  tintype  workers  the 

following. 

Hydrochinon 1 2.5  g       87.5  gr 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 50  g        250  gr 

Sodium  carbonate,  cryst 100  g        700  gr 

Hypo 1400  g     3-1/5  oz 

Ammonia 5occm  jjominlns 

Water 1000  ccm  i6oz 

Otsuki  arxl  Sudzuki  (Phot.  Korr.,  IQ14.  5  .  214; 

BriL  J.  Phot.,  iqi4,  61,  541,634;   Phot.  Ind.,  IQ21, 

573)  advised  the  use  of  metoquirK>ne.  as  fdlows: 

A.  MetoquirK)ne 6g      36   gr 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 30  g      180  gr 

Water 600  ccm        12  oz 

B.  Hypo dog      576  gr 

Caustic  soda 5  g        48  gr 

Water 400  ccm  8oz 

For  use.  mix  the  above.  E.  Valenta  (Phot.  Korr., 
iqi4,  51.  ^47)  confirms  the  good  results  to  be  ob- 
tained with  this. 

L  I.  Bunel  (Rev.  franc.  Phot.,  1Q21.  2,  izq; 
J.  S.  C  I\,  1921,  40,  530A)  recommends: 

Amidol 5g  25  gr 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 30  g  210  gr 

Acetone 80  ccm  420  minim 

Hypo 50  g  350  gr 

Water 1000  ccm  16  oz 

He  states  that  this  gives  greater  density  than  the 
Lumiere  formula,  more  detail  in  the  shadows  and  no 
fc)g-  The  plates  must  be  generously  exposed,  and  it 
is  especially  good  for  transparency  work.  L.  P.  Clerc 
(Rev.  franq.  Phot. ,  ibid,  i  iq)  confirms  the  good  results 
obtainable  with  this,  but  states  that  the  solution  very 
quickly  spoils  by  oxidation  and  by  evaporation  of  the 
acetone,  and  it  considerably  slows  up  in  an  hour. 

R.  Namias  (//  Progresso  Foto.,  iq2r,  28.  6^\ 
Sd.  Tech.  Ind.  Phot.,  iqii,  2,  47),  recommends  the 
following  developer: 

Mctol 1.5  g   10.5  gr 

Sodium  sulphite 30  g    210  gr 

Hydrochinon 45  g  31-5  gr 

Caustic  soda 5  g      25  gr 

Hypo 60  g   420  gr 

Water 1000  ccm    16  oz 


The  time  of  development  varies  with  different  platen, 
and  the  ratio  of  hypo  must  be  altered  according  to 
the  plate  and  the  degree  of  development  desired. 
With  plates  tending  to  give  flat  and  foggy  results 
good  results  were  obtained. 

Uranium  Intensification.  —  W.  Mayer  has  dis- 
covered that  if  the  intensification  with  uranium  is  not 
satisfactory  it  may  be  totally  removed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  an  alkali  and  that  the  pale  image  left  behind 
may  be  redeveloped  to  almost  its  original  density  by 
treatment  with  any  developer  (Phot.  Rund.,  iqzi, 
81).  That  the  uranium  ferrocyanide  formed  on  the 
image  was  soluble  in  alkalies  is.  of  course,  old  news, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  recommended  to  wash  in 
acidulated  water  or  only  briefly  in  tap  water.  The 
pale  image  left  after  this  treatment  is  obviously  silver 
ferrocyanide  and  that  this  can  be  redevelopecf  surely 
is  not  new. 

Purification  of  Ether  for  Collodion  Work.  — 
Valenta  suggests  that  the  following  process  should  be 
used  for  the  purification  of  ether  before  it  is  taken 
into  use  with  collodion  processes.  Commercial 
etl^r  is  frequently  contaminated  with  alcohol  and 
reducing  substances,  and  whilst  the  alcohol  does  no 
harm,  the  other  impurities  soon  cause  the  decom- 
position of  the  nitro-cellulose.  with  other  troubles 
if  the  same  be  iodised.  Sorret  &  Rillier  (Compt.  Rend., 
i8()o,  110,  137).  proved  that  the  presence  of  water 
caused  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  and 
Richardson  Fortey  (J.  S.C,  iSqi,  69,  1349).  that 
completely  anhydrous  ether  also  acted  in  the  same 
way  in  li^t.  therefore,  it  should  be  kept  in  the  dark. 
To  test  whether  ether  is  suitable  for  use,  a  little 
potassium  iodide  should  be  dissolved  in  pure  alcohol, 
an  equal  volume  added  to  the  ether  in  a  test  tube.  arKl 
allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours ;  if  then  the  mixture 
has  become  yellow  or  brown  the  ether  should  be 
purified.  For  this  purpose  a  5%  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  with  a  small  addition  of  caustic 
soda  should  bt  added  and  the  mixture  well  shaken, 
and  after  24  hours  the  ether  should  be  separated 
from  the  brown  aqueous  layer.  The  test  should  be 
repeated  till  color  is  no  longer  formed  and  then  it  i- 
fit  for  use;  but  it  must  be  freed  from  water  by  shak. 
ing  with  freshly  burnt  lime  and  distillation  (PhoL 
Korr.,  iqzi,  58,  61). 

Photoxylin.  —  Eder  reports  the  preparation  of  a 
specially  pure  collodion  for  photograpnic  work  by 
the  Dynamit-Nobel  Co..  under  the  above  name.  It 
is  issued  either  in  2  or  4%  alcohol-ether  solution: 
it  is  clear  and  almost  colorless ;  the  first  strength  has 
a  viscosity  of  1.2  to  1.6,  and  the  latter  2.6  to  3.0, 
measured  by  the  falling  sphere  method.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  the  tetra-and  penta-nitro-celluloses  and 
gives  perfectly  structureless  well-adherent  films: 
it  is  very  suitable  for  collodion  emulsion  or  wet- 
plate  work,  or  the  manufacture  of  films  and  var- 
nishes (Phot.  Korr..  iqio,  57,  272). 

One  almost  gathers  from  the  note  that  this 
preparation  is  manufactured  from  sulphite  wood 
pulp,  and,  as  Eder  points  out,  some  difticulties  are 
met  with  if  this  be  not  very  carefully  purified  before 
being  used  for  collodion.  Recourse  to  this  source 
was  necessitated  by  the  shortage  of  raw  cotton  due 
to  the  war  blockade.  The  choice  of  name  is  a  little 
unfortunate,  as  a  purified  oellulose  nitrate  was 
introduced  under  the  same  name  by  Krysknsi) 
in  1887  (Pharm.  Centr.,  88.  9,  284;  ZeiU.  wiss. 
Mikro.,  i8q2.  9, 47;  Amer.J,  Pharm.,  1888.  225.  etc.) 
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ROUND  WORLD  EXCHANGE  CLUB 

We  have  received  so  many  requests  to  resume  this 
depertment  that  we  have  decided  to  do  so  under  the 
following  conditions: 

Trie  rules  of  the  organization  will  be  merely  the 
roles  of  ordinary  courtesy  and  fair-play.  The  direc- 
tor will  assume  no  responsibility  beyortd  listing  the 
rtames  of  members  witri  details  as  to  what  they  nave 
and  what  they  want  in  exchange,  A  member  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  any 
other  member  and  all  details  as  to  exchanges  will  be 
by  mutual  agreement.  For  the  present  we  shall 
publish  no  list  of  members,  exchange  code  or  book 


thing  run  smoothly.  Any  former  member  now  re- 
joining who  desires  to  retain  his  old  number  may  do 
so  by  notifyir^g  the  director  to  this  effect.  Details 
as  to  acceptance  and  refusal  of  prints,  methods  of 
sending  prints,  postcards,  etc.  will  be  found  in  the 
December  issue  and  will  be  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  future.  New  members  may  join  at  any 
time  and  their  r\ames  will  be  listed  and  published  as 
soon  as  possible.  Those  who  have  notified  us  of 
their  intention  of  joining,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 

1087'  W.  Wynne  Bolton,  B.  A,  "The  Willow- 
dale."  So.  Bostoi.  Mass.  Postcard  and  ;  x  7. 
D.  O.  P.  Portraits,  views,  landscapes,  pictorial  art. 

1088  Herbert  Rexibrd.  311  Livingst<wi  Avenue. 
Albany.  N.  Y.  3K  x  ^yi.  Gaslight  papers. 
Female  figure  studies. 

io8g  Robert  Rojas.  P,  O.  Box  1241.  Calcxico,  Cal. 
Postcard.      Siapshots.  views,  buildings,  etc. 

lOQO  Dr.  J.  A,  Etobson.  14  West  ind  Street.  Mays- 
ville.Ky.  iJ<x3K.3fixiJ^,D.O-P.  All  kinds 
of  subjects. 

lOQT  Arthur  W.  Moreau.  710  Townsend  Place, 
Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.  iix3i.  3it4i.  4x5  and 
enlargements  on  A20,  Artura  and  Cyko  papers. 
scenes  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Niagara  River  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  are  ofiered  in  exchange  for 
figure  studies,  t^pesandscenes,  from  which  decora- 
tive pen  drawings  may  be  made. 

I0Q2  E.  A.  Ellsworth,  lock  box  333,  Port  Ewen. 
N.  Y..  offers  lixjj  prints  on  D.  O.  papers  of 
varied  subjects, 

10Q3  C.  A.  Grace.  707  So.  Cedar  Street,  Abilene, 
Kansas.  iJ4x4>i. Developingoutpapers.  Prints 
of  hunting  dogs  and  most  anyother  kind  of  subject. 
504  K.  [f  Sipple,  57  South  Portage  Street.  West- 
field.  N.  Y.  4  X  5,  Developing  papers.  Land- 
scape, animals,  still  life, 

lops  Louis  A,  Waters.  117  Clarendon  Street.  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y,  4  X  5  to  14  X  17,  contact  prints  on 
Velox.  enlargements  on  Carbon  Black.  Child 
studies,  landscapes,  general  views,  speed  pictures, 

ioq6  Jacob  Kelso,  Box  184.  G,  P.  O,.  New  York. 
N.  Y.  wants  tocxchangepictures  showingartistic 
po«es  of  women,  not  nude. 

ioq7     Edward   McKenzie.    115    East   34th   Street. 


'°^Id 


New  York  City,  N.  Y.  3  x  4.  Cyko  prints.  New 
York  City  views, 

ioqS  Roger  B.  Hernandez.  iji6  Chew  Street. 
Allentown.  Penna,  4X  5.  Contact  prints.  Land- 
scapes, still  life,  genre. 

100}  Peter  Kendrick.  317  South  4th  Street. 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y.   All  sizes,  glossy  prints,  mtscella- 

I  [oo    J,  E.  Brill.  416  North  41st  Avenue,  Omaha. 

Neb.  4  xf.  D,  O.  Papers.  Landscapes,  local  and 
European,  figure  studies,  genre,  some  architec- 
tural European  subjects, 

J 101  Lucy  E,  Farrell.  Elkader,  Iowa,  i>i  x  4K, 
Views  of  Chicago,  scenes  of  the  Mississippi  River, 

noi  Edw.  N,  ^hnson.  374  Union  Place.  Akron. 
Cftiio.  wants  to  get  scenic  views  and  character 
studies  of  the  fisher  folk  in  Volendam.  Holland, 

1 103  Emmett  K,  Emslie.  2ioqBagley  Street,  Rint. 
Michigan,  Vest  pocket  or  larger  sizes,  D,  O,  P, 
General,  Arizona,  Kansas.  Ohio.  Michigan  land- 
scapes, also  nature  studies, 

1104  Edw.  L,  Gilroy.  Box  103,  Austin.  Minn, 
jK  f  i!^-  5  1  ?■  Velox.  Bromide.  Carbon  prints. 
Landscapes,  historical  sut^ects, 

1105  Carl  J.  Wagner,  1661  East  68th  Street.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,    4  X  5.  D.  O.  P.  Photographs  of  forts. 

[io6  R.  S.  Nightingale,  care  of  Progess, Clearfield. 
Pa.  yH  X  aH,  D.  O.  P.  Oddities  of  any  sort. 
scenery,  natural  fomiatioris  or  otherwise. 

1107  Ormisoo  O.  Hilbom.  Ionia.  Michigan. 
R,  No.  4,  Box  No.  3.  4  X  5  to  8  X  10,  D.  O.  P. 
Landscapes  and  figure  studies, 

1 108  C,  L,  Richardson,  1705  Moyer  Avenue.  Des 
Moines.  4x5,^x7.  Contact  and  enlargements. 
Pictorial  subjects, 

iiOQ  Walter  L.  Kelley.  Elks"  Club.  Danville. 
Illinois,  Any  size  up  to  6  x  8,  various  developing 
papers  andenlar^ements.  Child  studies,  landscapes 
and  views  of  general  interest, 

1110  G.  W.  Counter,  tio  Private  Delivery, 
^rkburriett.  Texas,  y'/i  x  ^}i  or  4  x.  6.  mis- 
cellaneous subjects,  tor  a  like  size  in  return, 

1 1 1 1  Fred  Raymond,  3  iq  E,  Onota  Street.  Munis- 
sing,  Michigan,  3>ix4XandiKx3>i,  Gaslight 
papers.  Miscellaneous  subjects, 

1  Ml  Rollin  A.  Osborn.  1517  East  i4i}th  St,,  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio,  Any  size,  contact  prints  or  enlarge- 
ments, art  and  larKlscape  subjects. 


various  subjec 

tii4  Louis  Wilfred  Osborne,  Howard  Avenue, 
Bridgeton,  R.  1.  No  sizes,  printing  processes  or 
subjects  specified. 

iiij  Horace  T.  C,  Bush,  137  Manhattan  Avenue. 
jersey  City.  N.  J.  iC  Kodak  and  ;  x  7.  D.  O. 
Papers.   Landscape  arui  night  scenes. 

me  D.  H.  Rood.  gi6  Charlotte.  [Detroit.  Mich. 
3,"4'  X  5>i.  D-  O.  P.    Views. 

1117  Chester  Demarees.  White.  South  Dakota. 
I'/i  X  $yi.  2K  X  yy4.  D.  O.  P.  Local  landscapes 
and  pictures  of  domestic  life,  animals, 

1 J 1 8  John  E.  Dorwart,  345  S.  Beaver  Street,  Lan- 
caster,  Pa.     iJV   X   jH.  Gaslight  papers.   Local 

1 1  It)  Edrramdo  Agostini,  330  Arcade  Building,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia.     5x7,  Azo,  Portraits, 

1 110  Edwin  Sloane,  Apartrnent  14,  351  West  14th 
St.,  New  York,  Offers  all  sizes  of  prints  up  to 
6}4  X  8K,  Subjects  —  Views  in  China,  Japan 
and  Java;  portraits  of. children,  studies  of  boys 
at  play,  beach  scenes,  boys  diving,  etc.    Wanted; 


pictures  of  children  at  play.  "OldSwimmin'  Hole'* 
pictures  and  the  like. 

1 121  Frank  Shea,  Roma  Theatre,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  offers  to  exchange  3X  x  5>^  and  $  x  7  Azo 
and  Velox  prints,  subjects;  girls  and  nature 
studies. 

1 122  D.  M.  Baltimore,  1 15  E.  Long  Avenue,  New 
Castle,  Pa.  3K  x  4X.  D.  O.  P.   Various  subjects. 

1123  R.  H.  Adidison,  2q  Armandice  Street,  Dor- 
chester 24.  Mass.  zJ4  X  4J4  and  2>^  x  i>i. 
Marines  and  landscapes. 

1 124  Roch  Royer,  753  St.  Denis  Street.  Montreal. 
Canada.     2}^  x  4X  prints  of  pictorial  subjects. 

1125  Cyril  A.  Wilson,  35  Marion  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  2K  x  $yi,  Developing  out  papers. 
Various  subjects. 

1 1 26  W.  S.  Turner,  3006  Landis  Street,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  2J4  X  3X.  D.  O.  P.  Landscapes,  marine, 
genre,  old  mills,  etc. 

1 127  Charles  J.  Roth.  435  West  50th  Street,  New 
York  City.  5x7,  10  x  15,  Gaslight  papers, 
glossy,  ferrotyped.  New  pictures,  marine  sub- 
jects and  views  around  New  York. 
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LOCAL    MANIPULATION 

To  an  ofd-timer  at  photography  there  is  a  never- 
failing  fascination  in  a  photographic  supply  store, 
specially  if  it  be  one  of  those  well -stocked  stores  with 
X)xes  of  plates,  and  bottles  of  chemicals,  and  all 
wrts  of  mysterious  looking  packages  on  the  shelves 
jehind  the  counter.  Who  that  has  a  photographic 
oul  behind  his  ribs  (or  wherever  it  is  a  soul  is  sup- 
x>sed  to  reside)  can  resist  the  come-hither  appeal  of 
uch  a  treasure-house?    Certainly  not  1. 

In  truth,  when  life  grows  stale  or  the  wife  has  been 
inkind.  often  for  every  solace  have  I  sought  my 
lealer,  hoping  at  this  fountain-head  of  photographic 
>leasures  to  get  a  suggestion  or  a  thought  or  a  glimpse 
>f  some  new  photographic  thing  upon  which  my 
magination  might  feed  with  the  old-time  zest. 

EXiring  one  such  call  a  few  days  ago.  1  fell  into 
onversation  with  another  customer  and  the  dealer. 
'.  sort  of  three-cornered  discussion  which  traveled 
ar  afiefd  before  we  reached  an  end. 

We  discussed  the  war  and  the  war's  effects. 
You  can't  kick."  1  suggested.  "The  war  gave  your 
►hotographic  business  a  most  wonderful  boost. 
Tou  must  have  sold  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  cameras." 

Friend  Dealer  did  not  look  especially  happy.  "1 
on't  like  booms."  he  said.  "They  leave  a  t>ad  taste 
1  the  mouth.  What's  the  use  of  a  big  rush  of 
usiness  if  it  all  fades  away  about  the  time  when  you 
et  used  to  it?  The  photographic  business  would  be 
etter  off  if  there  never  had  been  any  boom." 

The  Third  P&rty  pooh-poohed  this.  "You're  just 
jfferin^  from  a  bad  case  of  deflated  Ego."  he  ob- 
;rvcd.  'like  most  of  the  other  merchants.  Look  at 
le  increase  in  amateur  finishing.  There's  a  gain 
lere,  isn't  there?" 

Friend  Dealer  had  his  doubts.     "Let  me  tell  you 


something."  he  objected.  "There  was  a  time  when 
selling  pFK»tographic  goods  was  a  nice  little  business. 
People  came  to  you  and  asked  your  advice  and  took 
it.  They  developed  and  printed  their  own  pictures 
and  brought  them  in  to  show  to  you  and  see  what 
you  thought  about  them,  and  bye  and  bye  they 
wanted  a  better  camera  so  that  they  could  make 
better  pictures,  and  they  asked  your  advice  about 
that.  Picture-making  was  a  real  interest  to  them. 
They  took  pains  with  it.  They  kept  albums,  and 
made  calendars,  and  some  went  in  for  coloring  or 
lantem  slides  or  something  like  that.  It  was  a 
nice  business. 

"But  look  at  it  now.  Where  there  was  one  place 
that  sold  photographic  supplies  then,  there  are  a 
dozen  now  —  or  it  seems  so.  I  might  as  well  be 
running  an  A.  and  P.  grocery  business.  The  heart 
of  the  thing  seems  gone." 

"Well,  why  be  such  a  gloom  about  it?"queried  the 
Third  Party.  "You're  forgetting  the  old  disad- 
vantages. When  the  business  was  young  you  had  to 
work  harder  to  make  a  sale.  You  had  to  talk  the 
stuff  up.  You  had  to  know  more  about  it  and  explain 
it.  anci  take  up  a  lot  of  time  telling  how  to  develop 
and  make  prints.  Now  the  goods  sell  themselves. 
Photography  has  been  accepted  by  the  mass.  Its 
well  advertised.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  hand  out 
the  items  asked  for.  The  selling's  easier,  and  you 
can  save  your  time  for  something  else." 

The  Dealer  surveyed  us  both  with  a  pained  ex- 
pression. "My  friend."  he  remarked,  "you  look 
bright,  but  you  talk  silly.  I  wonder  where  you  have 
be^  in  the  past  eighteen  months.  Your  dope  is 
out  of  date. 

"Sales  mere  easy.  But  whenevei'  sales  become  so 
easy  that  you  don't  have  to  work  to  earn  them,  it  is 
time  to  worry.  Some  of  us  see  that  now :  we  didn't 
see  it  so  clearly  a  couple  of  years  ago.  We  thought 
we  had  the  photographic  habit  fastened  on  the  mas? 
of  the  people  like  eating  beef,  and  ham  and  eggs,  and 
chewing  gum.  and  wearing  pajamas  instead  of  night- 
shirts. It  was  all  fixed:  all  you  had  to  do  was  to 
hand  out  the  stuff.  No  neecf  to  urge  it  —  no  need 
to  have  clerks  who  understood  it.  Just  hand  it 
out.  So  much  camera,  so  much  film,  prints  ready 
Tuesday  at  10.  thank  you.  come  again;  you're  next. 
Brother,  what  can  I  do  for  you? 

"Do  you  think  that  was  a  healthy  state  of  affairs? 
Do  you  think  it  was  a  good  thing  when  an  enthusiast 
came  along  and  wanted  to  chat  a  bit  to  feel  that  he 
was  a  nuisance? 

"Let  me  tell  you  that  when  enthusiasts  come 
around  here  now  they  get  a  lot  of  service.  For  one 
thing,  they  aren't  so  much  in  the  way.  But  there's 
a  better  reason  than  that :  they're  not  quitters.  They 
stay  with  photography,  for  it  means  something  to 
them.  They  don't  stop  seeing  the  extra  value  of  a 
higher-priced  camera.  I'm  going  to  cultivate  en- 
thusiasts. I  wish  I  had  kept  on  cultivating  them, 
the  way  I  had  to  do  in  the  old  days.  That's  the 
kind  of^  competition  that  is  going  to  count  most  in 
this  business  during  the  next  few  years,  in  my  estima- 
tion. " 

With  which  thought  the  conversation  drifted  into 
other  channels,  and  presently  I  took  my  way  home- 
ward, reflecting  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  indeed  which 
blows  no  one  good.  If  Friend  Dealer  succeeds  in 
producing  a  few  more  enthusiasts  in  this  town  for 
me  to  h(xxiob  with,  what  care  I  if  there  arc  a  few 
casualties  among  the  local  snapshotters?  —  The 
Intensifier. 
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vain,  must  be  made  for  somt  one  of  them  when  it  is 
recalled  in  the  course  of  a  conversation.  If  pictures 
are  worth  taking,  they  are  worth  preserving.  An 
album  should  be  kept  ~  and  kept  up  to  date.  There 
arc  various  methods.  One  of  the  best  is  to  keep  a 
general  series,  inclusive  of  every  print  that  passes 
muster,  with  ^secial  albums  to  hold  the  cream  of 
the  collection,  or  such  as  one  wishes  to  show  to  all 
who  express  an  interest. 

Make  the  most  of  the  winter.  Get  ciearied  up  on 
the  past  season's  work  before  the  spring  and  summer 
come  again.  You  will  enjoy  your  new  opportunities 
the  more,  ar>d  be  stimubted  to  more  definite  achieve- 
ment by  a  better  appreclatkin  of  what  you  have 
already  accmnplished, 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  two  pictures  shown  this  rnonth  are  from  J.  B. 
Gale,  our  old  reliable,  who  say^  he  was  up  in  the 
mountains  (of  Washington)  again  this  last  Fall  and 
made  quite  a  few  reccffds  as  reminders  of  the  good 
times  be  had.  Incidentally,  he  caught  a  twenty- 
inch  and  a  twenty-one  inch  rainbow  trout,  which 
statement,  recalling  some  trout  pictures  previously 
sQ)t  us.  we  can  weH  believe.  Mr.  Gale  says  he  is  as 
biB  a  crank  on  fishing  as  he  is  cm  photography. 
adding.  "I  have  carried  that  hobby  to  the  extent  of 
making  all  my  rods  and  flies.  I  have  hangir^tup 
before  me  r»ow  twelve  rods  of  my  own  make  that 
vti^  from  3K  to  6  ounces,  and.  If  I  do  say  it  my- 

""  e  of  them  are  beauties."    The  prints  are 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 


Have  you  jHl  a  desire  for  a  type  0/  camera  not  lo 
yeur  knouiUdge  obtainable  at  the  present  lime?  If  so. 
describe  it  and  your  reasons  for  wanting  it. 

Foreword  by  Question  Box  Editor,  —  This 
quesiion  brought  a  large numberof answers, amuch 
lar^r  number  than  was  elicited  by  any  previous 
question.  It  is  evident  that  among  experienced 
amateur  photographers  there  is  a  very  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  camera  values  —  as  well  as  a  great  diversity 
of  taste  regarding  type  and  style  of  apparatus. 

When  a  contest  editor  faces  the  task  of  selecting 
the  »Tnner  from  an  imposing  mass  of  contributions, 
he  IS  likely  to  feel  appalled,  and  yet  in  the  end  the 
'Section  is  usually  a  fairly  simple  matter.  This  is 
due  not  to  exceptional  mental  powers  on  the  part  of 
the  judge,  but  to  experience  in  applying  method  to 
tht  pfoblem  of  arriving  at  a  decisiixi.  In  the  present 
wisunce,  the  Judge  was  familiar  with  prettv  near 
every  camera  on  me  market,  as  well  as  a  gooci  many 
•hich  have  been  withdrawn,  and  with  this  krwwledge 
ne  *as  able  to  wei^  the  technical  merits  of  the 
^Biious  points  ntentioied,  but  it  was  not  on  this 
basis  principally  that  the  winner  was  selected. 


ALONG  THE  TRAIL 


J.  B.  Gale 


Anyone  who  consults  the  patent  office  records  will 
find  an  enormous  number  of  designs  for  photographic 
apparatus,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  camera 
manufacturers  are  continually  besieged  by  inventors 
and  amateurs  who  have  worked  out  features  and 
devices  and  complete  cameras  which  they  believe  to 
be  the  last  word  in  camera  eflTciency.  Not  a  few  of 
these  are  things  already  patented  by  someone  else, 
frequently  they  are  features  formerly  used  in 
cameras  but  later  on  discarded,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  are  commercially  impractical,  for  one 
reason  or  another  —  generally  for  some  reason  which 
the  proposer  is  slow  to  appreciate. 

It  was  with  an  urwlerstanding  of  this  phase  of  the 
matter  that  in  offering  the  November  question  we 
made  this  statement:  'Answers  will  be  judged  from 
the  standpoint  of  practical  value,  probable'popularity 
and  salability,  and  genera)  reascnableness.'  That  is. 
we  indicated  that  we  should  take  the  attitude  of  a 
hypothetical  progressive  manufacturer,  willing  to 
listen  to  a  demand  for  a  certain  type  of  apparatus. 
even  to  anticipate  the  demand,  provided  it  could  be 
made  and  sold  at  a  profit. 

On  this  basis  we  had  to  reject  a  number  of  propo- 
sals for  ingenious  improvements,  some  because  they 
would  not  appeal  to  a  sufficiently  large  number,  some 
because  they  specified  costly  rnetal  construction. 
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tographer  having  his  camera  at  hand  tnani 
when  otherwise  it  would  be  left  at  home,  ant 
fine  pictures  secured  in  consequence.  Ai 
amateur  who  wishes  to  obtain  stereo  photc 
from  time  to  time  for  his  own  individual  p 
without  thought  of  eventual  reproduction, 
able  to  secure  such  (rfiotographs  without  i 
penditure  of  a  hundred  dollars  or  so. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  adjustments  nearly 
cate  those  of  the  ordinary  large-size  hand  ( 
This  is  necessary  far  good  work,  and  the  lev 
other  make^fts  placed  on  small  cameras  b) 
manufacturers  prevent  such  cameras  bei/ig  a 
by  the  serious  wofker  who  has  become  accu 
to  the  large  size, 

I  am  aware  that  some  one  or  two  of  these 
are  now  embodied  in  cameras  manufacu. 
foreign  countries,  but  to  my  knowledge  no 
has  them  all;  in  fact,  one  or  two  are  origin 
myself.  I  hope  to  see  a  camera  like  this  in  e 
respects  plac«l  on  the  market  in  the  near  fu' 
one  of  our  American  manufacturers.  —  Hbhe 
McKay,  Eustis,  FlorkJa. 

OTHER  ANSWERS 

Mr.  Ruppel's  answer  rwturally  comes  ncx 

A  few  prefator>'  remarks  are  necessary  ti 
clear  just  why  the  writer  desires  the  type  of 
described. 

Vf'e  have  heard  much  in  photographic  literj 
late  years  of  the  me  Fits  of  the  small  camera  as  ( 
to  the  large  and  cumbersome  types  of  appai 

T>ie  advocates  of  the  small  camera  have  a 
casetoda\'.  which  was  not  true  twenty-five  \^ 

The  use  of  the  small  camera  presuppos<i  i 
ment  of  the  negati\e  and  this  is  thoroughlv 
today,  due  to  the  remarkable  perfectk»i  atta 
the  plate  and  paper  makers  in  manufacturin 
sionsofexcjuisite  gradation  properties  and  afa 
the  "grain"  so  noticeable  in  the  plates  and  I 
papers  of  the  distant  past. 

In  those  days  an  enlargement  was  palpaU 
laraement,  but  chloride  enlargements  of  the  b 
today  arc  not  to  be  distinguished  from  concac 

However,  the  camera  builders  secrn  to  tn 
by  the  notion  that  to  secure  a  fTrst-class  8  x 
one  must  employ  an  8  x  tocan>era  and  plate 

Why  can  we  not  have  say  a  j'/-,  x  4^-,  carr 
bodying  the  following  features  of  construe' 
abling  one  to  use  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  sen 
difhcult  photography?    %>ecificattons  as  fot 

All  metal  construction  of  Dowmetal  or 
light  and  tough  magnesium-aluminum  alloy. 

All  working  parts  to  be  as  finely  fitted,  rri 
and  snwoth  in  operation  as  a  good  mic 
tnounting.  Am  the  owner  of  four  cam 
Continental  and  .'American  build  of  the  best  f 
tainaWe.but knowof  no  apparatus  rnadc  ar 
that  meets  the  exacting  workmanship  here  dci 

Long  bellows  extension  to  render  the  carm 
able  for  copying,  floral  and  mineralogical 
raphy. 

Vertical  and  lateral  swing  back  of  the  re 
t]pc.  Swings  to  be  rack  and  pinion  acttiat 
possible,  by  mean's  of  worm  gear. 

Generous  risingand  falling  front  similarly  » 

Sliding  front  or.  as  it  is  called  by  our  En^l' 
ins,  the  "erossfront"  to  be  movable  at  least  ■ 
the  length  of  the  plate  and  to  be  wxirm-«i 
Thi'  IS  a  nicivcnicnt  ol  the  highest   impun 


close-up  work,  allowing  rapid  adjustment  of  the  lens 
in  perfect  perpendicular  to  the  subject. 

owing  front  to  be  rack  and  pinion  or  preferably 
worm-actuated.  In  architectural  photography  it 
frequently  occurs  that  a  nxxJerate  swing  back  is  not 
sufficient  and  in  this  event  a  swing  -front  is  of  the 
greatest  usefulness. 

Removable  lens  panel  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date oversize  and  ultra-rapid  anastigmat  lenses. 
Should  be  broad  enough  to  allow  the  proper  separa- 
tion of  a  pair  of  small  stereo  lenses  to  enable  this 
camera  to  be  used  for  the  beautiful  45  x  107  mm. 
stereo  photography.  The  camera  should  have  a 
roller  curtain  septum  for  this  work. 

Drop  bed  for  wide  angle  work  employing  one  of 
the  small  stereo  lenses.  In  brief,  what  is  here  de- 
manded is  a  miniature  metal  camera  embodying  all 
the  movements  fourKl  only  in  the  highest  types  of 
English  whole-plate  view  cameras  and  being  of 
superlative  workmanship,  fully  equal  in  precision  to 
that  of  the  lenses  and  shutters  with  which  it  would 
be  equipped. 

As  an  accessory  to  this  camera  one  should  be  able 
CO  purchase  a  fuiely-made  enlarging  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  tracks,  housing  with  condensors  and  fUa- 
rnent  illuminant  and  equipped  with  negative  carriers 
of  the  best  type  allowing  the  use  of  the  camera  for 
printing  by  projection,  which  I  have  some  to  regard 
as  the  finest  and  most  versatile  method  of  printing 
one  can  employ. 

I  find  no  camera  made  here  or  in  Europe  embody- 
ing the  above  features,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to 
a  if  around  work  of  the  highest  technical  excellence. 
A  prominent  commercial  photographer  of  my  ac- 
quaintance tells  me  that  were  such  a  camera  pro- 
curable it  would  be  used  considerably  in  his  practice. 
I  am  now  forced  to  tote  around  a  bulkv.  wooden 
5x7  view  camera,  the  very  best  1  coulcf  buy.  but 
g^hich  leaves  much  to  be  desired  from  the  stand- 
ooint  of  smooth  operation,  rigidity,  etc..  and  at  that 
s  lacking  in  some  of  the  movements  I  have  asked  for 
n  the  above. 

TTie  old  saw  that  "a  good  workman  never  com- 
plains of  his  tools"  is,  like  many  other  old  saws,  only 
I  half-truth. 

The  master  workman  gives  a  great  deal  of  thought 
o  his  tools  and  demands  that  they  be  of  such  excel- 
jnce  that  he  is  not  hampered  in  the  least  in  their 
se  l>ut  can  concentrate  nis  entire  attention  on  the 
/ork  in  hand. 

A  small  camera  constructed  as  above  suggested 
nd  embodying  the  precise  and  exquisite  workman- 
lip  I  have  demanded  would  of  course  not  be  cheap. 
/^hy  should  it  be?  In  modem  technology  we  pay 
Dtle  attention  to  the  initial  cost  of  a  piece  of  appara- 
is  but  demiand  that  it  shall  furKtion  with  the  highest 
tainable  perfection.  Not  "How  much  did  it 
ist  ?"  hut  "What  can  you  do  with  it?"  is  the  nrxxlem 
chnician  s  query. 

\Ve  pay  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  fine 
icroscope.  The  half  of  that  should  buy  this  ideal 
i n  ia  tu  re  camera . 

Like  a   fine  microscope  it  would  be  treasured  by 

o\^n%of  ^^^  would  acquire  the  patina  that  comes 

th  Ions  ^^^  loving  use. : —  Frederick  C.  Ruppel. 

r>ie  next  two  answers  are  included,  despite  repeti- 
n  because  they  suggest  that  a  camera  of  the  same 
icral  lines  in  the  3X  x  4><  size  has  a  wider  appeal 
n  might  be  gathered  by  some  from  the  answers 
>ea  ring  a bove.  .After  all .  is  a  metal  box  essential  ? 
rf^fcxicn  box  would  mean  a  trifle  larger  size,  but  the 


first  cost  in  manufacturing  would  be  considerably 
lessened.    These  two  readers  do  not  specify  metal : 

Your  November  question  excites  my  interest. 
For  two  or  three  years,  I  have  been  looking  for  a 
3K  X  4>^  camera  with  reversing  and  swing  back, 
rising  front,  double  extension  or  longer  bellows, 
taking  plate-holders  of  the  Premo  type,  with  spring- 
actuated  ground  glass  frame.  (I  have  no  use  for  tl^ 
models  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
ground  glass  before  inserting  holder.)  The  exten- 
sion becl-plate  and  front  to  be  wide  and  rigid,  and 
lens-board  easily  removable.  The  optical  equipment 
would  consist  of  one  or  more  reliable  between-lens 
shutters,  and  set  of  lenses  such  as  Protars.  for  in- 
stance ;  also  a  telephoto  lens,  and  set  of  filters. 

Having  given  up  hope  of  being  able  to  purchase 
such  an  outfit.  1  have  started  to  make  one  for  myself 
and  hope  to  have  it  in  commission  by  Spring.  — 
Allen  R.  Greenleaf. 

I  have  searched  in  vain  for  my  ideal  camera.  I  've 
dictated  dozens  of  letters  to  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  supply  houses.  I've  even  peered  hopefully  into 
the  windows  of  every  Uncle  Ike  store  in  this  old 
town.  In  despair  I  have  surrendered  to  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  camera  architects  and  am  now 
thoroughly  resigned  to  amble  on  down  the  lane  of 
life  with  my  decrepit  3 A. 

Why  in  the  name  of  optics  does  not  some  enter- 
prising designer  build  a  3^^  x  4K  plate  camera  with 
double  extension,  rack  and  pinion,  rising  and  falling 
front.  arKi  reversible  back?  A  really  efficient  instru- 
ment with  a  front  designed  to  carry  an  anastigmat 
lens/:4.5  equipped  with  a  shutter  capable  of  handling 
all  the  speed  of  this  type  of  lens.  The  focal  plane 
cameras  have  some  of  these  adjustments,  but  the 
average  amateur,  owning  only  one  camera,  would 
hardly  prefer  this  aristocrat,  and  so  far  as  1  have 
learned  none  of  the  other  cameras  in  this  size  have 
the  adjustments. 

To  my  mind  the  3  >^  x  4K  fills  the  gap  between  the 
too-small  miniatures  and  the  too-big  4x5..  The 
rectangular  picture  is  symmetrical.  It  is  ideal  for 
enlarging,  is  light  enough  for  extensive  field  work 
and  heavy  eruxi^  for  such  home  portraiture,  copy- 
ing, and  short  range  work  as  is  likelv  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  amateur.  I  used  the  3  K  x  5>^  size 
for  a  year  and  then  after  mulling  over  three  or  four 
gross  of  accumulated  negatives  found  that  I  had 
bought,  carried,  developed  and  hypoed  an  inch  of 
useless  glass  in  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  my  ex- 
posures. The  reason.  Nearly  every  picture  came 
within  the  boundaries  of  3X  x  4K.  Figure  it  out 
for  yourself:  Focus  on  your  house  some  day  with  the 
postcard  size  and  see  the  inch  strip  of  waste  glass  on 
one  end  of  the  ground  glass,  or  try  to  compose  an 
average  landscape.  It  may  look  right  on  the  screen, 
but  you'll  guillotine  the  print  eventually.  Copy 
something  —  anything  —  and  sec  the  blank  end  on 
the  negative.  Occasionally  a  close-up  still  life  or 
floral  study  makes  up  nicely  in  the  panel,  but  the 
general  run  of  compositions  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  that  form. 

I  have  overcome  the  difficulty  to  some  extent  by 
converting  my  postcard  size  to  handle  the  3K  x  4>^ 
plate.  Some  stiff  cardboard,  some  cigar-box  wood, 
and  glue  made  over  my  plate  holders  to  take  —  and 
hold  —  plates  of  the  3K  x  4>^  size.  1  have  over- 
come the  expense  and  wicked  wastage  of  perfectly 
good  glass,  but  I  still  have  to  rebel  against  the  extra 
burden  of  camera  and  accessories. 

If  anyone  knows  of  an  American-made  camera  with 
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the  adjustments  described  above,  or  if  anyone  who 
can  be  hired,  scared,  bribed  or  bullied  into  building 
one.  he  will  confer  an  everlasting  favor  by  writing 
me  at  my  expense.  —  Frank  B.  Odeix. 

Most  of  the  other  answers  are  too  long  to  include 
in  full,  but  a  digest  will  be  of  interest. 

William  J.  Cwmell  "lifts  his  voice  in  prayer"  for 
a  jH  X  4>i  view  camera  with  to-inch  draw,  of  fine 
workmanship,  and  with  all  the  conveniences  of  the 
best  large  view  cameras. 

Isoji  Nakajima  urges  a  camera  like  the  No.  ii 
Premo  with  3>i  inch 7:4.5  lens,  butequiifljedwitha 
front  allowina  ample  movements  horizoitally  and 
vertically  and  with  the  means  of  focusing  as  near  as 
three  feet. 

This  brings  up  the  question  as  Co  why  movable 
fronts  are  not  more  generally  supplied  on  miniature 
cameras.  The  answer  is  that  while  this  feature  is 
desired  and  appreciated  by  a  limited  few.  it  generally 
makes  trouble  for  the  manufacturer  if  the  camera  is 
extensively  sold,  for  the  majority  of  users  are  care- 
less, or  perhaps  we  should  say  inexpert,  and  at  some 
time  manage  to  jam  the  camera  ty  attempting  to 
close  it  withcxjt  seeing  that  the  front  is  in  center 
position.  This  throws  things  out  of  alignment,  if 
it  does  nothing  worse,  and  the  camera  ceases  to  func- 
tion with  precision.  Curses  arul  complaints  ensue, 
and  the  camera  is  pronounced  "nogood."  If  no  mov- 
able front  is  provided,  such  difficulties  are  fore- 
stalled, althou^  users  here  and  there  are  deprived  o( 
a  feature  which  they  really  want.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  explanatkm  here  given  accounts  for  the 
omissionof  the  movable  front  fKxnthePremo  No.  li. 
but  it  accounts  for  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature. 
A  "Special"  model  with  the  movable  front  would  not 
be  8  bad  innovation. 

A  number  of  readers  called  for  lenses  of  longer 
focus  in  cameras  of  present  prevailing  types.  This 
demand  is  more  or  less  recurrent.  There  is,  however, 
a  manufacturing  difficulty.  Long-focus  lenses  are 
big  lenses  and  require  bigger  shutters,  also  longer 
bellows  draw.  Tliis  requires  that  the  camera  be 
made  bigger  to  accommodate  such  features.  If  long 
focus  for  a  small  camera  is  regarded  as  essential,  the 
only  practKal  solution  is  the  provision  of  a  conver- 
tibfe  lens  which  with  the  combined  elements  is  of 
the  usual  focus  while  its  separate  elements  gives 
longer  focus  but  at  a  small  effective  aperturt. 

Oiarles  A.  Young  calls  for  a  box  camera  of  the 
focusir\g  type,  with  high  speed  lens  and  shutter,  to 
take  a  zyix-fyi  picture.  This  type  of  camera  pre- 
ceded the  present  folding  camera,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  hi^  ^P^  lenses  had  not  then  come  into 
use.  The  possibility  that  it  will  be  revived  by  any 
manufacturer  is  microscopic. 

A  good  rt)any  readers  seem  to  be  interested  in  the 
\%  X  i>i  inch  siie.  Numerous  modifications  in 
current  nxxlels  are  suggested.  A  very  good  one  is 
that  in  focusing  models  the  camera  be  so  constructed 
that  when  opened  the  lens  will  be  fixed  for  the  ij- 
foot  distance,  which  will  assure  good  definiticn  for 


htore  interest  is  shown,  however,  in  the  z%  xj^i 
size,  the  demand  being  for  a  plate  camera  with  last 
letts.  of  as  bng  focus  as  possible,  with  rack  and  piiuon 
focusing,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  swing  back  and 
swing  bed.  besides  movable  front.  After  weighing 
the  contentirais  of  the  various  advocates,  we  should 
Judge  that  a  miniature  camera  along  these  lines  with 
double-extension  bellows  and  a  small  convertible 
anastigmat  wouM  have  an  extensive  vogue.     Such  a 


lens  complete  would  have  say  a  3}4  inch  locus,  with 
largest  aperture  say  /:5.6  or  /:4.j.  this  for  average 
photographing  and  snapshots,  with  which  a  fairly 
wide  angle  gives  a  desiraUe  mar^iin  of  safety,  while 
for  tripod  work,  with  which  speed  is  not  a  factor,  the 
slower  separate  elements  would  give  focal  lengths  of 
say  5  end  6J4  inches. 

A  few  readers  express  a  desire  for  an  improved 
stereo  camera,  attd  two  offered  specifications  for  a 
modified  reflecting  camera. 

With  the  following  arwwer  we  shall  have  to  close 
the  symposium: 

There  is  a  type  of  camera  which  I  have  wished  for 
many  times.  It  would  use  the  regulation  moving 
picture  film,  loo  to  200  feet  capacity,  have  circular 
revolving  mirror  shutter  set  at  45  degree  angle  same 
as  a  Crafiex,  with  suitable  hood  or  eye-piece  having 
necessary  masnification  arrangement.  Mechanism 
to  be  operated  by  spring  and  adaptable  to  single  pic- 
tures or  continuous  from  three  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  Really  a  Graflex  movie-cot-short.  I  think  such 
a  camera  would  be  very  useful  in  child  study  and  in 
making  movies  for  the  home.  There  are  many  other 
uses  to  which  such  e  camera  would  be  adaptable. 
Possibly  a  steadying  tripod  of  some  sort  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  best  results.  A  camera  of  this 
type  would  surely  hasten  along  the  time  when  the 
movie  will  be  in  the  home,  by  being  less  expensive 
atid  by  insuring  the  necessary  personal  interest.  — 
R.  T.  Morris. 

[FEBRUARY  QUESTION  I^R  READERS 


and  what  btaring  dees  the  a 


-e  upon  iu  effec- 


For  the  best  answer  to  this  question  received  by 
March  ts  a  credit  of  fi.oo  towards  books  of  our 
publication  will  be  awarded.  Address  the  Question 
Box  Editor,  and  write  any  other  communication  on 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 


READERS'  CRITICISMS 

BEST  CRITICISM  OF  PRINT  NO.  ij 
Foreword  —  No  one  criticism  seemed  to  cover  the 


cisms  and  excerpts  from  criticisms  here  published 
serve  to  supplement  it  effectively.   The  best  criticism: 

One  imniediately  finds  fault  with  this  print  because 
of  its  obvious  relationship  to  that  large  family  of 
amateur  prints  which  are  identified  in  photographic 
vernacular  as  "record  snapshots."  (Not  a  serious 
objection;  record  pictures  are  not  beyond  the  pale. 
—  CriticiimBd.) 

The  print  is  too  flat.  Everything  within  the  pic- 
ture space  appears  plastered  on  the  surface  plane 
and  suffering  with  "tessaritis"  —  minute  detail 
rendered  to  the  very  comers.  This  and  the  mottled 
grey  tone  give  the  print  a  disagreeable  wall-paper 
appearatKC.  The  wrong  viewpoint  and  the  wrong 
lighting  to  produce  the  illusion  of  depth  and  relief 


Criticism  Print  No.  23 

The  photographer  must  have  been  obsessed  with 
the  idea  of  getting  all  of  the  tree  in  the  picture; 
otherwise  he  would  have  made  a  vertical  and  avoided 
much  extraneous  matter.  As  it  is,  he  has  produced  a 
good  example  of  what  I  prefer  to  call  the  umbrella 
5tyle  of  composition  —  a  tree  in  the  center  with  an 
overpowering  mass  of  foliage  in  the  upper  half  of 
:hepicture.   - 

There  is  twthing  of  interest  to  the  richt  of  the 
:ree  trunk,  which  part  should  be  trimmea  to  within 
lalf  an  inch  of  the  trunk.  Trimming  about  one- 
ourth  of  an  inch  from  the  left  also  makes  an  im- 
jrovement.  There  is  not  sufficient  foreground  to 
iccommodate  the  standing  figure,  and  the  one  in  the 
.rce  is  most  to  low  in  the  branches  to  be  effective. 

The  figures  are  interesting.  The  wheelbarrow 
oad  of  apples  b  well  placed,  and  fitting  pictorial 
naterial.  The  hi^i^t  on  the  tree  completes  the 
riangular  composition,  disclosirig  the  picture.  If 
/e  now  imagirie  the  suggested  improvements,  the 
esult  is  a  rather  interesting  genre,  reminiscent  of 
he    apple-pkking    days    of   autumn.  —  Wm.    R, 

CtJNKEI.. 

FROM  OTHER  CRITICISMS 

There  is  also  present  the  elementofhuman  interest, 
ftcn  so  hard  to  get  because  it  is  diflicult  to  find  sub- 
«ts  -who  are  willing  to  act  as  models.  The  pose  of 
-le  figures  is  excellent  aivl  shows  no  consciousness 
F  the  cantera.  They  are  evidently  interested  in 
a tl>e ring  apples  and  seem  to  be  enjoying  it. 

In  the  November  number  of  The  Amtrican  Maga- 
ne  fvlr.  Underwood,  president  of  the  firm  of  Under- 
ood  aiid  Lhiderwood.  says  that  the  four  things  which 
«  public  most  wants  to  see  in  a  photograph  are 


cheerfulness,  personality,  action,  and  novelty. 
This  picture  mi^t  be  said  to  contain  them  all;  cer- 
tainly cheerfulness  and  acticm  are  present  to  a  large 
degree.  Perhaps  Mr.  Underwood  would  purchase 
oTie  of  these  prints. 

There  is  but  one  thing  which  seems  cq^en  to  criti- 
cism in  this  picture,  andthat  is  the  maker,  in  trying 
to  get  the  larger  part  of  the  tree  into  the  view,  has 
overlooked  the  important  matter  of  balance  and  has 

Placed  rnost  of  his  objects  of  interest  at  the  left, 
brtunately.  this  can  be  corrected  very  nicely  by  a 
liberal  trimming  from  the  ri^t.  and  then  just  a  little. 
say  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  from  the  left  to  make  a 
pleasing  vertical  shape.  —  James  F.  Bennett. 

This  picture  is  overexposed  and  flat  and  too 
monotonous,  has  too  much  of  a  sameness  at  the  top, 
between  li^t  and  dark. 


third  off  the  ri^t  side,  thus  n^akirig  a  picture  of 
greater  length  than  breadth  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  the  tree  from  the  exact  center  of  the  picture. 

LlDA  ROBB. 

No  effect  of  distance.    Picture  all  in  one  plane. 

One  or  one  and  a  half  inches  trimmed  from  right 
would  bring  tree  more  to  right  and  improve  general 
effect,  and  perhaps  add  to  enect  of  distance. 

A  trifle  larger  c^jcning  and  faster  timing  would  im- 
prove general  effect  ana  add  to  perspective. 

No  telling  which  way  ladder  leans.  Bottom  o( 
ladder  showing  more  plainly  would  help. 

Do  rmt  like  positiim  of  wheelbarrow.  No  woman 
could  throw  an  apple  without  hitting  wheelbarrow 
and  bruising  the  apple.  - — JtMES  S.  LoCMls. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  sunlight  shining 
just  in  the  opposite  direction?  That  would  give 
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modeling  to  the  tree  and  fieures  without  so  much 
flatness,  and  shadows  would  lead  the  eye  into  the 
picture  instead  of  out  at  the  right  as  at  present.  — 
M.  M  Bbemon,  (One  cannot  always  regulate 
the  direction  of  the  sunlight  to  suit  his  wishes.  Also, 
a  back  lighting  with  tnis  subject  might  present 
difficulties.  Yet  this  and  other  criticisms  indicate 
the  need  to  take  precautions  against  flatness  of 
rendering  where  a  flat  lighting  is  present.  In  such 
cases,  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  over- 
exposure, and  a  paper  should  be  selected  which 
gives  suitable  register  in  the  shadow  end  of  the  scale. 
—  CrUicUmE<i:) 

The  points  of  interest  (two  faces  looking  at  each 
other)  are  connected  both  by  line  and  abstract  in- 
terest very  successfully.  A  little  larger  opening  of 
the  diaphragm  would  have  produced  a  more  pleasing 
softness  of  the  immediate  foreground,  thus  drawing 
and  adding  a  little  more  direct  attention  to  the  action 
by  differentiated  focus.  —  L.  B.  Leeds. 

Here  is  a  typical  and  pleasing  outdoor  genre  with 
a  good  range  of  tones  and  an  effective  balance.  The 
triangular  arrangement  provides  the  sense  of  stability 
but  it  would  have  been  strengthened  still  more  had 
the  wheelbarrow  been  placed  farther  to  the  right 
just  beyond  the  tree  trunk. 

The  two  young  ladies  appear  to  be  enjoying  ihcm- 
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selves  thoroughly,  their  positions  suggesting  nothirig 
of  an  attempt  at  pose. 

The  luminous  shadows  cast  by  the  tree  form  a 
very  pleasing  pattern. 

I  wonder  it  the  apparent  tiatriess  in  lighting  could 
be  remedied  any  in  printing;  or  is  it  a  result  of  the 
usual  loss  in  reproduction? 

My  only  other  suggestion  for  improvement  is  the 
trimming  of  a  half  inch  from  the  right.  —  George  A. 

Obviously,  the  print  was  intended  to  be  a  mere 
record  and  not  a  picture  of  any  pictorial  qualities. 
Conceding  that  point,  we  will  discuss  it  upwi  that 
basis.     It  could  be  called,  however,  a  bit  of  genre. 

Its  fate  was  almost  sealed  when  the  curtain 
jumped  —  yes,  burnt  up.  with  the  inevitable  result 
of  flatness,  poor  tone  rendering,  lack  of  details  in 
the  highli^ts,  and  chalky  whites.  And  toadd  to  the 
same  end.  the  maker  selected  a  poor  time  of  day  to 
expose  the  plate.  Frcmn  the  snadows,  as  well  as 
the  data,  it  can  be  seen  that  it  was  made  within  two 
hours  of  noon ,  when  the  shadows  are  fairly  short  and 
not  nearly  so  interesting  as  those  that  fall  one  and  a 
half  or  two  hqurs  later.  Light  falling  from  a  vertical 
or  nearly  vertical  angle  tends  to  produce  flatness  "as 
though  there  were  no  depth  to  it.  as  though  it  were  a 
simple  outline  projection  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  with 
no  shading  added." 

Practically,  one  half  of  the  picture  needs  the 
scissors.  It  is  absolutely  bare  of  interest  and  har^ 
as  a  dead  weight,  placing  a  monotony  upon  the  pic- 
ture that  is  impc«sible  for  the  eye  to  get  around. 
Briefly,  it  destroys  the  balance. 

Trim  two  inches  from  the  right  and  —  presto!  — 
we  have  ouitc  a  nice  picture. 

As  to  the  subject,  it  is  really  interesting  and  tells 
a  splendid  story  of  the  apple  orchard,  —  William  E. 
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Readers'  Criticism  Print  No.  16  was  made  in 
Pennsylvania  in  bright  February  light  with  a  jA 
Ansco  Speedex  —  other  data  not  furnished.  For  the 
best  criticism  of  this  print  received  by  March  t;  a 
credit  of  Si.oo  towards  books  of  our  publication  will 
be  awarded.  Criticisms  are  invited  from  all  readers. 
whether  subscribers  or  not.  Address  the  Readers' 
Criticism  Editor,  and  please  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 


OUR   COMPETITIONS 

SENIOR  COMPETITION 

The  first  prize  in  the  senior  competition  was 
awarded  to  George  W.  French  for  his  interesting 
landscape  composition  entitled  "The  Valley  Vista, 
The  material  for  this  picture  is  certainly  not  inspir- 
ing, consisting  iViainly  cf  a  bald  frame  building  and  a 
shed  bv  the  side  of  a  road.  Little  help  is  given  from 
the  distant  hillside,  which  is  veiled  in  mist.      The 


attractive  sky,  however,  and  the  framing  of  the 

picture  in  the  pleasing  shack>w  masses  of  the  two 

trees,  make  the  picture.    The  strong  light  on  the 

roofs  furnishes  a  desirable  accent  and  the  shadowed 

road  an  interesting  inlet  into  the  picture.    Made  in 

Ashuelot,  N.  H.,  with  a  3><  x  4X  Graflex  fitted  with 

a6-irKhVelostigmat  III.  The  exposure,  at  7.30  P.M. 

in  dim  sunli^t  late  in  August,  was  1-25  second  at 

/:6.3.    The  Premo  film  was  developed  in  M.  Q.  and 

enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black.    Page  77^ 

^The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  L.  A.  Morse  for 

"A  Wanderer, '  which  owes  its  charm  mainly  to  the 

ereat  skill  displayed  in  lighting  the  composition. 

In  this  picture,  as  in  the  previous  one,  we  have  a 

diversified  framework  of  foliage  surrounding  the 

central   portion   containing  the   principal   object. 

Here  however,  the  frame  is  mainly  light  against  a 

darker  background,  and  from  this  background  the 

figure  stands  forth  brilliantly.    The  spacing  is  very 

attractive  and  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  very 

pleasing.    Made  in  Central  Park,  New  York  Qty, 

with  a  4  X  5  Corona  Camera  fitted  with  a  q>^-irKh 

Verito  lens.  The  exposure  was  2  seconds  at/'4. 5  with 

a  K-3  filter  in  good  light  at  Q.30  A.  M.  in  September. 

The  Standard  Orthonon  plate  was  tanked  in  pyro 

and  enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black.    Page  81. 

Third  prize  was  awarded  to  Sotaro  Saba  for  **A 
Bright  Oay  After  Rain,**  a  very  pleasing  genre  com- 
positk>n.  The  landscape  arrangement  is  perhaps  as 
important  as  the  figure,  for  the  bottom  of  the  print, 
XNitaining  the  figure  only,  would  be  little  more  than 
a  not  especially  characteristk:  record.  Trimming  in 
:he  form  of  an  upright  panel,  however,  gives  a 
x>tally  different  impression,  for  it  makes  the  ngure  a 
>art  of  the  strange  and  interesting  whole,  which 
mpresses  us  as  something  quite  dinerent  from  our 
>wn  home  surroundings.  Made  in  Japan  with  a 
lalf-plate  stand  camera  fitted  with  a  7-inch  ^4o.  2a 
Ix>Uinear  lens.  The  exposure  in  bright  light  at 
(.45  A.  M.  in  September  was  1-15  second  at  7:5.4. 
fhe  Ilford  ScreexWd  plate  was  taruced  in  pyn>5oda 
nd  enlarged  on  Eastman  Portrait  Bromide.    Page 

3- 
An  additional  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Oliver 

^  Young  for  **In  Port.  *  an  interesting  marine  study 

^hich  once  again  illustrates  what  an  attractive 

>reground  is  often  made  by  gently  moving  water. 

n  a  reflection  of  this  kind  the  stronger  lines  survive, 

'hile  many  of  the  weaker  disappear,  thus  materially 

mplifying  the  composition.    The  line  arrangement 

sre  is  very  picturesque.    Made  in  Maine  with  an 

nsco  Vest  Pocket  No.  2,  fitted  with  3>^  inch  Ansco 

lastigmat.    The  exposure  in  bri^t  light  at  3  P.  M. 

I  October  was  i-io  second  at/':6.3  with  a  j-times 

ter.     The  Eastman    Speed  film  was  tanked  in 

/ro  and  enlarged  with  a  Verito  lens  on  Buff  Por- 

ait  Bromide.    Page  q  i  . 

Monorable  Mentions  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 

^4o^wegian  Fjord    .  Walter  L.  Bogert 

xteen  F.  E.  Bronson 

fic  Brook  in  Winter  John  N.  Consdorf 

jtdoor  Portrait  —  Miss  P  J.  H.  Field 

iree  Stages  of  Indian  Pipe  Growth  Harold  B.  Neal 

inter  Wm.  J.  Wilson 

Study  Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns 

Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 

over's  Lane  Harry  Becler,  Jr. 

|-forse  Shoe  of  the  Rockies      Albert  Bilodeau,  Jr. 

arion  D.  J.  Broderick 

nuary  Mist  *  Paul  W.  Bufkr 

te  SwingingBridge  F.  D.  Burt 

rtrait  of  a  Boy  Fred  E.  Crum 


Portrait 

Sally  on  the  Farm 

Portrait  of  a  Boy 

Fire  Fighters 

Grandfathers'  Writing  Table 

An  CXitdoor  Portrait 

The  Wayfarer 

The  Brook 

The  Rrst  Snowfall 

A  Northern  Sunset 

A  Rift  of  Gold 

Sour  Grapes 


C.  F.  Dieckman 

Louis  A.  Dyar 

R.  M.  Hart 

J.  K.  Hodges 

E.  E.  Jones 

Walter  Rutherfoid 

J.  Herbert  Saunders 

Reuben  Schwart^erg 

Bruce  SifFord 

J.  A.  Singler 

Kenneth  D.  Smith 

B.  M.  Whitkxk 


JUNIOR  COMPETITIONS 

The  first  prize  in  the  junior  competitkxi  was 
awarded  to  "Leonta  H."  by  H.  E.  Horrigan.  a  very 
charming  and  characteristic  child  portrait.  The 
black  background  brings  out  very  stron^y  the  feat- 
ures whk:h  the  maker  evidently  desired  to  accentuate. 
At  the  same  time  the  lights  on  the  fiirs  and  the  hat 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  adequately  indicate  the 
quality  and  the  contours.  Possibly  the  button  on 
the  coat  should  have  been  somewhat  lowered  in 
tune.  Made  with  an  8  x  10  Century  camera  fitted 
with  14-inch  WoUensak  Series  A  lens.  The  exposure 
at  rKXxi  in  November,  outdoors  in  sunlight,  was  i 
second  at  /:5.  The  Seed  30  plate  was  developed  in 
pyro  and  printed  on  Artura  Ids.  GrcLd^  E.    P&ge  QQ. 

The  secondprize  was  awarded  to  "The  Old  Castle,  * 
by  J .  Sitek.  This  is  an  interesting  old-world  architec- 
tural study.  pk:turesque  both  in  subject  and  in 
treatment.  Made  in  St.  Flour.  France,  with  a  6}4 
X  Q  cm  Gaumont  Bbck  Notes  M.  P..  fitted  with 
1 12 mm  Krauss Tessar lens.  Theexposureat 5 P. M. 
in  July,  in  bright  lijdit,  was  1-25  second  at/*4.5  with 
a  2-times  filter.  The  Wellington  Anti-screen  plate 
was  tanked  in  pyro  and  printed  from  an  enlarged 
native  on  Fresson  gum-bichromate  paper.  Page  79. 

Honorable  Mentions  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  ''S''  Ralph  B.  Bonwit 

The  Qosing  of  a  Dreary  Day  G.  H.  Graves 

Getting  his  Number  T.  F.  Griffin 

Bubbling  jiro  Ito 

A  Silvery  Ni^t  Stephen! ,  Palk:kar 

A  Puzzling  Job  E,  H.  Smith 

Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 
Portrait  Edmondo  Agostini 

A  November  Landscape  Carl  F.  Aim 

Wading  E.  M.  Bell 

White  Chrysanthemums  Wm,  E.  Ban- 

Camp  E>a\^  A.  L.  Belasco 

The  Line  L^  Geo.  Bender 

An  Early  Start  Erik  A.  Berg 

A  Younc  Enthusiast  H.  J.  Brennan 

Three  of  a  Kind  E.J.  Browne 

The  Ught  Breeze  W.  H.  C.  Carriere 

Toyland  J.  L.  Qybum 

The  Morning  after  the  Snow         Richard  Crawford 
Landscape—Minor  Lake  Robert  E.  DeLand 

Look-Out  Station  E.  B.  £Xi  Bridge 

ionquils  Jas.  V.  Dunham 

4y  Cat  G.  R.  Dyment 

A  Quiet  Spot  Chester  Demaree 

Snooks  M.  J.  Eitel 

A  Summer  Day  John  A.  Elkins 

The  Lure  of  the  Road  A.  A.  Emrick 

Her  First  Trip  B.  D.  HamUton 

The  Fisherman  Roy  Harsin 

Teddy  Willaid  R  Hartinc 

Sunset  Jack  Hatdid 

Birds  L.  L.  Hen 
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Us  Ducks 

The  River  Bank 

Teton  Mts. 

Fascinating  Lake  George 

The  Shady  Pool 

November 

The  Gorge 

The  Brook 

The  Old  Creamery 

ViUaoe 

Tired,  but  Happy 

Scouting 

Peacefulness 

S.  S.  Nile 

Christmas  Weather 

Sun  Rays 

The  Outskirts  of  a  Village 

B^ 


F.  A.  Hassc 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Hawlcy 

Jas.  B.  Hays 

Irvins  Hertz 

Thos.  C.  Higgins 

Walter  E.  ftowe 

Garnet  E.  Jacoues 

Lawrence  V.  Jolliffe 

W.  keibel 

Monroe  G.  Kelley 

Emanuel  Kober 

W.  W.  Kuntz 

Gerard  H.  Lafontaine 

'  Th.  L.  Lim 

H.  J.  Mahlenbrock 

Ralph  L.  Markle 

YuzoMitani 

Frank  Mlnarik 


COMMENDATION.  JUNIOR  CLASS 


The'Old  WiUow  Hannah  G.  Myrick.  M.  D. 

Lure  of  Jazz  Wm.  B.  Paris 
Soft  Maples  in  Nov.  Sunlight          Paul  Richardson 

Guard  of  the  Trail  IW.  H.  Roberts 

Down  the  Trail  Ffeward  K.  Rowe 

Leper  C^ony  Lim  Bee  Shu 

The  Sentinel  Emest  A.  Shuster,  Jr. 

Wanted!  A  Little  Love  Dan  O.  Smith 

Miss  Z  Ivan  Sokobff 

Lau^iing  Boy  Chou  Su  Tau 

The  Silent  Sentinel  Edwin  S.  Willard 

St.  Johns.  N.  Y.  J .  C.  Youens 

ROLL  OFHCMSIOR 

FIRST  PRIZE 
J.  R  Field  8 

SECOND  PRIZE 
Geo.  W.  French  8  AlexarKkr  Murray  6 

H.  B.  Rudolph  7  Kenneth  D.  Smith  6 

THIRD  PRIZE 
J.  Herbert  Saunders  8  Jared  Gardner  6 

F.  D.  Burt  6  Wm.  J.  Wilson  6 

W.  R.  Bradford  5 
HONORABLE  MENTION.  SENIOR  CLASS 
Gustav  Glueckert  1 1  Herbert  J.  Harper  7 

Louis  A.  Dyar  10  Carrol  B.  Neblette  6 

A.  F.  FraiKC  10  Juvcntino  Ocampo  6 

W.  Kitchen  10  Clark  H.  Rutter  6 

Sotaro  Saba  10  Oliver  P.  Young  6 

Fred  E.  Crum  q  Louis  R.  Murray  5 

Ira  T.  Bronson  8  Robert  P.  Nute  5 

Lawrence  Baker  7  Fred  R.  Raven  5 

Edwin  B.  Collins  7  Walter  Rutherford  5 

Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns  5 
CCMMENDATION.  SENflOR  CLASS 
Walter  L.  Bogert  31  Frank  King  8 

Chas.  D.  Meirvey  21  Leo  Kraft  8 

James  Thomson  iq  L.  A.  Morse  8 

C  B.  Weed  iq  H  B.  Neal  8 

Walter  R.  Henry  15  Herman  D.  Warren  8 

F.  A.  Northrup  15  F.  E.  Bronson  7 

Walter  Rutherford  ii  E.  E.  Jones  7 

C  M.  Harris  10  B.  M.  Whitkxk  7 

Dr.  E.  L.  C  McGirmis  10  Wm.  S.  Davis  6 

Arthur  Pakvc  10  Dr.  L.  Broe  5 

Gus  Sdiinkel  10  Stephen  J.  Bushya  5 

E.  W.  Qui^ey  8  Victor  D.  Elmere  5 

f .  A-  Si^r  q  R.  M.  Hart  5 

H.  K.  Armura  8  M.  L.  Shattuck  5 

J.  K.  Hodges  8  Arthur  R  Travers  5 

W  R  Waite  5 

HONORABLE  MENTION.  JUNIOR  CLASS 

R  Bowly  5  Mto  5 

Joseph  F.  Westgate  5 
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F.  H.  Chant  20 
W.  Keibel  20 
John  Ziemanski  20 
Garnet  E.  lacques  17 
Edwards  R  Smith  1 7 
Harvey  C.  Pendery  16 
Ffewara  E.  Louis  1 5 
Paul  Richardson  14 
P.  F.  Squier  14 
L.  Archambault  13 
Geo.  A.  Beane.  Jr.  13 
Talbot  Richardson  12 
F.  Webster  12 
J.  Brennan  1 1 
Joivi  N.  Consdorf  1 1 
W.W.  Kuntz  II 
John  Paton,  Jr.  1 1 
Howard  K.  Rowe  1 1 
Wm.  E.  Barr  10 
P.  A.  Cazaubon  10 
Oliver  Frantz  10 
Stephen  E.  Isaac  10 
f .  W.  Jeffers  10 
Wm.  Ludhim  10 
R  J.  Mahlenbrock  10 
Alfred  S.  Upton  10 
John  A.  EOdns  q 
oimon  Jochamowitz  q 


Edwin  A.  Falk  8 

J.  R.  Frow  8 

Jol^in  P.  Geertz  8 

Geo.  S.  Matthews  8 

A.  C.  Norton  8 
Juan  St.  Cere  8 

B.  F.  Willard  8 
John  H.  D.  Blanke  7 

A.  W.  Crawford  7 

Robt.  E.  DeLand  7 

R.  W.  Garwood  7 

C.  V.  Hewitt  7 
V.  Rose  Huff  7 

Rex  G.  Mattk:e  7 

Stephen!.  P^ickar  7 

G.  A.  Smith  7 

E.J.  Williams  7 

Walter  P.  Bruning  6 

Geo.  F.  Hogan  6 

I.  Komaniya  6 

Wm.  T.  McGrath  6 

Mary  E.  Benham 

E.  J.  Browne 

J.  L.  Qybum 

Herbert  L.  Dou^as 

Willard  G.  Harting 

Geo.  L.  Heath 

John  Janson 


Irvinff  S.  Lovegrove  8  Hannah  G.  Myrick .  M.  D. 

M.  W.  Osterwcis  q  Harrv  G.  Pearce 

Ivan  Sokobff  q  Dr.  C.  W.  Pratt 

A.  S.  Woiicman  q  Edwin  A.  Roberts 

Marjorte  Chater  8  Ford  E.  Samuel 

Chester  Demaree  8  A.  M.  Tomlinson 

Jas.  V.  Dunham  8  John  Tomello 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

FRANK  ROY  FRAPRIE 

The  portrait  of  £>oris  Kenyon  by  Ned  Van  Buren« 
from  the  Members'  Exhibition  o(  the  New  York 
Camera  Club,  is  a  charming  example  of  youthful 
freshness  and  grace  combined  with  excellent  photo- 
^phic  technic  and  straifl^tforward  photom^phy. 
There  are  no  tricks  or  artinces  apparent  in  mis  pic- 
ture. Though  the  hat  is  large,  the  whole  of  it  is 
included  within  the  picture  frame,  and  yet  the  spcK^e 
is  well  filled  arxl  the  figure  preserves  its  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  S{)ace  within  which  it  is  enclosed.  Page  71. 

"Portrait."  by  Nickolas  Muray.  reminds  one  of 
some  of  those  simple  but  severe  flat-toned  portraits 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Italian  masters. 
The  cast  of  countenarKe.  the  sin^>le  line  of  the  dress, 
the  strai^t  black  hair  with  the  simple  part,  all 
further  this  resemblance.  The  picture  is  interesting 
and  well  executed.    Page  7^. 

"The  Stone  Age."  by  L.  M.  A.  Rw.  is  a  very  in- 
teresting allegorical  composition.  The  suggestion 
of  the  antediluvian  worker  carving  with  rude  tools 
his  message  to  posterity  on  a  tablet  of  stone  is  well 
thought  out  and  well  executed.    Made  in  La  Crosse. 


Wisconsin,  with  a  6}4  x  8>^  view  camera  equipped 
with  1 5-inch^  Smith  semi-achromatic  lens.  The 
exposure  at  ^  P.  M.  in  July  was  lo  seconds  at /:8,  by 
the  light  from.a  single  small  window.  The  Hammer 
Blue  Label  plate  was  developed  in  Rodinal  and 
printed  on  Angelo  Smooth  Sepia  Platinum.  Page  7  5 . 
"The  Swimming  I-fole,"  by  J.  G.  Sarvent,  depicts 
with  truth  to  nature  and  most  pleasing  composition 
one  of  the  most  alluring  joys  of  childhood.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  pose  such  a  picture,  which  can  be 
found  in  every  creek  in  the  land,  and  when  a  joyous 
party  is  discovered,  a  few  minutes  waiting  will  give 
numerous  opportunities  for  an  interesting  composi- 
tion. This  was  made  in  a  suburb  of  Kansas  City 
with  a  4  X  5  R.  B.  Graflex  fitted  with  an  8^  Inch 
Turner-Reich  lens.  The  exposure  in  bright  light,  on 
a  summer's  afternoon,  was  i-io  second  at/:8.  The 
Standard  Orthonon  plate  was  developed  in  pyro  and 
enlarged  with  a  Dartot  single  lens  on  Artura  Carbon 
Black.    Pace  78. 

It  would  be  needless  to  suggest  to  the  enlightened 
readers  of  American  Photography  that  the 
elaborate  article  of  Messrs.  Qendenin  and  Connell 
on  "Feline  Photography"  is  a  skit  on  a  kit.  Even 
thoueh  they  lau^  at  the  article,  however,  and 
conclude  that  its  pretentious  directions  are  imprac- 
tical in  practice,  tney  can  but  admit  that  the  authors 
have  well  pictured  some  very  elusive  subjects,  for 
our  own  estimation  is  that  it  is  about  a  hundred 
times  as  difficult  to  photograph  a  cat  as  a  dog. 
Pa^es  84.  85. 

*  A  Morning  Stroll."  by  L.  A.  Olsen,  is  ethereal  in 
its  delk:acv  and  daintiness.  The  treatment,  with 
its  deep  snadows  filled  by  the  concealing  mist,  is 
well  adapted  to  bring  out  the  charming  cfelicacy  of 
the  subject,  strongly  emphasized  by  the  contre  jour 
lighting.  Made  near  Salt  Lake  Qty  with  a  4  x  5 
Corona  camera  fitted  with  a  q-inch  Smith  semi- 
achromatic  lens.  The  exposure,  at  10  A.  M.  in 
July  in  bright  light  was  i-j  second  at  f:6.  The 
Premo  film  pack  was  tankecl  in  pyro  ancl  enlarged 
on  Artura  Carbon  Black.    Page  87. 

"The  Snowy  Path."  by  Edwin  B.  Collins,  is  a 
pleasing  and  simple  composition.  The  delicate 
tracery  of  the  path  across  the  foreground  and 
through  the  picture  leads  very  satisfactorily  to  the 
zroup  of  houses,  which  forms  the  principal  emphasis, 
vfade  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  with  a  No.  la  opecial 
Kodak  fitted  with  a  Kodak  anastigmat.  The 
exposure,  at  4  P.  M.  in  I>ecember  in  bright  sun- 
ight.  was  i-io  second  at/:6.3.  with  a  i-times  filter, 
rhe  Eastman  Speed  film  was  tanked  in  pyro  and 
^larged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black.    Pa^  Q3- 

The  snow  print  on  page  07,  "Fuma'  bvD.  Mis- 
:hol.  comes  from  far-away  Switzerland.  The  com- 
x)sition  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Mr.  Collins*  print 
n  page  93.  being  a  path  leading  throuch  trees  to  a 
njilding.  but  here  we  have  a  picture  of  great  bold- 
less  and  the  illusion  of  a  hill  well  preserved,  a  most 
[ifficult  feat  to  achieve.  The  contrasts  are  slightly 
xaggerated  in  reproduction.  Made  with  an  18  x 
4  cm  Perfect  camera  equipped  with  1  i-inch  Eury- 
Ian  lens.  The  exposure  in  sunlight  at  g  A.  M.  in 
ebruary,  was  i-io  second  at  /:i2  with  a  i-times 
Iter.  The  Ilford  plate  was  developed  in  Rodinal 
rxlprinted  on  Griffin's  Bromoil. 
"The  Bulrushes."  by  James  Wallace  Pondelicek. 
;  a  charming  example  of  the  characteristic  figure 
hotography  of  this  artist.  His  work  is  always 
ttractively  posed  and  placed  in  pleasing  surround- 
igs.  Made  with  an  8  x  10  view  camera  fitted 
ith  a  Smith  semi-achromatk^  lens  of  18  inches* 


focal  length.  The  exposure  at  1 1  A.  M.  in  August  in 
bright  sunlight,  was  yi  second  with  a  K-i  anda  K-3 
filter.  The  Standard  Orthonon  plate  was  developed 
in  pyro  and  printed  on  Cyko  Linen  Buff.  Page  101 . 
'Portrait.  *  by  Louis  Astrella.  is  not  it  seems  to  us, 
an  entirely  adequate  representation  of  the  character 
of  the  individual  portrayed,  for  the  overshadowing 
gloom  spread  on  his  countenance  is  an  artifice  of  the 
photographer  rather  than  a  characteristic  of  the 
subject.  In  other  words,  the  portrait,  though  a 
faithful  presentment,  is  in  our  opinion,  printed  a 
trifle  too  dark.  Aside  from  this  it  is  a  pleasing  piece 
of  portraiture.    Pa^  103. 

'Pierrot  Forlorn. '  by  Arthur  F.  Kales,  takes  the 
editor  back  to  his  youthful  days  in  Munich,  when  all 
through  the  period  from  Twelfth  Night  to  Ash 
Wednesday  masked  balb  and  carnival  routs  were  the 
principal  events  in  life,  interspersed  with  the  less 
interesting  trivialities  of  study  in  the  chemical 
laboratory.  In  those  days  Pierrot  was  a  familiar 
figure  and  was  to  be  seen  in  dozens  or  hundreds  on 
every  Wednesday  or  Saturday  night.  The  posture 
is  characteristic,  for  he  is  always  dancing  attendance 
on  some  fair  Columbine  who  scorns  his  suit,  and 
being  a  whimsical  creature,  he  delights  to  pose 
statuesquely,  as  here.  Cheer  up.  Pierrot,  your  grief 
is  but  short,  for  Columbine  always  is  gracious  in  the 
end.    Page  105. 

"The  Benediction  of  Night"  by  F.  Bauer,  tells  its 
own  tale.  It  excites  no  critk:ism  for  it  fully  and 
perfectly  achieves  its  maker's  intent.    Page  107. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. 
1922.  New  York,  George  Murphy.  Inc.  $7  Eastgth 
Street.    Paper  covers  $  i  .00.  cloth  $  i .  50. 

Though  not  displaying  the  bulk  of  pre-war  days 
when  this  hardy  annual  was  almost  too  cumbersome 
to  handle  with  comfort,  the  current  issue  provides  an 
abundance  of  interesting  reading  matter  not  only  on 
the  325  pages  in  the  center  of  the  book  that  contain 
the  usual  articles,  reviews,  directories  and  an  epitome 
of  progress,  but  also  on  the  500  pages  of  advertising 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  volume.    The  lead 
ing  article,  written  by  the*  editor.  George  E.  Brown, 
deals  with  the  unu^ial  and  extren\ely  interesting 
topic   of   **Self    Instruction    in   Photography"    in 
which  are  described  a  number  of  simple  but  practical 
chemical  ejrocriments  by  means  of  which  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  photographic  materiab  will  be 
thoroughly  understood.    This  is  followed  by  the 
Obituary  for  the  year  in  which  we  find,  anrwang others, 
the  names  of  William  H.  Rau  of  Philadelphia,  Ludwig 
Hammer  and  Fayette  J.  Qutc.    The  Epitome  of 
Progress  contains  some  very  interesting  items.    This 
is  followed  by  the  usual  formulae,  miscellaneous 
information,  weights  and  measures  and  other  useful 
information.    There  is  a  complete  index  to  the  text 
and  to  the  advertisers  and  a  director/ of  the  photo- 
graphic trade  in  the  British  Isles.     This  should  be 
included  in  the  library  of  every  practical  photo- 
graphic enthusiast. 
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Annuario  Della  Fotografia  Artistica,  ig2i. 
II Corriere Fotograficio.  Milano.  Viale  Magenta,  ix. 
V  Even  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  the  Italian 
text  would  find  this  a  most  interesting  volume  by  rea- 
son of  the  illustrations.  Five  of  these  are  real  pho- 
tographs printed  on  various  grades  of  Gevaert  papers 
arid  a  sniall  picture,  about  3>^  x  4X.  printea  on  a 
PBgc  7H  X  io>^  makes  a  good  looking  page.  There 
arc  over  fifty  very  fine  halftones,  and  many  articles 
in  Italian,  dealing  with  Artistic  Photography  in 
Italy,  in  France,  in  Encland.  in  Germaiw.  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  in  the  united  States  and  Canada  and 
in  Australia  during  the  year  1020. 

Die  BildnisPhotographie.  By  Fritz  Loescher. 
FifthEdition  with  121  illustrations.  Berlin,  iqio. 
Union  Deutsche  Verlages  Gesellschaft.    Price  $5 .00. 

Mr.  Ijoescher's  book  on  portrait  photography  is 
perhaps  the  standard  work  on  this  subject  in  derman 
and  has  been  through  several  editions.  The  present, 
which  is  carefully  revised  and  almost  entirely  re- 
written by  Karl  Weiss,  who  is  the  editor  of  several 
important  German  photographic  magazines,  is  a 
most  excellent  text  book  for  either  amateurs  or  pro- 
fessionab  who  are  familiar  with  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  style  is  clear  and  simple  and  even  thc^e 
with  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  German  would 
find  little  difiiculty  in  reading  the  book,  for  scientific 
German  is  easier  to  read  than  the  literary  forms. 

«    *    *    « 

FLOYD  VAILS  ONE  MAN  SHOW 

The  Department  of  Photography  of  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  inaugurated  its  winter 
series  of  one  man  shows  by  an  exhibition  at  its 
gallery  in  the  Academy  of  Mysic.  Brooklyn,  of  some 
sixty  prints  from  the  portfolio  of  Floyd  Vail,  F.  R. 
P.  S.  As  Mr.  Vail  has.  in  recent  years,  been  more 
given  to  showing  his  prints  abroad  than  to  exhibiting 
them  in  this  country,  it  is  the  first  opportunity  most 
people  have  had  in  some  time  to  see  much  of  the 
work  of  this  eminent  pictorialist  who  has  been  devot- 
ing so  much  of  his  enermes  of  late  to  the  presentation 
at  the  Camera  Qub.  New  York  Qty.  of  the  work  of 
English  artists  of  note.  Mr.  Vail*s  ^chibition  is  a 
treat  ^diich  has  been  enjoyed  by  goodly  numbers  of 
photographic  enthusiasts  of  the  N^tropolitan  Dis- 
trict. 

Oi  entering  the  exhibition  gallery  the  first  im- 
pression one  gets  is  a  sense  of  the  wonderful  versatil- 
ity of  this  gifted  artist  and  of  the  feeling  and  delight- 
ful quality  he  gets  in  a  bromide  print. 

No  mood  of  nature  escapes  the  lens  of  this  facile 
workman,  no  hour  of  the  .day  but  finds  him  at  his 
task,  whether  in  sunshine  or  rain,  or  fog  or  winter's 
snow,  and  it  matters  not  whether  his  footsteps  stray 


over  city  streets  or  country  roads,  each  place  he  goes 
furnishes  him  with  a  subject  for  a  salon  print. 

That  his  work  meets  with  the  approval  of  com- 
petent judges  may  be  gathered  from  the  mere  state- 
ment that  almost  every  print  in  his  exhibition  bears 
at  least  one  salon  paster. 

Portraits,    landscapes,    marines,   street   scenes, 
figure  studies,   architectural   gems,   genres,   early 
morning,  late  evening,  bright  days,  dark  days,  aU  are 
included  in  what  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  exhibitions  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Vail  s  prints  will  go  from  Brooklyn  to  Wash- 
ington, where  they  will  be  on  exhibition  for  some  time 
at  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  a  pictorial  one  man  show 
was  ever  given  in  this  Government  institution,  or  a 
photograi^r  has  been  so  honored,  and  none  is 
more  worthy  of  this  great  distinction. 

The  Detroit  Camera  Qub.  having  more  than  out- 
grown their  present  quarters,  have  been  able  to  fund 
nrK>re  suitable  rooms  at  1304  East  Jefferson  Avenue. 
Detroit.  Mich.  There  they  have  two  large  rooms  on 
the  first  fkx>r  with  a  basement  underneath  which  will 
contain  four  darkrooms,  lockers,  etc.  They  are 
glad  to  extend  an  invitation  to  any  photogra^^rs 

passing  through  Detroit  to  make  thiem  a  visit. 

«    «    *    « 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Camera  Clubs  of 
America,  the  following  named  were  elected  to  hold 
olTice  until  September  1923.  or  until  their  successors 
arc  elected  — 

Officers 

President.  Todd  Hazen.  Oregon  C.  C;  Vice- 
President,  M.  R.  Witt,  P.  C.  of  Philadelphia;  Secre- 
tary, L.  F.  Bucher.  Newark  C.  C;  Treasurer.  H.  C. 
Brewster.  Newark  C.  C. 


Board  of  I3irectors 


W.  C.  Mackintosh.  Calif.  C.  C. ;  j .  J .  Ryan.  Chka- 
00C.C;  G.  M.Maicr.  Capital  C.  C;  J.  CStkdc, 
So.  Calif.  C.  C;  W.  R.  Frisbie.  New  Haven  C.  C.; 


J.  Lee  Tormey.  Photo.  Qub  of  Baltimore  (by  ap- 
pointment of  the  board). 

All  the  amendments  proposed  in  letter  of  June 
I  St  were  approved.  Please  mark  your  oonstitutioQ 
and  by-laws  accordingly.  Annual  dues  three  dol- 
lars ($3.00).  Board  of  Trustees  changed  to  Direc- 
tors. A  contributing  membership  with  annual  dues 
of  $10.00.  An  Honorary  Presidait  to  be  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States.  An  initiation  fiee  of 
five  dollars  ($5.00)  on  all  applications  presented  on 

and  after  October  ist.  loii. 

«    •    •    « 

The  index  for  Akierican  Photography  for  iqzx 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  to  any  reader  on 
request. 


Place 

Pittsburgh  Salon 
Qosing  date  for  entries 
Februaryt6th,  igzz 

Pictorial  Photographic  Society  of 
San  Francisco,  ist  Annual  ^on 
of  Photography 

Portland  Camera  Qub,  Photographic 
Section  of  the  Portland  Society  of 
Art.    Annual  Salon. 
Entries  close  Feb.  1 5th 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS 
Date 

March  ist  to  March  31st,  igii 


May  IQ22 


March  3rd  to  April  2nd.  ig22 


For  information  write  to 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Archer 
141 2  Carnegie  Building 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

H.  A.  Hussey,  Salon  Sec. 
64  Pine  Street, 
San  Francisco.  California 

O.  P.  T.  Wish.  Secretary 
Portland  Society  of  Art 
Portland.  Maine 
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SULPHITES,  METABISULPHITES  AND  ACID  SULPHITE 

E.   J.   WALL,   F.   C.   S.,   F.   R.   P.   S. 

use  of  sodium  sulphite  as  a  preservative  for  developing  solutions  was 
suggested  by  R  B.  Berkeley  in  1882  (Phot.  J.,  i88i,  22,  Brit.  J.  Phot.,  1883, 
29.  47;  Phot.  News,  1882.  26,  4i)inconjunctionwithpyrogalloI.  and ithas been 
generally  adopted  for  the  same  purpose  with  all  other  developers.  Its  action  is 
presumably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  readily  oxidized  to  sulphate,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  complex  compounds  are  formed  with  the  developing 
agents,  which  are  less  liable  to  oxidation  than  the  pure  agents  themselves. 
'•  "ftere  are  practically  three  forms  of  sulphites  used,  which  are  more  or  less  inter- 
1  ikngeable,  and  the  following  note  may  be  useful  as  showing  the  relation  between 

Y  Sodium  sulphite  occurs  in  two  forms,  the  anhydrous  or  desiccated,  with  the  formula 
TffbaEOs,  and  the  crystalline  variety,  which  has  seven  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization. 
'iftii  has  therefore,  the  formula  NbiSOj.  7HaO.  This  latter  form  is  more  generally  used 
./^England  and  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  dealing  with  formulas  hailing  from 
'■Acre.  It  is  also  customary  to  employ  the  crystalline  sodium  carbonate  there,  which 
Vjnst  also  not  be  overlooked. 

9      If  we  take  into  consideration  the  molecular  weights  of  these  two  sulphites,  NaiSOa  — 
Ifli^aiK]  NaaSOs.  7HzO  =  252,  we  find  that  the  latter  contains  half  its  weight  of  water. 
9(>inatter  which  salt  we  use  it  is  rare  to  find  it  100  per  cent  pure,  and  it  may  contain  from 
nto  10  per  cent  impurities  in  the  shape  of  sulphate,  dithionate  and  carbonate.     Actually 
jMBeou^t  to  test  each  batch,  but  this  is  a  superfluous  precaution,  as  an  excess  is  always 
iJ.'^Bed.     Of  the  two  salts  the  anhydrous  form  keeps  better  in  the  dry  state;  and  while  we 
'  jilKRly  want  to  keep  a  plain  solution  of  sulphite,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  best  preserva- 
ilive,  or  at  least  the  most  practical,  is  1  o  percent  of  alcohol,  and  that  probably  the  denatured 
*in  act  as  well  as  the  pure  ethyl  alcohol.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  sulphite  is  a 
■  preservative  of  the  developing  agents,  the  latter  are  also  preservatives  of  the  sulphite, 
and  8  mixture  of  the  two  keeps  better  than  the  plain  solution  of  either.     Naturally  such 
VUlutkvis  should  be  kept  in  well  stop^pered  or  corked  bottles,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
various  plans  suggested  to  keep  stock  solutions,  such  as  filling  partly  emptied  bottles  with 
CpaJ  gas,  or  pouring  a  thin  film  of  oil  on  top  of  the  liquid,  are  worth  the  trouble.     Cer- 
tainly, in  the  latter  case,  one  has  to  be  careful  to  draw  the  solution  from  the  bottom  of  the 
botde,  so  as  not  to  have  any  contamination  from  the  oil.    The  very  common  and  con* 


venient  practice  of  making  up  one-solution  stock  developers  is  the  least  conducive  to  good 
keeping,  as  the  alkaline  solution  oxidizes  far  more  rapidly  than  the  plain  one. 

When  a  two-solution  developer  is  recommended,  it  is  very  common  to  suggest  the 
addition  of  some  acid  to  neutralize  the  sulphite;  while  any  acid  may  be  used,  sulphuric  is 
undoubtedly  the  best.  If  we  use  hydrochloric  acid,  some  alkaline  chloride  is  formed 
which  acts  as  a  restrainer,  and  the  same  applies  to  citric  acid  and  citrate.  Nitric  acid 
forms  the  nitrate,  which  is  without  practical  effect  on  development.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  make  a  better  keeping  solution  is  that  advised  some  years  ago  (Brit.  J.  Phot., 
iqoc),  56,  232): 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 2  oz.  100  g 

Potassium  metabisulphite ^  oz.  25  g 

Water 200Z.     loooccm 

Dissolve  at  33  °C.  (63  °  Fahr.),  raise  the  solution  to  the  boiling  point,  and  allow  to  cool. 
The  action  here  is  undoubtedly  the  neutralization  of  the  carbonate  which  occurs  as  im- 
purity, and  possibly  the  formation  of  some  complex  salt.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
feasible  to  use  sulphurous  acid  instead  of  the  potassium  salt,  with  increase  of  the  sul- 
phite. Thus  one  could  increase  the  sulphite  to  3  oz.  or  50  g,  add  i  oz.  or  50  ccm  of  U.  S.  P. 
sulphurous  acid  and  boil,  and  obtain  a  similarly  acting  solution.  To  those  who  have 
not  tried  this  so  called  *  neutral  sulphite,"  it  can  be  warmly  recommended  on  account  of 
its  great  keeping  powers. 

Potassium  metabisulphite,  also  called  pyrosulphite,  was  recommended  by  Mawson  & 
Swan  (Brit.  J.  Almanac,  1887,  139;  1888,  316,  346)  to  replace  the  sulphite,  as  having 
greater  keeping  powers;  the  reason  for  this  is  that  on  solution  it  hydrolyzes,  or  splits  up, 
into  normal  potassium  sulphite  and  sulphurous  acid,  according  to  the  equation:  K2S2O5 
+  H2O  =  K2SO3  +  H2SO3. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  corresponding  potassium  and  ammonium  sulphites,  but 
they  are  never  used  in  photography,  though  Eder  (Phot.  Korr.,  1885,  22,  in)  suggested 
ammonium  sulphite  for  use  with  the  pyro-ammonia  developer,  but  it  never  came  into 
general  practice.  H.  J.  Gilder  (Brit.  J.  Almanac,  i8qi,  718)  recommended  commercial 
liquid  NH4SO3  (ammonium  sulphite  lye).  The  only  other  compound  that  we  need 
consider  in  the  sodium  bisulphite. 

Sodium  bisulphite,  or  sodium  acid  sulphite,  caabe  obtained  either  as  a  dry  crystalline 
powder,  smelling  faintly  of  sulphur  dioxide,  SO2,  or  as  a  liquid,  when  it  is  usually  called 
bisulphite  lye,  acid  sulphite  lye  or  leucogen.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
this,  as  it  is  largely  used  in  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  industries,  and  was  used,  before  pro- 
hibition came  in,  in  the  brewing  industries  also. 

This  is  chiefly  used  as  an  addition  to  the  fixing  bath,  though  it  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended as  an  addition  to  the  developer.  Unfortunately  the  lye  is  very  variable  in 
strength;  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  strength  of  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  but  rarely  has.  Un- 
less one  takes  the  trouble  to  titrate  it  or  has  a  Beaume  hydrometer  and  access  to  a  table  of 
percentages,  one  must  either  take  it  as  it  comes  or  make  it.  The  latter  is  not  a  difficult 
matter.  The  materials  required  are  sodium  sulphite  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  formula 
for  the  acid  sulphite  is  NaHSCb,  and  comparing  this  with  the  normal  sodium  sulphite,  it 
will  be  seen  that  one  molecule  of  hydrogen,  H,  replaces  one  of  sodium,  Na.  Commercially 
it  is  made  by  saturating  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  with  sulphurous  acid,  there  being 
generally  a  little  excess  of  the  acid.  Starting  with  sulphite  and  sulphuric  acid  the  equa- 
tion representing  the  action  is  as  follows: 
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how  much  is  neutralized;  only,  of  course,  if  the  caustic  alkalis  are  used  we  no  longer  have 
the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  water  formed,  thus: 

H2SO3  +  2  NaOH  =  Na2S03  +  2H2O. 
It  will  thus  be  found  that  100  grains  of  metabisulphite  of  potassium  will  neutralize  the 
following  quantities  of  the  alkalis: 

Caustic   potash 50   gr. 

Caustic  soda 36   gr. 

Potassium  carbonate,  dry w 62  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate,  dry v 48  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate,  cryst 1 29  gr. 

Therefore,  if  one  elects  to  use  the  metabisulphite,  the  proper  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  particular  alkali  used.  But  there  is  no  special  advantage  in  using  this  salt;  it  costs 
more  and  equally  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  acid  sulphite  or  even  sul- 
phurous acid  itself. 

If  we  compare  the  bisulphite  with  the  sulphite  in  the  same  way,  we  have : 

Na2S03  =  46  Na  +  80  (SO3)  =  126 
NaHS03  =  23  Na  +  iH  +  80  (SO3)  =  104 
So  that  in  this  case  we  have  a  ratio  of  100:122  or  practically  1:1.2. 

Here  also  we  have  neutralization  of  the  alkali,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  that 
some  bicarbonate  is  formed,  when  the  carbonates  are  used,  as  shown  by  the  following 
equation: 

NaHS03  +  Na2C03  =  Na2S03  +  NaHC03. 
The  bicarbonates  are  actually  restrainers  with  most  of  the  developers.     But  with  the 
caustic  alkalis  this  action  cannot  take  place,  and  we  have: 

NaHS03  +  KOH  =  NaKSO  3  +  H2O. 
The  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is  that  sodium  bisulphite  cannot  be  used  with  alkaline 
carbonates,  but  it  may  be  used  with  the  caustic  alkalis,  and  then  100  grains  will  neutralize : 

Caustic  potash 54  gr- 

Caustic  soda 38.  j  gr. 

Comparing  the  bisulphite  with  the  metabisulphite  we  have: 

K2SO3.  H2SO3  =  78  K  +  80  (SO3)  +  2H  +  80  (SO3)  =  240 
NaHS03  =  23  Na  +  iH  +  .80  (SO3)  =  104 
and  we  have  the  ratio  of  120  of  the  former  to  104  of  the  latter  salt,  or  100:87. 

If  one  can  obtain  sulphite  lye,  the  best  thing  to  do  to  make  it  available  for  the  replace- 
ment of  dry  sodium  sulphite  is  to  neutralize  it  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash,  not  soda, 
as  the  potassium-sodium-sulphite  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  sodium  salt,  and  really 
keeps  better.  This  is  not  a  difficult  matter;  the  only  additional  material  required  is 
phenol-phthalein  paper,  which  is  white  but  turns  deep  red  with  the  slightest  trace  of 
alkali.  This  may  not  be  easily  obtainable,  but  phenol-phthalein  itself  can  be  obtained  at 
any  drug  store,  and  one  need  only  make  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  this  in  85  per  cent  alcohol 
(denatured  may  be  used),  soak  white  filter  or  hard  blotting  paper  in  the  solution,  and 
dry.  Assuming  that  we  start  with  750  ccm  (26  oz.)  of  bisulphite  lye  of  sp.  gr.  1.28 
( =  32*  Be.) we  shall  have  about  350  g  (i  2  oz.  of)  bisulphite.  The  caustic  potash  should  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  185  g  (7  oz.)  should  be  dissolved  in  400  ccm  (14  oz.)  distilled  water. 
Care  must  be  observed  in  doing  this,  as  the  heat  evolved  isconsiderable:  the  sticks  should 
be  added  gradually  to  the  water,  preferably  in  a  thin  glass  beaker  or  porcelain  dish  stand- 
ing in  cold  water,  with  constant  stirring;  it  is  also  probably  needless  to  add  that  such  a 
solution  is  extremely  caustic  and  instantly  attacks  the  skin.     To  the  bisulphite  solution 
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we  may  add  350  ccm  (10  oz.)  of  the  potash  solution  and  stir  well,  and  then  add  more  in 
small  quantities,  stirring  well  and  testing  the  solution  after  each  addition  with  the  phenol- 
phthalein  paper  till  the  latter  turns  red.  As  soon  as  this  occurs  a  few  drops  of  acid  sulphite 
should  be  added  to  turn  the  paper  white  again,  so  as  to  have  the  solution  very  faintly  acid. 
If  the  mixture  then  be  diluted  to  1270  ccm  (44>^  fid.  oz.)  we  have  a  i  in  3  solution  of 
sodium-potassium-sulphite  NaKSOa.  If  caustic  soda  be  used,  we  merely  have  normal 
sodium  sulphite  form^,  which  will  not  keep  in  a  solution  of  the  above  strength,  and  some 
of  the  anhydrous  sulphite  will  crystallize  out. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  various  methods  for  testing  sulphites,  as  these 
are  hardly  likely  to  be  required  by  the  average  worker  and  they  entail  a  rather  closer 
acquaintance  with  quantitative  analysis  than  is  common. 

The  only  other  sulphite  compound  that  has  not  been  mentioned  is  acetone-sulphite, 
CH3.CO.  CUs.NaHSOs,  which  was  introduced  by  Bayer  Sz  Co.,  of  Elberfeld,  in  iqoi,  and 
for  which  most  absurdly  extravagant  claims  were  made;  it  was  stated  that  it  was  8  times 
as  strong  as  the  normal  sulphite,  but  as  its  sole  virtue  lies  in  the  SOs  radical  of  the  acid 
sulphite,  the  claims  could  not  be  upheld.  It  has  never  come  into  general  use  and  had  no 
advantage  over  the  acid  sulphite,  except  that  it  costs  much  more,  and  on  the  addition  of 
an  alkali,  sulphite  is  formed  and  acetone  set  free. 

Acetone-sulphite  was  patented  by  Bayer  (D.  R.  P.,  145,398,  iqoi)  although  W.  B. 
Bolton  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  i8()q,  46,  qi;  i8()q,  47,  188)  described  its  formation  from  bisulphite 
or  metabisulphite  and  clearly  gave  the  correct  proportions  and  explained  the  action  of 
the  increase  of  alkali.     This  found  no  general  application. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  excess  of  sulphite  is  generally  used  in  developers,  and 
this  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  solvent  for  the  haloid  salts  of  silver.  Valenta  (Jahrbuch,  1895, 
9,  279)  states  that  a  10  per  cent  solution  dissolved  0.44  per  cent  silver  chloride  and  0.04 
bromide,  whilst  a  20  per  cent  solution  dissolved  0.95  percent  chloride  and  0.08  bromide. 
If  we  assume  that  the  normal  developer  for  negative  work  contains  2.6per  cent  sulphite,  that 
for  bromide  papers  2.0  per  cent,  and  that  for  gaslight  papers  2.8  per  cent,  then  some  solvent 
action  must  take  place.  The  action  of  a  soluble  silver  salt  in  a  developer  is  primarily  to 
increase  the  rate  of  development.  The  metallic  silver  would  naturally  have  a  tendency  to 
precipitate  first  on  any  silver  nucleus  present,  which  would  be  the  image,  but  it  would  also 
tend  to  precipitate  generally  and  would  make  itself  apparent  as  fog.  This  might  not  be  a 
serious  matter  with  negatives,  but  it  would  probably  be  apparent  in  the  case  of  papers, 
particularly  development  papers,  as  a  general  yellow  tinge  or  dichroic  fog.  The  deduc- 
tion to  be  drawn  is  that  the  sulphite  content  should  be  reduced  as  low  as  possible  com- 
patible with  non-staining,  and  that  it  is  not  wise  to  develop  too  many  prints  in  the  S€mie 
lot  of  developer,  irrespective  of  the  action  of  the  increasing  quantity  of  sodium  chloride 
or  bromide  formed  by  the  deposition  of  the  metallic  silver. 

This  subject  is  extremely  complicated,  because  as  a  soluble  bromide  is  always  added 
to  developers,  and  this  at  once  converts  silver  chloride  into  the  bromide,  which  is  much  less 
soluble  in  sulphite,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  careful  and  laborious  research  would  be 
required  to  definitely  state  the  precise  action  of  excess  of  sulphite,  the  starting  point  of 
which  would  have  to  be  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  ratio  of  the  silver  salts  in  an  emulsion. 

There  is  another  point  that  complicates  the  subject,  and  that  is  that  there  is  an 
optimum  content  of  sulphite,  which  gives  the  least  fog,  as  was  proved  by  Mees  and  Wel- 
borne  Piper  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  iqi  1,  58,  419,  515,  535);  and  in  the  case  of  hydrochinon  this 
is  2.5  per  cent  in  the  actual  working  solution;  above  and  below  this  point  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  in  fog.  From  practice  it  has  been  found  that  the  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  metol-hydrochinone,  and  this  would  seem  contradictory  to  the  solvent  action. 
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NICKOLAS  MURAY  AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB 

FLOYD  VAIL,   F.RJP.S. 

YOUNG  professional  photographer  has  recently  been  attracting  considerable 
attention  at  the  salons  of  London,  Toronto  and  the  United  States,  and  by  his 
illustrations  in  Vogue,  Vanity  Fair,  Shadowland  and  other  publications. 
His  really  unusual  presentations  of  figures,  portraits  and  characterizations 
seldom  fail  to  awaken  interest  and  admiration,  because  they  almost  invariably 
possess  originality.  This  photographer  —  Nickolas  Muray,  of  New  York  — 
gave  a  one-man  show  at  The  Camera  Club,  New  York,  during  the  month  of 
December,  i  qz  i .  It  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  deservedly  received  very  high 
commendations. 

His  exhibit  consisted  of  fifty-three  examples,  1 1  x  14  in  size,  mounted  on  white  cards 
14  X  iq,  their  uniformity  enhancing  their  attractiveness.  They  were  all  bromide  enlarge- 
ments. 

'^Composition,"  featuring  two  nude  figures  posed  uniquely  in  an  archway,  with  flecks 
of  sunshine  gilding  their  beautiful  forms,  the  skin  textures  perfectly  rendered,  was  one  of 
the  motives  that  claimed  recurrent  attention     This  was  shown  at  the  London  Salon,  iqzi . 

"Abandon,"  also  at  London,  presented  a  partly  wrapped  female  dancer,  lithe  and 
supple,  that  actually  emulated  movement — an  unusual  accomplishment  in  photography — 
and  was  one  of  the  few  dancing  pictures  one  sets  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 

"Nude  Study"  (London  Salon,  iqii)  was  a  distinctive  single-figure  motive  of  tex* 
tural  excellence,  outstanding  beauty  of  line  and  symmetry. 

"Eugene  O'Neill,"  author  of  Emperor  Jones,  was  a  very  strong  portrait,  an  excellent 
likeness  and  possessed  of  many  characteristic  suggestions. 

"Doris  Kenyon,"  the  film  star,  was  shown  with  every  feature  and  charm  of  manner  so 
well  known  to  the  public. 

"Miss  Folup"  resembled  in  looks  and  representation  the  Mona  Lisa,  and  was  a 
specimen  of  portraiture  unconventional  and  seldom  approached. 

"Miss  Winston"  was  at  the  Royal,  iqii,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  best  portraits  of 
the  year  from  all  points  of  view. 

"Rosa  Rolando"  featured  a  daughter  of  Castile  in  her  radiant  beauty  and  vivacious 
manner  and  coquetry.  The  typical  costume,  coiffure,  and  high  hat,  was  a  presentation 
seldom  outranked. 

"The  Brigand"  was  most  ferocious,  with  his  immense  sword  and  piratical  pose  and 
threatening  attitude,  and  was  liked  particularly  for  the  design  and  pattern  evolved. 

"Aztec  Dancer"  was  true  to  tradition,  as  to  attire  and  movement,  and  was  much 
admired  for  its  unsophisticated  results. 

"The  Rainbow"  is  sure  to  score  a  success  at  the  Salons  next  year.  It  developed  a 
most  delightful  pattern,  with  a  beautiful  female  figure  radiant  in  a  striking  contrast  with 
flowing  black  lace. 

"The  Archer,"  accepted  at  both  Toronto  and  London  Salons,  discloses  a  nude  male 
of  wonderful  muscular  development,  with  a  bow  from  which  an  arrow  has  just  been  sped, 
one  arm  drawn  back,  the  other  extended ;  and  it  was  so  unusual  a  picture  that  it  held  many 
in  rapt  attention  and  admiration. 

"The  Globe"  was  reproduced  in  Photograms  of  the  Year  iqio,  and  appeared  in  the 
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signet^for  this  purpose,  but  there  is  also  in  almost  every  home  an  instrument  that  can  be 
readily  adapted  for  testing  shutters  that  work  not  faster  than  one  one-hundredth  of  a 
second  —  the  phonograph. 

Take  a  record  —  preferably  an  old  or  cracked  one  —  and  paste  on  it  a  strip  of  white 
paper  extending  from  the  hole  in  the  center  to  the  outside  edge.  This  strip  of  paper 
shoukl  be  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  must  have  its  edges  straight  and  parallel. 
Take  the  phonograph  out  into  the  sunlight  and  set  up  the  camera  over  it  with  the  lens 
pCQiting  downward  and  focused  on  the  record.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  ball 
snd  socket  clanqi  or  a  tilting  tripod  top.  In  default  of  these,  place  a  chair  on  either  side 
of  the  phonograph  and  rest  two  boards  across  their  backs  with  space  enough  between  the 
boards  for  the  camera  lens  and  bellows  to  slip  through. 

Wind  the  phonograph  up  tight,  turn  the  sound  box  ami  back  out  of  the  way,  move 
the  speed  regulator  up  to  "fast,"  and  start  the  machine.     With  a  watch  in  hand,  count 
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Figure  i 

the  number  of  revolutions  the  record'makes  in  one  minute  —  count  it  even  if  the  speed  is 
marked  on  the  machine,  as  these  marked  figures  are  not  always  correct.  In  order  to 
avoid  uncertainty  later,  it  is  well  to  write  this  count  with  a  soft  pencil  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  put  it  on  the  phoni^raph  where  it  will  show  in  the  picture  you  are  about  to  take.  In 
Fig,  I  you  will  see  a  penciled  "So"  on  a  scrap  of  paper  under  the  starting  lever.  An  even 
higher  speed  would  have  been  preferable. 

Now,  with  everything  ready,  wind 
up  the  phonograph  again,  start  it  run- 
ning, and  as  soon  as  it  is  fuming 
smoothly,  take  a  picture  of  it  with 
your  shutter  set  at  the  ^eed  you  wish 
to  test. 

When  the  film  is  developed  you 
will  have  a  negative  that  will  give  a 
print  similar  to  Fig,  i.  On  this  print, 
the  strip  of  paper  on  the  record  looks 
like  a  strip  no  longer,  but  is  wedge^ 
shaped  —  wide  at  the  edge  of  the 
record  and  narrowing  as  it  approaches 
the  center.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  strip  moved  quite  a  bit  in  the 
short  time  the  shutter  was  open. 
Now  if  you  measure  the  angle  of  this 
wedge  you  can  tell  how  long  the 
shutter  was  open  —  or  its  speed. 

In  order  to  measure  this  angle, 
use  a  ruler  and  a  sharp  pencil  to  draw 
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fine  line  exactly  along  each  edge  of  the  wedge,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  i. 
f  you  are  familiar  with  the  measurement  of  angles  or  if  you  have  a  mathematical  friend 
'ho  can  show  you  how,  all  well  and  good.  Otherwise,  cut  out  your  print  along  the 
encil  lines  clear  down  to  their  point  of  intersection,  and  lay  the  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
aper  thus  obtained  on  the  face  of  a  watch  or  small  clock  as  shown  in  Fig.  a. 

As  we  all  know,  a  circle  contains  360  degrees.  The  minute  marks  on  the  face  of  a 
atch  divide  a  circle  into  60  equal  parts,  so  that  each  minute  must  have  a  value  of  360 
ivided  by  60,  or  6  degrees.  Now  when  you  place  your  wedge  of  paper  with  its  point 
tactly  over  the  center  of  the  watch  face  and  with  one  of  its  edges  exactly  over  the  twelve 
clock  mark,  you  can  tell  by  the  number  of  minutes  it  covers  just  how  many  degrees  it 
>ntains.  Allow  6  degrees  for  each  whole  minute  covered,  and  if  there  are  fractions  of  a 
linute,  estimate  these  as  closely  as  you  can,  multiply  by  6,  and  add  to  the  product  of  the 
hole  minutes.    Thus,  in  Fig.  2,  the  wedge  covers  one  whole  minute  and  about  one  third 


of  another.    The  whole  minute  has  a  value  of  6  degrees.     The  third  of  a  minute  is  equal 
to  1-3  X  6,  or  2  degrees.     Therefore  the  angle  of  the  wedge  of  paper  is  6  +  2,  or  8  degrees. 

In  calculating  the  speed  of  the  shutter,  this  figure  is  to  be  divided  by  the  number  of 
degrees  the  phonograph  record  rotated  in  one  second.  We  know  how  many  revolutions 
the  record  made  in  one  minute  —  in  this  case  80.  Dividing  this  by  60,  we  find  how  many 
revolutions  it  made  in  one  second  —  in  this  case  80  divided  by  60,  or  1 1.  Multiply- 
ing this  by  360  —  the  number  of  degrees  in  one  complete  revolution  —  we  find  how  many 
degrees  the  record  rotated  in  one  second : 

I J  X  360=480. 
Going  back  to  the  8  degrees  we  found  for  the  wedge  and  dividing  this  by  480,  we  have  8 
divided  by  480  =»  1-60  second,  which  is  the  length  of  time  the  shutter  was  open  —  or  its 
speed. 

A  simple  way  of  obtaining  the  same  result  without  going  through  the  calculation 
given  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  to  divide  the  angle  of  the  wedge  by  six  times  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  record,  or: 

Shutter  speed  -  degrees  in  an^e  of  wedge  _       8       _     , 
^  OX  rev.  per  man.  of  record        6  x  80        60 

the  same  result  as  obtained  before. 

The  simple  test  described  above  should  be  made  not  only  when  the  camera  is  first 
bought,  but  also  at  intervals  of  about  a  year  in  order  to  check  xxp  on  any  slowing  down  of 
the  shutter  from  hard  usage  or  an  accumulation  of  dust.  Such  a  test  made  just  before 
starting  on  an  extended  trip  is  your  best  insurance  against  disappointment. 


TO  BOOST  THE  BEGINNER 

WM.   P.   MATTERN 

OFTEN  wonder  why  it  is,  that,  of  all  the  persons  who  own  cameras  and  who 
take  pictures,  only  a  ifew  comparatively  are  interested  in  photography  as  a 
worthy  study,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end  —  that  of  recording  events 
pictorially.  To  be  in  the  photo-finishing  business  and  to  see  so  many  nega- 
tives come  in  that  are  worthless,  anyway  you  look  at  them,  is  enough  to 
cause  anyone  to  think;  even  if  they-er-have  never  done  so  before.  You  would 
imagine  that  people  who  produce  results  that  are  50%  failures,  would  try 
and  accomplish  something  in  the  way  of  **looking  it  up"  if  only  to  save  themselves 
money.  From  an  average  of  two  hundred  rolls  a  day  brought  in  to  be  developed  and 
printed,  there  are  sent  out  about  six  hundred  prints  that  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
subject  the  camera  was  "aimed  at."  Just  a  minute  before  you  start  figuring:  about 
seventy-five  of  those  rolls  are  of  twelve  exposures;  and  half  of  them  represent  the  loss  in 
one  day's  outing  for  perhaps  a  hundred  cameras. 

If  film  manufacturers  raised  the  price  of  their  product  about  100%,  there  would  be  a 
mighty  howl  put  up  by  these  same  people.  When  they  destroy  practically  half  of  the 
material  they  pay  for,  it  isn't  necessary  for  anyone  to  raise  prices  until  the  supply  runs 
short. 

Most  of  those  who  take  pictures  take  them  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  pushing  the 
button,  it  seems;  for  although  we  hear  a  lot  about  original  photographs  and  pictures  of 
distinction,  we  have  yet  to  be  overwhelmed  by  their  plentifulness. 
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I  the  Other  hand,  the  results  obtained  by  stealth  and  strategy  have  ' 
■e  of  success,  being  in  most  cases  characteristic,  if  not  pictorial. 

in  work  of  this  kind  is  a  reflex  camera  fitted  with  a  rapid  lens.  "^^^'V-nij 

irrqwrtance  is  a  fund  of  patience,  as  a  successful  result  often  means  ^^^^ 

iuvering.     I  used  a  i}4  x  i}4  Minex  Camera  fitted  with  a  f:j.i  y-' 

ys  employed  as  open  a  stop  as  circumstances  would  permit,  as  ^^°"^  "^* 

•esting  studies  are  to  be  found  in                  "                            '  -^'-anwr 

5  opportunity  is  presented  when 
irnera  slung  ready  round  my  necl' 
carefully  turn  his  back  to  the  vie 
lisplay,  and  then  examine  the  h 
ght  one,  pointing,  if  with  a  comp 
lered  interesting.  After  a  time 
pie,  passing  the  victim  en  route. 
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at  this  stage,  and  if  one's  luck  is  out,  may  make  off.  With  i 
are  even  that  curiosity  will  induce  him  to  remain;  but  a  wo 
overcome  by  fear  or  shyness.  The  picture  "A  Head  VC^ell  Sti 
obtained  in  this  way. 

Should  the  model  face  this  ordeal,  although  he  may  covi 
shouki  be  reF>eated  with  variations  until  he  regains  complete 
different  to  the  camera  in  watching  the  peculiar  doings  of  the  s 
stage,  during  the  usual  sweep,  the  shutter  is  released  while  sit 
no  halt  is  made  until  the  camera  is  pointing  in  another  directio 
be  made  of  taking  a  photograph.  The  noise  of  a  shutter  some 
the  prey  bolts;  but  he  often  stays  and  offers  opportunities  for  1 
by  my  wife  and  myself  of  "A  Shopman  of  Cathay"  was  obt. 
model  had  uneasily  shifted  several  times  from  spot  to  spot  in 

Should  the  victim  be  encountered  at  close  quarters  or  ! 
as  to  approach  to  see  exactly  what  is  being  done,  he  should  I 
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look  at  the  picture  in  the  hood  After  a  certain  amount  of  maneuvering  it 
ssibte  to  get  him  into  a  suitable  position  for  photographing.  Our  picture  "Old 
lich  appeared  in  the  London  Salon  of  iqi;,  was  obtained  in  this  way.- 
are  occasions  when  the  people  are  so  interested  in  their  own  occupations  that 
sily  stalked.  The  whole  environs  are  examined  carefully  by  means  of  the  camera, 
inces  being  cast  in  the  direction  of  the  groi^.  After  a  time  one  should  venture 
attempt  exposures.  After  half  an  hour's  stalking  of  this  kind  five  plates  were 
decent  intervals  and  from  different  points  of  view  on  a  group  playing  a  game 
a  temple  court.  Only  one  was  successful,  that  which  we  call  "The  Game,"  and 
hung  in  the  London  Salon  for  igi6.  The  "Letter  Writer'  and  "Cupid  of  the 
were  obtained  in  similar  way. 

]uently  happens  that  a  large  crowd  collects.  The  propwr  course  then  is  to 
any  as  possible  to  look  into  the  hood.  One  immediately  becomes  the  centre  of 
which  it  is  desirable  to  look  out  for  diseased  heads.  In  fact  care  should  be 
!Iow  nobody  actually  to  touch  the  hood.    If  any  individual  becomes  too  strenu- 
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ous,  he  should  be  ordered  off  with  gesticulations.  That  part  of  the  crowd  i 
looking  at  the  ground  glass  will  generally  see  that  he  goes.  Sometimes  howev< 
is  wonderfully  decorous  and  dignified,  and  occasional  individuals  are  quiti 
apologetic  in  their  approach. 

The  difficulty  on  these  occasions  is  to  get  the  victim  satisfactorily  isolated, 
of  taking  each  individual,  however,  will  generally  cause  a  general  opening  ou 
a  time,  by  holding  the  camera  low  down,  and  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  t 
at  the  ground  glass  one  gets  a  suitable  opportunity  for  releasing  the  shutt 
mirror  flies  up  and  the  picture  disappears  it  should  be  pretended  that  it  was  * 
benefit  of  the  spectators  In  fact  it  is  a  good  plan  to  release  the  shutter  a  few 
actual  business.    If  we  spoilt  a  plate  we  always  solemnly  presented  it  to  one  c 

A  mirror  to  be  hung  in  front  of  the  lens  so  that  pictures  can  be  obtained  at 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  lens  is  pointing  ought  to  be  very  useful,  and  we 
from  home;  but  on  arrival  it  did  not  fit  the  camera,  and  we  finished  our  th 
jcars  in  China  without  iL  A  rapid  long  focus  lens  such  as  the  new  Adons  i 
centric  also  would  on  occasions  be  most  helpful. 

Of  course  this  style  of  photography  is  not  always  a  bed  of  roses.  Sometii 
w  ill  induce  the  \  ictims  to  remain  or  get  them  into  a  satisfactory  position ;  and 
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long  endeavors,  the  results  are  useless.  The  frightful  smells  of  the  villages,  the  heat,  and 
the  flies,  have  to  be  endured ;  and  on  one  occasion  we  noticed  in  the  crowd  a  boy  with  the 
marks  of  smallpox  fresh  upon  him.  Needless  to  say.  we  fled  precipitately.  At  any  si^is 
irf decided  disapprobation  the  camera  should  at  once  be  put  away;  but  this  seldom  hap- 
pened with  us,  as  all  our  photography  was  done  among  people  used  to  the  sight  of  Euro- 
peans. Further  inland  it  might  have  been  different  In  strange  districts  the  temper  of 
the  people  should  be  tested  before  taking  liberties. 

Whatever  happens  it  is  necessary  to  use  tact  and  to  keep  smiling.  The  Chinese  love 
a  laugh,  and  if  they  once  laugh  it  can  be  assumed  that  everything  is  all  right  and  you  can 
go  ahead.  If  any  mishap  occurs  to  the  photographer  or  to  one  of  themselves  they  are 
liugely  delighted,  but  especially  if  it  be  to  the  photographer  who  is  concerned.  The 
pmpa  thing  to  do  then,  of  course,  is  to  laugh  oneself,  as  loud  as  p>ossib]e.  The  greatest 
thing  of  all,  however,  in  attempting  this  class  of  photc^raphy  is  to  know  first  something 
of  the  people  and  their  ways,  and  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  East. 


ON  CONVECTION  EFFECTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BATHING 
OPERATIONS  IN  ABSENCE  OF  AGITATION 

E.    R.    BULLOCK 

Convnunication  No.  133  from  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

M  a  silver  image  in  gelatine  on  a  strip  of  glass  or  film  support  is  immersed 
tically  and  then  left  at  rest  in  a  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and 
tassium  iodide  in  a  glass  tube,  it  can  be  seen  while  watching  the  course  of 
:  bleaching  action  that  the  rate  of  bleaching  is  greater  at  the  lower  than  at 
:  ui^ser  end  of  the  strip.     This  phenomenon  has  now  been  submitted  to  an 
'estigation,  which,  although  somewhat  hurried  and  in  some  respects  in- 
complete, has  led  to  results  and  conclusions  of  sufficient  apparent  definiteness 
and  general  interest  to  justify  their  publication.    As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  subject 
in  its  general  bearing  on  photographic  bathing  operations  has  not  been  discussed  in  the 
literature  hitherto,  although  certain  of  the  facts  involved,  such  as  the  appearances  which 
arise  in  stand  development  when  agitation  of  the  developer  or  reversal  of  the  tank  is 
omitted,  have  been  described. 

The  above-mentioned  elTect  has  been  noticed  previously  in  the  laboratory  and  at- 
tracted the  writer's  attention  recently  when  bleaching  some  short  lengtiis  of  printed 
cinematograph  film  in  a  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  1%  and  potassium  iodide  0.3%. 
The  first  suggestion  of  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  picture  was  quickly  shown  to  be  un- 
founded; and  the  effect  was  obtained  equally  (i)  under  various  degrees  of  illumination, 
(2)  when  the  solution  was  protected  from  evaporation,  and  (3)  under  the  pressure  due  to 
ahead  of  35"of  the  solution.  The  effect  was  also  obtained  equally  with  silver  images  in 
(1)  gelatine  on  glass,  (i)  collodion  on  glass,  and  (?)  gelatine  on  film  support.  As  the  result 
of  density  measurements  it  was  found  that  with  glass  and  film  alike  the  density  of  a  partly 
bleached  (and  then  fixed)  image  diminishes  continuously  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the 
rate  of  diminution  not  being  uniform,  however,  but  tending  to  be  less  in  the  middle  portion 
than  either  near  the  top  or  near  the  bottcwn.  (In  the  illustration,  "1"  is  a  short  strip  of 
film  picture  which  has  been  bleached  in  ferricyanide-iodide  solution  and  fixed.)  As  re- 
gards the  magnitude  of  the  effect,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  density  measurements  of  one 
particular  plate,  16  cm  in  length,  that  had  been  uniformly  "flashed,"  developed,  cut 
lengthwise  into  two,  and  one-half  then  jsartly  bleached  by  vertical  immersion  in  ferri- 
cyanide-iodide, and  fixed  in  hypo,  showed  that  the  density  has  been  reduced  to  about 
ZS%  of  its  original  value  at  a  level  1  cm  from  the  top  and  to  about  10%  at  1  cm  from  the 
bottom. 

The  magnitude  of  the  effect  is  influenced,  although  not  very  greatly,  by  the  length  of 
the  immersed  image,  being  somewhat  greater  the  longer  the  image.  If  two  or  more  strips 
of  film  are  arranged  in  a  long  tube,  either  one  strip  immediately  above  another  or  with 
intervals  between  each  strip,  and  bleached  simultaneously,  each  strip  shows  the  effect  in- 
dependently of  its  position  and  in  a  degree  varying  only  with  its  length.  A  moderate 
degree  of  vibration  has  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  effect ;  this  was  shown  by  compara* 
tive  tests  in  two  buildings,  in  one  of  which  the  vibration  (due  to  proximity  of  machinery) 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  other.  Shaking  the  tube  by  hand,  or  stirring  the  solution, 
during  the  reaction,  however,  entirely  prevents  the  appearance  of  the  effect. 

Passing  now  to  the  effect  of  other  halidizing  (halogenizing)  bleaches,  it  was  found  to  be 
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generally  true  that  a  bleach  (such  as  ferricyanide-iodide  or  iodine-in-potassium-iodide 
solution)  which  converts  silver  to  silver  iodide  shows  the  effect  more  strongly  than  one 
which  converts  silver  to  silver  bromide.  Of  the  latter,  ferricyanide-bromide,  perman- 
ganate-bromide, chromic  acid-bromide,  and  bromine  water  were  tried;  the  effect  being 
always  found  although  less  strongly  marked.  With  chloridizlng  (chlorinating)  bleaches 
(such  as  permanganate^hloride  or  chromic  acid-chloride)  the  effect  was  also  always  found 
but  in  a  further  diminished  degree.  The  invariability  with  which  these  results  were  ob- 
tained, and  the  regular  gradation  in  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  when  passing  from  iodide 
through  bromide  to  chloride,  with  a  variety  of  images  in  gelatine  on  glass  or  film  support, 
suggested  that  a  consideration  of  the  physical  chemistry  of  the  reactions  would  reveal 
s«ne  simple  explanation  of  the  main  effect. 

It  was  obvious,  on  consideration,  that  the  chemical  process  which  (and  which  alone) 
is  common  to  all  of  the  above-mentioned  bleaching  reactions  is  the  union  of  silver  with 
halogen,  that  is,  with  iodine,  bromine,  or  chlorine.  The  halogen  is  lost  by  the  solution  and 
gained  by  the  image  held  in- the  gelatine  film,  entailing  changes  (in  accordance  with  known 
physico-chemical  data)  of  volume  and  density  of  both  solution  and  image.  Of  these 
changes  there  is  one,  namely,  the  density-change  of  the  solution,  which  will  give  rise  to 
motion  in  the  form  of  a  gravitational  convection  current.    Density  being  diminished,  an 
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upward  current  will  be  established 
along  the  surface  of  the  film  and 
will  continue  throughout  the  course 
of  the  chemical  reaction.  Provided 
that  the  reaction-products  do  not 
catalyze  the  reaction,  the  current 
must  have  the  effect  of  accelerating 
the  reaction  at  the  point  where  it 
begins  (that  is.  at  the  bottom  of 
the  film)  and  of  accelerating  it  in  a 
smaller  and  smaller  degree  or  of 
actually  retarding  it  when  it  has 
suffered  a  loss  of  halogen  during 
its  upward  progress  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  gelatine  film.  This  is 
exactly  the  effect  observed ;  and  the 
explanation  was  therefore  regarded 
as  a  satisfactory  one  at  this  point 
and  was  used  as  a  working  basis 
for  arranging  new  experiments.  In 
the  case  of  a  reaction  in  which  the 
density  of  the  solution  increases,  a 
downward  current  should  be  pro- 
duced and  provided  that  the  re- 
action-products do  not  catalyze 
the  reaction,  the  latter  should  be 
accelerated  at  the  t<^  of  the  film 
and  relatively  retarded  at  the  bot- 
tom. Again,  an  increase  in  the  viscosity  of  the  solution  should,  in  general,  entail  a 
change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  effect. 

It  had  been  found  that  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  did  not  vary  very  appreciably  with 
the  time  required  just  to  bleach  an  image  completely  at  its  lower  end,  provided  that  this 
time  was  of  the  order  of  five  minutes,  and  the  concentrations  of  the  various  halidizing 
bleaches  used  in  the  comparative  tests  had  been  adjusted  accordingly.  A  solution  contain- 
ing chrpmicanhyride  0.05%  and  sulphuric  acid  0.1%  was  now  found  to  attack  the  image 
at  about  this  rate,  giving,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  tentatively  proposed,  a  reversed 
effect,  namely,  an  accelerated  reaction  at  the  top  of  the  film,  and  a  relatively  retarded 
one  at  the  bottom.  (In  the  illustration,  "11"  shows  the  partial  action  of  this  bath.)  It 
should  be  stated  that  not  quite  the  whole  of  the  silver  that  is  attacked  is  carried  into  solu- 
tion by  the  action  of  this  bath,  a  small  portion  remaining  in  the  image  as  silver  chromate, 
removable  by  fixing  in  hypo.  A  striking  comparison  is,  nevertheless,  shown  by  using  this 
bath  respectively  without  and  with  the  addition  of  potassium  bromide  to  the  extent  of 
about  0.5%;  the  action  being  greatest  in  the  former  case  at  the  top  and  in  the  latter  at  the 
bottom.  Permanganate-sulphuric  acid  solution  was  tried  and  found  to  act  like  the  chromic 
acid-sulphuric  acid  solution,  both  as  to  the  direction  and  the  degree  of  the  effect.  Persul- 
phate-sulphuric acid  gave  a  comparatively  feeble  effect  in  the  same  direction.  In  this 
case  '  in  view  of  the  auto-catalytic  character  of  the  reaction  ^  the  observed  diminuticm 
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is  intelligible,  as  also,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  reversal  of  the  effect.  Silver-dissolving 
solutions  other  than  these  were  not  tried,  as  it  appeared  that  the  result  predicted  from  the 
proposed  theory  had  been  found  without  a  doubt. 

According  to  the  theory,  also,  an  increase  in  the  viscosity  of  the  solution  should  be 
acc(»7^anied,  in  general,  by  a  change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  effect.  Inasmuch  as  diffusion 
as  well  as  convection  is  impeded  by  an  increase  in  viscosity  and  an  impedance  of  diffusion 
may  increase  the  effect  while  an  impedance  of  convection  will  certainly  diminish  it,  it  was 
not  possible  to  predict  the  result  which  will  be  found.  As  a  means  of  increasing  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  solutions  without  affecting  the  nature  of  the  chemical  process,  pure  sodium 
sulphate  was  added  in  varying  amounts  up  to  saturation  to  ferricyanide-iodide  and 
chromic  acid-sulphuric  acid  solutions,  respectively.  After  increasing  the  corKentration 
of  the  active  constituents  to  compensate  for  the  general  showing  of  the  reactions,  a  dis- 
tinct diminution  in  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  was  observed  when  much  sodium  sulphate 
was  present  in  the  former  case,  while  in  the  latter  there  was  little  or  no  difference. 

Attempts  were  now  made  to  demonstrate  the  actual  presence  of  convection  currents 
during  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  two  types  considered.  The  first  thought  was  that  of 
adding  to  the  solution  some  kind  of  particles  sufficiently  large  to  be  individually  visible 
atxl  yet  sufficiently  small  or  of  sufficiently  low  density  to  remain  in  suspension  for  at  least 
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about  five  minuus-  Lamp-black,  sulphur,  and  silver  halides  were  tried,  and  oc 
a  drift  of  the  particle  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  theory  was  observed, 
substances  as  used  wereobviously  unsatisfactory  for  the  purpose.  Short  fibres  » 
present  in  the  solution  having  been  seen  to  move  either  up  or  down  the  vertically 
film  when  by  chance  they  had  come  into  its  immediate  neighborhood,  this  sug 
deliberate  use  of  cotton  fibers.  A  small  piece  of  cotton-wool  was  pulled  out  by 
the  filters  cut  transversely  into  short  lengths  by  means  of  scissors.  When  ad 
solution,  these  short  pieces  of  cotton  fiber  settled  only  slowly,  were  readily  \l 
brightly  illuminated,  and  showed  the  position,  direction,  and  duration  of  the  i 
their  movement.  While  it  is  doubtless  possible  to  find  other  more  suitable  i 
the  use  of  short  lengths  of  cotton  fiber  in  the  solution  seems  reasonably  satis! 
the  demonstration  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  theoretically-indicated  cum 
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phenomenon  is  more  striking  in  the  case  of  an  upward  than  in  that  of  a  downward  current, 
for  in  the  former  case  the  particles  are  borne  away  from  the  region  into  which  they  are 
slowly  settling  by  gravitation,  travel  up  the  surface  of  the  film  and  into  the  solution  above 
it,  and  then  turn  in  a  fountain-like  curve  and  descend  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  film. 
A  method  of  general  application  for  the  demonstration  of  the  occurrence  of  chemical 
reactions  between  images  in  gelatine  films  and  solutions  in  which  the  films  are  immersed 
appears  therefore  to  be  available.  It  will  fail  only  in  the  special  case  of  the  density  of 
the  solution  being  unaltered  by  the  reaction.  The  method  may  prove  useful  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  photographic  and  general  chemical  problems.  One  example  of  its  applica- 
tion ftill  be  mentioned.  Potassium  selenocyanide  (KCNSe)  has  been  observed  at  one 
time  by  the  writer  to  behave  as  a  somewhat  powerful  restrainer  when  added  to  a  developer. 


and  it  was  surmised  that  the  solubility  of  the  corresponding  silver  salt  was  quite  small. 
In  order  to  determine  where  the  solubility  lies  in  comparison  with  the  solubilities  of  the 
silver  halides,  the  following  experiment  was  made.  Images  on  cinematograph  film  were 
bleached  to  silver  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  respectively,  then  immersed  vertically  in 
an  0.5%  potassium  selenocyanide  solution  to  which  cotton  fibers  had  been  added.  In 
the  case  of  the  chloride  image,  an  upward  current,  lasting  for  about  3.5  minutes,  was 
observed;  with  the  bromide  image  a  relatively  very  feeble  current  lasting  for  at  least  ^.^ 
minutes,  and  with  the  iodide  image  no  current,  were  seen.  Images  of  silver  selenocyanide, 
as  obtained  by  somewhat  prolonged  immersion  of  the  chloride  images  in  the  selenocyanide 
solution,  followed  by  washing,  were  then  immersed  in  an  0.5%  potassium  bromide  solu- 
tion :  no  movement  of  the  cotton  fibers  could  be  observed.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  while 
a  reaction  is  shown  between  silver  bromide  and  dilute  potassium  selenocyanide  solution, 
no  reaction  is  shown  either  in  the  case  0/ silver  iodide  or  between  silver  selenocyanide  and 
dilute  potassium  bromide  solution;  and  the  inference  is  permissible  that  the  solubility 
(in  water)  of  silver  selenocyanide  falls  between  the  solubilities  of  silver  bromide  and 
silver  iodide. 

Passing  now  to  the  subject  of  stand  development,  it  is  of  practical  importance  to 
minimize  spontaneous  convection  and  the  consequent  variation  of  action  at  different  levels 
of  the  immersed  emulsion  film.^  (In  the  case  of  bleaching  reactions  the  practical  ques- 
tion scarcely  arises,  inasmuch  as  the  reaction  is  —  almost  invariably  —  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  completion;  and  in  the  case  of  the  silver-dissolving  reactions,  these  are  either 
carried  to  completion  as  in  the  Autochrome  reversal,  or  under  control  in  a  tray  as  in  the 
persulphate  reduction  of  negatives.)  From  a  consideration  of  the  chemistry  of  develop- 
ment —  broadly  speaking,  a  gain  of  halogen  by  the  solution  —  it  may  be  predicted  that 
convection  effects  do,  in  general,  occur  whenever  agitation  is  omitted,  not  only  when  the 
emulsion  film  is  vertical  but  also  when  inclined  or  horizontal.  With  vertical  immersion, 
as  in  ordinary  stand  development,  the  current  should  be  downward,  causing  stronger 
action  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  film,  and  the  effect  should  be  strongest  in  the 
development  of  silver  iodide  and  weakest  in  that  of  silver  chloride.  In  order  to  test  the 
correctness  of  these  conclusions,  the  following  experiments  were  carried  out.  Strips  from 
a  roll  of  positive  cinematograph  film  containing  a  series  of  uniformly  exposed  and  developed 
images  from  one  and  the  same  negative  image  were  bleached  respectively  to  chloride  by 
means  of  a  freshly-prepared  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  sulphuric  acid  and  sod  ium 
chloride  followed  by  a  clearing  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite,  to  bromide  by  means  of  a 
ferricyanide-bromide,  and  to  iodide  by  means  of  a  ferricyanide-iodide  solution.  The 
bleached  strips  were  in  all  cases  washed  for  about  20  minutes  and  then  dried,  the  washing, 
drying,  and  subsequent  development  being  carried  out  in  subdued  daylight,  taking  great 
care  that  the  light  exposure  received  by  each  strip  should  be  fairly  uniform  throughout 
its  length.  Three  different  developers  —  amidol,  MQ.,  and  pyro-soda  —  were  now  taken 
and  so  diluted  that  a  satisfactory  degree  of  development  was  effected  in  about  five  minutes 
in  the  cases  of  the  chloride  and  bromide  images;  for  the  iodide  images  the  developers  were 
used  undiluted.  Treatment  of  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  images  with  each  of  the  three 
images  showed  clearly,  in  7  out  of  the  q  cases,  a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  development 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  strips ;  in  the  other  2  cases,  however,  the  reverse  effect 
was  found.  These  cases  were  those  of  the  action  of  dilute  pyro-soda  developer  on  the 
chloride  and  bromide  images,  and  the  reason  for  the  anomaly  was  quickly  surmised  — 

*  The  influence  of  stirring  on  the  rate  of  fixation  was  investigated  by  Sheppard  and  Mees  (Investigations,  pp.  126-129.)  In- 
equality of  fibcation-rate  was  traced  to  convection  currents,  and  the  existence  of  these  has  been  observed  by  Sheppard  and  Davis 
(in  a  paper  to  be  published). 
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by  mistaken  analogy  a  misapprehension  has  crept  into  the  photographic*  literature. 
For  the  sparingly  soluble  thiosulphate  having  the  composition  NaAgS203,  which  was 
obtained  by  Lenz  in  184 1  and  by  Rosenheim  and  Steinhauser  in  iqoo  was  obtained 
respectively  by  a  reaction  between  hypo  and  silver  nitrate  and  one  between  hypo  and 
freshly  precipitated  silver  chloride;  and,  on  solubility  considerations,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  this  particular  double  thiosulphate  is  obtainable  also  from  hypo  and 
silver  bromide  or  iodide  in  the  condition  in  which  these  salts  exist  in  the  photographic 
emulsion.  Experiments  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Capstaff  of  this  laboratory  in  1Q17  showed  indeed 
that  in  the  case  of  bromo-iodide  plates  an  immersion  in  the  fixing  bath  only  up  to  the 
point  of  complete  clearing,  followed  by  a  washing  of  ordinary  duration,  was  sufficient 
for  the  practically  complete  removal  of  the  silver  halides,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  a 
discoloration  on  treatment  with  sodium  sulphide  solution. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  relatively  more  rapid  bleaching  of  a  silver  image  on  cinematograph  film  at 
the  lower  end  of  a  strip  immersed  vertically  in  a  ferricyanide-iodide  solution  was  found  to 
be  a  ^)ecial  case  of  a  general  phenomenon  which  is  seen  with  all  silver  images  on  an  im- 
pervious support  when  immersed  vertically  in  any  halidizing  (halogenizing)  bleach. 

2,  By  theoretical  reasoning  it  was  concluded  that  the  above-mentioned  phenomenon 

■  Ste.foiciainple,  Abner'sInMructlon  In  Photography,  190S  edition,  p.  A\. 
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must  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  an  upward  convection  current  having 
its  origin  in  the  diminution  of  density  of  the  bleach  solution  in  contact  with  the  image  by 
the  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place. 

3.  Silver-dissolving  solutions  were  found  to  act  more  rapidly  at  the  upper  than  at 
the  lower  end  of  a  vertically  immersed  silver  image.  The  actual  existence  of  upward 
convection  currents  during  the  action  of  halidizing  bleaches,  and  of  downward  currents 
with  silver-dissolving  solutions,  was  demonstrated  by  the  motions  of  suspended  short 
lengths  of  cotton  fibers. 

4.  A  general  method  is  thus  available  for  the  demonstration  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
chemical  reaction  between  a  solid  and  liquid.  As  an  example,  it  was  found  that  silver 
bromide  reacts  with  a  dilute  potassium  selenocyanide  solution,  and  from  this  fact  (with 
others)  it  was  concluded  that  silver  selenocyanide  is  less  soluble  than  silver  bromide  but 
more  soluble  than  silver  iodide. 

5.  In  ordinary  stand  development  (with  vertical  immersion  and  without  agitation) 
a  downward  current  prevails  and  the  degrees  of  development  is  accordingly  somewhat 
greater  near  the  top  than  near  the  bottom  of  a  negative;  under  usual  conditions  the 
density  difference  due  to  this  cause  is  of  the  order  of  5%  or  10%. 

6.  Convection  effects  during  the  fixing  of  a  bromo-iodide  emulsion  seem  to  harmonize 
with  the  view  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  silver  bromide  dissolves  before  the  silver  iodide. 
It  is  probable  that  immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  the  last  traces  of  opacity  during 
the  fixing  of  a  bromo-iodide  emulsion  the  whole  of  the  silver  had  been  converted  into  the 
very  soluble  double  thiosulphate. 


HOW  TO  CHANGE  AN  AMATEUR  PRINTING  BOX  INTO  A 

PROFESSIONAL 

A-   D.   WALTZ 

[HERE  are  many  photographers  who  are  just  passing  through  a  transitional 
stage,  either  from  amateurs  to  professionals  or  from  amateurs  to  advanced 
pictorialists  who  might  be  called  "semi-professionals." 

These  photographers  possess  a  more  or  less  complete  amateur  outfit  for 
developing  and  printing,  among  which  is  sure  to  be  an  electrical  printing  box 
of  some  sort.  I  personally  have  used  an  Eastman  "Kodak  Amateur  Printer" 
for  a  number  of  years  and  it  has  proven  very  satisfactory  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Its  advantages  were,  an  easily  adjustable  masking  device,  and  movability  of  the 
printing  light.  Its  disadvantages  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  could  not  accommodate  a  larger 
light  than  a  60-watt  Mazda,  and  did  not  have  a  groundglass  diffusion  screen.  I  tried  a 
75-watt  Mazda,  but  found  that  the  concentrated  filament  caused  too  much  fading  out  of 
the  print  at  the  edges  or  one  end.  This  was  also  the  case  when  using  the  regular  60-watt 
Mazda  with  dense  negatives.  Inserting  a  groundglass  above  the  globe  proved  ineffectual, 
as  it  cut  down  the  printing  speed  so  much  that  dense  negatives  could  not  be  printed  on 
anything  but  very  fast  paper  and  the  unevenness  of  lighting  was  still  apparent. 

These  difficulties  were  finally  overcome  and  an  ideal  printing  box  was  obtained,  the 
cost  of  which  was  far  below  the  larger  ones  on  the  market  claiming  equal  advantages.  I 
first  removed  the  sockets  for  both  white  and  red  lights  and  attached  to  the  sliding  carrier  a 
}4"  board  4''  wide  and  55^"  long,  in  such  manner  that  the  left  edge  just  cleared  the  side 
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of  the  bc«  when  the  carrier  was  in  the  farthest  "left"  position,  and  the  end  of  the  board 
cleared  the  end  of  the  box  when  carrier  was  in  the  farthest  "forward"  position. 

Next  I  purchased,  at  a  nearby  electrical  store,  5  "baby  receptacles"  and  5  frosted  ly- 
^att  nitnsgen  candelabra  globes.  Attaching  the  sockets  to  the  board  in  the  manner 
shown,  I  wired  them  together  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  wiring  the  sockets  "in  series" 
(i  e.  positive  to  negative  aiKi  positive  to  negative)  as  the  lamps  will  act  as  resistance 
coils,  cutting  down  the  light  to  a  pjoint  of  utter  uselessness.  Wire  them  so  that  all  positive 
and  all  negative  sides  will  be  on  unbroken  wires.  When  the  globes  are  placed  in  the  box 
they  will  clear  the  wires  on  the  left,  if  the  insulators  are  bent  to  an  up  position  instead 
of  down.  The  red  globe  socket  may  then  be  attached  to  the  upper  right  hand  side  of 
box.  as  near  to  top  and  back  end  as  globe  will  permit. 

Ihe  results  of  these  changes  were  very  gratifying.  The  box  had  an  80-watt  light 
spread  over  the  entire  printing  surface  and  nicely  diffused  by  the  frosted  globes.  In 
addition  to  the  control  afforded  by  the  movable  carrier,  thin  portions  of  negatives  could 
be  shaded  by  simply  unscrewing  the  globe  under  that  portion  which  printed  too  dark. 
Tlw  total  cost  of  the  change  was  less  than  $5.00.  Similar  changes  may  be  made  in  other 
"Hakes  of  boxes,  several  of  which  are  on  the  market. 


A  MARCH  THAW 

A  MARCH  THAW 

There  are  interesting  lines  in  this  picture, 
but  somehow  they  do  not  hang  together  and 
are  too  much  scattered  to  make  an  interest- 
ing pattern.  The  point  of  view  was  not  well 
selected  with  regard  to  the  foreground  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  foreground  is  so 
much  out  of  focus.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  have  used  a  smaller  stop  and  given 
a  longer  exposure  with  the  camera  on  a  tripod. 
The  tone  rendering  is  very  good,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  use  of  the  isochromatic  filter, 
but  that,  by  itself,  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  picture  a  success.  Probably  the  lack  of  a 
definite  point  or  object  of  interest  is  the 
reason  why  the  picture  does  not  make  a 
stronger  appeal.  Atmospheric  conditions 
such  as  are  here  depicted  are  often  ideal  for 
picture  making,  but  in  this  particular  case 
the  ideal  has  not  been  reached.  Made  with 
a  3A  Graflex,  Bausch  and  Lomb  Tessar  lens 
of  7  inches'  focal  length,  used  at/:4.5,  good 
l^ht  at  10  A.  M.  in  March,  two-times  filter, 
exposure  1-10  second,  Eastman  Speed  film, 
developed  with  pyro  in  a  tank,  enlargement 
on  bromide  paper. 


Wm.  F.  Nugent 

to  be  mounted  are  first  placed  in  a  tray  of 
wood  alcohol  and  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
bath  for  at  least  one  half  minute.  They  are 
then  removed  and  the  alcohol  allowed, 'to 
eveporate  from  the  face  of  the  print  by  ex- 
posing to  a  cold  draught.  The  prints  are 
now  laid  face  down  on  a  piece  of  glass  and 
paste  spread  over  the  back^  with  an  ordinary 
paste  brush.  The  prints,  placed  on  suitable 
mounts,  can  be  pressed  into  contact  with  a 
rubber  roller.  This  method  is  much  quicker 
and  easier  than  any  other  and  does  not  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  costly  apparatus  to  bring  about 
the  very  same  result.  — James  C.  Weglar- 

SKl. 


MOUNTING  SQUEEGEED  PRINTS 

Squeegeed  photogr^hic  prints  can  be 

mounted  very  easily  without  losing  their 

highly  glossy  surface  as  follows:  The  prints 


A  DAY  IN  MARCH 
A  subject  of  this  sort  is  one  that  has  not 
sufficient  interest  in  itself  to  make  it  pic- 
torial, but  it  is  one  that  lends  itself  very  well 
to  pictorial  treatment.  The  lines,  masses 
and  tones  of  such  a  subject  often  resolve 
themselves  into  an  interesting  and  pictorially 
satisfying  pattern  or  design  and  it  is  this 
ag>ect  of  it  that  appeals  to  the  artist.  In 
this  particular  instance  the  "pattem"has  not, 
apparently,  been  considered,  and  itdoesnot 
seem  to  us  that  the  point  of  view  was  chosen 
with  this  in  mind.  The  tones  of  the  print 
are  rather  unnecessarily  dark,  due,  we  should 
imagine,   to  over-printing  in  making  the 
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Wm.  F.  Nugent 


enlargement.  Lighter  and  more  delicate 
tones  would,  we  think,  surest  the  conditions 
more  readily.  It  would  have  been  better, 
loo,  to  have  stopped  down  the  lens  a  little 
and  secured  more  depth  of  focus,  using  a 
trqxxl,  if  necessary,  to  help  with  the  longer 
e^qxisure.  Some  of  the  foreground  is  sharply 
focused  but  as  there  is  noting  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  foreground,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  allowed  the  definition  to 
extend  a  little  into  the  middle  distance. 
Made  in  Prospect  Park,  N.  Y,.  with  a  3A 
Graflex  camera,  Bausch  and  Lomb  Tessar 
lens  used  at/4,5,  e:q30sure  i-io  second.  K-2 
filter,  Eastman  film,  bromide  enlargement. 


knows  what  he  wants  and  is  determined  to 
get  it  by  any  means  possible  —  the  man  who 
uses  a  reflector  when  it  helps  him,  and  dis- 
cards it  when  he  can  get  the  effects  he  wants 
without  it. 


THE  USE  OF  REFLECTORS 
There  are  operators  who  nevtfr  use  a  re- 
flector. They  claim  that  reflected  light 
destroys  the  modeling  of  the  face,  sets  up 
double  "catchlights*"  in  the  eyes,  and  adds 
considerably  to  the  work  of  the  retoucher. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  al- 
ways use  a  reflector.  These  claim  that  it 
relieves  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  softens 
the  contrasts  and  shortens  the  exposure. 
There  are  sound  arguments  on  both  sides; 
sounder  arguments  than  those  of  either  side, 
however,  can  be  advanced  by  the  man  who 


LENS  POSITION  IN  ENLARGING 
We  have  had  correspcmdence  in  the  past 
from  amateurs  who  ask  about  reversal  of 
lens  in  enlarging.  This  reversal  is  necessary 
with  unsymmetrical  lenses,  but  throi^ 
very  general  statements  along  this  line, 
much  confusion  has  resulted.  Inunsymmet- 
rical  lenses,  the  front  lens  combination  is 
sometimes  larger  in  diameter  than  the  back 
one.  In  ordinary  photography  you  know 
by  experience  that  the  front  lens  faces  the 
object  being  photographed.  The  image  is 
reduced  in  size  compared  to  original,  but  in 
enlarging  we  have  the  back  lens  facing  the 
plate  whereas  the  front  lens  faces  the  easel 
with  the  enlarging  paper.  The  plate  being 
enlarged  .is  now  the  object  whereas  the 
image  on  the  easel  corremonds  to  the  plate 
in  the  camera.  The  confusion  results  from 
the  fact  that  enlarging  cameras  are  built 
the  reverse  of  ordinary  cameras,  and  whrai 
the  lens  is  put  on  the  lens-board  the  natural 
way,  by  cutting  a  hole  in  lens-board  and 
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attaching  the  flange,  the  lens  is  in  the  re-  consisting  of  nothing  but  the  tree  trunk  i^'ith 

vo-sed  position.    A  second  reversal  would  adistant  vista  of  sunlit  foliage.    Mr.  French 

put  the  lens  in  the  right  position.     In  an  we  know  is  not  only  an  earnest  student  and 

unsymmetrical  lens,  always  put  the  cap  end  lover  of  nature,  but  is  also  a  photographer 

or  larger  lens  combination  on  the  same  side  who  has  cultivated  the  "seeing  eye"  and  it  is 

as  the   longer  conjugate   focus.    This   is  because  of  this  that  his  picture,  which  is  an 

obviously  the  easel  side  in  enlarging  and  enlargement  of  very  fine  quality,  is  soemi- 

facing  the  object  being  photographed  in  nently  satisfying  and  carries  out  so  well  the 

ordinary  photography  or  copyir^.     In  copy-  idea  convCTed  by  its  title.     The  technical 

ing,  enlarging  and  reducing  cameras,  where  difficulties  of  contrast  between  sunlight  and 

the  lens  sometimes  can  be  used  in  the  middle  shadow  have  been  overcome  by  the  simple 

compartment,  the  camera  makers  make  the  method  of  giving  ample  exposure  in  rrmking 

lens-board  so  the  board  itself  can  be  reversed,  the  negative;  the  texture  of  the  bark  of  the 

so  as  to  allow  the  lens  to  point  either  way.  tree  is  well  suggested  (this  is  also  very  largely 

a  matter  of  correct  exposure)  and  die  plac- 

r-iJADTMAM  r»p  Ti-ip  TDY<!T  ing  of  the  tree  tTunk  in  the  picturc  Space,  iH 

GUARDIAN  OF  THE  TRYST  ^^^^  ^p^ds.  the  arrangement  of  the  masses. 

A  lover  of  nature  and  a  photographer  who  shows  that  some  thou^t  has  been  given  to 

has  learned  to  see  and  appreciate  the  beauty  this  important  point.    Such  a  subject  as 

of  the  simple  subject  would  be  the  only  one  this  is  one  that  is  often  overlooked  by  the 

who  would  be  likely  to  photograph  the  average  camera    user.     It   is   not    at  all 

trunk  of  a  beech  tree  and  make  a  picture  striking  and  might  easily  be  missed  unless 
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IS  OP  A  FISHER 


SoTARO  Saba 


photographer  be  one  who  has  cultivated 
ability  to  pick  out  simple  subjects  for 
pictures.  This  way,  however,  lies  pic- 
al  success.  Made  in  Maine  with  a  i>^  x 
Ansco  camera  fitted  with  an  Ansco 
stigmat  lensof  4  inches  focal  length,  used 
:i6,  sunlight  at  z  P.  M.  in  July,  exposure 
seconds,  N.  C  film,  developed  with  pyro, 
irgement  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  i. 


SONS  OF  A  FISHER 

here  is  always  a  wealth  of  interesting 
orial  subjects  to  be  found  among  the 
[fnon  things  of  everyday  life  and  we  are 
etimes  apt  to  forget  that  things  that  are 
iliar  to  us  through  frequent  association 
«ss  considerable  topographical  interest 
^lose  living  in  another  part  of  the  world, 
are  very  fortunate  that  we  are  able  to 
oduce  so  many  interesting  pictures  from 
gn  countries  as  well  as  from  unfrequented 
ers  of  our  own  country.  The  pictures  we 
rorri  Japan  arc,  as  a  rule,  particularly  in- 
iting  because  our  contributors  in  that 
itry  possess  not  only  the  ability  to  select 


the  most  interesting  subjects,  but  also  the 
necessary  technical  skill  to  present  them 
adequately.  When  the  picture  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  genre  study  it  is  very  important 
that  the  figures  should  appear  natural  and 
quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
being  photographed.  All  these  necessary 
qualifications  have  been  met  with  in  Mr. 
Sotaro  Saba's  picture,  "Sons  of  a  Fisher," 
which  gives  us  an  interesting  glimpse  of  life 
on  the  beach  in  Japan.  The  two  figures  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  urKxinsciousof  the  proximity 
of  the  camera;  they  are  entirely  absorbed  in 
their  work  and  seem  to  be  thorou^W  enjoy- 
ing it.  The  print,  a  bromoil  on  Eastman 
P.  M.  C  bromide  paper,  enlarged  to  6  x  8 
inches  from  a  film  t}4  x  3>^,  shows  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  isolate  the  figures  from 
their  background.  This  has  been  well  done 
except  for  <me  place  just  between  the  two 
figures  where  the  hand  work  is  a  little  ap- 
parent, and  the  background  has  been  very 
cleverly  subdued.  Other  data  are:  Exp<>- 
sure  I-3Z  second,  good  light  at  lo  A.  M.  in 
April,  Zeiss  TessarB.  lens  of  4>tf  inches'  focal 
length,  uwd  at  /:6.3,  Eastman  film  pack 
developed  with  pyro-soda  in  a  tray. 


EXPECTANT 
There  is  hardly  any  more  difficult  subject 
for  a  photographer  than  a  kitten.  To  get  two 
in  the  same  picture  and  both  of  them  good 
is  a  highly  meritorious  achievement.  Cer- 
tainly such  kittens  as  Mr.  Craik  has  selected 
for  his  subjects  are  cute  enough  to  be  worth 
the  expenditure  of  considerable  trouble. 
Technically  this  picture  is  quite  successful, 
though  we  think  a  little  might  well  be  trim- 
med off  the  top  of  the  print.  Made  with  a 
5x7  view  camera,  Wollensak  R.  R.  lens  of 
8>^  inches'  focal  length,  stopped  to  /:ii, 
etposure  i-ioth  second,  fair  light  at  6  P.  M. 
in  July,  Royal  Polychrome  plate  developed 
with  metol-hydrochinon,  enlargement  on 
Wellington  Smooth  Plat.  Bromide  paper. 


tank  development  is  often  advocated  as  ideal 
for  this  class  of  n^ative,  we  have  found 
many  amateurs  do  not  care  to  iiKur  the 
expense  of  a  tank,  while  the  professional 
worker  often  finds  the  cost  of  tank  apparatus 
for  amateur  finishing  is  hardly  worth  while, 
when  he  has  only  to  develop  an  occasional 
spoo\  or  two.  We  have  developed  hundreds 
of  small  roll  film  n<^tives  in  the  following 
sirrqjle  manner:  —  Tne  film  is  attached  by  a 
drawing  pin  at  the  end  to  the  top  of  acircular 
block  of^  wood,  about  four  inches  long  by 
about  three  aiKl  a  half  in  diameter,  wound 
spiral  fashion  round  the  block  and  fastened 
at  the  other  end  in  the  same  way,  the  sensi- 
tive side  of  the  film,  of  course,  being  out- 
wards. The  whole  is  then  placed  in  an 
ordinary  two-pound  stone  jam  jar,  contain- 
ing the  required  amount  of  dilute  developer, 
an  old  weight  being  placed  upon  the  block 
to  keep  it  submerged.  When  development 
is  complete  the  film  may  be  attached  in  the 
same  way  to  another  block  of  wood  and 
placed  in  another  jar  for  fixing.  It  is  as  well 
to  mark  the  jars,  or  two  of  a  different  shape 
may  be  chosen  in  order  to  avoid  changing 
th^  about,  or  the  film  may  be  fixed  in  a 
large  dish  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  ftiethod 
has  the  advantage  that  only  a  small  quantity 
of  developer  is  required.  If  thought  neces- 
sary, the  wood  may  be  rendered  waterproof 
by  one  of  the  well-known  methods,  such  as 
satur^ing  the  surface  of  the  wood  with 
paraffin  wax.  —  B.  J. 


DEVELOPING  SMALL  ROLL  FILMS 
Roll  film  is  the  most  popular  negative 
medium  for  small  cameras,  and  developing 
these  minute  ne^tives  without  risk  of  me- 
chanical damage  is  not  an  easy  matter, 
though  the  worker  may  have  been  used  to 
handling  film  in  the  larger  sizes.     Though 


PHOSPHORESCENCE   OF  PHOTO 
PLATES 

Pho^horescence  is  the  term  ^plied  to 
some  luminous  bodies,  such  as  lumirKKis 
paints,  etc.,  which  phosphoresce,  or  glow 
after  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  source  of 
light,  and  the  source  of  light  then  removed. 
Phosf^iorescence  has  b^n  noted  in  decay- 
ing fish,  wood  in  swamps,  and  in  certain  sea 
animals.  It  has  been  noticed  that  photo- 
graphic plates  are  subject  to  this  mysterious 
form  of  light,  and  practical  demonstrations 
can  be  made  on  bromide  plates  in  the  dark 
room. 

Take  an  unexposed  bromide  plate  and 
place  it  in  a  pyro-soda  developer  for  about 
10  minutes,  remove  and  wash  it  in  cold 
water.  Extinguish  the  ruby  lamp,  and  sud- 
denly plur^e  the  unexposed  aiKi  developer- 
immersed  plate  into  a  saturated  solution 


ATLANTIC  FLEET  ENflERING  NEW  YORK  HARBOR 


A.  F.  France 


of  aluminum  sulphate.  Tlie  plate  will 
immediately  i^o^horesce  with  a  peculiar 
characteristic  glow,  and  after  a  time,  the 
aluminum  sulfate  solution  will  phosphor- 
esce itself,  although  to  a  lesser  d^ee  than 
the  plate.  The  pho^orescence  is  not 
everlasting  and  soon  dies  out.  If  the  solu- 
tion  is  poured  off  into  a  bottle,  it  will  phos- 

Ehoresce  for  some  time.  If  an  exposed  plate 
e  used,  the  image  will  appear  nomial,  and 
the  background  will  show  up  in  the  weird 
phosphorescent  light.  If  a  pyro-soda  de- 
veloper be  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  aluminum  sulphate  a  phosphoresence 
will  be  observed.  The  saturatwi  solution 
of  aluminum  sulphate  can  be  made  by  dis- 
solving as  much  of  the  salt  as  is  possible,  in 
water,  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Crystals  of  the 
aluminum  sulphate  should  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  solution  when  it  cools.  — 
K.  B.  Wailes. 


of  the  cold  water,  taking  care  to  break  up  all 
lumps.  When  this  is  done,  heat  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water  to  180°  F.,  add^it 
slowly  to  the  mixture,  stirring  vigorously 
all  the  time.  This  should  make  a  perfectly 
smooth,  transparent  liquid  which  should  he 
kept  hot,  very  nearly  at  boiling  point,  for 
ten  minutes.  After  this  add  the  oils  and 
pour  into  pots. —  Professional  Photographer. 


DEXTRINE  MOUNTANT 
Here  is  a  formula  for  a  good  dextrine 
mountant :  Best  white  dextrine,  z^  pounds ; 
water  80  ounces;  oil  of  wintergreen,  15 
minims;  oil  of  doves  ,15  minims.  Mix  the 
dextrine  into  a  thick  cream  with  a  little 


THE  ATLANTIC  FLEET 
There  is  always  a  double  interest  in  a  good 
picture  of  this  type;  there  is  the  topograph- 
ical interest  in  the  subject  and  location  and 
the  purely  aesthetic  interest  in  the  pictorial 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Either  one  of  these 
alone  is  enough  to  make  a  picture  interesting, 
and  the  two  together  strengthen  the  interest 
very  much.  Mr.  France  sends  us  many 
good  pictures  of  this  type,  all  of  them  eweed- 
ingly  interesting  in  their  subjects.  His 
mastery  of  photographic  technique  enables 
him  in  nearly  every  ir\stance  to  increase  the 
interest  in  his  pictures  by  giving  us  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  fine  tones,  the  well 
arranged  masses  and  the  good  pictorial 
composition  that  all  his  prints  display  to  a 
very  marked  extent. 
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ICE-BOUND  SHORE 

In  "The  Atlantic  Fleet"  the  tones  in  the 
water,  the  sky  and  the  distant  buildings  are 
very  good  and  the  triangular  arrangement  of 
thcobjectswith  the  aeroplane  at  the  apex  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  Made  in  New  York 
harbor  with  04x5  Graflex,  Ic  Tessar  lens 
of  6  inches'  focal  length,  stop  /:ii,  bright 
Ijght,  July,  A.  M.,  exposure  1-300  second, 
C^afiex  plate  developed  with  pyro-metol, 
enlargement  on  P.  M.  C.  Bromide. 


BROMIDE  HINTS 
We  have  occasionally  seen  people  attempt- 
ing to  develop  bromide  paper  in  ruby  tight 
This  is  unnecessary  and  you  cannot  see  the 
gradations  of  print.  Use  an  orange  light. 
The  safe  lights  put  out  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  will  give  a  nood  of  light,  perfectly  safe, 
in  which  you  can  work  with  comfort.  For 
negatives  with  excessive  contrast  use  a  rapid 
paper,  for  flat  negatives  a  contrasty  hard 
paper  is  required.     Rough  papers  give  more 


James  Aixan 

breadth  of  treatment,  suppress  minute  de- 
tails, and  better  lend  themselves  to  atmos- 
pheric effects,  than  smoother  surfaces. 
Warm  toned  papers  are  better  for  piints  to 
be  toned  or  redeveloped.  Very  rough  papers 
are  not  good  for  small  prints.  H-olonged 
exposure  reduces  contrasts,  shortening  ex- 
posure gives  snappier  prints.  Prolonging 
development  tends  to  accentuate  contrasts, 
with  danger  of  staining  prints.  Shortening 
development  gives  softer  prints.  Dilute 
developer  slows  action.  For  soft  misty  effects 
give  full  exposure  and  dilute  developer.  For 
bright  sun  effects,  sparkling  contrast,  reduce 
exposure  to  minimum  and  prolong  develop- 
ment. Introducing  bromide  or  other  re- 
strainers  early  in  development  tends  to 
emphasize  contrasts. 


ICE-BOUND  SHORE 
There  is  a  fine  suggestion  of  transparency 
in  the  ice  in  the  foreground  of  this  picture; 


it  glistens  and  sparkles  with  the  utmost  real- 
ism. It  is  very  interesting  to  consider  that 
this  illusion  is  produced  simply  by  the  truth- 
ful reproduction  of  the  tones  in  the  subject, 
the  tones  being  translated  into  shades  of  grey 
in  the  picture.  They  are  so  nearly  right 
that  tJiey  suggest  the  color  of  the  snowy  ice 
very  strongly.  There  are  interesting  lines 
and  decorative  masses  as  well  as  good  cones 
and  these  all  combine  to  make  this  picture 
one  of  the  most  successful  snow  scenes  we 
have  seen  for  some  considerable  time.  Made 
with  a  4  X  5  Reflex  camera,  Goerz  Ceior  lens 
of  7  inches'  focal  length,  used  at  U.  S.  1 1, 
br^t  light  in  March,  Orthonon  plate,  ex- 
posure i-joth  second,  enlargement  on  Ar- 
tura  Carbon  Black  Rough  Matte. 


Dr.  L.  Broe 

and  double  it,  and  divide  result  by  sum  of 
the  distances.  This  gives  the  distance  from 
the  camera  to  the  point  to  focus  on.  If  you 
have  an  object  three  feet  long  with  its  nearest 
point  three  feet  away,  we  figure  i  x  3  x  6  or 
36  divided  by  q.  Focus  on  four  feet,  that 
is,  one  foot  beyond  the  near  point.  When 
the  lens  is  sto^>ed  down,  the  near  and  far 
[joints  come  into  focus  at  the  same  time. 


WHERE  TO  FOCUS 
Where  shall  we  focus  when  we  have  a 
short  range  picture  to  make,  of  some  small 
object    Multiply  the  nearer  distance  re- 
quired to  be  sharp  by  the  farther  distance 


IN  SEPTEMBER 

It  is  interesting  to  see  in  this  picture  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  produce  an  interesting 
line  composition.  The  picture  as  submitted 
to  us  is  an  enlargement  from  a  part  only  of 
the  entire  negative,  and  in  selecting  the  part 
to  enlarge  or  in  trimming  the  enlargement 
after  it  was  made,  the  maker  of  the  picture 
must  have  had  some  reason  for  making  the 
selection  he  did.  This  may  have  been  wholly 
instinctive ;  the  maker  of  the  picture  may 
have  trimmed  it  as  he  did  just  because  he 
thought  it  "looked  right"  that  way,  or  he 


may  have  seen  the  definite  S-shaped  curve 
running  through  the  picture.  Dr.  Broe,  on 
the  criticism  slip  which  he  encloses  with  the 
print,  states  that  his  reason  for  taking  the 
picture  was  *'to  express  the  charm  of 
autumn"  and  in  this  respect  we  think  he  has 
been  eminently  successful.  The  print  is  one 
of  good  color  and  the  technical  handling 
throughout  is  without  fault.  Made  in 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  with  R.  B.  Cycle  Graphic 
camera,  size  5  x  7,  R.  R.  lens,  /:8,  eight- 
times  filter,  bright,  sunny  afternoon,  3  P.  M. 
in  September,  exposure  2  seconds,  Eastman 
film  pack  developed  with  Eastman  Powders 
in  tank,  enlargement  from  part  of  the  nega- 
tive on  Eastman  Velvet  Bromide. 


Jan  I  ith,  1922 
American  Photography, 

428  Newbury  St., 
Boston  17,  Mass. 
Gentlemen:  — 

In  the  June  issue  of  American  Photography 
you  most  kindly  published  an  article  concern- 
ing the  writer,  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Farrow,  en- 
tided  "A  Plea  for  a  Shut-in."  I  ought,  and 
greatly  desired,  to  have  written  you  before, 
but  it  was  physically  impossible.  In  addition 
to  my  other  troubles,  involving  constant  and 
much  of  the  time  intense  suffering,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  last,  was  seized  with  a  most  vio- 
lent attack  of  sciatica,  which  persisted  until 
the  last  of  November,  1921.  There  were 
three  periods,  of  72  hours  each,  in  which  I 
did  not  close  my  eyes,  my  sufferings  were  so 
intense.  It  was  thought  that  I  could  not  sur- 
vive,the  pain  was  50  great,  and  I  grew  so 
weak,  but  thanks  be  unto  our  Heavenly 
Father,  I  pulled  through. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  for  your  kindness,  in 
publishing  that  article.  Words  cannot  ex- 
press the  pleasure  and  happiness,  it  brought 
to  me.  It  came  as  a  complete  surprise. 
The  latter  part  of  May,  a  package  of  prints, 
came  to  me  from  Alabama.  I  did  not  under- 
stand it.  Next  day,  came  one  from  Maine, 
then  followed  Ohio,  N.  Carolina  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  quick  succession.  Along  the 
5th  or  6th  of  June,  came  my  copy  of  i^SiERi- 
CAN  Photography,  and  the  mystery  was 
explained.  Although  I  could  not  sit  up  in 
bed,  from  the  last  of  May,  until  the  last  of 
November,  Mrs.  Stevens  showed  them  all  to 
me,  as  they  came  in. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  the  result 
of  that  kindly  article.  From  more  than 
40  photographers  —  both  amateur  and  pro- 
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fessional —  living  in  18  States,  as  well  as 
Canada  and  Cuba,  I  received  something  over 
500  prints.  The  smallest  number  I  re- 
ceived from  any  person,  was  one ;  the  largest, 
seventy-five.  The  latter  were  all  if^  x  z}4^ 
Among  the  prints  sent,  were  quite  a  number 
of  enlargements,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
fine,  all  of  them  good.  They  ran  in  size,  up 
to  1 1  X  1 4.  I  think  this  is  a  most  remarkable 
record,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
magazine,  which  would  have  brought  forth 
such  a  ^lendid  response.  Again,  I  thank 
you. 

Thanking  you  again,  for  your  kindness,  for 
the  many  hours  of  happiness  which  you  have, 
and  will  continue  to  give  me,  I  am, 
believe  me. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 
Geo.  FLeed  Stevens 


SUBSTITUTE  STUNTS 

Frequently,  if  traveling,  or  even  at  home, 
we  have  occasion  to  use  some  implement  or 
equipment  that  is  not  at  hand  —  and  some- 
times an  improvised  substitute  will  do  the 
work  about  as  well,  temporarily,  when  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention.  I  pass 
along  a  few  of  the  stunts  I  have  resortra  to 
from  time  to  time,  hoping  they  will  suggest  a 
way  out  to  somdbody,  sometime. 

A  Strainer  —  Having  some  dirt  in  my 
solutions,  I  wanted  to  strain  them,  but  had 
no  strainer,  and  no  old  cloth  to  use.  Taking 
a  length  of  ordinary  white  string,  such  as  is 
used  on  small  bundles,  I  bunched  it  up 
loosely  and  packed  it,  loosely,  into  a  funnel. 
Pouring  the  solutions  throi^  this  strained  it 
just  as  well  as  a  fine  strainer.  (Of  course,  I 
was  careful  to  wash  my  string"|after  straining 
one  solution,  before  using  it  on  another. 
This  because  I  had  at  the  time  only  one  piece 
of  string). 

A  Funnel  —  Of  course  anybody  can  form 
a  cornucopia  out  of  a  piece  of  pcqxr;  but 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  means  of 
holding  it  closed.  I  have  at  times  taken  an 
ordinary  envelope  and  torn  out  a  small  hole 
from  one  comer.  Inserting  this  into  the 
bottle  mouth,  it  acted  very  well  as  a  make- 
shift funnel. 

A  Subdued  Light  for  Handling  Sen- 
sitive Paper  —  Sometimes,  when  traveling, 
I  could  not  get  a  red  lamp,  or  adapt  a  dark- 
room to  work  in,  when  printing.  I  have 
found  that  where  there  is  electric  light,  it 
gives  just  about  the  ri^t  light  for  handling 


CELEBRATING  "mE  FOURTH  J.  A.  SlNCLER 

;  ordinary  papers,  if  an  ordinary  paper  bag  the  film  touching  the  wall.     I  found  some 

slaced  over  a  single  bulb,  with  the  tc^  of  wireiiandy,  and  bent  this  up  into  a  letter  S, 

I  bag  pressed  and  folded  tight  onto  the  sticking  one  end  through  the  film  at  the  end, 

ket.     (Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  while  the  other  hook  was  su^Tended  from 

bag  does  not  touch  the  glass  bulb,  or  it  the  gas-jet.     This  placed  the  (Am  where 

^t  take  ^e).    This  is  safe  enough  for  all  nothing  could  strike  it,  and  where  the  air 

inary  papers,  and  possibly  two  bags,  one  could  circulate  freely  about  it. — W.  L.  Wray. 

r  the  o^r,  would  be  safe  enoi^  for  „^,  ^^„    TTZTTL     „,  „„  , 

thing  but  plates  or  film.  CELEBRATING  THE  FOURTH 

I  Printing  Frame  —  I  broke  a  printing  The  simplicity  of  this  picture  makes  it 

ne  up  in  the  country  once,  —  and  being  very  interesting  ^nd  striking.     It  certainly 

ious  to  do  some  printing  at  once,  I  im-  is  most  unusual.    From  the  point  of  view  of 

vised  a  frame  this  way:    Taking  two  pictorial  composition  we  thiruc  it  would  have 

its  of  window  glass,  I  cut  them  to  the  improved  the  arrangement  very  much  if  an 

le    size.    Then   I   took  some  adhesive  inch  or  a  little  more  than  an  inch  had  been 

:,    I    inch  wide,  and  fastened  the  two  masked  off  in  making  the  enlargement,  so 

:ts  of  glass  together  on  one  long  edge,  that  the  figure  would  have  been  brought 

s  forming  a  hinge.     In  this  I  was  able  nearer  to  the  left  hand  margin.    The  streak 

lold  my  film  and  printing  paper  fairly  of  the  rocket  and  the  rather  apprehensive 

,  —  and  certainly  had  more  fun  out  of  attitude  of  the  figure  are  sufficient  to  tell  the 


pictures  than  if  I  had  waited  to  get  a    story  very  convincingly.    Made  by  flash- 
printing  frame.    This  could  also  be    lightatq.P.  M  ■    •  ■     * 
!    for    plates,  —  if  allowance    for   the    Eastman  film. 


cness   of  the  plate  is  made  when  fas- 

Tg^e  two  sheets  of  glass  together.  OVERWORKING  THE  DEVELOPER 

SuBSTiTUE  FOR  FiLM  EJrying  Clips  —  Professionals  need  reminding,  in  thesedays 

;  I  had  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  clip  to  of  economy,  that  they  cannot  keep  down  ex- 

a  roll  of  film  while  drying,  and  did  not  penses  by  overworking  their  developers  in 

;  to  use  a  pin  on  the  wall,  for  fear  of  bromide  printing 
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E.  J.  Wall.  F.  C.  S..  F.  R.  P.  S. 

A  New  Element.  —  Eder  has  submitted  to  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  some  spectrograms  of 
terbium,  one  of  the  rare  earths  occurring  with  cerium, 
etc.  Auer  von  Welsbach  prepared  the  earths  of 
gadolinium,  terbium  and  dysprosium  in  very  pur. 
state  by  fractionati6n  from  the  Swedish  mineral 
gadolinite.  and  no  new  element  was  found  in  the 
fractions  between  gadolinium  and  dysprosium;  but 
between  the  latter  and  terbium  a  whole  scries  of  new 
spectral  lines  were  discovered,  which  Eder  considers 
to  be  due  to  an  hitherto  undiscovered  element, 
which  he  has  named  Welsium  in  honor  of  Welsbach. 
The  wave-lengths  have  been  photographed  from  the 
extreme  red  to  the  ultra-violet,  and  definitely  mea- 
sured {Phot.  Korr.,  iqio,  57,  154). 

Copper  Intensification  with  Silver  Qxalate.- 
R.  Namias  states  that  the  usual  method  of  blacken- 
ing the  innage  by  means  of  silver  nitrate  after  bleach- 
ing with  cupric  bromide  is  only  satisfactory  with 
collodion  films,  as  with  gelatine  stains  are  very  likely 
to  occur.  He  proposes,  therefore,  that  silver  oxa- 
late should  be  used.  To  prepare  this  5  g  silver 
nitrate  are  mixed  in  solution  with  3  g  neutral  po- 
tassium oxalate  and  the  silver  oxalate  allowed  to 
settle  down,  the  water  decanted  or  siphoned  off, 
and  the  precipitate  suspended  in  500  ccm  water. 
This  tyrbid  liquid  is  well  shaken  and  poured  over 
the  negative,  which  rapidly  blackens.  Silver  oxalate 
is  practically  insoluble  in  water  (about  i  rjo.ooo) 
but  the  minute  traces  are  sufficient  to  give  good  in- 
tensification. The  process  is  applicable  to  paper  as 
well  as  plates;  subsequent  fixation  in  10%  hypo 
to  remove  the  silver  bromide  and  oxalate  is  advis- 
able (II  Progesso  Foto.,  IQ15,  48;  Phot.  Korr.,  iqio, 
57,  188). 

Di-hydroxy-hexa-methyl^-trisulphite  of 
Soda.  —  W.  Fuchs  6z  B.  Eisner  state  that  i  mole- 
cule of  hydrochinon  combines  with  3  molecules  of 
sodium  bisulphite  to  give  the  above  compound,  which 
is  a  good  developer  (Ber.,  iqiq,  2281).  This  means 
nog  hydrochinon  and  3 12  g  bisulphite. 

The  Action  of  Light  on  Silver  Bromide.  — ^W. 
Ehlers  &  P.  Koch  precipitated  silver  bromide  in 
aqueous  solutions  and  collected  the  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate and  found  that  it  had  the  mean  diameter  of 
4  microns  (thousandths  of  a  millimeter).  An  Ehren- 
haft-Milliken  balance  was  used,  with  which  extremely 
small  weights  can  be  determined.  Exposure  was  made 
by  blue  li^t  behind  a  80  cm  cupric  sulphate  filter, 
and  it  was  found  that  when  the  exposure  was  made 
in  air  the  weight  of  grains  was  practically  constant  or 
there  was  a  very  sli^t  but  unmistakable  increase  to  a 
few  per  cent.  When  exposed  in  nitrogen  there  was  a 
marked  decrease  in  weight  with  the  larger  grains 
from  1.5  to  5%,  with  the  smaller  grains  up  to  10%. 
The  assumption  is  that  in  the  exposure  in  oxygen- 
free  gas  there  was  an  evolution  of  bromine,  and  that 
this  evolution  of  bromine  in  oxygen-containing  gases 
Was  accompanied  with  absorption  of  oxygen.     The 
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loss  of  bromine  was  i . 5  x  10-^  per  grain,  that  is  about 
I  bromine  atom  {Zeits.f.  Phys.,  iqio.  i6q). 

Sensitizing  Leather.  Fabrics,  Etc.  —  A. 
Cobenzl  gives  the  following  methods  of  preparing 
sensitive  surfaces  on  leather,  wood  and  fabrics  of  aU 
kinds,  and  states  that  he  has  used  these  methods 
commercially  for  about  1 5  years  with  success.  The 
novelty  in  some  of  them  is  in  the  use  of  soluble 
starch,  which  must  be  free  from  dextrine  or  uncon- 
verted starch. 

Ammonium  chloride 20  g 

Gelatine jg 

Water 800  ccm 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  water  and  melt  by  heat,  then 
add  the  ammonium  chloride,  and  add  the  whole  to: 

Soluble  starch 20g 

Water 200  ccm 

The  material  should  be  immersed  in  this  till 
soaked  and  then  hung  up  to  dry;  if  the  fabric  is 
thick  and  soaks  up  much  of  the  liquid,  then  more 
water  should  be  added.    When  dry  it  is  silvered  on: 

Silver  nitrate 205  g 

Citric  acid 103  g 

Distilled  water  to 1000  ccm 

1  f  exposed  to  light  this  solution  deposits  crystals  of 
silver  citrate  and  silver  oxide.  As  immersion  of 
each  piece  of  material  removes  some  silver,  it  is 
advisable  to  strengthen  the  bath  with  a  2j%  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate.  A  gla^  or  hard  rubber  rod 
should  be  placed  in  the  dish  dn  top  of  the  material 
and  rolled  to  and  fro;  this  saturates  the  cloth  with 
the  solution  and  prevents  touching  with  the  fbigers. 
Artificial  light  should  be  used,  andt  drying  should  be 
rapidly  carried  out  in  the  dark.  Cotton  goods  thus 
treated  do  not  keep  well,  sateen  keepr  better  while 
linen,  taffeta  and  satin  keep  well.  After  printing, 
the  material  should  be  washed  with  water  till  it  is 
no  longer  milky  and  then  treated  with  about  3% 
salt  solution  with  a  little  ammonia  added,  arxi  toned 
with  gold  or  platinum. 

For  long  pieces  of  cloth  it  is  advisable  to  run  them 
througji  the  household  wringer,  the  rollers  of  which 
should  be  covered  with  clean  cloth;  this  may  be 
adopted  after  salting  and  silvering.  (What  the 
housewife  would  say  to  the  use  of  her  wringer  for 
silver  solution  is  not  disclosed.) 

Thin  veneer  wood  can  be  sensitized;  maple  and 
plane  wood  give  the  best  results;  pear  is  less  satis- 
factory. The  wood  should  be  immersed  for  at 
least  5  minutes  in  the  following: 

Soft  gelatine 30  g 

Water 800  ccm 

Soak,  melt  by  heat  and  add: 

Formaldehyde 5-10    ccm 

Dry  with  moderate  heat  and  immerse  for  the  same 
time  in: 

Hard  gelatine 10  g 

Soluble  starch 40g 

Hot  water .400  ccm 

Ammonium  chloride 2  g 

Again  dry;  then  sensitize  in 

Silver  nitrate 100  g 

Citric  acid 83  g 

Distilled  water 1000  ccm 

Dry  quickly.  Print  deeply  from  contrasty  nega- 
tives, wash,  tone  in  a  borax  gold  bath,  fix  and  wash 
well. 

The  sensitizing  of  leather,  split  calfskin  being  the 
best,  is  not  such  an  easy  matter.  It  does  not  ke^ 
well  after  sensitizing,  but  after  printing  and  fixing 
will  keep;    .Cobenzl  says  that  he  has   kept  some 


pictures  for  over  20  years.    The  leather  should  be 

stretched  in  a  frame  and  saturated  with  a  1-3% 

collodion,  from  the  hair  side,  dried  and  then  coated 

with  the  following  coUodio-chloride  emulsion: 

Calcium  dhloride 1. 1  g 

Lithium  chloride i  .6  g 

Distilled  water 8ccm 

Aiodhol 17.0  ccm 

Dissolve  by  heat  and  add  to: 

Collodion  4% 7^©  ccm 

Then  add  the  following  warm  solution: 

Silver  nitrate 25  g 

Distilled  water '. 25  ccm 

Alcohol 70  ccm 

Finally  add: 

Citric  acid 8.4  g 

Glycerine 42  g 

Cflistor  oil 0.4  g 

Alcohol 47  ccm 

Shake  well  and  allow  to  stand  for  24  hours  in  a  warm 

place  to  ripen,  thai  coat  the  leather. 

Instead  of  using  the  printing-out  emulsion  given 

above,  the  following  for  acid  development  may  be 

used  for  cloth,  etc. : 

Hard  gelatine 2.5  g 

Sohiblestarch 10   g 

Potassium  bromide 8.75   g 

Cadmium  bromide 8.75  g 

Cadmium  iodide 2.5  g 

Ammonium  chloride 2.5  g 

Water. 1000  ccm 

Saturate  the  material  and  dry  quickly,  then  immerse 

in: 

Silver  nitrate 40  g 

Qtric  acid 50  g 

Distilled  water 1000  ccm 

Clean  brilliant  negatives,  with  short  exposures  to  a 

bright  light  are  required;    enlargements  may  also 

be  made.    After  exposure  the  material  should  be 

mmnersed  in  a  5%  solutkm  of  amrrionium  chloride 

and  developed  with: 

i^rrogaUol 2.5  g 

Hydrochinon 7-5  e> 

dune  acid 10  g 

Sodium  sulphite,   dry 34  g 

Water 1000  ccm 

Tcfr5)crature  ^o®  -  40®  C.      As  soon  as  the  image  has 

well  appeared,  fix  in  an  acid  bath,  wash  and  dry. 

Tone  with  gold. 
For  an  emulsion  for  similar  materials  Cobenzl 

recommends  the  following: 

Hard  gelatine 120  g 

Water 1 300  ccm 

Dissolve  and  add: 

Zinc  bromide  cryst 43  g 

Cadmium  kxlide i  g 

Cadmium  chloride 3  g 

Next  add  at  70®  C: 
Alcohol 500  corn 

Then  add 

Silver  nitrate 50  g 

CMstilled  water 100  ccm 

Finally  add: 
Alcohol 1 00  ccm 

Digest  for  z)4  hours  at  80®  C.  and  stir  well  till  the 

temperature    of  the  emulsion   sinks   to    15®  C, 

when  the  silver  bromide  emubion  will  sink  to  the 

bottom;  this  should  be  collected  and  washed,  and 

then  melted  wi^  the  addition  of: 

Sodium  carbonate 0.2  g 

Ammonium  bromide 0.2  g 

Water 2400  ccm 


Melt  at  30°  C.  and  saturate  the  cloth  with  the  hot 
emulsion.  This  can  also  be  used  for  paper.  It 
will  give  from  black  to  red  tones  with  long  exposures 
and  correspondingly  diluted  developer.  Another 
formula  for  a  gelatine  emulsion  is  as  follows: 

Hard  gelatine 420  g 

Water looo  ccm 

Ammonium  bromide 55  g 

Potassium  bromide 55  g 

Potassium  iodide 3  g 

Hydrochloric  acid 0.5  ccm 

Dissolve  by  heat,  and  add: 

Silver  nitrate 78  g 

Distilled  water 450ccm 

Ammonia q.s. 

IDissolve  the  silver  and  add  enough  ammonia  to 
form  a  clear  solution ;  stir  the  emulsion  while  adding 
the  silver,  then  add: 

Silver  nitrate 78  g 

Distilled  water 45QCcm 

Allow  to  stand  at  40**  C,  the  mixing  temperature, 
for  30  minutes,  then  cool  down  quickly;  break  up 
and  wash  as  usual  the  next  day  till  all  smell  of 
ammonia  has  disappeared,  then  drain,  melt  and  add: 

Rice  starch 1 50  g 

Water 300  ccm 

Chrome  alum 5  g 

Rub  the  stardi  into  a  smooth  cream  with  the  water, 
and  add  enough  water  to  the  emubion  to  make  5000 
ccm  in  all.  The  material  may  be  drawn  through  the 
hot  emulsion  and  hung  up  to  dry.  Thb  gives  good 
clean  black  and  white  prints,  and  may  be  used  for 
paper  {Phoi.  Korr,,  1921.  58.  i). 

A  New  Preservative  for  Developers.  — J. 
Desalme  has  proposed  a  solution  of  tartrate  of 
sodium  and  tin  as  a  preservative  for  developers 
and  gives  the  following  method  of  making  this:  — 

Stannous  chloride 5  g 

Tartaric  acid 7  g 

Boiling  water 30-40  ccm 

To  this  add  the  following  solution 

Sodium  carbonate,  dry 1 1  g 

Warm  water 30  ccm 

The  mixture  should  be  distinctly  alkaline  to 
litmus  paper.  Usually  a  white  precipitate  forms, 
due  to  impurities,  and  the  bulk  shcxild  be  made  up  to 
100  ccm  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  filtered. 
This  solution  would  seem  to  be  extremely  useful,  as 
it  instantly  removes  ink  stains  or  rust,  and  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  this  to  a  deeply  stain^ 
developer  instantly  decolorizes  it.  The  following 
developer  is  suggested  as  being  comparable  to 
hydramine  and  giving  excellent  results: 

Paramidophenol    Qxis€) 10   g 

Hydrochinon 10  g 

Caustic  soda  solution.  40''  Beaum6   22  ccm 

Water 200   ccm 

and  immediately  add 

Sodium  bisulphite  lye 50  ccm 

Sodium  carbonate,  dry 17.5  g 

Water 50  ccm 

then  add 

Solution  of  stannous  tartrate 100  ccm 

Water  to 1000  ccm 

For  use  this  should  be  diluted  with  from  4  to  6 
times  its  volume  of  water.  Some  developer  made 
up  as  above  has  been  kept  in  half-filled  bottles  since 
1912.  and  in  April  1921  was  as  active  as  at  first. 
The  tin  solution  is  an  excellent  preservative  of 
amidol  also,  but  for  this  it  must  be  slightly  acidulated 
by  the  addition  of  sodium  bisulphite  till  it  reddens 
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blue  litmus  paper.  Three  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
solution  should  be  added  to  the  amidol  developer  as 
diluted  for  use.  A  stock  solution  can  be  made  up 
by  dissolving  15  g  of  amidol  in  800  ccm  water, 
adding  45  to  60  g  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  and 
100  ccm  of  the  stannous  tartrate  solution  and  mak- 
ing the  bulk  up  to  1000  ccm.  For  use  this  should  be 
diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water  (Bull.  Soc. 
Franc,  Phot.,  iqii;  Rev.  Franc.  Phot.,  iqii,  2,  128; 
abst.  y.  «S.  C.  /.,  iqii,  40,  52C)A).  The  soda  lye  of 
40P  Beaum6  ccMitains  483  g  caustic  soda  per  liter, 
therefore  the  quantity  given  is  equal  to  10.6  g  dry 
caustic. soda.  The  bisulphite  lye  is  the  commercial 
bisulfite  solution.  This  preservative  deserves  atten- 
tion, particularly  by  those  who  use  amidol,  as  there 
has  been  no  good  preservative  for  amidol,  which 
loses  its  developing  power  in  about  three  days  when 
nnade  into  a  stock  solution.  In  a  later  communica- 
tion Desalme  gives  a  slightly  improved  method  of 
making  the  stannous  solution,  thus:  dissolve  10  g 
stannous  chloride  and  1 5  g  tartaric  acid  in  50  ccm 
warm  water,  add  to  2^  g  sodium  carbonate  dis- 
solved in  250  ccm  water,  and  then  make  up  to  1000 
ccm  {Rev.  Sci.  Phot.,  1921, 2,  130). 

Chlorising  or  Bromising  the  Silver  Images  by 
THE  Aid  of  Quincke.  —  Lumiere  &  Seyewetz  have 
suggested  that  quinone  in  conjunction  with  the  halo- 
gen acids  will  convert  the  silver  image  into  the 
corresponding  halide.  according  to  the  following 
equation:  — 

OKOi  -f  2HC1  -f  Ag,  =  OH  (OH),  4-  AgCl 
or 
OHO,  -h  2NaCl  -f  HjSO*  +  Ag,  =  OHCOH),  -h 
2A^-f  Na,S04. 
and  they  give  the  following  baths  as  representing 
these  equations :  — 

Quinone 5  g 

Sodium  chloride 6  g 

Sulphuric  acid 3  g 

Water 1000  ccm 

Potassium  bromide  (11  g)  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  chloride  if  the  image  is  to  be  bromised.  The 
halide  images  can  be  used  for  any  of  the  usual  pro- 
cesses, such  as  sulphide  toning,  redevelopment  with 
a  developer  for  obtaining  warm  tones,  reduction  of 
the  dense  parts  by  partial  development  and  fixation. 
Hitherto  the  usual  methods  of  obtaining  the  halide 
images  have  been  the  use  of  either  chlorine  or  brom- ' 
ine  water,  hypochlorites  or  hypobromites.  in  which 
case  nothing  but  the  silver  halides  are  formed;  the 
use  of  ferric  and  eerie  salts,  which  are  reduced  to 
the  -ous  state,  the  later  salts  not  forming  part  of 
the  images;  the  use  of  compounds  in  which  the  lower 
salts  form  part  of  the  image,  such  as  cupric  and 
mercuric  halides  and  chlorochromate  of  potash. 
Other  baths  are  those  in  which  the  halogen  acids  or 
compounds  are  used  with  oxidizing  bodies,  such  as 
bichromates,  chromic  acid,  permanganates,  per- 
sulphates  or  ferricyanides.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  an  organic  compound  has  been  used  for  replace- 
ment of  the  halogens  (Bull.  Soc.  Fraru:  Phot.,  IQ20, 
62,  267;  Brit.  J.  Phot.,  iq2i.  68,  6). 

A  Cobalt- I  RON  Printing  Process.  — J.  Burian 
has  worked  out  a  printing  process  based  on  the  use 
of  the  oxalates  of  cobalt  anci  iron,  which  may  interest 
some,  thou^  it  is  apparently  more  suitable  for  line 
work.  The  manufacture  of  the  salts  is  dealt  with  in 
detail,  but  this  presents  no  particular  difficulty. 
The  cobaltic  ammonium  oxalate  is  prepared  as 
follows:  in  a  beaker  place  8  g  oxalic  acid,  purecryst., 
and  30  ccm  distilled  water,  heat  till  dissolved,  then 
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add  24  g  neutral  ammonium  oxalate  and  when  dis- 
solved 8  g  dry  cobalt  carbonate;  effervescence  takes 
place,  due  to  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  The 
mixture  should  be  digested  on  the  water  bath  till  it 
turns  red.  about  the  color  of  raspberry  vinegar,  and 
then  cooled  to  35®  to  40**  C,  and  5  g  lead  perox- 
ide added  (brown  lead  oxide  PbOj)  and  2  to  3  ccm 
glacial  acetic  acid;  the  color  turns  green  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  on  shaking,  a  deep  green  color  is  formed. 
From  now  on  the  work  must  be  carried  on  by  yellow 
light.  Add  5  g  more  lead  peroxide  and  3  ccm  acetic 
acid  and  after  1 5  minutes  filter  the  solution  and  pour 
out  into  a  large  flat  dish  to  crystallize,  which  may 
take  from  24  to  48  hours.  When  the  water  has 
evaporated  and  the  crystals  formed,  add  10  ccm  dis- 
tilled water  and  rock  the  dish  and  pour  off  the  solu- 
tion; repeat  this  till  about  80  ccm  of  liquid  are 
obtained,  then  filter  and  make  the  bulk  up  to  100 
ccm.  I f  cobalt  carbonate  cannot  be  obtained,  it  can 
be  readily  made  by  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  any 
soluble  cobalt  salt. 

The  iron  salt  is  ferric  oxalate  and  can  be  made  by 
dissolving- the  ferric  hydroxide  obtained  from  20  g 
ferric  sulphate  by  precipitation  with  ammonia; 
after  this  has  been  washed  it  should  be  mixed  with 
80  ccm  distilled  water  and  36  g  acid  ammonium 
oxalate.  This  can  be  made  by  adding  about  30  ccm 
ammonia  to  100  g  oxalic  acid,  gently  heating  and 
adding  more  ammonia  till  the  liquid  smelb  distinctly; 
then  boil  to  drive  off  excess  of  ammonia  and  add 
100  g  oxalic  acid  and  heat  till  dissolved ;  then  allow  to 
cool  and  crystallize.  More  crystals  can  be  obtained 
byevaporating  the  mother  liouor  and  again  cooling. 

The  actual  sensitizing  solution  is  prepared  by 
mixing  2  parts  of  cobalt  solution  with  i  part  of  the 
iron.  This  should  be  painted  on  the  paper  with  a 
soft  brush  till  an  even  coating  is  obtained  and  then 
rapidly  dried,  when  it  should  be  of  a  green  color. 
Exposure  may  be  to  electric  light  or  dayli^t,  and 
with  an  8  ampere  lamp  at  a  distarKC  of  i  meter  the 
image  will  be  seen  as  bright  yellow  on  the  green 
ground  in  about  10  minutes.  Development  is 
effected  by  immersion  for  i  to  2  minutes  in  a  i  per 
cent  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  or  till  the 
unexposed  parts  appear  white;  then  the  print 
should  be  washed  briefly .  immersed  in  i  per  cent 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  again  washed  and  im- 
mersed in  a  1 1400  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  till  the 
paper  appears  gray,  then  well  washed  and  dried, 
and  the  paper  will  become  white.  The  sensitized 
paper  will  only  keep  about  6  hours.  If  pure  ferric 
oxalate  is  used  instead  of  the  ammonium  salt  the 
process  is  suitable  for  ordinary  negatives  (Das.  Atel., 
iq2i.  28.  42,  58). 

Cobalt  was  first  suggested  by  A.  6z  L.  Lumiere 
(Jahrbuch,  1893.  7.  60;  Compt.  Rend.,  1893,  116. 
1361 ;  Bull.  Soc. /rang.  Phot.,  1893,  30,  370)  who  used 
cobaltic  oxalate,  prepared  by  precipitating  a  cobalt 
salt  with  sodium  peroxide  and  dissolving  in  oxalic 
acid;  ferricyanide  was  used  as  developer  and  the 
image  toned  with  sulphide  or  iron  and  other  colors 
obtained  with  aniline  or  naphthylamine,  etc. 
Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject, 
though  various  organic  salts  of  cobalt  were  tried 
(Brit.  J.  Phot.,  i8q8.  i8c)q,  igoo).  It  would  seem 
that  there  is  no  need  to  use  dry  cobalt  carbonate; 
one  can  easily  make  this  by  adding  39  g  sodium 
carbonate,  cryst.,  to  16  g  colialt  chloride,  cryst.  and 
washing  and  using  damp.  And  with  regard  to  the 
ferric  oxalate,  by  far  the  better  method  is  to  use 
ammonium  iron  alum  instead  of  the  unstable  and 
expensive  ferric  sulphate;  dissolve  48  g  of  the  alum 


1  loo  ccm  water  by  heat  and  add  ammonia  till  the 
quid  smells,  then  wash  the  precipitate,  collect  and 
se  damp. 

I  Kallitype.  —  Valenta  gives  an  excellent  sum- 
nary  of  data  on  this  process.  It  was  first  suggested 
y  Robert  Hunt  (Researches  on  Light,  1844. 147)  and 
iter  by  I.  W.  Draper,  and  it  was  called  "Argento- 
ype."  it  was  introduced  commercially  by  W .  J. 
4icol  in  England  in  i88q.  under  the  name  of  Kalli- 
ype  (E.  P.,  5.374.  i88q;  7.3 1^.  i8qi)  and  was  also 
introduced  in  France  by  Boivin  under  the  name  of 
fSimili-Plat inpapier. '  *  These  papers  were  developed 
nth  Rochelle  salts  and  borax,  or  citrates  and  tar- 
rates.  Mallmann  (Phot.  Korr.,  iSqi,  398)  used 
otassium  oxalate  with  addition  of  a  little  bichro- 
late  as  a  developer,  the  latter  giving  more  contrast 
1  the  prints.  Namias  (Bull.  Beige,  iqoj.  512) 
^commended  a  sensitizer  of  ferric  oxalate  zo  g. 
xalic  acid  18  g,  gelatine  5  g  in  100  ccm  water  and 
evclopment  with  2  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of 
Iver  and  treatment  with  8  per  cent  oxalic  acid 
Mution.  Thompson  (Phot.  Cnron.,  igoj.  47)  gave 
complicated  formula  containing  ferric-ammonium 
itrate  13.  ferric  oxalate  8.  potassium  oxalate  8. 
jpric  chloride  4.  oxalic  acid  2.5.  gum  arable  6. 
ater  250  and  applied  silver  nitrate  q.6,  oxalic  acid 
.4,  citric  acid  3.8,  water  7^;  development  being 
ffected  with  water  and  subsequent  fixing.    Van 

00  (Phot.  Mitt..  1Q07.  i6q)  used  ferric  oxalate  15. 
Kalic  acid  3.  silver  nitrate  3.  water  100.  and  de- 
sloped  with  borax  60.  sodium  phosphate  60.  water 
xx>.  and  toned  the  prints  with  platinum.  T.  Del 
abro  obtained  a  patent  (D.  R.  P.,  250.814.  1913; 
rit.  J.  Phot.,  iqi3,  60,  461)  for  a  mixture  of  36  g 
rric  oxalate.  5  oxalic  acid,  water  100.  plus  33  parts 

*  a  16  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  10 
rops  of  ferric  chloride  and  10  drops  hydrochloric 
:id;   development  was  to  be  effected  with  sodium 

*  potassium  oxalate  with  subsequent  treatment 
ith  oxalic  acid.  A.  I.  Jarman  (Camera,  iqi4; 
hot.  Woch..  iqi4.  325)  recommended  for  trans- 
irency  work,  gelatine  2.  silver  nitrate  2.6.  tartaric 
;id  ^.6,  ferric  ammonium  citrate  12.  water  120, 
id  potassium  oxalate  42.  sodium  pnosphate  1.8. 
ater  300  as  developer.    Valenta  points  out  that  it 

impossible  to  make  so  strong  a  solution  as  Del 
ibro  suggests  and  says  that  the  rK>rmal  ferric 
Blate  solution,  as  used  for  platinotype.  should  be 
nployed.  The  preparation  of  the  paper  is  very 
nple  and  40  ccm  should  be  allowed  for  30C0  square 

1  of  paper  (Dew  Atel.,  iqio,  27.  10). 

Valenta  omits  mention  of  Photominiature  No.  47 
which  J.  H.  Hall  treats  of  this  process.  The 
>rmal  ferric  oxalate  solution  he  mentions  is  mac^ 
'  precipitating  ferric  hydroxide  from  52  g  ammo- 
Ltni  iron  alum  with  ammonia  aiKi  after  washing 
^solving  with  ^i-5  g  oxalic  acid  and  making  the 
ilk  to  100  ccm.  This  gives  a  20%  solution  of 
Tic  oxalate  with  a  slight  excess  of  acid. 

A  New  Roll  Film.  —  The  Mimosa  Akt.-GeselU 
Dresden  has  introduced  a  new  roll  film,  which  is 
parently  gelatine,  which  is  carried  on  a  colored 
per  to  prevent  halation,  and  is  stripped  after  the 
jal  operations  (Phot.  Ind.,  iq2i,  367). 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  rise  in  price  of  the  raw 
tterial  in  Germany.  Silver  is  23  times  higher  than 
1914;  glass  24;  gelatine  12.5;  chemicals  (KBr) 
;  Doxes  iq;  paper  30;  coal  22;  wages  q.  A  box  of 
X  18  cm  plates  cost  before  the  war  3.50  marks. 
\f/  they  are  44-65. 


Plates  34  Years  Old.  —  Miethe  arid  Stenger 
report  that  they  have  found  a  box  of  plates,  which 
were  made  by  Obemetter.  probably  in  1887.  The 
sensitiveness  was  about  i  A  to  i  /6th  of  the  present 
day  fast  plates,  but  whether  this  had  sunk  or  in- 
creased by  keeping  is  not  known.  On  exposure, 
images  were  obtained  but  the  fog  was  high,  about 
I.I 3;  that  on  a  normal  plate  may  be  considered  as 
about  0.15:  the  edges  showed  still  worse  fog 
(Phot.  Chron.,  iqii,  232). 

Hydrosulphite  as  a  Developer.  —  A.  Steig- 
mann  deals  with  the  use  of  hydrosulphite  of  soda  as  a 
developer  and  finds  it  practically  useless  for  ordinary 
work,  as  it  causes  strong  dichroic  fog.  It  may  be 
used  for  physical  develcoment  of  gaslight  papers; 
but.  as  the  prints  are  flat,  only  hard,  contrasty 
papers  should  be  used.  The  developer  is  made  as 
follows:  to  25  ccm  of  a  20%  hypo  solution  add  8  ccm 
of  2%  silver  nitrate  solution  and  0.5  g  hydrosulphite. 
The  prints  should  be  given  double  or  four  times  the 
usual  exposure  and  immersed  in  the  above;  after 
about  2  minutes,  white  light  may  be  turned  on  or 
daylight  used.  aiKi  this  is  advisable  as  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  image,  which  is  yellow.  At  a 
temperature  of  18°  C.  development  takes  about  10 
minutes  and  the  print  is  also  nxed.  The  yellowish- 
brown  image  is  now  washed  and  toned  with  sulphur, 
selenium,  gold.  etc.  Good  transparencies  may  be 
made  in  this  way.  as  the  grain  of  the  image  is  ex- 
traordinarily fine  (Phot.  IrS.,  iq2i.  37q). 

The  use  of  hydrosulphite  dates  back  to  1886  by 
Eder  &  Pizzighelli.  and  it  has  been  tried  out  by 
others,  but  always  without  any  practical  results. 
The  sodium  salt  has  the  formula  NasS^Oi.  and  is 
used  in  the  dyeing  industry  as  a  reducing  agent  in 
vat  dyeing.  Untortunately  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  it  free  from  hypo,  as  even  when  pure  it 
rapidly  decomposes  into  hypo.  A.  &  L.  Lumiere  and 
Seyewetz  (Jahrbuch,  i8q5. 19,  28)  did  find  that  when 
freshly  prepared  and  pure  it  gave  with  plenty  of 
bromide  good  results,  their  formula  being  hydro- 
sulphite 20.  potassium  bromide  7.  acid  sulphite  lye 
1 00.  water  1 000  ccm.  They  also  tested  its  compounds 
with  various  developing  agents,  amidol,  diamido- 
resorcin,  paraphenylendiamin.  etc.  aiKi  found  in  all 
cases  that  fog  was  caused.  The  hydrosulphite  can 
be  made  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  sulphurous  acid  or 
on  sodium  bisulphite,  but  the  correct  way  to  make 
it  pure  is  by  the  action  of  dry  sulphurous  acid  on 
metallic  sodium  suspended  in  ether  (F.  P.,  336.q42). 
Hydrosulphite  for  Silver  Residue  Recovery. 
—  A.  Steigmann  suggests  also  that  hydrosulphite  of 
soda  is  an  excellent  means  for  precipitating  silver 
from  used  fixing  baths.  To  every  liter  of  the  old 
bath  should  be  added  from  6  to  8  g.  with  an  eoual 
quantity  of  sodium  carbonate,  graduallv  heated  to 
boiling  till  all  excess  of  hydrosulphite  is  decomposed. 
The  silver  is  quantitatively  reckiced.  making  about 
qq.85%  by  analysis,  and  the  bath  may  be  used 
again,  as  the  hypo  is  regenerated  (Phot.  Ind.,  iq2i, 
38»). 

Uranium  Intensified  Negatives.  —  Gander 
states  that  if  a  negative  that  has  been  intensified 
with  uranium  is  required  to  be  brou^t  back  to  its 
original  black  color,  it  should  be  well  washed  till 
there  is  no  color  in  the  washing  water  and  then 
treated  to  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  till 
it  appears  black  when  examined  from  the  glass  side. 
It  can  then  be  dealt  with  as  a  new  negative  (Phot, 
Ind.,  iq2i.  85). 
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A  New  Colorimeter.  —  Von  Hubl  proposes  the 
following  fairly  simple  wdorimeter.  The  color  to  be 
examined  is  placed  st  0  0  and  illuminated  by 
daylight,  and  its  image  is  formed  by  the  lens  m  and 
reflected  by  the  right-angle  prian  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  diaphragm  t  e,  on  which  the  eyepiece  I  is 
focused.  At  B.  C.  R,  are  three  colors  filters,  which 
are  illuminated  by  the  light  V.  W.  W.  and  refkctfd 
by  the  semi-transparent  mirrors  S^,  S*.  S*.  and  the 

"e  light  is  projected  by  the  lens  Z,on  to  the 

m  e  e.  90  that  the  two  contiguous  fields  are 

K.  UA  are  neutral  wedges  used  to  reduce  the 

intensity  of  the  lights.  As  an  example  of  the  read- 
ings obtained,  a  salmon  colored  paper  was  used  and 
this  gave: 

iq%  blue  +  38%  green  +  47%  red. 
As  equal  quantities  of  the  three  colors  give  white. 
this  reading  becomes: 

19%  white  -f-  iq%  greei  -|-  18%  red. 
AncI  as  equal  quantities  of  red  and  green  make  yellow 
the  reading  is: 

iq  white  +  iq  yellow  +  q  red. 


The  filters  are  made  with  the  following  dyes:  for 
the  red,  tartraztn  i  g,  plus  erythrosin  i  g,  plus  acid 
rbodamin  0.8  g  ;  for  the  green,  tartrazin  1 .2  g.  plus 
blue  cannin  1  g;  for  the  blue,  blue  carmin  1  g,  plus 
acid  rhodamin  a  g.     The  quantities  of  dyes  are  per 

Xre  meter  filter  surface  and  they  should  be  dis- 
d  in  8%  gelatine  solution  (PAyj.  ZeiU..  iqi?,  18, 
170;  LeProctdt.  iqio,  22.  61). 

TTiis  Instrument  is  basedon  the  origittal  "chromo- 
metre"  of  Chas.  Cros,  described  by  him  {Compt. 
Rend..  BuU  Soc.  frani.  Phot.;  Bril.  J.  Phot.. 
1870.  26,  170:  Phila.  Phot..  iSjq.  16.  t^.)  Cros 
usea  thin  papers  to  reduce  the  Quantity  of  light,  artd 
suggested  that  polarizers  might  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Cros  also  described  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment as  a  photochromoscope  for  the  combination  of 
the  three  constituent  images,  and  it  was  thus  the 
first  photochromoscope  made. 

LoiJDrNB's  CoLMt  Process,  —  In  iqoq  some 
wonderful  reports  as  to  this  process  were  current  in 
the  German  Journals,  though  they  were  received 
generally  with  some  doubts.  Now  it  is  asain  re- 
ported that  the  Emelka  concern,  which  includes  some 
of  the  largest  moving  picture  fUm  and  cinemato- 
gra^iic  companies,  have  given  Loudine  a  laboratory 
in  Munich,  and  that  he  produces  negatives  in  ttw 
complementary  colors,  from  which  any  number  of 
positives  either  on  film  or  paper  can  be  prepared 
(Phot.  Ind..  iqii,  5jj). 
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A  Mercury-Copper  Reducer.  —  A.  Steigmann 
states  that  if  a  negative  be  bleached  in  a  mixture  of 
1  g  mercuric  chloride  and  4  g  cupric  chloride  and 
Xhen  be  immersed  in  an  ordinary  fixing  bath  it  is 
reduced  in  the  same  way  as  if  ammonium  persul- 
phate had  been  used,  that  is.  the  hit^ights  mcKe 
than  the  shadows.  The  silver  chloride  is  dissolved 
and  the  mercumis  chloride  partly  reduces  it  to 
metallic  silver.  The  negative  must  be  well  washed 
after  the  bleach  and  before  fbong  {Phot.  Ind..  ion, 
197)- 

A  New  Phototelegraphic  Process.  —  Mr.  H. 
f^tersen,  the  head  of  the  radiographic  section  of  the 
Norwegian  telegraph  department,  has  invented  a 
new  method  of  seriding  pictures  by  wire.  The  pic- 
ture or  writing  is  transferred  to  a  cylinder  and  made 
conducting,  a  ptunter  traverses  the  cylinder,  artd 
the  current  passes  as  thb  touches  the  image.  At 
the  receiving  station  a  similar  roller  is  covered  with  a 
light-sensitive  paper  and  the  current  is  automatically 
opened  or  closed  in  synch  rcmism  with  the  sending 
Station.  One  operator  can  prepare  1250  square  cm 
of  roller  surface  per  hour  and  about  iBoo  words  of 
J  letters  can  be  dispatched  in  i  o  minutes  (Phot.  Ind. , 
iqll.  iq?.) 

This  rather  reminds  one  of  Kom's  method,  and 
probably  the  term  "light-sensitive"  as  applied  to 
the  receiving  paper  is  actually  a  misnomer,  as  the 
electric  current  presumably  acts  on  it.  as  in  the  odd 
Friese-Greene  electrolytic  printing. 

The  Scft-UBiLiTY  of  Developing  Agents.  — 
Kail  has  determined  the  solubility  of  various  develop- 
ing agents  in  plain  water  and  in  a  5  per  coit  sodium 
sulphite  solution  plus  the  same  weif^t  of  dry  sodium 
can»naCe.  The  first  column  gives  the  water 
solubility  and  the  second  the  sulphite. 

Adurol.  bromhydrochinon 13         iq,8 

Adurd. chlorhydrochinon  qi.3    41.0 

Amidol   34. q    if .q 

Edinol    15-O      9-7 

Glydn o.ij     11.8 

Hydramin o.i        4.6 

HydrochirKHi   S-7         7-4 

Eiloxiogen    7.6        8.2 

Metol    4-8        4.S 

Paramidophenol hydrocMoride . .     jj.o        j.i 

Pyramidol    6.;         7.6 

Sulfinol 0.14     If. 6 

Triamidotoluol  hydrochloride.,      jq.]         q.S 

Pyrogallol S1.4      41-8 

Pyrocatechin  jj.j      J5-7 

The  weil^ts  are  grammes  per  liter  at  1;    C.  (Phot. 
Korr,  iqii;  Phot.  Ind.,  iqii,  168). 

Hydrometric  Pictures.  —  Probably  a  good 
many  can  remember  the  little  weather  pro^tets 
sold  many  years  ago,  which  took  on  various  fantastic 
shapes,  accordirig  to  the  ideas  of  the  makers  and 
which  changed  color  as  a  sign  of  rain,  etc.  Those  in 
the  writers  memory  were  a  wonderful  pair  of 
human  figures  cut  out  of  card,  dressed  in  muslin, 
and.  being  acquired  in  Austria,  represented  a 
peasant  and  his.wife.  One  bepame  blue  when  it  was 
going  to  rain  and  the  other  turned  pink.  wNIe  the 
landscape  also  changed  colors.  They  were  un- 
fortunately not  reliable  weather  bureaus,  but  they 
attracted  much  attention.  Now  Henrich  proposes 
that  transparencies  may  be  made  in  this  fashion 
and  gives  the  following  directions:  if  the  pictures 
are  to  be  locally  painted  they  must  be  placed  in  a 


horizontal  position  with  the  film 
ciown  and  pemted  with  the  fol- 
lowing; for  blue,  selatine  5  g. 
water  80  ccm,  cobalt  chloride  2 
g.  ^ycerine  i  o  to  1 1  drops.  After 
painting  they  should  be  dried 
for  24  hixirs.  If  more  than  one 
color  is  wanted  then  the  whole 
of  the  glass  should  be  coated 
with  the  above  gelatine  solution, 
without  the  cobalt.  Then  the 
parts  to  be  colored  should  be 
painted  over  with  the  following: 
for  green,  cobalt  chloride  i  g 
nickel  chloride  0.7 5  g.  water  200 ;  ^ 
(or  blue  omit  the  nickel  from  the 
last  solution;  for  yellow  use  a  1% 
solution  of  cupric  chloride.  The 
painted  ^de  snould  be  placed  to 
face  the  room,  it  being  assumed 
that  they  arc  to  be  used  for  win- 
dow deicorations  {Phot.  Ind., 
1921.  720).  The  color  change  is  dependent  on  the 
hygroscopic  nature  of  the  salts  and  the  humidity 
has  not  much  to  do  with  the  promise  of  rain. 

A  New  Automatic  Arc.  —  Garbarini  gives  the 
following  description  of  a  new  automatic  arc.  which 
ought  to  be  very  useful  for  projection  and  enlarging. 
The  positive  carbon,  /.  3,  is  of  a  special  composition 
and  gives  a  crater  of  6  mm  diameter.  The  negative 
pole  is  a  hollow  ring  of  cc^per,  j,  of  35  mm  diameter: 
to  prevent  the  hating  of  the  metal  a  current  of 
water.  4,  is  passed  through  the  interior  of  the  ring. 
Outside  the  ring  is  a  coil  of  wire.  6.  actuated  by  the 
current  and  prockicing  a  magnetic  field,  and  this 
causes  a  continuous  movement  of  the  arc  at  500  to 
3.000  revolutions  per  minute,  which  is  not  visually 
perceptible,  and  gives  an  uniform  brightness  of  the 
crater  and  equal  consumption  of  the  carbon.  The 
positive  carbon  is  automatically  fed  into  the  center 
of  the  ring  by  the  arrangements  24,  2s*  28,  5/,  52. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  this  carbon  is  burnt  out  a 
signal  is  given  to  the  operator,  and  if  this  be  disre- 
garded the  arc  automatically  goes  out.  The  lamp 
works  with  from  15  to  25  amperes  and  it  is  statea 
that  autochromes  were  shown  with  a  brilliancy 
hitherto  only  attainable  with  40  amperes  {Bull.  Soc. 
frofiQ,  Phot.,  IQ2I,  W.  261). 

The  use  of  a  magnetic  field  to  keep  the  arc  central 
is  not  new.  but  that  does  rK>t  detract  from  the  use- 
fulness of  this  particular  form  of  lamp,  which  is 
made  by  the  Etablissements  Luchaire.  Saint-Ouen, 
Paris,  under  the  name  of  G.M.G.  It  is  obvious  that 
with  the  crater  in  a  constant  position  and  of  uniform 
dimenskxis.  without  any  interference  of  the  negative 
pole,  practically  all  the  light  is  available,  and  it  is 
po^ble  to  arrange  this  accurately  on  the  axis  of  any 
optical  system.  Obviously  only  direct  current  can 
be  used.  The  use  of  copper  as  the  negative  pole 
tends  to  increase  the  whiteness  of  the  light. 

An  Aquarelle  or  Water-Color  Printing  Pro- 
cess.—  M.  Schumberger  suggests  the  following 
process,  'w^iich  is  on  the  lines  oigum-bichromate,  but 
is  said  to  be  easier.  A  well-sized  drawing  paper. 
with  suitable  surface,  is  stretched  on  a  boand  and 
painted  with  the  following  solution: 

Soft  gelatine 40  g    280  gr. 

Sugar  candy 40  g    280  gr. 

Water  1000  ccm     16  oz. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  and  soak  the  gelatine  for  a  short 


time  and  then  dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat  at  45°  C« 
About  32  ccm  of  the  warm  solution  (about  i  oz.  to 
500  sq.  in.)  are  poured  on  the  surface  of  the  sheet 
50  X  60  cm.  and  painted  with  a  broad  flat  brush  till 
the  gelatine  thickens,  and  it  is  then  dried.  Any 
water-color  in  tube  form  can  be  used,  but  Rowney's 
is  recommended;  a  worm  of  about  6  cm  (2}  in.)  is 
squeezed  out  into  a  round  dish  and  18  to  22  ccm 
(300  to  370  minims)  of  water  added,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air;  these  are  well 
worked  up  into  a  smooth  cream  and  painted  on  the 
paper  till  a  perfectly  even  coating  is  obtained.  To- 
wards the  end  this  should  be  done  with  one  of  the 
flat  brushes  used  for  dusting  plates,  and  then  the 
paper  should  be  again  dried,  sensitizing  is  effected 
in  a  I  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  bichromate  for 
one  minute,  and  after  drying  it  is  exposed  in  the 
usual  way.  The  exposed  paper  should  be  immersed 
in  about  2  cm  (^  in.)  of  depth  of  warm  water  at 
45°  C.  and  the  dish  rocked  for  about  8  minutes,  and 
then  pinned  on  a  wet  board  and  a  scent  ^ray  used 
for  development.  The  spray  should  be  held  about 
40  cm  (16  in.)  from  the  print  at  first,  and  may  be 
brought  nearer  for  working  up  particular  parts.  The 
results  are  said  to  be  very  artistic  {Rev.  frang.  Phot., 
iq2i,  1.  122). 

This  is  nothing  more  than  Arbuthnot's  modifica- 
tion of  the  gum-bichromate  process  {AmaX.  Phot., 
iqio,  573;  Jahrbuch,  iqii.  25,  546),  with  one- 
third  more  gelatine  and  sugar. 

A  Three-Color  Camera.  —  H.  Liabeuf  has  in- 
troduced a  3-color  camera  in  which  the  plates  are 
supported  on  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  with 
filters  and  roller  blind  shutters  in  front  of  them. 
Changing  of  the  plates  is  affected  by  means  of  a 
handle,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  expose  the  three 
plates  in  2  or  3  seconds  {Bull.  Soc.  /rang.  Phot., 
1921.  63.  167). 

Th^  disadvantage  of  any  camera  in  which  three 
successive  exposures  are  made  is  obviously  that  it 
limits  one's  work  to  subjects  in  which  there  is  not 
much  movement,  otherwise  the  three  constituent 
images  will  not  register.  A.  Hofinann  (D.  R.  P., 
120,793.  i8q8)  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  €U"range 
plates  in  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  filters  in 
front;  but  in  his  camera  the  shutter  was  attached  to 
the  lens,  and  the  movement  of  the  plates  was  effected 
by  a  spiral  spring  actuated  by  the  usual  pneumatic 
release. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS 

SILHOUETTES 

Variety  in  the  methods  of  the  rf»tograf*cr  will 
add  spice  to  the  work  when  the  often  tried  ways  of 
working  begin  to  seem  nxmotonous.  One  varia- 
tion from  the  regular  routine  can  be  fourtd  in  the 
making  of  Mlhouettes. 

The  conventional  manner  of  har>dling  the  sil- 
houette has  a  legitimate  cstcuse  for  being:  the  black 
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proAle  with  its  lack  of  any  detail  except  the  outline 
does  carry  Its  own  inierest  and  it  conveys  a  strong 
imprcssicn  of  the  character  of  the  object.  But  the 
making  of  these  black  oivJ  while  pictures  rxed  not 
be  confined  to  portrait  pr^jliks.  The  reader  is 
probably  familiar  with  sofne  of  the  highly  interesting 
WBr  scenes  which  appeared  in  the  ma^s^inc  sections 
of  the  Sunday  papers  for  a  time.  These  showed 
grtxips  of  men  in  uniform  and  horses,  and  sorTKtimes 
a  big  gun  would  stand  m  black  relief  against  the  sky. 
They  were  very  effective  and  possessed  a  distinc- 
tive totjch  of  art  that  was  all  their  osti. 

The  reprodtJCtion»hownheteof  an  ongiiMl  Christ- 
mas canj  gives  a  hint  of  what  can  be  done  in  "block 
artd  white."  The  silhouettes  were  printed  from  a 
4  K  1  pleic  on  4  X  to  paper,  which,  when  folded 
over,  was  similar  to  the  conventional  form  of  card. 
The  shears  and  paste  pot  played  an  important  nart 
in  the  making  of  the  final  plate  for  this  card  arxJ  the 
phottwrapher  who  is  rxK  familiar  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  these  t«'Oaid>'  in  his  craft  will  do  utII  to  bear 
in  mmd  the  fact  that  they  are  capuNc  of  rcrKtenns 
great  assistance.  In  this  instance  the  indivklual 
i^lhouetics  were  made  and  printed  so  ihui  (uch  one 
wasabuut  three  mcheshiRh.  They  were  then  cutout 
with  scissors  and  posted  on  a  sheet  of  »hiif  bristol 
board  about  ij"x  i  j".  The  greeting  «us  then ntnt- 
ten  in  in  \Kri  large  letters,  the  lines  of  which  were 
given  a  sufTicieni  body  by  going  o\er  with  a  «mall 
IQO 


brtjsh  fifled  with  Irtdia  1  I 
was  prodticed  by  copy! 
that  happened  to  be  of 
cut  out  aiKJ  blackened  — 
place.  The  whole  thii  — 
the  proper  siie  on  a  4"  ^ 
was  then  used  to  repn  _ 
operation  as  many  cop!  - 
lined  border  ruled  on  C  — 
painting  in  of  a  green  '  "" 
pkted  the  festive  effetf^ 
attractive  one  as  well  \  ~ 

Photographic  silhou  - 
subject  between  the  s«  — 
giving  a  short  exposu  — 
effects.  A  simple  me|  ~ 
tmcreascd  sheet  across  ~ 
limited  window,  placi  _ 
feet  in  front  of  this  al  — 
feet  awa>'  from  the  st  — 
drawn  to  the  middle  C  ~ 
elude  as  much  light  a4  ~ 
to  the  side  of  the  subid  _ 
exposure  shouki  be  rna  — 
dering  of  the  sheet.  T- 
at  night  bv  hanging  I  ~ 
placing  a  flashli^t  inj  ~ 
subject  and  lens,  whici  _ 
other  side  of  the  sheet  - 

Many  variatkins  w1  — 
resourceful  worker  at  ~ 
can  be  worked  out  b,  ~ 
Hack  and  white  work.-  ~ 


The 

writer  »'as  lately  pri'  — 
unique  irfiototp'aphic  si  ~ 
family  history.  At  pi  _ 
two  bound  volumes,  ak  — 
inches  thick,  and  co%'ci  — 
family,  liach  volume  — 
interleaved  with  white  ~ 
five  leaves  of  white  bq  ~ 
beginning  of  each  bof  _ 
leave  the  prints  are  pt  — 

"■photn({ra[*iic  Hist<  - 

Notes 
Other  sheets  a 
tory  of  the  I" 
books  bear  the  si 
the  \olume  number  ad  ~ 
leaving  sheets  is  type*  ~ 
tograph  following.  _ 

The  sheets  at  the  t  - 
contain  a  preface  outlii  — 
record  is  to  be  carried  ■  ~ 
has  been  neces-^ry  st)  ~ 
data  and  photograp  _ 
ChontH^s  as  they  occut  — 

The  photoRruphs.  os  — 

all.  so  thnt  there  is  an  _ 
aixJ  masking  has  been  — 
It  IS  sale  tc.  say  thiit  - 
present  diiV  loiisc  Icjf  — 
photofiraphs  and  rwrti*  ~ 
n»re  saiislaclory  iha  Z 
number  <il  tvpeunitm  _ 
graphs  ha\c  been  gut  — 
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Some  of  the  more  important  directions  in  the  pre- 
face are  to  the  following  effect: 

"This  work  is  always  to  be  handed  down  tu  the 
eldest  son  or  to  the  oldest  male  who  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant. Each  one  who  inherits  this  work  must 
add  at  least  one  volume  to  same,  and  must  have 
any  faded  pictures  copied  and  replaced,  also  worn 
bindings  restored." 

'"Work  for  permanency.  Use  non-fading  inks. 
and  see  that  photographic  chemicals  are  thoroughly 
removed  bv  washing.' 

Then  follow  several  pages  devoted  to  lists  of  births, 
deaths  and  marriages,  etc.,  as  found  in  the  usual 
family  record.  The  photographs  comprise  pictures 
(rf  the  members  of  the  family  at  various  ages,  edu- 
cational institutions  they  have  attended,  places  of 
residence,  first  place  of  employment,  and  the  dozens 
of  (dvjtographic  bits  of  family  interest  which  accum- 
ulate in  the  nomial  family,  and  which  are  so  often 
sought  in  after  years,  but  have  disappeared  through 
lack  of  some  definite  scheme  for  preserving  them. 
These  are  such  as  the  wistful  tot  on  the  chair  — 
"Tall  as  Daddy,  now."  "Church  at  Pittsfield,  J.  A.s 
First  Charge."  "J.  A.  and  L.  B.  Starting  for  Europe," 
"Harold  and  His  Dog."  Dear  Uttle  "Sunny  Jim.' 
the  light  of  the  household  for  all  too  short  a  time. 
«id  many  others  which  tug  at  the  heartstrings  end 
which  we  arc  glad  of  having  kept  when  memory's 
images  grow  dim  in  later  years.  —  D.  M.  McLean. 

Time  and  Space  Savers.  —  There  are  many  per- 
sons deeply  interested  in  photography  but  who  re- 
frain from  indulging  in  the  art  for  several  reasons. 
The  chief  reason,  which  is  prevalent  among  city 
dwellers,  is  the  lack  of  space  for  the  mass  of  equip- 
ment sooner  or  later  acquired  by  the  energetic 
amateur.  Another  reaswi  is  because  of  the  in- 
ability to  spare  a  great  deal  of  time  to  devote  to  the 
hobby.  With  these  reasons  in  mind,  many  amateurs 
indulge  but  to  a  small  degree,  using  as  little  equip- 
ment as  possible  and  possibly  developing  and  print- 
ing but  a  dozen  prints  a  week. 

If  a  little  consideration  be  given  to  the  matter  the 
amateur  will  find  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
purchase  much  of  the  material  advertised  by  photo 
supply  stores  in  order  to  be  entirely  successful  in 
pkture  making. 

For  instance  consider  the  dark  room.  To  an 
amateur  of  the  character  mentioned  above  a  dark 
room  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Many  of  us  have 
nient  half  an  evening  hanging  blankets  over  a  win- 
(tow  and  stuffing  up  cracks  under  a  door  in  an  effort 
to  produce  a  light-tight  stuffy  room  where  we  strain 
our  eyes  working  with  the  feeble  rays  of  a  weak  ruby 
lamp.  For  ordinary  work  nothing  can  beat  the 
time  and  temperature  method  of  developing.  If 
this  method  of  procedure  is  followed,  the  use  of  a 
dark  room  can  be  readily  avoided.  You  know  that 
if  you  use  roll  films,  a  kodak  film  tank  obviates  the 
use  of  a  dark  room.  But  how  about  film  packs  and 
[^tes  you  may  ask.  The  answer  is  simple.  A 
changing  bag  does  the  trnk. 

For  those  who  arc  unfamiliar  with  a  changing  bag 
it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  simi^y  a  cbth  bag  of  light- 
tirfit  material,  having  a  pair  of  openings  throuf^ 
wfiKh  the  hands  of  the  user  may  enter  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  bag  and  change  plates  or  do  other  work 
within  the  bag.  The  film  tank  filled  with  developer 
together  with  the  film  cage,  film  tank  cover  and  the 
pwk  of  films  to  be  developed  are  placed  within  the 
bag.  It  is  an  extremely  simple  matter  to  remove  the 
films  from  the  pack,  place  them  in    their  cage. 


slide  the  cage  into  the  tank  and  place  the  cover  on 
the  tank  all  within  the  bag. 

If  you  use  plates,  a  separate  plate  tank  is  un- 
neccs.'Miry,  for  tiie  adjustable  plate  cage  of  an  East- 
man plate  tank  fits  within  a  post  card  size  Premo 
film  pack  tank  and  the  plates  may  be  removed  from 
their  holders,  placed  in  the  cage  and  the  cage  towered 
into  the  tank;  all  of  this  work  being  performed  with- 
in the  changing  bag. 

TTie  amateur  is  usally  directed  to  dry  his  prints  on 
"a  sheet  of  cheese  cloth  stretched  on  a  frame.  '  A 
frame  of  this  character  occupies  considerable  space 
when  rwt  in  use  and  to  some  of  us  space  is  at  a 
premium.  A  simple  method  of  making  a  cloth  drier 
is  to  simply  take  a  small  section  of  cloth,  attaching 
to  each  of  its  four  comers  a  rubber  band.  The 
rubber  bands  are  slipped  over  the  comers  of  a  chair, 
two  chairs  beine  used  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawing,  and  the  chairs  are  then  drawn  apart  until 
the  strip  of  fabric  is  taut.  The  prints  may  be 
placed  mce  downward  on  the  fabric  and  they  will 
readily  dry  flat  overnight.  When  not  in  use,  the 
cloth  strip  may  be  folded  to  occupy  but  little  space. 

By  giving  a  little  consideration  to  the  matter  the 
amateur  will  find  that  excellent  results  can  be  se- 
cured with  but  little  equipment.— Ha  BUY  G.  Schijlz, 

Copying  Blue  Prints  with  Plain  Plates  — 
Some  time  ago  when  preparing  an  article  it  was 
necessary  to  furnish  some  illustrations  from  en- 
gravings printed  in  blue.  Much  to  my  annoyance 
it  was  discovered  after  getting  copying  apparatus 
that  I  had  no  orthochromatic  plates,  and  no  means 
of  getting  any  for  a  couple  of  days.  Inasmuch  as 
the  article  had  to  be  sent  off  before  nighul  was  under 
such  circumstances,  in  something  of  a  fix. 

As  is  generally  known  to  workers  of  serious  pur- 
pose the  ordinary  photographic  plate  is  extremely 
sensitive  toviolet  and  blue,  less  so  to  green,  and  very 
much  less  so  where  yellow,  orange  and  red  are  ii>- 
volved.  When  for  example,  one  attempts  to  pho- 
tograph a  landscape  the  blue  of  the  sky  in  actinism 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  equal  to  the  vHte  of 
the  clouds  that  float  in  the  ether.  To  prt^jerly 
photograph  the  landscape  therefore  requires  the 
employment  of  a  plate  of  orthochromatic  quality 
supplemented  by  an  appropriate  color-screen. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  declared  that  to  use  a  color- 
screen  with  a  plain  plate  would  be  of  no  advantage, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  before  mentioned  blue  prints 
I  was  willing  to  determine  the  matter  for  myself  at 
the  experue  of  a  few  plates. 

""     "   "         "'■ '    "         3hic  plate  is  exposed 

day  the  yellows  artd 
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'•IH  IIS  flv  rffittble  «  the  -^pcer  sart  or  picm« 

It  fw*  illijfr.ffjtT^d  mt  ttmrutiv  an  the  lower  pair. 
(h"<  n  rK#  li^hT  tJr«»  nr*  o-*rK  rhrrxj^h  evwiiy  afi 
'*..f  it^  pwfiir^  1  an-old  like  V,  Icfiow  what  la  the 
t»tf  «■•!'/  r/i  ifjficfime  thn  tr'iijMc,  Do  you  ihmfc  a 
tn.t  lA  i/^KtrrniTin  l(T«e*  vill  fiveix«me  this,  or  « 
iTa*  "nii't  Intrd  4f  dcpeei  ti->  the  wiraViiw  will  dD^" 
V'"c«'  Vmi  fwrnyrf  (prt  even  ilhjmEsucn  all  over 
(l»-  ><r|^tivr  wtth  fhedHyliftht  cnlargcr  you  describe 
iii'\f.t  v'Bi  11"  H  re fkctfrf  outttde  the  wmdow.  Thi» 
iid-iinf  mint  he  kifw  eniAJRh  to  prevent  any  direct 
linti'  '"nn  tfir  •ky  /kioi  reachini;  the  negative.  AU 
lip   liiilil    riiocltiK  (hniuRh  the  negative  should  be 

"II I  llidii  l((nn  I  he  ^y  overhead.     TYtt  reflect- 

ii'S  wrrlBM-  alaitikl  be  mHttc  white,  such  as  white 
|-'.tiiuil  *'»^l  lit  mrlal,  tt  ihautd  no!  be  a  mirror. 
Ilo'  «'i|||f  Hi  whKh  lhi«  rcfkctor  should  be  placed 
"i.,v  Iv  41  iM  Hirr«  Itiifn  the  vertical,  or  it  may  be  a 
llnlf  iiHur  i.t  liss  lhn  can  be  determined  by  in- 
fo ihm  III  tt*  ilUimlnatlim  on  the  easel.  The  use 
'■I  oitit  H  ipllntirt-  wilt  Hive  v<"u  even  lighting  all  over 
1|ir  iiMiKKvr  l<nniiv  II  Will  be  all  reflected  li^t. 
I'liM-iiiiiJ  niiit"ui«iihv.  No  (.  "How  to  Make  En- 
l-i<ii><i»m*  ii.Mr»  all  vixh  details  as  this  in  the 
■  ••Kirin  Ml  111  niHl  111C  ii(  apparatus  Tor  enlarging  by 

.('>>l.ulll 

('?»  h  «i,i.-. 

.1  >tM  adviM 

||\i««i->  iti  111V  wiiik'  Arc  the  results  permanent? 
I  ifci  mil  \tn\r  nitmltv  »"<".  *>  ha\-e  to  hard-wash 
nll...x«i»i.  \n.H-  W  «  think  there  L<.  no  doubt 
l-tl  Mmi  (.xi  Mill  IiihI  tNixww"  perfectly  satis- 
I1,  f.  1  Nil  11  oxniM  m't  be  itdwsaMc  to  depend 
iii^*!  11  mil.,  h  |t\r  ilip  mtiiAitl  tW  1  he  tiMng  xihjtian 
llv  K-M  «M\  louv  It  mmU  be 
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n"»>VT  ilv  Kilk  ^l(  the  hv-po  and  then 
•V-  ii'  ,(.■*!  «i>:t\  ihr  n — isiriEis  tr»jes 
ii»-«   jv^wii.  tn-flt<\l  m  ih»  »-B\  w-iii  be 


Mrs.  E.  D.  G..  Newburyport.  says  —  "I  am  writ- 
ing to  ask  if  you  can  inform  me  how  to  have  a  nega- 
tive cxjpyri^ned.  1  wish  to  sell  enlarBcments  from 
a  smaU  negative."  AnoDtr.  You  cannot  copy- 
ri^t  a  negative,  but  you  can  copyri^t  prints  from 
itTby  filling  out  the  proper  forms  and  paying  the  re- 
quired fee  of  either  foe.  or  Si.oo  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  whether  you  wish  to  have  a  registration 
certificete  or  not.  The  required  forms  and  all  de- 
tails can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Resister  of 
Copyrights  at  WashinAton,  D.  C.  Acopyri^C  would 
cover  any  prints  made  from  the  rwgative,  niwcher 
they  are  contact  prints  or  enlargements. 

Mr.  C  W.  S,  White  River  Juct.,  Vt.,  writes  — 
"In  Johnson's  'Method  of  Retouching'  I  am  inter- 
estea  in  a  n^^ative  reducing  pencil  which  is  called 
"N^afake.*  Have  never  heard  of  these  pencils 
before  and  understand  they  are  of  English  manufac- 
ture. I  would  like  to  ask  where  in  this  country 
these  pencilscan  be  obtained,  also  the  medium  which 
is  used  with  them.  Answer.  Ralph  Harris  and 
Conq^any.  i6  Bromfield  Street.  Boston.  Mass..  are 
the  xM  agnits  for  and  distributors  of  Bruce'a 
'^^e^fake  in  this  country.  They  can  supply  you 
with  the  pencib  and  the  medium.  corT^>lete,  in  a  bene. 

Mr.  W.  R.  C  M.  CouncU  Bluffo.  Iowa,  writes  — 
"Please  obli^  me  with  an  answer  to  the  Mtcwlng. 
I  have  a  forimla  for  makir^  what  is  known  as  a 
phatographic  barometer,  which  is  — 

Cebtki.  "    - 

It  chloride 40grs. 

Water 4  ■». 

The  bramkJe  print  is  soaked  in  this  solution  and 
dried-  It  thai  haa  the  property  of  becoming  pink 
n  damp  weather,  blue  in  dry  weather  and  lilac  color 
n  chargeable  weather.  Will  this  formula  work  on 
^sfigtK  paper,  postcards,  etc.,  and  about  how  long 
wtflthey  have  the  power  of  changing  color?  Answer. 
The  forrnula  you  mention  for  a  solution  of  cobalt 
ddoride  vhkn  lutna  pink  and  blue  according  as  the 
veaiher  is  damp  or  (fry  will  work  in  just  the  same 
wayonarwsubstaneethatwillabsorb  it,  whether  It  m 
p^Krorcloth.  so  there  isno  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  qutce  pceaiUe  to  make  these  photofpaphic  baro- 
tncteis  en  gaslight  paper  or  postcards.  These 
dn^  last  almost  indefinitely,  that  is  to  say.  as 
kng  as  there  is  any  of  the  cobalt  chloride  station 
left,  the  cnly  thing  that  causes  them  to  deteriorate 
a  that  after  some  time  they  get  dusty  and  dirty  and 
the  cofcrs  do  not  look  so  bright. 

Mr.  F.  D,  S..  PittsAeld.  Mass..  asks  for  directions 
e  Co  ttw  easiest  and  best  way  of  mounting  photo- 
paphic  prints  behind  ^ass,  as  the  photographic 
F^KT  weights  used  to  be  nxxinted.  Anniier,  A 
pn\t  can  be  motnted  in  optical  contact  with  a  piece 
d  glass  in  this  way:  after  thorough  washing,  the 
ptkit  should  be  dried  txtween  blotters.  Soak  about 
tao  ounces  of  soluble  gelatine  in  cokJ  water  until 
soft,  then  add  sufficient  boiling  water  to  make  a 
atherthicksohition.  Whenthe^latine  is  thorough- 
ly dissolved,  (liter  it  through  muslin  into  a  clean  glass 
orcnreeiain  tray  standing  in  a  hot  water  bath,  the 
temperanire  of  this  solution  being  kept  at  about  100 
degrees  F.  f-lave  the  passes  perfectly  clean  and 
near  at  huid.  immeise  a  print  in  the  gelatine  and 
when  soriced,  lift  it  out  and  lay  ic  ouickly  on  the 
gloss,  bee  down,  of  course,  and  (irmly  squeegee  it 
"to  pbiat     When  drv  the  print  is  trimmed  to  the 


evact  sire  of  the  glass  and  a  piece  of  leatherette 
paper  or  cardboard  can  be  pasted  over  the  back  to 
give  a  better  t^lsh. 

Mr. R. G. Hamilton,  Ont.asks  if  we  can  suggest 
a  way  in  which  he  may  be  able  to  write  on  dear  glass 
lantemslide  plates  so  that  announcements,  etc.,  can 
be  thrawn  on  the  screen.  He  writes  —  "I  have  used 
several  kinds  of  inks.  Including  India  Ink,  but  find 
It  very  hani  to  make  them  flow  on  evenly  without 
^treading.  I  have  also  used  a  preparation  for 
coating  the  glass  black,  using  a  sharp  writing  stylus 
for  printing,  but  find  this  inconvenient  because  it 
requires  a  light  under  the  plate  as  a  guide,  besides. 
after  the  plate  has  been  used  it  requires  considerable 
time  and  trouble  to  remove  the  coating.  Answer. 
Possibly  the  simplest  way  to  make  temporary  an- 
"  nt  slides  Is  to  soot  a  piece  of  clear  glass  in 
.andle  flame  and  then  write  the  announce- 
i'lth  a  stylus.     This  can  be  cleaned  off  very 


ROUND  WORLD  EXCHANGE  CLUB 


Cerwral.  Bathing  scenes.  Outdoor  portraits. 
Local  views 

ii»8  MfchacI  Cohen,  iqor  Morth  tzth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  1  x  ).  4  x  ?  and  5  k  7.  Projec- 
tion Bromides.  Views  of  City.  Sports.  Historical 
Subjects. 

1  iiq  G.  F.  Bateman,  815  Willow  Street,  Trinidad, 
Colo.  5x7  and  8  x  ro  and  enlargements  on  D,  O 
P,  of  Mountain  Views  and  landscapes  and  Mexican 
People,  al^o  some  "Wild  West"  or  ranch  pictures 
when  available. 

irjo  Dr.  R.  Langfield.  Apt.  i.  i74«  Franklin  St.. 
L)enver.  Colo.,  any  size  up  to  8  x  10.  D.  O.  P, 
Contact  prints  and  Enlargements.  Views  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Subjects. 

1 131  Lowell  H.  Dollyer.  141  No.  Main  Street. 
Rushville.  Irtd.     Any  size.  Landscape  and  Scenery. 

ttyi  James  H.  Manfove.  r:i  S.  jrd  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.     )A  size,  postcards  only.  Park  Views. 

I  ijj  E.  H,  Nelson.  51  Elm  Street.  Vi"8field,  Vt 
iK  t  jK  to  4  X  j.  D.  O.  p.  Vermont  Scenery. 

1IJ4  Thomas  Hanley.  Bowling  Green  Cottage. 
Grafton  Street .  Oxford  Road .  Manchester. 
England,  Size,  Printing  Process  and  Character 
of  SibjecCsnot  specified. 

1136  William  Burton.  Harper  Place.  Webster 
Groves,  Mo.  4  x  j.  and  ;  x  7.  D.  O,  P..  Historical 
and  travel  pictures. 

iij6  Daniel  C.  Flintjer,  P.  O.  Box  fo6.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y,  offers  Postal  card  to  8  x  ro  D,  O.  Prints, 
Marine  Views  of  Great  Lakes  and  Niagara  Falls 
lor  views  of  Foreign  Countries  only. 


I  j7  James  H.  Grime.  Heaton  Moor  Road.  Hcaton 
Moor,  near  Stockport.  England,  offers  Portraits 
and  pictorial  subjects,  various  sizes  and  in  various 
printing  processes. 

138    I.  W.  McDowell.  52Q  Sixth  Street,  Brandon. 


A  Correction.  The  address  of  No.  1087.  W. 
Wynne  Bolton,  B.  A.,  was  wrongly  printed  in  the 
February  issue  of  American  Photography  as  |'So. 
Boston.'     The  correct  address  is  '*So.  Easton." 


3K  X  4K.  Gaslight  papers. 


Manitoba.  Canada. 
General  subjects. 
13Q  George  William  Knock.  47  South  Market 
Street.  Frederick,  Md.  2K  x  3>^.  3X  x  5>^. 
5x7.  Contact  prints  and  enlargements.  Historical 
and  Pictorial  Subjects.  Figure  Studies,  Athletic 
and  Speed  Pictures. 

140  Hugo  Koehn.  P.  O.  Box  6oq,  Houston.  Texas. 
3  ^^4  X  5  K.  or  smaller  Contact  prints.  A20  and  Cyko. 

141  E>an  O.  Smith.  750  Pierce  Street,  Gary.  In- 
diana. 3>i  X  5K,  A20  paper.  Indiana  Sand  EXine 
Pictures. 

141     Warwick  A.  Sullivan,  P.  O.  Box  826.  311  E. 

Union  St.,  Prescott,  Arizona.  3K  x  5^^,  D.  O.  P. 

and  Bromide  enlargements.  Views  in  Northern 

Arizona. 
14J     L.  Pritzker.  i8q3  Pendrell  St.  Vancouver.  B. 

Q  Canada.    Postcard  and  5x7,  various  printing 

processes.  Mountains.  Canyons  and  Oddities. 

144  J.  F.  McClure.  P.  O.  Box  935,  Leavenworth, 
Wash.  7x11  enlargements,  also  contact  prints 
on  Velox  2><  x  3^,  2>^  x  4/^.  3^  x  5>^.  Local 
views  and  scenery. 

145  Arthur  W.  Oxirtney,  292  W.  4th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  zyi  x  4%,  Velox  prints.  New  York 
City  street  views  and  general. 

146  Ral^  Beebe,  2920  Hillyer  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich.  t).  O.  P.  prints  up  to  5  x  7.  LaiKlscapes  and 
General. 

1 47  Albert  F.  Watt,  64  Calzada  Vedado,  Apartado 
IJ50.  Habana.  Cuba,  3>^  x  4>^,  Velox  prints. 
General  Tropical  Scenery. 

148  Alfred  W.  White,  5205  E.  Walnut  Street. 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  zyi  x  3>^.  4  x  5,  D.  O.  P. 
Landscape,  miscellaneous. 

149  Bert  Leach.  13 15  Third  Street,  Portsmouth. 
Ohio.  Any  desired  size.  D.  O.  P.  or  Bromide, 
Miscellaneous. 

1 50  Juventino  Ocampo,  Apartado  No.  3 .  Pachuca , 
Hgo.  Mexico.  5x7.  Contact  prints.  Wild  Animals 
and  Landscapes. 

151  Sgt.  James  F.  Rose.  HQ.  Company,  64th 
I nfant ry ,  Fort  Washington ,  Maryland.  3  /i  x  5  >^ . 
views  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

152  Lucile  M.  Bremel.  Augusta,  Wisconsin. 
3K  X  5>^  and  2K  x  3X,  Landscape  subjects. 

153  Laurence  F.  Shaffer,  Silliman  Hall.  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  3K  x  4%,  with  a 
few  3 A  and  a  few  smaller,  D.  O.  P.,  Artura  and 
Professional  Cyko,  College  Campus  pictures. 
Athletic  action  pictures  aiKi  landscapes. 

154  Roy  J.  Kister,  7318  Hermitage  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  All  sizes,  contact  D.  O.  P.  prints  up  to 
3>^  X  4>i.  and  enlargements  on  Bromide  paper  as 
agreed  upon.  Views,  Portraits  and  Studies. 

155  Sidney  E.  Wells.  Wells  Studio,  Fayetteville. 
N.  Y.  8  X  10  projection  prints  of  anything  that 
is  printed  for  tne  sake  of  the  pictorial  quality  in 
the  subject. 

156  Andres  Fuentes,  Ave.  2  Poniente  Num.  512. 
Puebla.  Mexico,  desires  to  exchange  glass  positives 
from  45  X  107  stereoscopic  negatives. 

157  Earl  K.  Foreman.  Bank  of  Jerome.  Jerome, 
Arizona,  3K  x  $}4,  10  x  15  cm  Azo  and  Artura 

Erints,  also  enlargements  up  to  7  x  1 1 ,   Arizona 
andscapes  and  General  subjects. 
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LOCAL  MANIPULATION 

According  to  the  calendar,  we  have  not  very  long 
to  wait  before  the  coming  of  spring,  a  prospect 
which  is  to  me  at  least  by  no  means  a  case  for  dis- 
may. Whether  my  blood  is  getting  thinner  or  I 
don't  eat  enough  sugar  or  what  it  is,  I  don't  know, 
but  these  northern  winters  are  just  a  bit  of  a  bore, 
and  a  number  of  times  during  the  past  few  months 
I  have  wished  myself  astride  the  Tropic  of  Carx:er- 
com  or  some  equally  warm  object,  with  the  gentle 
zephyrs  blowing  all  around  and  no  need  to  worry 
about  the  coal-bin. 

Photography  in  winter  is  all  right  if  you  don't 
overdo  it,  but  photography  in  spring  looks  to  me  far 
more  attractive,  and  already  1  can  feel  the  sap  running 
in  my  veins  as  I  look  forward  to  greasing  up  my  aged 
flivver  (which  with  the  latest  reductions  is  rww  worth 
exactly  $2 1 )  and  skipping  ( how  pat  the  word)  up  into 
the  gentle  hills  that  surround  this  overgrown  village 
—  a  trowel  and  flower  basket  for  the  delectation  of 
my  family,  a  camera  for  me.  and  a  sizable  lunch  for 
us  all. 

After  all,  isn't  it  the  greatest  compensation  of 
winter  that  it  makes  you  appreciate  the  spririg? 
Until  the  spring  approaches,  you  do  not  realize 
this;  you  are  too  busy  stopping  up  the  cracks  and 
stoking  the  furnace  arKd  trying  to  outwit  nature  s 
determined  efforts  to  cause  you  bodily  discomfort, 
but  when  the  back  of  winter  has  been  broken  and 
you  get  occasional  foretastes  of  the  balmy  weather 
ahead  —  then  it  seems  as  if  you  had  been  living  all 
these  months  only  in  hope  of  spring.  The  wander^ 
lust  comes  over  you.  You  think  of  trips  and  tours 
and  camping  expeditions.  You  contemplate  the 
purchase  of  enomnous  stocks  of  film  and  plates,  of  a 
new  camera,  with  which  to  get  just  the  kind  of  pic- 
tures you  have  always  wanted.  You  see  the  moon 
rise  in  the  east,  and  its  full  orb  sets  your  imagination 
going  on  long  forgotten  themes.  As  you  pass  along 
the  street,  the  yearning  strains  of  music  from  within 
some  equally-affected  household  awaken  chords  of 
memory  into  new  abandon,  and.  if  you  recall  the 
harshness  of  the  winter  at  all,  it  is  to  rejoice  that  its 
cold,  dead  skin  is  soon  to  be  sloughed  off. 

1  fear  I  am  waxing  too  poetic,  even  for  a  photo- 
graphic nut.  and  tl^  chances  are  that  when  the 
reader  sees  these  lines  a  fearsome  blizzard  will  be 
blowing  without  and  he  will  mock  me  in  utter  scorn 
for  such  futile  ravings. 

But  it's  coming,  people  —  the  spring  is  really 
coming.  And  then  at  least  we  shall  have  it  all  over 
the  banana  fed  denizens  of  the  tropics.whose  problems 
are  so  few  that  they  do  not  get  up  enough  energy  to 
appreciate  their  blessings. 

It  can't  come  too  soon  for  me. — The  Intensifier. 


AFTER  SUNSET  AT  THE  PIER 


Wilfred  Hilton 


SKETCH-BOOK  LEAVES 

MISCELLANY 

Sketch-books  being  by  reputation  rather  disorderly 
allairs.  it  is  not  against  the  rules  to  give  the  space 
this  nionth  to  the  coinments  and  experiences  o( 

Anent  the  discussion  in  the  December  issue  of 
'Pavocitc  Subjects."  here  is  an  interesting  letter 
frcm  L.  J .  Moore: 

"What  do  I  like  most  to  do?  What  a  question  to 
ask  an  smateurl  Dcn't  you  know  that  there  isn't  a 
single  thing  under  the  sun  that  an  amateur  won't  try 
at  least  once? 

'  'Well,  the  cliemical  side  of  photography  has  always 
been  of  interest  to  me.  Studying  the  various  chemi- 
cal reactions  in  development,  fixina.  reductitsi.  and 
ntensification  will  furnish  the  amateur  with  ali  the 
mental  exercise  he  will  need  for  a  life-time.  Does  he 
doubt  it?    All  rJRht.  let  us  try  and  prove  it  to  him. 

"Give  a  minimum  exposure  and  a  normal  devekjp- 
mcnt  with  a  norma!  developer  at  normal  temperature 
—  NJegative  No.  i.  Give  the  same  exposure  and 
maximum  develoj^nent  in  a  strong  developer  at 
Nomial  temperature  —  Negative  No.  i.  Oinpare 
Negative.:  No.  i  artd  No.  i  and  receive  some  surprise- 
Increase  the  exposure  and  give  normal  development 
wiih  rK>fTnsl  devefcper  at  nonnal  temperature  — 
Nc^tive  No.  3.  Give  the  same  exposure  artd  de- 
vielcp  with  a  strong  developer  for  a  very  short  time 
at  normal  temperature  —  NJegative  No.  4. 

"Conpare  Negatives  No.  j  and  No,  4.  and  receive 
a  fresh  surprise.  And  so  on  down  the  line  from  a 
n  exposure  and  minimum  development  in 


normal  developer  at  normal  temperature  to  an  ex- 
posure that  is  considerably  on  the  full  side  and  develop 
in  hard,  rMirmal,  and  soft  developers  for  maximum 
and  minimum  times,  at  higher  and  lower  temoera- 
tures,  and  get  negatives  of  varying  degrees  of  con- 
trast from  very  flat  to  extremely  contrasty. 

"What  makes  these  negatives  all  different?  And 
why'  There's  our  mental  exercise.  (These  experi- 
ments are  pcrfcctlw  safe  provided  there  is  a  booby- 
hatch  convenient  to  repair  to  in  case  of  extreme 
mental  anguish. — Sketch-Book  Ed.) 

"Another  branch  of  work  1  like  is  to  take  old 
plates  long  past  expiration  date,  expose  them,  and 
experiment  with  developers  until  I  can  produce  a 
ne^tive  that  is  almost  perfect. 

1  am  inclosing  a  print  (It  is  a  good  one.  too.  — - 
Ed.)  taken  from  a  negative  made  with  a  plate  so  old 
that  the  makers  cannot  tell  me  when  the  plates  were 
manufactured.  I  also  like  all  kinds  of  diffkult 
copying  —  faded  prints,  tintypes,  cutting  out  a 
single  figures  from  a  group  and  orthochromatic  arid 
pan-chromatic   photography. 

"I  workon  this  stuff  only  in  my  spare  time,  which 
is  only  one  or  two  hours  a  week.  1  like  it.  but  I 
have  to  cam  my  bread  in  another  line." 

FROM    WILFRED    HILTON    COMES    THIS 
LETTER  PROMPTED  BY  THE  SAME 

DISCUSSION 


kind  of  subject  they  like  the  best. 

"Well,  that  is  easy.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  go 
through  my  album,  choose  the  one  I  like  the  best. 
make  a  print  or  an  enlargement  and  send  It  along. 
No,  that  will  hardly  fill  the  bill.  You  want  us  to 
make  a  new  picture,  the  kind  we  like  best.  Almost 
as  easy.  I  will  take  a  picture  of  — what?  Well, 
this  is  funny.  Here  1  have  been  taking  a  camera 
around,  upstairs,  downstairs,  inside,  and  outside  for 
the  past  two  years  and  I  dcffit  even  know  what  I 
like  to  lake  the  best.  Good  gracious.  1  will  have 
to  get  to  it  by  the  process  of  elimination.  1  hate 
copying.  I  am  not  struck  oi  interiors.  Still 
life  I  have  never  tried.  So  it  cannot  be  that.  In- 
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PINHOLE  PICTURE 

side  portraiture?  No,  1  have  cried  my  wife's 
patience  until  I  have  made  her  a  nervous  wreck,  and 
lost  some  of  rny  best  friends  by  giving  them  noses 
like  carrots  and  ears  like  oysters.  1  have  pictured 
them  with  Ug  feet  and  no  eyes,  had  them  looking  up 
to  heaven  with  a  pious  hok  on  their  faces,  a  joke 
book  in  their  hand  aiKl  a  swear  word  on  their  tongue. 
It  has  got  to  be  something  outside.      Not  speed 

G'ctures.  I  have  never  seen  an  artistic  one  yet.  I 
ce  to  take  children,  birds,  animab,  but  not  best. 
Now  1  am  getting  to  rock  bottom.  1  do  love  to 
wander  through  the  woods,  by  a  broc^.  or  almg  the 
seashore,  alone.  I  hove  tramped  a  whole  day,  taken 
one  picture,  and  then  thrown  it  away  after  printing. 
Just  the  same,  I  love  to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  I  have 
read  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  runrung  brooks,  and  I 
have  forgotten  all  the  worries  of  an  exacting  business , 
I  have  dreamed  of  the  beautiful  pictures  Ihaveseen 
in  American  Photocraphy,  and  tried  to  do  like- 
wise. So  far  I  have  not  been  particularly  successful. 
Disappointed,  yes.  many  a  time,  EHsheartened.  no. 
never  once,  Wjy?  Well,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
anticipation,  breathed  the  pure  air  sent  from  above 
and  come  home  tired,  but  healthier  and  happier. 
1  always  foved  pictures,  but  r»ow  i  can  enjoy  them  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Books,  magazines,  art  galleries, 
and  even  newspapers  ell  mean  rtxire  to  me  than  they 
did  a  little  over  two  years  ago,  thanks  to  American 
Photography  and  my  cameras.  Of  all,  the  pictures 
1  love  the  rtxist  are  the  ones  that  express  a  mood  ot 
nature.  The  sentimental  ones  appeal  most  to  me. 
I  remember  about  a  year  ago  1  wesdownatNarragan- 
sett  Pier  for  an  hcur  or  so,  late  in  the  aftemocsi. 
The  beach  was  almost  deserted  and  as  the  darkness 
closed  in  the  beach  seemed  to  draw  me  in  a  mysteri- 
ous sort  of  way.  I  cannot  express  my  feelings  in 
words.  I  wcnder  if  1  could  put  on  paper  with  the 
camera,  some  of  those  feelings  which  I  cannot  put 
on  paper  with  pen  and  ink. 

These,  dear  editor,  were  my  thoughts  on  hx>king 
through  the  December  installment  of  Sketch-Bot^ 

"The  result:  A  few  days  after,  a  little  before  four 


Dr.  George  Richter 

P.M.,  fouridmeridir^gtothePierinamaditnealong 
with  two  friends,  one  of  them,  the  owner  of  the 
machine  {the  reason  why  I  did  not  go  akane).  Wc 
arrived  there  some  little  time  before  sunset  and  I 
tried  to  shake  my  two  friends  for  a  little  while  so  as 
to  get  the  mood  and  subsequently  the  picture.  As 
photographers,  they  were  good  coal-diggers,  and 
would  not  take  the  hints.  They  had  eyes  and  did  rwt 
see.  ears  and  did  not  hear.  Leaving  me  akxie  meant 
to  them  walkir^g  between  fifty  feet  and  one  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  me.  So  I  had  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
About  fifteen  mint!  tesafter  sunset,  and  the  conditions 
seemed  to  be  about  right.  So  I  pointed  my  Grafkx 
and  gave  it  :-[othof  aasecccidat/-4.i.  1  r^xated 
the  pcrfomiance  at  i-isth  and  again  at  i-i5th. 
Neither  of  the  exposures  came  up  to  my  expectations, 
but  the  first  one  was  the  best.  I  devebped  the  film 
and  made  the  enclosed  enlai^ment  frcxn  part  of  the 
ncoative  as  per  data  on  back  of  the  picture  itself.  I 
will  try  again  as  soon  as  convenient,  but  [  will  go 
cdone  even  if  I  have  to  walk  the  whole  of  the  thirty 
odd  miles  there  and  beck." 

Mr.  Hilton  remarks  that  he  has  never  seen  an 
artistic  speed  picture.  This  is  a  feeling  that  many 
others  have  had.  Yet  speed  pictures  nave  an  un< 
deniable  attraction,  and  why  people  like  to  take 
them  is  well  put  in  a  letter  from  Paul  B,  Day,  one  of 
whose  pictures  at  a  football  game  between  Virginia 
Militaiy  Institute  and  Virginia  Polytechnic  is 
reproduced  herewith.     Says  Mr.  Day: 

'Photography  of  this  sort  interests  me  because  it         S 
differs  so  radically  from  most  other  kinds  open  to  the 
amateur.     In  order  to  secure  even  reasonably  good 
pictures  of  athletic  events  the  photografdier  must  - 

act  first  and  do  his  thinking  afterwards,  or  rather  he  te 
rrajst  have  thou^t  it  out  so  carefully  beforehand  " 
that  he  has  only  to  release  his  shutter.  A  landscape 
or  a  portrait  model  will  wait  for  a  good  light  or  a  N 
«K)d  pose,  but  not  so  the  man  running  for  a  touch-  * 
down.  So  to  the  thrill  of  the  game  the  photographer 
adds  the  pleasure  of  using  his  wit  and  skill  in  making  a  ■{ 
permanent  record  of  the  contest."  '■• 

The  print  is  a  fine  one,  but  being  soft  has  lost  some 


PINH<XB  PICTURE 

^wUe  in  the  reproduction.  It  should  really  be  en- 
larged.  Then  we  might  study  the  chances  of  oettinA 
timi^  for  the  man  with  the  ball.  Data :  }A  Roll- 
FJm  Grafiex,  Veloetigrnat  /:4.s,  i-k)i  seamd  ex- 
posure at  full  sfierture  in  bright  sun. 

And  ncpw  for  pinhole  pictures.  Several  readers 
hive  sent  in  samples  of  what  they  have  done  in  the 
Btfiale  field,  and  we  hope  for  more.  (Will  C  B. 
Dinddee  let  us  have  duF^icatcs  of  his  four  pic- 
tures on  a  more  contrasty  paper,  as  the  ones  we 
faave  would  appear  too  flat  in  the  reproduction?) 

This  month  we  have  space  only  for  two  pictures 
nwle  in  an  experimental  mood  by  Dr.  George 
Rkhter.  Thecwiginalsare  jxj.  An  English  No.  ii 
needle  was  used  (Watkins  power  number  lo).  the 
<fetarKz  from  pinhcde  to  plate  (a  Wratten  penichro- 
HBtic)  being  jK  inches.  Exposure  was  three 
minutes  for  one  and  five  for  the  other  around  eleven 
A.  M.  in  bright  September  sunsMne.  The  prints 
■re  on  buff  stock,  with  the  neductioo  necessary  to 
publish  them,  they  will  not  kx^  very  different  Irom 
the  effect  obtainra  with  a  lens,  except  where  the 
bng  exposure  has  resulted  in  movement  of  the 
branches.  These  two  prints  illustrate  the  value  of 
the  pinhole  for  wide-angle  work  when  a  wide-englc 
las  is  not  available.  We  diall  have  other  examples 
to  ransider  in  a  later  issue. 


READERS'  CRITICISMS 

BEST  CRITICISM  CF  PRINT  ^4o.  14 

No  doubt  the  maker  of  this  print  is  fairly  well 

stisfied  with  the  result.    There  are  no  stains  or 


Dr.  George  Richter 

flaws  in  the  film,  and  apparently  everything  came 
out  much  as  he  saw  it  when  he  snapped  the  shutter. 
For  this  reason  if  r»o  other  the  print  is  interesting  — 
interesting  because  nearly  all  of  us  have  had  much 
the  same  feeling  toward  similar  prints  of  our  own 
at  one  time  in  our  career  as  photographers.  We 
felt  that  we  had  at  last  mastered  the  art  of  develop- 
ment and  produced  a  picture  —  not  equal  to  those 
of  the  masters,  of  course,  but  pretty  good  for  an 


It  is  interesting  also  from  the  fact  that  it  display's 
very  clearly  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  con- 
front the  would-be  cemeraist  who  warxJcrs  out  to  the 
ravine  to  look  for  pictures.  How  can  he  get  the 
picture  wanted  without  getting  too  much  of  what  is 
mt  wanted?  In  this  case  the  maker  ax  too  much 
of  what  is  not  wanted,  the  too  much  consisting 
mostly  of  brush  and  urxlergmwth.  Of  course  he 
coukJ  not  help  the  bnish  getting  in  the  way  and  he 
couldnot  take  the  time  to  cut  it  off  at  the  roots  with 
his  pocket-knife,  but  he  mi(^t  have  succeeded  in 
eliminating  some  of  it  by  changing  his  point  of  view 
slightly  toward  the  left.  Then  again,  he  mi^t  not 
have  wished  to  do  this.  It  all  depends  upon  what  he 
wished  to  f^iotogra[^  Was  it  the  brook  or  was  it 
the  cows?  1  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  was  the 
brook;  otherwise  he  would  never  have  allowed  the 
chinp  of  brush  to  come  between  him  and  his  sub- 
ject. In  any  case.  1  think  he  oouk)  have  found  a 
faecter  place  to  set  up  his  camera  by  trying  around  a 
little. 

If,  as  I  surmise,  it  was  the  broc^  he  intended  lo 
^lotograph.  It  might  have  been  better  had  he 
chased  the  cows  off  to  some  other  pasture  out  of  the 
picture  all  together.  They  do  no  good  where  they 
are  and  only  distract  from  the  main  subject.  (One 
critic  cnielfy  simgests  that  the  photographer  was 
afraki  to  cross  the  brook.)  As  it  is.  the  picture  is 
too  general.  There  is  not  enough  interest  in  any 
one  subject  to  hold  the  attention^  the  observer.  A 
picture  to  be  reaUy  a  picture  should  have  but  one 
main  point  of  interest  and  r»othing  should  be  in- 
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FAVORITE  TYPE  OF  SUBJECT 

duded  which  does  not  bear  up  and  emphasize  this 
one  main  point.  One  or  two  branches  properly 
f^ced  would  have  done   more  toward   increasing 

the  interest  in  this  picture  than  all  the  brush  which 
the  maker  piled  in. 

it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  maker  of  this  print 
has  progre^ed  far  enough  to  know  that  pictures 
taken  against  the  sun  are  generally  more  satisfac- 
tory th^  those  taken  with  the  sun  directly  behind, 
or  was  this  an  acckJent?  From  the  shadows  along 
the  bank  of  the  bro<J<  and  the  highlights  upon  the 
backs  of  the  two  cows  I  would  say  that  the  light 
came  from  the  upper  left  hand  comer  in  front  of  the 
lens.  This  method  of  lighting  brings  objects  more 
into  relief,  for  it  creates  shadows,  which  are  the 
makir^  of  a  photograph  when  prc^rly  handled. 
and  which  cannot  be  obtained  with  the  nat  general 
lighting  of  the  sun  behind  the  camera. 

So  far  our  friend,  the  maker,  has  progressed,  but 
he  has  yet  another  big  thing  to  Icam  and  that  is  — 
it  takes  more  exposure  to  photograph  against  the 
light  than  it  does  to  photograph  with  the  light, 
1-15  seawid  with  a  rectilinear  lens  is  fairly  suitable 
for  general  snapshots  taken  with  the  light  coming 
from  behind,  but  1  think  he  will  find  H  or  even  one 
second  none  too  much  when  photographing  against 
the  light.  The  effects  of  underexposure  are  shown 
in  the  print  by  the  almost  silhouette  shadows  upon 
the  sides  of  the  cows,  and  the  chalky  white,  which  is 
so  distrectins.  upon  the  piece  of  sunken  earth  by  the 
side  of  the  brook  in  the  foreground.  Always  re- 
member the  old  saying.  "Expose  for  the  shadows  and 
let  the  higNights  take  care  of  themselves." 

Another  good  habit  to  form  is  the  habit  of  asking 


himself  this  question  before  making  the  exposure  I 
do  not  think  he  would  have  wast^  the  plate,  for 
although  there  is  no  doubt  a  picture  in  the  setting  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  on  acccunt  of  the  great 

rintity  of  brush  and  undergrowth  which  gets  in 
way.  —  BoNAR  W.  Balfour. 

OTHER  CRITICISMS 
Infirst  looking  at  this  print,  I  wondered.  "Of  what 

a  picture  — cows,  stream,  tree,  or  field?     Why 


Never  make  an  exposure  unless  you  have  a  reason 
for  it. 

^tvays  provide  some  one  thing,  whether  a  human 
face,  a  cow.  a  splash  of  sunlight,  to  whkh  the  details 
in  the  rest  of  the  picture  are  subservient  or  may  be  so 

Possibly  the  photographer  was  deluded  by  the 
beauty  of  warm  yellow  May  sunshine  on  the  bril- 
liant tints  of  approaching  verdure  still  half-concealed 
beneath  winter  browns.     Lesson  i: 

Carry  a  bit  of  blue  glass  or  a  pair  of  cobalt  blue 
spectacles  in  your  pocket  if  your  eye  is  not  sufficiently 
trained  to  divorce  the  elements  of  line,  design,  anil 
atmosphere  from  color. 

As  to  the  technique:  When  used  at  full  opening, 
non-anastiKmatIc  lenses  of  the  usual  focus  —  less 
than  half  the  diagonal  of  the  plate  —  have  a  way  of 
producing  a  "clothes-basket"  definition  at  the 
comers  oT  the  plate.  In  landscape  work,  where  one 
finds  the  delicate  detail  of  interfacing  branches,  it  is 
best  to  depend  only  isi  the  more  central  portion  of 
the  field,  and  enlarge  from  a  section  of  the  negative. 
or  else  to  obtain  a  lens  of  longer  focus. 

More  exposure  would  have  helped  lighten  the 
dense  shadows  of  brook-bank  and  cows,  and  would 
have  softened  the  confusing  detail  of  bare  branche«i 
by  lengthening  the  scale  of  tones. 

And.  Lesson  3,  which  will  probably  occur  to  the 
average  photographically  well-read  individual: 

Trim!     Trim!!     Trim!!! 

Seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  please,  from  the  bottom, 
leaving  just  enough  of  the  nearer  edge  of  terra  firma 
so  that  we  shall  not  be  asked  if  the  ^^lotographer 
caught  cold  while  standing  in  the  water.  A  half 
inch  from  the  left,  thank  you;  it  will  eliminate  the 
dark  triangular  shadow  of  the  brook  bank.  Pos- 
sibly half  an  inch  from  the  top  —  there  is  little  of 
interest  up  in  those  trees.  Maybe  three-fourths  <rf 
an  inch  from  the  right  —  it  is  most  confused.  And 
—  alas,  we  might  trim  away  the  whole  print,  locricing 

Good-naturedly,  let  me  suggest  that  the  photogra- 
pher do  his  last  bit  of  trimming,  and  start  out  again 
some  day  for  a  picture  of  cows,  and  another  day  for 

At  least  for  one  thing  in  the  present  picture  he 
deserves  congratulation  —  no  cmspicuous  object 
is  in  the  exact  center  of  the  composition.  —  R.  D. 

NOYES. 


Critic 


I  Print  No.  24 


Scenes  like  that  represented  in  Print  No.  14  are 
almost  certain  to  prove  disappointing  in  the  print 
unless  great  cere  is  used  in  selecting  a  point  of  view 
that  will  cut  out  all  unnecessary  and  distracting 
detail. 

We  have  in  this  case  a  charming  woodland  scene 
h  the  fresh  green  of  early  spring  with  running  water 
arxl  cattle  strcngly  placed  to  lend  a  note  of  life 
iniercst,  and  yet  the  result  is  and  must  be  disappoint- 
ing—this in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  view  as 
the  photo^aphcr  saw  it  must  have  been  a  delightful 
<ne.  Note  the  confusing  network  of  bushes  in  the 
W)per  right  and  the  patchy  lights  in  the  background. 
Underexposure  has  made  the  shadows  inky  and 
hanh.  The  i-ij  secondat/:8shouUl  have  been  i-io 
oreven  i-j  second  to  soften  the  scattered  lights  and 
put  some  detail  in  the  shadows.  An  obtrusive  and 
out^of-focus  foreground  acts  as  a  strong  barrier  to  the 
tyz  in  entering  tne  picture  and  shouiabe  eliminated 
by  trimming.  One  inch  from  the  bottom  and  a  like 
amount  from  the  right  margin  will  perhaps  do  the 
most  good  possible  By  this  method.  This  will  still 
leave  a  strong  dark  accent  in  the  lower  left  comer 
and  it  is  debatable  whether  or  not  a  half  inch  more 
shcukl  r>ot  come  otT  the  bottom.  An  improvement 
might  be  made  by  a  change  of  viewpoint  far  enough 
forward  to  eliminate  the  near  bank  of  the  stream 
and  bring  the  water  into  the  foreground  and  to  the 
left  far  ervMJt^  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the  bushes  and 
make  the  line  of  the  bank  run  into  the  picture  space 
and  not  out  of  it.  Then  if  any  stray  branches  cut 
acrc«s  the  cattle  as  in  the  print  under  discussion  it 
vmld  be  a  good  idea  (provided  the  cattle  would 
oUiginglv  remain)  to  use  a  pocket-knife  on  them. 
If  the  fallen  tree  on  the  left  then  became  too  prom- 
inent it  might  be  moved  far  enough  to  get  it  cut  of 
Che  picture   space   if  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pho- 


tographer would  carry  him  so  far.  Then  a  longer 
exposure  and  a  softer  print  should  get  a  pleasing 
result;  not  otherwise.  —  C.  W.  Plumb. 

The  subject-matter  in  this  picture  originally 
offered  an  c^nortunity  to  compose  an  excellent 
pasture  scene,  for  a  couple  of  cows  in  a  small  pasture 
with  a  winding  brook  running  through  it  is  typical 
of  the  familiar  country  scenes  in  New  Eneland, 
However,  the  mere  presence  of  good  material  does 
not  necessarily  produce  a  good  pk:ture,  as  illustrated 
in  the  pasture  scene.  In  addition  there  must  be  an 
artistic  sense  exercised  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
material  in  order  to  obtain  the  hi^iest  possible 
result,  and  it  is  apparent  this  second  requirement 
has  not  been  exercised  as  much  as  it  should  have 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  objects  which  have 
equal  emphasis,  and  this,  of  course,  is  in  opposition 
to  the  law  of  art  which  states  that  there  should  be 
only  one  emphasized  point  of  interest,  with  the  sur- 
rounding object  in  subordination.  The  cows  and 
the  brook  are  two  black  shadows  which  stand  out 
from  the  surrounding  tones  and  divide  our  attention, 
so  that  when  we  try  to  look  at  the  cows  the  brook  is 
tryir^  to  draw  our  attention  away.  Now,  if  the 
ccws  were  shown  drinking  from  the  brook  a  ccncen- 
trated  point  of  interest  coukj  be  obtained  as  well  as 
more  character  and  interest  in  the  scene  by  the 
story  it  would  tell. 

The  art  of  covering  the  plate,  which  is  closely 
connected  with  compositiisi.  could  have  been  im- 
proved a  little  more.  The  bank  in  the  immediate 
foregrouTKl  is  unnecessary,  since  it  does  not  atld 
anything  to  the  picture,  but  on  the  other  hand  de- 
vtdes  it  up  into  thirds;  therefore  i  would  trim  about 
X  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom.  I  would  also  trim 
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about  }i  an  inch  from  the  left-hand  side,  for  it 
makes  the  brook  appear  too  much  in  the  center  and 
the  small  shadow  is  objectionable.  In  retaking  this 
picture  I  would,  if  possible,  have  the  cows  drinking, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  and  expose  from  a  point  about 
two  feet  further  to  the  right  and  about  the  same 
distance  forward.  This  would  show  the  cows  al- 
most facing  the  camera. 

Then,  tl^re  is  one  common  fault  which,  no  doubt, 
we  all  have  and  manifest  now  and  then;  namely,  the 
technical  fault  of  underexposing.  The  paleness  and 
lack  of  detail  in  the  shadows  is  not.  however,  the 
result  of  underexposure  alone,  but  I  think  it  is  also 
due  to  the  plate  being  fogged  a  little  by  the  sun  which 
is  apparently  in  front  of  the  camera.  This  might 
possibly  be  remedied  by  local  intensification  and 
reduction. 

No  doubt  the  author  had  to  work  very  fast  in 
order  to  get  the  cows  before  they  went  away,  and  in 
such  a  case  one  must  realize  he  could  not  do  every- 
thing that  he  wanted  to  do  in  so  short  a  time.  His 
selection  of  such  a  subject  shows  his  endeavor  to 
get  a  quiet  country  scene  of  beauty.  —  Warwick  B 
Miller. 

To  be  able  to  judge  a  print  rightly,  a  person  ought 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  old  proverb. '  Put  yourself 
in  his  place."  In  other  words,  one  must  be  able  to 
see  the  view  as  the  photographer  saw  it.  to  try  and 
tuxlerstand  the  impression  the  photographer  felt,  and 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  him. 

When  the  maker  of  this  print  looked  at  the  view 
shown  on  the  ground  glass,  or  in  the  finder,  it  must 
have  been  very  attractive.  It  seemed,  no  doubt,  as 
if  it  would  make  a  beautiful  pk^ture. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  photographer, 
seeing  the  view  in  its  natural  colors,  forgot  that  the 
completed  print  would  be  in  monochrome,  and  look 
altogether  different  from  what  he  saw  on  the  focus- 
ing screen.  One  of  the  first  things  that  an  amateur 
sl^ld  try  to  do.  is  to  experiment  along  this  line.  A 
direct  view  finder  would  help  a  lot.  Directions  for  a 
home-made,  but'efficient  finder,  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  in  American  Photography.  A  pair 
of  blue  glasses  will  help  greatly,  as  will  the  practice 
of  half  closing  the  eyes,  and  tl^  studying  the  com- 
position. A  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  good  books 
on  Composition,  sold  by  the  publishers  of  this  maga- 
zine, would  be  a  wonderful  help,  and  will  be  money 
well  invested. 

The  writers  in  this  magazine  have  often  cautioned 
us  about  the  foreground.  It  should  be  attractive, 
or  else  cut  out.  In  this  print,  the  foreground  con- 
tains nothing  attractive,  being  merely  a  grassy  bank, 
and  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  picture  by  the 
brook.  A  tangled  mass  of  underbrush  filb  up  the 
right.  The  cows,  which  I  presume  were  the  reason 
ofthe  picture,  are  rwt  well  grouped.  —  they  should 
be  somewhat  separated;  the  little  bush  in  the  center 
tends  to  hide  them  somewhat.  They  are  too  near 
the  center  of  the  picture,  its  weakest  point,  as 
matters  are  riow. 

A  very  pretty  picture,  however,  can  be  obtained 
from  his  negative.  Take  i "  from  the  left,  i  >^"  from 
right  and  i  K"  from  the  bottom,  and  then  enlarge 
tl^  remainder,  and  one  would  be  surprised  at  the 
result.  The  picture  is  in  this  small  section  of  the 
print.    Trim  as  above,  and  note  the  result. 

It  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  this  negative 
was  considerably  underexposed.  The  A.  P.  Ex- 
posure tables  give  i-io  second  as  near  the  correct 
exposure,  judgmg  as  best  one  can.  from  the  incom- 
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plete  data  given,  but  it  would  seem,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  1-5  second,  would  not  be  too 
much.  —  Geo.  Reed  Stevens. 

NEW  CRITICISM  PRINT  NO.  27 

Criticism  Print  No.  27  has  been  kindly  furnished 
for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Arthur  Seltenreich.  It  was 
made  with  a  lA  Autographic  Kodak  Special  with 
Kodak  Anastigmat,  /:6.3,  the  exposure  being  i-io 
second  at/:i  1  with  focus  set  at  1 5  feet  at  3  P.  M.  in 
bright  December  light.  Negative  tank-developed 
with  pyro;  print  on  Azo  E  Hard. 

For  the  best  criticism  of  this  print  received  by 
April  15  a  credit  of  $2.00  towards  books  of  our 
publication  will  be  awarded.  Any  reader  can 
compete,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not.  Address  the 
Readers*  Criticism  Editor,  and  write  any  other 
communication  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

BEST  ANSWER  TO  "DECEMBER  QUESTION 

FOR.  READERS 

How  may  prints  be  mounted  with  paste  so  as  to 
li^floit  without  cockling? 

The  writer  spent  some  fifteen  years  in  an  art  store, 
in  various  capacities,  ranging  all  the  way  from  errand 
boy  to  proprietor.  In  the  workshc^.  a  great  many 
pictures  were  mounted,  including  photographu: 
prints  for  amateurs,  as  amateur  pnotograi^y  was 
just  becoming  popular,  at  least  in  our  city;  the 
writer  was  the  nrst  in  that  part  of  the  state  to  stock 
cameras  and  supplies  for  amateurs. 

Prints  and  other  pictures  were  mounted  by  several 
different  methods,  out  the  one  herein  described  was 
generally  used,  and  with  perfect  success.  The 
writer  has  in  his  possession  prints  mounted  this  way 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  more,  and  they  are  just 
as  smooth  as  the  day  they  were  nrKxintea.  and  the 
nrKxints  have  never  warped.  Nothing  is  required 
that  any  amateur  may  not  obtain,  and  with  but 
little  cost. 

As  to  materials:  First,  a  piece  of  glass,  a  little 
larger  than  the  largest  print  to  be  mounted.  F^te 
glass  was  used  in  the  store,  but  any  kind  will  do. 
provided  the  largest  print  is  not  over  8  x  10.  If 
larger,  the  glass  might  break.  Some  cheese-cloth, 
or  old  cotton  rags,  a  tray  of  clean  water,  small  pieces 
of  blotting  paper  (ordinary),  a  few  sheets  of  lintless 
blotting  paper,  two  sheets  of  pulp  or  heavy  cardboard 
some  small  pieces  of  manila  paper,  a  little  larger 
than  the  prints,  paste,  print-roller,  sharp  pointed 
knife,  and  brush.  This  last  the  writer  was  very 
particular  about.  Several  widths  were  used  in  thie 
business,  from  1 "  to  4"  wide,  according  to  the  size 
of  picture  to  be  mounted,  but  for  most  amateurs,  a 
i"  brush  will  be  found  about  right.  It  should  be  a 
rubber-set,  chisel-edge  brush,  of  good  quality.  One* 
will  not  then  be  troubled  by  finding  a  bristle  under 
the  print,  after  it  has  been  nicely  mounted.  The 
chiseled  edge  will  allow  the  paste  to  be  spread  ttdn. 


and  one  can  work  clox  to  the  edge  of  the  print,  with 
the  thin  edge  of  the  brush. 

A»  to  procedure:  Arrange  the  prints  in  a  pile,  face 
down,  smallest  en  top.  Now  place  them  in  the  tray 
of  w^ter.  face  down,  and  allow  to  soak  a  few  minutes 
until  limp.  Remove  them  from  the  water,  one  at  a 
time,  largest  first,  hold  it  up,  allowing  it  to  drain  a 
mcment.  then  place  it  face  down,  on  the  glass. 
With  a  scrft  rag.  or  a  piece  of  blotter,  remove  all 
the  suTphis  water  possible.  On  this  print,  place  the 
next,  removing  all  the  moisture  possiole.  Continue 
this  operation,  until  all  the  prints  are  on  the  glass,  in 
H  pile.  If  a  smaller  print  is  placed  en  one  that  is 
larger,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  center,  and  not  close 
lo  the  edge.  When  the  prints  are  in  a  pile,  remove 
all  the  water  possible,  with  the  print-r<dler;  then, 
with  a  cloth,  wipe  the  glass  arotind  the  edse  of  the 
prints  thoroughly  dry.  Place  the  glass,  with  the 
prints,  a  little  to  the  left,  the  mounts,  on  each  of  which 
the  properposition  for  the  print  has  been  marked,  a 


Charging  the  brush  with  paste,  which  should  be  thin 
but  strong,  spread  it  on  the  back  of  the  print,  working 
it  frotn  the  center  toward  and  over  the  edge,  but  be 
turt  and  not  come  back,  against  the  edge  of  the  print, 
as  paste  may  then  get  on  the  face  of  the  print.  Use 
as  little  paste  as  possiUe.  Place  the  mount  in 
frtnt  of  you.  and  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  lift 
the  edge  of  the  print  from  the  pile,  take  hold  of  it 
with  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  atid  place  it  in  its 
position  on  the  mount.  Lay  one  of  the  small  pieces 
of  manila  paper  on  the  print,  and  rub  the  print 
down  on  the  mount  with  the  fingers,  working  from 
the  center  toward  the  edge,  making  sure  that  there 
are  rio  air  bubbles  uiKler  the  print.  A  print-roller 
may  be  used  if  thought  necessary  or  advisable.  A 
sheet  of  Itntless  blotting  paper,  should  be  laid  on  on* 
of  the  sheets  of  card  or  pulp  board,  and  the  mounted 
prints  placed  thereon,  when  it  is  full,  another 
jheet  of  blotting  paper  is  placed  over  the  mounted 
pnnls.  and  other  prints  placed  on  it  until  all  the  prints 
are  mounted.  A  sheet  of  blotting  paper  should  be 
placed  over  the  last  layer  of  prints,  and  the  pulp 
board  over  this.  The  writer  then  placed  the  whole 
thing  in  a  large  copying  press,  obtained  from  a  junk 
dealer,  screwed  it  ciown  tight,  and  left  them  over 
night,  or  until  thoroughly  dry.  They  were  then 
taken  out  of  the  press.  wh«i  they  would  be  perfectly 
flat,  and  would  stav  in  that  condition,  permartaitly. 
but  they  muit  be  dry,  when  taken  from  under  ] 
sure.  Any  kind  of  a  weight,  as  a  flatiron. 
all  right,  it  heavy  eraufix. 

Sometimes,  if  but  few  prints  were  tobemounted, 
they  were  not  placed  in  the  tray  of  water,  but  were 
laid,  face  down,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  the  paste 
applied  to  the  dry  print,  rubbing  in.  until  the  print 
was  limp.  It  was  then  mounted  as  described  above. 
As  stated,  the  writer  has  prints  mounted  anywhere 
[rem  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago,  by  both  methods 
and  they  arc  as  flat  as  the  day  they  were  mounted. 
SoinelLmes.  when  prints  were  wanted  in  a  hurry, 
■"'  '  "  o  dry  them  under  pressure. 

■--    ithe  mount,  or 

,  -js  pasted  to  the 

back  of  the  mount,  both  being  the  same  size.  The 
IMQoforte  would  counteract  the  pull  of  the  other.and 
the  mount  would  not  warp.  If  the  prints  could  dry 
eien  a  few  minutes  urxfer  pressure,  so  much  the 
better.  —  Geo.  Reed  Stevens. 
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New  Criticism  Print  No.  27 

OTHER  ANSWERS 

I  have  found  that  the  best  manner  to  prevent 
cockling,  when  mounting  prints  with  paste,  is  to  — 

Secure  a  good  grade  ol^  library  paste,  arKl  apply 
directly  to  the  back  of  the  print  with  the  fuigcr. 
Do  not  mix  any  water  with  the  paste,  but  rub  on 
briskly.  The  paste  may  seem  slightly  dry  at  first, 
but  will  rapidly  become  workable. 

Rub  well  until  a  very  thin  even  coating  of  the 
paste  is  secured,  using  care  that  all  edges  and  comers 
are  covered. 

The  print  should  then  be  placed  on  the  mount, 
srrxxrthing  it  out  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  at.the  same 
time  cleaning  the  print  of  any  paste  that  may  be  on  it. 

Cover  with  a  piece  of  clean  white  paper,  and  rub 
over  it  carefully  with  a  warni  iron,  using  care  to  see 
that  the  iron  is  not  too  hot,  for  such  a  condition  will 
cause  the  print  to  curl  up.  The  temperature  should 
be  just  warm  enough  to  be  sli^tly  uncomfortable  to 
the  touch.  Should  the  print  curl  up  on  the  edges, 
pull  it  up  from  the  mount  as  far  as  possifade,  and  nih 
more  paste  on  it  back  as  far  as  possible,  and  press 
with  a  cooler  iron. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  paste  will  be  dry,  the  print  is 
smooth.  ar>d  it  is  on  to  stay.  —  Floyd  H.  Kelly 
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My  method  of  mounting  prints  with  paste  is  as 
follows: 

Taking  them  from  the  wash  water,  I  lay  them  face 
down  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and  set  the  latter  up  on  edge 
and  allow  to  drain  thoroughly.  Then  with  a  roller  I 
squeegee  all  the  water  possible  out  of  them.  Before 
applying  the  paste  a  blotter  is  laid  on  the  top  print 
and  the  roller  passed  over,  it  back  and  forward,  the 
blotter  moved  far  enough  to  apply  a  dry  surface,  the 
roller  again  passed  over  it  using  a  firm  pressure,  the 
object  of  course  being  to  get  rid  of  all  the  moisture 
possible.  The  paste  is  then  applied  in  the  usual  way. 
the  print  placed  on  the  mount ,  a  blotter  laid  down  and 
with  the  roller  it  is  pressed  onto  the  mount.  This  of 
course  is  the  conventional  way  of  mounting  prints. 

Now  take  notice :  —  When  a  print  has  been  mount- 
ed, in  a  nrxxnent  or  so.  it  begins  to  curl  upwards. 
After  more  or  less  time,  depending  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  mount  it  will  begin  to  recede,  and  finally 
become  perfectly  flat.  When  it  reaches  that  point 
tum  it  upside  down,  —  that  is  lay  it  on  its  face  and 
let  it  dry : 

When  I  have  only  a  few  prints  to  mount  I  use  the 
dining  room  table,  the  latter  of  course  being  cov- 
ered with  a  table-cloth,  but  when  more  room  is 
needed  I  use  the  carpeted  parlor  floor. 

The  surface  on  which  the  prints  are  laid  must  be 
flat,  and  must  have  some  kind  of  a  cloth  covering, 
and  of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  cover- 
ing must  be  dry. 

1  have  mounted  prints  in  this  manner  up  to  8  x  lo 
indies,  on  mounts  from  one  to  three-ply  and 
with  care  my  prints,  or  rather  mounts,  are  flat 
or  practically  so.  The  main  points  seem  to  be 
to  get  all  the  moisture  possible  out  of  the  print  be- 
fore applying  the  paste,  and  turning  the  mount 
face  down  at  the  proper  instant.  I  have  found  this 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  mounting  wet  prints 
from  among  all  the  methods  recommended.  In  fact 
the  only  objection  I  can  And  to  it  is  the  amount  of 
room  required  when  a  creat  number  of  large  prints 
are  to  be  mounted.  — J.  W.  Koenig. 

During  many  years  of  experience.  I  have  tried 
several  so-called  non-cockling  mountants  and  while 
some  of  them  were  fairly  satisfactory  none  were 
absolutely  so.  The  great  fault  with  tl^m  all  is  the 
time  necessary  for  their  preparation  and  application. 
They  are  all  right  for  one  or  two  prints,  but  for 
mounting  large  numbers  of  prints  they  are  decidedly 
too  slow  in  application  to  be  practical. 

In  using  any  standard  mountant.  I  find  that  a 
minimum  of  curl  in  any  stock  card  mount  may  be 
secured  by  applying  the  paste  to  the  print  as  thinly 
as  is  consistent  with  perfect  attachment.  The 
stiffer  the  paste,  the  more  pronounced  will  be  the 
bend  in  the  mount. 

A  formula  for  a  gelatine  mountant  giving  very 
little  curl  is  as  follows: 

Nelson  No.  i  Gelatine 4  oz. 

Water 16    oz. 

Soften  the  gelatine  in  the  water  and  liquify,  then 
add  a  little  at  a  time  the  following: 

Methylated  spirit 5  oz. 

Glycerine i    oz. 

The  mountant  is  used  hot,  in  this  manner.  A 
piece  of  ground  glass  is  dipped  in  hot  water  and 
drained.  The  mountant  is  brushed  over  it  and 
the  print  laid  face  up  on  the  pasted  surface,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  clean  paper  and  rubbed  into  absolute 
contact.  It  is  then  removed  and  pressed  down  on 
the  mount. 
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Glue  is  fairly  satisfactory,  its  best  quality  being 
quickness  of  preparation.  The  back  of  the  print  is 
simply  coated  with  glue  and  then  pinned  face  down 
to  a  drawing  board  until  thoroughly  dry.  After 
trimming  the  print,  the  face  of  the  mount  is  moist- 
ened wim  a  sponge  or  clean  rag.  the  print  is  put  in 
position,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
glass  upon  which  pressure  is  put.  for  about  a  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  One  must  use  care,  how- 
ever, in  the  choice  of  a  mount  when  using  this 
method,  as  the  colors  in  many  cover  papers  and 
Bristol  Boards  will  not  stana  wetting,  but  will 
streak.  —  G.  W.  Visser. 

I  would  submit  the  plan  I  have  used  on  small  and 
large  prints,  heavy  and  light  paper  and  mounts. 

Cover  the  back  of  the  print  with  a  good  coating 
of  the  paste  and  lay  it  aside  till  perfectly  dry. 

WhCT»  ready  to  mount,  wet  the  surface  of  the  mount 
thorou£^y  with  water  and  place  the  print  in  its 
proper  place  and  rub  into  contact.  Then  put  the 
mounted  print  between  two  pieces  of  heavy  plate 
glass  and  leave  till  dry.  Extra  weight  may  be  put 
on  top  of  the  glass  but  usually  is  not  necessary.  — 
Robert  Melrose. 

MARCH  QUESTION  FOR  READERS 

If  you  were  building  a  house  for  yourself  and  could 
include  a  darkroom  in  the  plans,  how  mould  you 
locate  and  arrange  it? 

This  is  a  question  which  should  interest  many. 
Most  readers  have  no  darkroom,  or  at  best  a  make- 
shift, but  a  large  number  wish  they  could  have  one 
to  meet  their  own  ideas.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
bi'"  d  your  dream  castle  —  but  don't  run  the  cost  up 
t      ligh. 

i'OT  the  best  answer  to  this  question  received  by 
April  1 5  a  credit  of  $2.00  towards  books  of  our  publi- 
cation will  be  awarded.  Address  the  Question  Box 
Editor,  and  please  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


OUR   COMPETITIONS 

SENIOR  COMPETITION 

The  first  prize  in  the  Senior  Competition  was 
awarded  to  Lyle  A.  Morse  for  "The  Bird's  Twilight 
Song."  a  charming  outdoor  genre  study.  Though 
made  in  September,  the  sparse  foliage  gives  one  al- 
most the  impression  of  early  spring.  Trus  is  largely 
due  to  the  direction  of  the  lighting,  which  illuminated 
the  leaves  most  brilliantly,  and  gives  them  a  color 
value  similar  to  that  of  the  li^t  green  of  early 
spring.  This  lighting  also  brings  out  the  figure  in 
strong  relief  against  the  background  and  gives  a 
modeling  and  an  aerial  perspective  which  makes  the 
picture  very  effective.  The  composition  is  carefully 
thought  out  both  in  respect  to  lines  and  masses. 
Made  with  a  4  x  5  Korona  camera,  equipped  with 
Q-inch  Verito  lens,  in  Van  Cortland  Park  near  New 
York  City.  The  exposure  at  5.30  P.  M.  in  Septem- 
ber, in  good  light,  was  2  seconds  with  a  K3  filter 
at  /:4  5-  The  Premo  Speed  Pack  was  developed 
with  pyro  in  a  tank  and  printed  on  Artura. 


The  second  prize  was  given  to  John  C.  Bird  for 
his  print  entitled  "The  oame  Supreme/*  a  football 
ncture  taken  at  Allegheny  Ccdiege.  Meadville, 
ramsyl vania.  This  is  a  most  unusual  print .  because 
of  its  decorative  quality.  The  action  of  the  game  i$ 
sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  attention  through  the 
arch  and  yet  the  print  is  more  than  a  picture  of  a 
football  game.  It  places  it  in  a  frame  and  connects 
it  with  the  outside  world.  The  picture  is  really  a 
poster  and  would  be  most  effective  for  advertising 
purposes.  Made  with  a  4  x  5  Revolving  Back 
Graflex.  equipped  with  qyi-inch  Tessar  Ic  lens. 
The  picture  was  made  at  3  P.  M.  in  October  in  good 
light  with  instantaneous  exposure.  The  Eastman 
Speed  Rim  was  developed  in  pyro  and  printed  on 
Artura  Carbon  Black  E  Rough  Buff. 

The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  "Portrait  of  A 
Modem  Girl*  by  Mrs.  Sterling  Smith.  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  rather  unconventional  por- 
traiture, the  figure  dividing  the  attention  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  wi3i  the  architectural  details.  Perhaps 
the  space  in  which  the  figure  is  placed  is  stressed 
rather  too  much,  but  if  the  right  half  of  the  picture  be 
covered  it  will  he  seen  that  the  whole  print  is  much 
more  impressive  than  the  narrow  panel.  The 
placine  of  the  two  verticals  and  the  effective  opposi- 
tion ofthe  horizontals  makes  a  charmine  compoation. 
Made  with  a  Century  6}4  x  S}4  View  camera 
equipped  with  a  7-irKn  Cooke  lens;  the  exposure 
was  made  indoors  in  San  Die^.  California,  and  was 
about  10  seconds  at  noon  in  Uecember  in  moderate 
diffused  light.  The  Eastman  Portrait  Film  was 
developed  in  RodirK>l  end  printed  on  rough  Palla- 
diotype. 

Honorable  Mentions  were  awarded  as  folic  ws;  , 
GuU  Near  Our  Ship  Walter  L.  Bogu  c 

Going  Fishing  John  N.  Consdorf 

The  HoUyhock  Girl  Louis  A.  Dyar 

Galloping  On  Geo.  W.  French 

The  Sculptor  Herbert  J .  Harper 

Fluffy  Paul  W.  Macfarlane 

Marie  Geo.  Miller,  Jr. 

Pep  and  Powder  Aplenty  Alexander  Murray 

A  July  IDay  F.  A  .Northrup 

Industry  G.  W.  Schinkel 

The  Willows  J .  W.  Schuler 

Under  Waiting  Orders  James  Thomson 

Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 
Road  to  the  Pasture  F.  E.  Bronson 

Merry  Christmas  E.  H.  Brown 

Beams  of  Lidit  Stephen  J.  Bushya 

The  Woods  Flock  Franklin  Chapman 

Where  Town  and  Country  Meet     Edwin  B.  Collins 
Passing  Storm  C.  F.  Dieckman 

Oespair  —  The  Valley  of  the  Shadow 

Victor  D.  Elmere 
Guardians  of  the  Hills  Edwin  A.  Falk 

Evening  J.  H.  Field 

Outdoor  Portrait  Gustave  Glueckert 

Winter's  Mantle  Chas.  T.  Graves 

Qyde  Holt  R.  M.  Hart 

Brooklyn  Bridge  J.  Kirkland  Hodges 

The  Whispers  of  the  Woods  liro  Tto 

A  River  Vista  E.  E.  Jones 

The  Fount  of  Summer  Frank  King 

Watching  Grand  C>ad  W.  Kitchen 

My  Hobby  Leo  Kraft 

Winter  Dr.  E.  L.  H.  McGinnis 

Winter  Sunshine  Louis  R.  Murray 

Com  Eating  Contest  Arthur  Palme 

Portrait  of  Miss  R.  Thomas  A.  Pilling 

Foliage  H.  B.  Rudolph 


The  Brook  in  Winter  J  as.  J.  Ryan 

Thaw  J.  H.  Saunders 

Viewing  the  Canyon  J.  A.  Singler 
Vista  of  River,  Field  and  Farm   Herman  D.  Warren 

Still  Life  B.  M.  Whitlock 

The  Mouse  Trap  Wm.  J.  Wilson 

Sunset  Before  a  Storm  Oliver  P.  Young 

JUNIOR  COMPETITIONS 

The  first  prize  in  the  Junior  Competition  was 
awarded  to  Charles  H.  Kragh  for  his  print  entitled 
**0n  The  Home  Trail.*'  Criticism  seems  urKalled 
for;  the  picture  tells  its  own  story  and  every  element 
of  tone  and  line  from  clouds  to  foregrourxl  is  in 
harmony.  Made  iri  China  with  a  3^  x  4K  Adams 
Reflex  camera  fitted  with  a  6-irKh  Goerz  Dagor 
lens.  The  exposure  at  8  A.  M.  in  April  in  diffused 
light  was  1-8  second  at  /:6.8.  The  Ilford  Special 
Rapid  plate  was  developed  with  pyro-soda  ard 
printed  on  Kodak  Royal  Bromide,  sulphide  toned. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  "What  Shall  I 
Write?**  by  Theo.  M.  Fisher,  a  pleasant  genre  study 
in  soft  tones.  The  posing  is  very  effective  and  the 
lines  of  ^^re  and  costume  are  attractively  handled. 
Made  in  Colorado  with  an  8  x  10  Eastman  View  Cam- 
era equipped  with  a  Struss  single  lens  of  i8irKh  focus. 
The  exposure  at  11  A.  M.  in  July  with  a  medium 
light  was  5  seconds  at  /:8.  The  Cramer  I  so  plate 
was  developed  in  Rodinal  and  printed  on  Azo. 

Honorable  Mentions  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 
Off  to  the  Sheep-camp  Ronald  E.  Cask 

The  Boudoir  Cap  H.  E.  Horrigan 

A  Country  Lane  Garnet  E.  Jacques 

Pine  Trees  on  a  Plateau  L  Komamiya 

**Hey,  You!*'  Howard  E.  Louis 

In  Trap  —  Rock  Valley  C.  W.  Pratt 

Metropolitan  Tower  Ivan  Sokoloff 

The  Ice  Cutter  Harold  Winslow 

Commendatons  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 
The  Emigrant  Ship  R.  H.  Addison 

A  Comer  of  the  Wood  Lot  Stuart  C.  Baits 

The  Last  Ravs  Wm.  E.  Barr 

The  Critical  Moment  Karl  A.  Baumgaertel 

The  Water  Falls  Harry  Beelcr.  Jr. 

Something  Interesting  C.  W.  Beese 

Edgebrook  H.  J.Brennan 

The  Winding  Path  to  the  Mists  Beyond  M.  E  Brown 
Jeanette  D.  H.  Burger 

The  Road  to  the  Bam  F.  H.  Chant 

The  Season  Opens  Miss  V.  E.  Condon 

Grey  Souirrel  H.  E  Erickson 

Who's  Afraid  of  Soap  and  Water 

Joseph  A.  Evarigelista 
Lillian  Howard  Fowler 

Wintry  Reflections  Arthur  Gillam 

Home  Portrait  K.  R.  Gipple 

Twins  Albert  Hardman 

He  Loves  Me,  He  Loves  Me  Not  Willard  H.  Harting 


Steads 
First  Steps 
Signs  of  Autumn 
A  Wayside  Drink 
Homeward  Bound 
Fisherman's  Rest 
Tourists  at  Niagara  Falls 
The  Teacher 
Decorative  Panel 


H.  L.  Herr 

Hubert  HiU 

W.  Keibel 

J  as.  S.  Loomis 

Wm.  F.  Lowy 

J  as.  F.  McKae 

Arthur  W.  Moreau 

Walter  Mucklow 

Hannah  G.  Myrick 


Anticipation-Realization-Gratification 

M.  W.  Osterweis 
lalie  Mrs.  W.  R.  Peamnan 

Heart  of  a  Rose  Roland  W.  Reed 
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Winter  Landscape 

Home  Portrait 

By  the  Forest  Edge 

Spring 

Le  Petit  PavfUon 

Just  fcR'  a  Scent 

Moonlight  on  Lake 

At  the  Foot  of  the  Hill 

TTic  Cathedral 

[f  Winter  Comes.  Can  Spring 

In  the  Heart  of  Centra]  Park 
Hunting  the  Pulex  Irritans 
Summer  Day 


Paul  Richardson 

Arthur  Rotenson 

Howard  K.  Rowe 

Wells  F.  Samson 

Joseph  Sitek 

EJanO.  Smith 

G.  A.  Smith 

Harvey  R.  Sutcliffe 

Bancroft  Townshend 

be  Far  Behind 

Dr.  Chas.  Weston 

B.  F.  WilUrd 

R.  D.  Wilson 

John  B.  Ziemanski 


ROLL  CF  HONOR 

FIRST  PRIZE 

J.  H.  FieU  8 

SECOND  PRIZE 

Geo.  W.  French  8  Alexander  Murray  6 

H.  B.  Rudolph  7  Kenneth  D.  Smith  6 

THIRD  PRIZE 
J.  Herbert  Saunders  8  Wm.  J .  Wilson  6 

F.  D.  Burt  6  W.  R.  Bradfond  j 

Jared  Gardrwr  6  L.  A.  Morse  j 

HONCMtABLE  MENTlOsI.  SENIOR  CLASS 
Louis  A,  Dyar  1 1  Junvention  Ocampo  6 

Gustav  Glueckert  1 1  Qark  H.  Rutter  6 

W.  Kitchen  to  Oliver  P.  Young  6 

Sotaro  Saba  lo  Louis  R,  Murray  5 

Fred  E.  Crum  q  F.  A,  Norlhrup  j 

Irs  T.  Bronson  8  Robert  P.  Nute  ; 

Herbert  J.  Harper  8  Walter  Rutherford  j 

Edwin  B.  Collins  7  James  Thomson  j 

Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns  ; 
COMMENDATION.  SENlCR  CLASS 


Walter  L.  Bogert  ,. 
Chas.  D.  Meservey  11 
C.  B.  Weed  iq 
Walter  R.  Henry  ij 
Dr.  E.  L.  C.  McGinis 
Arthur  Palme  i : 
Gus  Schinkel  1 1 
C  M.  Harris  10 
J.  A.  Singler  10 
1.  K.  Hodges  q 
Frank  King  q 
Leo  Kraft  a 
E.  W.  Quiplev  c 
Herman  C 


H.  K.  Armura  8 
F.  E.  Bronson  8 
E.E.Joncs7 
H,  B.  Neal  8 
B.  M.  Whitlock  8 
Stephen  J .  Bushya  6 
Wm.  S  Davis  6 
Victor  D.  Elmere  6 
R-  M,  Hart  6 
Dr.  L.  Broe  5 
John  N,  Craisdorf  s 
Geo.  Miller.  Jr.  5 
M.  L.  Shattuck  6 
ren  a  Arthur  H.  Travers  5 

HONORABLE  MENTION.  JUNIOR  CLASS 
H  Bowly  5  J.  lto5 

Joseph  F.  Westgate  j 
COVIMENDATION.  JUNIC«  CLASS 
F.  H.  Chant  21  .  .     r,  ^ 

W.  Keibel  II 
JohhZiemansk   11 
Garnet  E.  Jacques  iS 
Edwards  H.  Smith  17 
Howard  E.  Louis  16 
Harvey  C.  Pendery  16 
Paul  Richardsui  15 
P.  F.  Squier  .4 
L.  Armchambault  i] 
Geo.  A.  Beane.  Jr.  13 
H.J.  Brennan  ii 
Tatbot  Richardson  11 
Howard  K.  Rowe  ii 
I.F.Webster  11 
Wm.  E.  Barr  i  ■ 
W.  W.  Kunt2  1 1 
John  Paton,  Jr.  11 
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A.  C.  Norton  8 

Juan  St.  Cere  8 

G.  A.  Smith  8 

John  H,  D.  Blar^e  7 

A.  W.  Crawford  7 

Robt.  E.  DeLand  7 

R.  W.  Garwood  7 

C.  V.  Hewitt  7 

1.  Komaniya  7 

Rex  G.  Mattice  7 

Stephen  J.  Palickar  7 

E.  L  Williams  7 

Walter  P.  Baming  6 

Willard  H.  Harting  6 

Geo.  F.  Hogan  6 

Wm.  T.  McGrath  6 


P.  A.  Caiaubon  10 
Stephm  F.  Isaac  10 
J,  W.  Jeffers  10 
Wm.  F.  Lowe  lo 
H.J.Mahlenbrock  10 
M.  W.  Osterweis  10 
Ivan  Sokoloff  10 
Alfred  S-  Upton  10 
John  A.  Elkirks  q 
Simon  Jochamowicr  q 
B.  F.  Willard  q 
A.  S.  Workman  8 
Marjorie  Chater  8 
Chester  Demaree  8 
las.  .V  Dunham  8 
&lwin  A.  Falk  8 


Hannah  G.  Myrick,  M.  D,  6 

Dr.  C.  W.  Pratt  6 

Harry  Beeler,  Jr.  j 

Mary  E.  Benham  j 

E,  I.  Browne  5 

R.  E.  Cask  5 

J.  L.  Oybum  j 

Herbert  L.  Douglas  5 

Geo.  L.  Heath  5 

Johnjansons 

Harry  G.  Pearce  s 

Edwin  A.  Roberts  j 

Ford  E,  Samuel  j 

A.  M.  Tofulinson  j 

John  Tomelb  5 

R.  D.  Wilson  { 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 
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We  have  given  space  this  month  to  3  series  of 
photographs  by  Nickolas  Muray.  a  young  pho- 
tographer of  New  York,  who  first  attracted  public 
notice  by  exhibiting  at  the  Lorxkwi  Salon  of  iqio. 
One  of  the  pictures  shown  by  him  at  that  time  and 
place  was  reproduced  in  American  Photography 
for  October,  iqi  [ .  ar>d  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
Mr.  Muray  s  work,  the  writer  to^  owasion  to  seek 
him  out  at  his  New  York  studio  and  become  familiarsi^ 
with  his  n^thods  and  ability.  We  have  from  tiriK-  V 
to  time  published  other    spec  mens  of    his  '    '  ' 

which  is  rapidly  becoming  famous,  and  Mr. 
now  stands  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most  brilliiq 
and  versatile  of  the  younger  photographers  of 
York-  The  Print  Committee  of  the  New  York  C_^ 
era  Ctub.  always  on  the  Io(d<out  for  new  genius«Si\ 
has  recently  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  club  a  com-^C 
preherwive  exhibition  of  his  work,  reviewed  elsewhere-., 
in  this  number,  and  from  these  pictures  we  have   ■ 
selected  a  number  for  reproduction,  nine  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  present  issue. 

Muray  s  studio  is  on  the  tc^  floor  of  an  old  house 
in  Greenwich  Village.  New  York.  The  room  is 
scarcely  twenty  feet  in  its  longest  dimension  and  tha 
effective  space  is  sliortened  by  the  fact  that  the  froo* 
wall  has  a  sloping  roof  broken  bya  couple  of  dornvr 
windows,  what  with  a  grand  piano  and  a  setteo 
in  front  of  an  open  fireplace,  the  working  width  il 
only  a  dozen  feet.  Necessarily  illumination  is  bf 
means  of  electric  arcs  and  nitrogen  bulbs,  and  in  tW 
tiny  room,  with  very  little  freedom  of  nxttion  for  tiM 
camera,  the  artist  lias  made  all  of  the  wonderra 
figure  studies  which  he  has  exhibited  and  publishecl 
with  the  excepti(»i  of  a  few  taken  outdoors. 

Of  course  he  has  been  fortunate  in  his  modelfc 
Into  Greenwich  Village  have  flocked  the  poetsanfl 
painters,  the  dancers  and  folk  of  the  stage,  all  thoM 
who  love  picturesqueness  and  freedom  of  action 
The  folk  of  Greenwich  Village  are  mostly  young  and 
full  of  the  zest  of  living.  Modeb  are  many;  soiM 
pose  as  a  livelihood,  some  pose  to  advertise  them- 
selves in  their  theatrical  activities,  some  pose  foi 
sheer  love  of  art.     So.  lilte  the  painter.  Muray  hu 


found  it  easy  to  get  models  for  his  photography  and 
is  fortunate  in  finding  women  of  lovely  face 
and  lissome  form,  picturesquely-clad  dancers  and 
actresses,  and  young  girls  whose  graceful  and  rounded 
curves  are  full  of  the  freshness  of  budding  beauty. 
He  has  enabled  us  to  behold  pictures  of  womankind 
such  as  no  previous  photographer  has  produced  in 
such  number  and  beauty. 

We  may  safely  say  that  Muray's  pictures  of  the 
nude  surpass  any  previously  made  by  an  American 
photographer.  Stieglitz  has  given  us  technical 
renderings  of  torsos  of  unsurpassable  quality. 
Steichen  and  Demachy  and  Le  Begue  have  rendered 
their  nudes  in  unsurpassable  subtleties  of  gradation 
through  the  controlled  processes,  but  Muray  works 
with  direct  prints  and  in  his  bromide  shows  grace, 
quality,  and  subtlety  combined  with  a  command  of 
the  sweep  and  line  which  places  him  at  the  apex  of 
this  branch  of  photography. 

Individual  criticism  of  these  pictures  is  unnecessary. 
The  selection  which  we  give  snows  <»ily  a  suggestion 
of  his  power,  but  no  lover  of  art  who  saw  it  will 
soon  forget  the  wonderful  impression  produced  by 
the  solid  walb  full  of  pictures  at  his  show  at  the 
Camera  Club  of  New  York. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
criticism  of  the  other  pictorial  contents  of  this  num- 
ber. Mr.  Weston's  pnotographs  of  China  are  amply 
e^^lained  by  his  own  article,  and  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  Madame  Olga  Petrova.  taken  by  a  profes- 
sional who  specializes  in  theatrical  photography,  is 
far  more  than  a  mere  professional  portrait.  It 
shows  a  wonderful  woman  portrayed  most  attrac- 
tively, a  sumptuous  combination  of  background, 
costume  and  fan  to  set  off  a  remarkable  personality. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Photocrams  of  the  Year  1021.  The  Annual  Re- 
view of  the  World's  Pictorial  Photographic  Work. 
Edited  by  F.  J.  Mortimer.  F.  R.  P.  S.  Tennant 
and  Ward,  Agents,  103  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

This  year's  "Photograms"  is  as  attractive  a  vol- 
ume as  ever.  The  34  pa^es  of  reading  matter 
include  "The  Year's  Work  *  by  the  editor.  Pic- 
torial Photography  in  iqii  by  F.  C.  Tilney  and 
articles  on  the  progress  of  pictorial  photography 
throughout  the  world  contributed  by  Harold  Caz- 
neaux  (Australia).  Arthur  S.  Goss  (Canada).  Rev. 
H.  O.  Fcnton  (New  Zealand).  Wilfred  Sketch  (South 
Africa).  Floyd  Vail  (America).  H.  B^jergel  Goodwin 
(Sweden  and  Norway).  G.  Pascaud  (France),  Stefano 
Bricarelli  (Italy).  Hans  Waago  (Denmark).  Adriaan 
Boer  (Holland),  Jose  Ortiz  Echague  (Spain)  and 
Sotaro  Saba  Oapan).  The  rest  of  the  volume  is 
filled  with  a  generous  display  of  nearly  seventy 
pictures  which  are  reproduced  with  the  excellence 
that  we  have  come  to  expect  from  the  publishers  of 
this  always  welcome  book.  The  general  tone  of  the 
comments  on  the  progress  of  photography  is  opti- 
mistic and  Mr.  Mortimer  notes  that  thsre  is  a  notable 


tendency  "more  frequently  to  express  the  character- 
istic qualities  of  p>hotography  in  picture-making 
than  to  rely  more  upon  a  striving  after  the  effects 
given  by  other  graphic  processes.'  This,  we  think, 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  indicate  that  photography  is 
finding  again  the  favor  that  it  enjoyed  in  the  years 
preceding  the  war.  Mr.  Sotaro  Sabia  of  Yokohama, 
who  is  a  frequent  contributor  of  pictures  to  our 
competitions,  is  particularly  enthusiastic  regarding 
the  rapid  expansion  of  pictorial  photography  as  a 
hobby  in  Japan.  He  reports  that  at  the  yearly 
photographic  exhibition  held  at  Uyeno  Park  in 
Tokio  some  three  or  four  hundred  pictures  were 
selected  out  of  thousands  contributed  from  all 
quarters  of  Japan  as  well  as  from  abroad.  In 
picturesque  language  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "pre- 
sumably a  great  number  of  young  men  have  thrown 
their  bottles  away  in  order  to  carry  a  camera  in  the 
same  hand."  and  he  further  reports  the  rather 
startling  event  that  "Two  photographic  magazines 
gave  birth  in  Tokio  quite  recently."  We  are  in- 
terested to  learn  that  pictorialist  in  Japan  use  soft- 
focus  lenses  to  a  great  extent.  The  price  of  this 
volume  is  $2.50  in  strong  paper  covers  and  $3.50 
in  cloth. 

Handbook  for  Process  Photographers,  a 
practical  guide  to  the  making  of  line  and  half-tone 
negatives  by  the  wet  collodion  method  for  use  in  the 
photo-engraving  process.  By  Everett  R.  Eaton. 
Published  by  the  author.     Price  $1.50. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  practical  and  helpful  little 
volume  written  by  an  expert  with  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  practical  guide  for  the  beginner  who 
desires  to  become  an  intelligent  operator  rather 
than  a  "hit  arKl  miss"  workrnan.  The  writer  has 
tried  to  show  that  the  principles  underlying  the  art 
are  not  mysterious  or  vague  and  that  anyone  with  a 
little  stuciy  and  practice  can  arrive  at  a  clear  con- 
ception of  their  meaning.  Both  line  negatives  and 
half-tones  are  dealt  with  in  detail  and  the  writer  is 
careful  to  explain  not  only  how  things  should  be 
done,  but  why  they  should  be  done  in  that  particular 
way.  It  is  a  book  that  every  practical  process  worker 
would  find  exceedingly  useful. 

One  Hundred  Advertisements  for  Photog- 
raphers. Written  and  published  by  The  Abel 
Publishing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  iqii. 
Price  $3.00. 

This  is  the  third  book  of  studio  advertisments  is- 
sued by  the  Abel  Publishing  Company  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  splendid  material  in  previous  issues.  In  this 
series  will  be  found  new  ideas  for  photographic  ad- 
vertising for  special  occasions,  such  as  birthdays, 
Christmas.  Graduation.  Mother's  Day  and  Valen- 
tine's Day  and  some  clever  suggestions  for  advertising 
home  portraiture,  groups  and  pictures  of  men, 
children  and  the  young  folks.  In  addition  to  these 
are  two  pages  of  lantern  slides  that  have  been  used 
to  draw  business  through  the  motion  picture 
theaters  and  which  are  published  as  a  suggestion  of 
what  can  be  done  along  this  line,  some  snappy 
envelope  stuffers,  photographic  slogans  and  some 
human  interest  articles  from  newspapers.  In  the 
introductory  note  will  be  found  some  useful  hints  on 
profitable  advertising.  Every  professional  photog- 
rapher needs  this  book,  for  all  must  advertise  and 
the  abundant  material  here  provided  will  prevent 
many  costly  mistakes  and  waste  of  expensive  space. 
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Poems  of  the  Dance,  an  Antholxxsy.  Edited 
and  Illustrated  by  Edward  R.  Dickson,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Louis  Untcrmeyer.  New  York, 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  iqii. 

The  poems  grouped  together  in  this  collection 
range  from  ancient  Hindu  classics.  1500  to  1000 
B.  C.  up  to  the  poets  of  iqig.  All  phases  of  danc- 
ing are  lightly  touched  upon,  from  the  half  clad 
child  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  barrel  organ  in  a 
New  York  stum;  to  Isadora  Duncan  and  Pavlova. 
Even  "the  dancers  in  yellow!  tall,  saffron- 
garmented  poplars  with  arms  uplifted,  slender- 
limbed  beeches  draped  in  a  rrKxlest  russet,  chest- 
nuts, walnuts  and  sassafrasses  and  rufHe-skirted 
maples' are  irKluded.  Riotous  ragtime,  the  stately 
saraband,  the  solemn  ceremonial  Cakewalk  and  hurri- 
canes of  Highland  reels  crowd  the  pages  of  this  unique 
volume  and  we  are  transported  by  tlifi  mere  turning  of 
a  few  pages  from  the  "smoky  lamplight  of  a  Smyrna 
cafe"  to  the  Hippodrome.  THe  editor  of  this  anthology 
is  well  known  to  us  and  our  readers  as  a  pictorialist 
endowed  with  unusual  skill  and  rare  artistic  per- 
ceptions and  his  book  is  embellished  with  more  than  a 
dozen  of  his  delightfully  decorative  pictures.  These 
are  described  as  "impersonal  pictures,  espousing 
the  cause  of  no  particular  dancer  or  school  of  dancing 
and  illustrating  no  particular  poem.  The  photogra- 
phic medium  has  been  employed  to  link  the  oldest 
with  the  newest  of  the  arts,  and  the  pictures  were 
nearly  all  made  beneath  unsecret  skies  and  sunlit 
landscape."  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  enjoyed  by 
many  for  it  appeals  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
poetry,  in  dancing  and  in  pictorial  photography. 

The  Story  of  the  Motion  Picture  65  B.  C.  to 
IQ20  A.  D.,  by  Ben  J.  Lubschez.  Reeland  Publish- 
ing Company,  Inc..  727  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Price  $1.00.  In  this  very  interesting  little 
book  the  author  telb  in  a  very  clear  and  concise 
manner  the  story  of  the  phenomenal  progress  of 
motion  pictures,  tracing  their  course  through  the 
Thaumatrope,  invented  in  1825,  the  Phenakis- 
toscope.  1833.  the  ZoetropCj^  1834.  and  the  Kinema- 
toscope.  invented  by  Dr.  Coleman  Sellers  in  1861 
which  was  the  first  machine  to  recognize  practically 
all  the  vital  principles  of  the  motion  picture.  The 
interesting  experiments  of  Edward  Muybridge  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  taking  pictures  with  a  series 
of  cameras  set  close  together  and  with  their  shutters 


set  off  in  close  succession,  and  the  discovery  in  i88q 
of  the  suitability  of  celluloid  for  carrying  the  photo- 
graphic  emulsion  with  the  long-fou^t  legal  battle 
for  the  rights  of  invention,  are  of  special  interest  to 
photographers.  Edison.  Pathe  and  Gaumont  are 
mentioned,  as  well  as  other  well  krK)wn  names,  and 
some  idea  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  motion 
picture  industry  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  diere 
are  over  30.000  theaters  attended  by  about  1 3  .ooo.co 
people  daily  and  that  more  than  2.000.000  a  day  is 
spent  in  admission  fees.  And  this  commercial  de- 
velopment has  taken  place  in  less  than  25  years. 
It  is  a  book  that  all  lovers  of  motion  pictures  will 
enjoy  reading. 

Miss  Sophie  L.  Lauflfer.  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,wlio 
is  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Pictorialists.  hekJ  a 
small  but  interesting  exhibition  of  her  prints  at  the 
Studio  of  Nickolas  Muray.  on  McDougisd  St.,  N.  Y. 
City,  from  Dec.  i  ith  to  Dec.  21st  last.  The  prints 
were  by  various  printing  processes,  bromoil.  prc^ 
dominating.  They  were  good  examples  of  thif 
industrious  lady's  work.  Many  of  thi  prints  had 
been  shown  in  a  number  of  the  large  exhibition* 
here  and  abroad.  —  Charles  H.  Davis. 

PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF  AMERICA 

The  first  meeting  this  year  of  the  P.  P.  A.  was  held 
at  the  Art  Center.  65-67  East  56  Street.  New  York 
City,  on  Monday  evening.  January  q.     Mr.  Elbert  . 
Macnaughton    presided.    The    spacious   hall   was 
crowded  to  the  doors.    Mr.  I  ra  W\  Martin  gave  us  t 
very  excellent  talk  upon  Still  Life;  his  remarks  were 
replete  with  wisdom  and  truths  in  re  compositiQii* 
Mr.  Martin  was  followed  by  Mr.  Richard  M.  GSt 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  whose  dissertatkxii^XO 
Landscapes  was  truly  elegant,  pleasing  and  instnM* 
tive;    his  many  references  to  the  term  *'landsc^^ 
adjuster"  were  a  great  source  of  joy  and  entertaiifr#^ 
ment.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  doit  has  coined  flr 
compound  etymological  entity  which  always  wiH  bi 
photographically  with  us.     There  was  a  lai^  enClf 
of  prints  illustrative  of  the  subjects  of  the  evenic^ 
Mrs.  Hervey  an^  the  rest  of  the  hanging  conruruttw 
are  to  be  highly  complimented  upon  their  indeliEi^ 
gable  energy  in  making  this  part  of  our  meetings  t 
great  success.  —  T.  W.  Kilmer. 


Place 
Pittsburgh  Salon 

Pictorial  Photographic  Society  of 
San  Francisco,  ist  Annual  Salon 
of  Photography 

Portland  Camera  Club.  Photographic 
Section  of  the  Portland  Society  of 
Art.     Annual  Salon. 

Camera  Qub 

1 2 1  W.  68th  St . .  New  York 

Photo  Contest  and  Exhibition 
for  Amateurs.    Under  Auspices 
of  Atlantic  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Birmingham  Photographic 
Society.     31st  Annual 
Ejdiibition. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS 
Date 
March  ist  to  March  31st.  1922 


May.  IQ22 

March  3rd  to  April  2nd.  1922 

March  ist  to  31st 
Entries  Close  March  ist. 


V 


March  ist  to  March  6th. 


For  information  write  to — 


H.  A.  Hussey,  Salon  Sec. 
64  Pine  Street. 
San  Francisco.  California 

O.  P.  T.  Wish,  Secretary 
Portland  Society  of  Art 
Portland,  Maine 

American  Photography  PrM^-*^ 
2nd  Annual  (Zompetitico 

Atlantic  City  Chamber  of  GQ|lfti^ 
merce.     Frank  H.  Fischeiv.' 
Chairman.  Atlantic  City,  f^A 

Mr.  Philip  Docker  * 

Birmingham  Medical  IrtstftUH^ 
Edmund  Street.  EtirminghttBli 
England. 


AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Vol.  XVI  BOSTON,  MASS.,  APRIL,  1922  No.  4 


OUR  SECOND  ANNUAL  COMPETITION 

FRANK   ROY  FRAPRIE 

PRINTS  submitted  in  the  Second  Annual  Competition  of  American  Pho- 
tography, entries  for  which  closed  February  i,  1922,  were  judged  on  February 
10.  The  number  of  prints  submitted  was  smaller  than  last  year,  a  fact  which 
has  been  noted  in  the  case  of  other  exhibitions  and  is  probably  to  be  ascribed 
in  some  measure  to  the  economic  depression  of  the  past  twelvemonth.  It  is 
also  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  rules  requested  that  not  more  than  five 
prints  be  submitted  by  any  competitor,  whereas  in  the  previous  competition 
entries  of  from  twelve  to  forty  or  fifty  prints  were  recorded.  This  year  we  received  1 1 72 
prints  from  360  competitors,  in  comparison  with  i6c8  prints  from  446  competitors  in  the 
previous  year.  The  decrease  was  largely  among  the  type  of  competitors  who  send  a 
number  of  small  unmounted  prints  of  the  class  which  may  be  called  average  snap-shots. 
Entries  of  this  nature  were  very  few  in  number  this  year,  whereas  in  1921  there  were 
nearly  a  hundred  such  lots.  The  pictures  submitted  were,  on  the  average,  of  a  very  high 
order  of  merit,  and  very  few  of  the  prints  did  not  deserve  serious  consideration. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  competition  was  that  the  number  of  prints  sent  from 
abroad  was  very  much  increased,  there  being  numerous  entries  from  England,  Scandinavia, 
and  Austria,  and  scattered  entries  from  a  number  of  other  foreign  countries.  The  foreign 
work,  while  as  a  rule,  unmounted  and  smaller  in  size  than  most  of  the  American  pictures, 
was  characterized  by  greater  care  and  study  in  the  selection  of  subject  and  execution  of  the 
print.  Most  of  the  foreign  prints  were  made  by  some  controlled  process,  such  as  gum 
bichromate,  bromoil,  or  bromoil  transfer. 

The  judges  were  Herbert  B.  Turner,  President  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club, 
Arthur  Hammond,  Associate  Editor  of  American  Photography,  and  the  writer.  The 
judging,  although  it  consumed  considerable  time,  did  not  present  any  special  difficulties. 
The  prints  were  gone  through  one  by  one,  each  print  being  judged  worthy  of  further 
consideration  or  laid  aside.  This  process  was  repeated  four  times,  the  last  judgment  re- 
sulting in  three  classes.  A,  B,  and  C.  The  A's  turned  out  to  contain  seventeen  prints 
and  from  these,  after  careful  and  prolonged  elimination,  three  were  demoted  to  Class  B. 
All  the  prints  in  Class  B  received  Honorable  Mention  and  the  remainder  of  the  Honorable 
Mentions  were  taken  from  Class  C  The  judges  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting  four 
prints  from  the  fourteen  in  Class  A  and  in  deciding  on  their  order  for  the  four  major  prizes. 
The  prize-winning  pictures  and  those  awarded  Honorable  Mention  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  Camera  Club,  121  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  from  March  i  to  March  31,  at 
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Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  from  April  5  to  1 5,  at  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Camera  Club,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  late  in  April  and  early  in  May,  at  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  in  May,  and  at  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C  U. 
Camera  Qub,  Boston,  Massachusetts  on  dates  yet  to  be  announced  in  October,  iqzz.  It 
will  be  possible  to  arrange  other  dates  bet^'een  May  and  October  and  possibly  during 
November  and  I>ecember  of  the  current  year,  and  an>'  camera  clubs  interested  in  seeing 
the  prints  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us. 

A  list  of  all  the  prizes  follou-s,  the  numbers  being  those  assigned  to  the  prints  for  the 
public  exhibitions. 


FIRST  PRIZE 

1  John  M.  Whitehead,  Alva,  !?cotUuid Acrojts  the  Moor 

SECOXD  PRIZE 

2  Raymond  E.  Hanson,  North  Wihnington,  Mass.   Winter  Scctte 

THIRD  PRIZE 

8  George  F.  Prior,  Chingford,  England   April  Sunshine,  Pump  Court,   TempU 

FOURTH  PRIZE 

4  Wa>Tie  Albee,  Seattle,  Wash Portrait  of  a  Player 

FIFTH  PRIZES 

5  P.  Douglas  Anderson,  Son  Francisco,  Calif Wanderer 9  from  Home 

6  Alfred  Brinkler,  Portland,  Me The  Golden  Pathway 

7  C.  A.  Eaton,  Boston,  Mass Looking  Backward 

8  Waldemar  Eide,  Stavanger,  Norway Early  Morning 

9  Julius  F-  Graether,  Newark,  N.  J The  Dockman 

10  Johannes  Krone,  Vienna,  Austria    Erentide 

11  Joseph  Pfetrocelli,  Brooklj-n,  N.  Y The  Curb  Market  —  Sew  York 

12  Miss  M.  Shelley.  London,  England  In  the  HiUs  of  Ceylon 

IS  H.  Y.  Summons,  Virginia  Water,  England Canterbury  —  WeM  Gate 

14  Lionel  Wood,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  Brighton,  England Friends  of  the  Footlights 

HONORABLE  MENTIONS 

15  William  A.  Akock,  New  York  City A  Lonely  Vigil 

16  P.  Dou^as  Anderson,  San  Francisco,  Calif Solitude 

17  Alice  G.  Baumann,  Zurich,  Switzerland Gathering  Storm 

18  Alice  G.  Baumann,  Zurich,  Swit»erland Through  the  Winter  Woods 

19  Stefano  Bricarelli,  Turin,  Italy The  Fountain 

90  Stefano  Bricarelli,  Turin,  lUly The  White  Chapel 

21  A-  D.  Brittin^bam,  Bridgeport,  Conn Miss  Mischief 

fti  A.  D.  Brittingham,  Bridgeport,  Conn Sylria  Knox 

StS  Katharine  Brucherseifer,  New  York  City Soma 

24  Frederick  W.  Carter,  Covina,  CaUf StiU  Life 

26  C.  Charles,  New  York  City    By  Flashlight 

96  B.  B.  Conheim,  Chicago,  111 Decoratire  Study 

«7  William  S.  Davis,  Orient,  L.  I Reflections 

28  John  Paul  Edwards,  Sacramento,  Calif Inbound  from  the  Carribean 

29  Waldemar  Eide,  Stavanger,  Norway Dancing  Stttdy 

30  Waldemar  Eide,  Stavanger,  Norway The  Girl  in  the  Set 

SI  Waldemar  Eide,  Stavanger,  Norway Idol 

82  John  A.  Elkins,  Indianapolis,  Ind The  Canal,  Autumn 

38  O.  E.  Fischer,  Detroit,  Mich Water  Forms 

84  Frank  Flannery,  Berkeley,  Calif A  Summer  Breeze 

36  J.  N.  Giridlian',  Pasadena,  Calif Portrait  of  Karl  Struss 

86  J.  N.  Giridlian,  Pasadena,  Calif Outdoor  Portrait 

87  Louis  A.  Goeti,  Berkeley,  Calif Old  Strasbourg 

88  Julius  F.  Graether,  Newark,  N.  J The  Sew  York  Library  at  Sight 

39  Paul  E.  GuiUot,  Sfax,  Tunisia    Fog  in  the  Forest 

40  Thomas  E.  Halldorson,  Chicago,  111 Portrait  of  an  Elderly  Man 
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41;,  6.  H.  S.  Harding,  Berkeley,  Calif Lovo  Tide 

48    C.  M.  Harris,  Sim  Francisco,  Calif Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd 

48    Emihr  H.  Hayden,  CatonsviUe,  Md Revoke 

44  Charles  A.  Hellmuth.  New  York  aty    A  Summer  Idyll 

45  Eugene  P.  Heniy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. A  Maine  Fishing  Village 

46  Anson  Herrick,  San  f^andsco,  Calif Autumn  Afternoon 

47  Antoinette  B.  Hervey,  New  York  City   In  the  Arbor 

48  Lilian  M.  Hobart,  Northborough,  Mass.   The  PilgrimM*  Progress 

49  Blanche  C.  Hungerford,  High  Bridge,  N.  J Mary  Farren 

50  Henry  A.  Hussey,  Berkeley,  Calif Sunlit  Hills 

51  Edmr  Ingram,  San  Frandsco,  Calif Into  the  Daunt 

5«  T.  W.  Kihner.  New  York  Oty The  Lily  Pond 

69  T.  W.  Kihner,  New  York  City Marine 

54  Chas.  H.  Kragh,  Tucson,  Arizona The  Fortune  Tdler 

55  Johannes  KrcuDe,  Vienna,  Austria    Viermese  Charm 

56  Sophie  L.  Lauffer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y The  Nymph 

57  Francis  O.  libby,  Portland,  Me The  Castle  of  Morgan  Le  Fay 

58  Francis  O.  libby,  Portland,  Me Yankee  Doodle 

59  Dr.  Rupert  S.  Lovejoy,  Portland,  Me The  Long  Trail 

60  Dr.  Rupert  S.  Love jov,  Portland,  Me The  North  Country 

61  Sabme  E.  Marckwardt,  New  York  City   Parting  Day 

68  Bay  Mathewson,  AsheviUe,  N.  C Haughty 

68  Betti  Mautner,  Vienna,  Austria Evening  Peace 

64  Betti  Mautner,  Vienna,  Austria The  Vulage  Wheelwright 

65  Amelia  H.  McLean,  BronzviUe,  N.  Y Surf 

66  Hbhnes  I.  Mettee,  Baltimore,  Md La  Belle 

67  Holmes  I.  Mettee,  Baltimore,  Md A  Spanish  Lady 

68  L  Nakayama.  New  York  City Still  Life 

69  6.  Houson  Payne,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. Old  Copper 

70  Joseph  PetrooelB,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Spring  Showers 

71  W.  H.  PorterfieM,  Buffak),  N.  Y A  Day  in  June 

78  &nest  M.  Pratt,  Los  Angeles,  Calif The  Park  Lagoon 

78  George  F.  Prior,  Chingford,  England   By  St.  PauTs,  Covent  Garden 

74  Lilian  E.  Redmayne,  New  York  City In  Nova  Scotian  Waters 

75  Jane  Beece,  Dayton,  Ohio Interior 

76  Aage  Remfeldt,  Christiania,  Norway Portrait  of  a  Lady 

77  Mat^  Wynne  Richards,  Greenville,  Miss Old  Aunt  Maria 

78  Walter  Rutherford,  Toronto,  Ontario PathsofGlory 

79  H.  W.  Schonewolf,  Buffalo,  N.  Y Winter 

80  6.  H.  Seelig,  Boston,  Mass.   The  Snow  Covered  Hill 

81  Thomas  O.  Sheckell,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   The  Adventurers 

88  Thomas  O.  Sheckell,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   A  Swan  Decoration 

88  Anna  M.  Smith,  Binghamton,  N.  Y Meditation 

84  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  San  Diego,  Calif Eucalyptus 

85  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  San  Diego,  Calif Peace 

86  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  San  Diego,  Calif A  Roadway  Along  theHudson 

87  Dr.  F.  S.  Somberger,  Cortland,  N.  Y The  Thunder  Shower 

88  WaOmm  D.  Spear,  Trenton,  N.  J Arch,  Blair  Hall 

89  Karl  Struss,  Hollywood,  Calif Spring 

90  Karl  Struss,  Hollywood,  Calif Moonlight,  Samarkand 

91  Karl  Suchy,  Vienna,  Austria The  Old  Mill 

98  J.  J.  Swain,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Curls  and  Pearls 

98  Frederic  E.  Tutton,  Exeter,  Endand   Still  Life 

94  Hugo  van  Wadenoyen,  Jr.,F.R.P.S.,  Cardiff,  South  Wales  John 

95  Hugo  van  Wadenoyen,  Jr.,F.R.PS.,  Cardiff,  South  Wales  Houses  at  Cowbridge 

96  Hugo  van  Wadenoyen,  Jr.,F.R.P.S.,  Cardiff,  South  Wales  Lady  with  Striped  Scarf 

97  Miss  A.  M.  Walters,  Stroud,  England    Figure  Study 

98  Miss  A.  M.  Walters,  Stroud,  England    OldJane 

99  John  M.  Whitehead,  Alva,  Scotland In  a  Land  of  Romance 

100  John  M.  Whitehead,  Alva,  Scotland A  Deserted  Mill 

101  Albert  Williams,  Jr.,  TrudcsviUe,  Pa At  the  Cross  Roads 

108  Ernest  T'^^lliams,  Los  Angeles,  Calif Summer  Sunshine 

108  Ernest  T^^lliams,  Los  A^les,  Calif November  Evening 

104  Lionel  Wood,  FJLP.S.,  Brighton,  En^and A  Group  of  Critics 

Checks  for  the  prizes  were  sent  to  the  prize  winners  about  March  i  and  a  notice  of 
the  awards  has  been  sent  to  each  contestant.  The  prize  winning  pictures  are  reproduced 
in  this  issue  and  a  number  of  those  which  were  awarded  Honorable  Mention  will  appear 
in  future  issues.     We  plan  to  repeat  this  contest  a  year  from  now  and  hope  that  all  of 
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our  readers  will  plan  to  produce  one  or  more  prints,  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable, 
for  entry  at  that  time.  Don't  be  afraid  to  send  in  your  work  because  you  think  it  is 
not  good  enough.  Every  competition  and  exhibition  brings  out  new  blood,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  fourteen  prize  winners  this  year  only  one,  H.  Y.  Summons, 
of  Virginia  Water,  England,  was  a  prize  winner  last  year.  Several  of  the  contestants 
who  won  prizes  last  year  did  not  enter  this  year. 

All  the  prints  except  the  prize  winners  and  Honorable  Mentions  have  been  returned 
to  the  makers  and  the  Honorable  Mention  prints  will  be  returned  after  they  have  been 
exhibited  as  mentioned  above. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  we  give  in  the  following  paragraphs  summaries 
of  the  data  furnished  by  the  competitors  and  some  remarks  on  the  prints. 

In  regard  to  the  first  prize  it  seems  but  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Whitehead  entered  three 
pictures  which  were  of  so  nearly  equal  merit  that  the  judges  were  for  a  long  time  unable  to 
decide  between  them.  Two  of  them  in  fact  were  bracketed  for  prize  award  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  of  the  two  should  be  awarded  first  prize  was  not  decided  until  the  last 
moment.  Had  the  rules  allowed  it,  Mr.  Whitehead  would  undoubtedly  have  received 
two  prizes.  His  pictures,  which  have  long  won  high  honors  in  the  English  exhibitions 
and  have  been  frequently  reproduced  in  Photograms  of  the  Year  and  the  English  pictorial 
magazines,  are  characterized  by  fine  rendering  of  atmospheric  conditions,  beautiful  quality, 
and  carefully  composed  subjects.  The  prize  picture  is  simple  to  the  utmost  degree,  but  it 
depicts  the  lonesomeness  and  the  sublimity  of  the  moorland  under  driving  storm  clouds 
in  the  most  majestic  manner.  It  is  a  composite  print  made  from  parts  of  three  negatives, 
all  made  on  Wellington  Anti-Screen  plates.  Naturally  exposure  data  could  hardly  be 
given.  These  negatives  were  combined  to  a  large  negative  on  an  Imperial  ordinary  plate 
and  the  print  was  made  on  Vitegas  gaslight  paper. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Raymond  E.  Hanson,  North  Wilmington,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  his  print  entitled  "Winter  Scene."  This  is  a  rarely  beautiful  snow  scene 
combining  all  the  qualities  which  a  snow  print  should  have.  The  exposure  is  rigorously 
correct,  giving  truthful  values  throughout.  The  snow  is  brilliant  and  full  of  detail  and 
character.  The  distant  woods  have  the  softness  and  greyness  which  they  should  have, 
and  not  the  black  shadows  so  frequently  seen  in  snow  pictures.  The  curving  lines  of  the 
composition  are  delightfully  arranged  and  the  foreground  is  beautifully  broken  up  by  the 
wind-carved  snow.  As  a  whole  and  in  detail,  the  print  is  beautifully  executed,  but  it 
falls  behind  Mr.  Whitehead's  print,  which  has  equal  technical  excellence,  in  the  one  point 
of  less  grandeur  of  conception.  This  print  was  made  in  Wilmington,  Massachusetts,  with 
a  3>^  x  4}i  Graflex  fitted  with  a  Smith  Semi-achromat  of  6j^  inches  focal  length.  The 
exposure,  at  3.30  P.  M.  in  January  in  sunlight,  was  i-io  second  at  /":8,  using  a  three-times 
filter.     The  Orthonon  plate  was  developed  in  pyro  and  printed  on  Artura  Carbon  Black  D. 

The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  George  F.  Prior  of  Chingford,  England,  for  his  print 
entitled  "April  Sunshine,  Pump  Court,  Temple."  This  print  is  one  of  the  highest  technical 
excellence.  Its  range  embraces  the  mild  highlights  of  sunshine  falling  on  red  brick  and 
the  deep  shadows  of  a  narrow  courtyard  on  a  wet  day,  where  the  spot  of  sunlight  thrown 
through  a  rift  in  the  cloud  serves  only  to  accentuate  the  general  gloom.  The  quality  of 
wet  pavement  and  foggy  atmosphere  is  well  shown.  The  composition  is  pleasing  and  the 
subject  interesting.  Made  with  a  quarter  plate  Reflex  camera  fitted  with  a  Cooke  Aviar 
lens  of  6  inches'  focal  length.  The  exposure,  at  noon  in  April,  with  two  or  three  seconds  of 
sunshine  after  a  rain  storm,  was  1-25  second  at  f'A.5.  The  Wellington  backed,  Anti- 
screen  plate  was  developed  in  pyro-soda,  Wellington  formula,  and  printed  on  lUingworth 
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Cream  Smooth  Bromide,  sulphide  toned,  chrome  stained  slightly. 

The  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to  "Portrait  of  a  Player"  by  Wayne  Albee  of  Seattle, 
Washington.  The  outstanding  character  of  this  portrait  is  the  one  which  is  perhaps  most 
subtle  —  the  simplicity  and  majesty  which  make  one  feel  that  the  subject  is  of  extra- 
ordinary height.  Few  portraitists  would  have  the  boldness  to  drape  a  man  in  a  black 
cloak  and  give  him  as  simple  and  severe  a  line  as  is  here  shown.  The  picture  cannot  be 
explained ;  it  must  be  felt,  but  each  of  the  judges  feels  that  it  was  far  superior  to  any  other 
portrait  in  the  competition.  Made  in  Seattle,  Washington,  with  a  ^  x  7  view  camera 
fitted  with  a  Heliar  lens  of  14  inches'  focal  length.  The  exposure  was  5  seconds  at  /:8 
at  3  P.  M.  on  a  cloudy  day  in  December.  The  Eastman  Portrait  Film  was  developed  in 
pyro  and  printed  on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

The  prizes  from  fifth  to  fourteenth  are  of  equal  importance  and  the  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement is  adopted  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  arranging  them  in  an  assumed  order  of 
merit. 

"Wanderers  from  Home,"  by  P.  Douglas  Anderson,  is  one  of  a  series  by  this  maker 
from  which  the  judges  found  it  difficult  to  select  the  most  interesting.  The  landscape  is 
arranged  in  a  way  which  might  be  duplicated  by  most  workers  with  little  trouble.  A  tree 
overlooking  a  distant  vista  is  not  unusual.  The  placing  of  the  tree  is  pleasing,  but  the 
introduction  of  the  two  boys  at  the  correct  spot  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  picture. 
The  two  figures  are  in  themselves  contrasting  and  hence  make  a  most  interesting  center 
of  interest.  Made  in  Santa  Cruz  with  a  4  x  5  Sanderson  camera  fitted  with  a  Verito  lens 
of  q  inches'  focal  length.  The  exposure,  at  2.30  P.  M.  in  August  with  bright  sunlight,  was 
1-30  second  using  a  three-times  filter.  The  Standard  Orthonon  plate  was  developed  in 
pyro  in  a  tank  and  printed  on  Artura  Carbon  Black  E  Rough.  • 

"The  Golden  Pathway,"  by  Alfred  Brinkler  of  Portland,  Maine,  is  a  most  pleasing 
decorative  study  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Portland  Camera  Club  has  developed  a  new 
worker  in  the  grand  style,  who  will  be  a  worthy  companion  to  the  prominent  workers  it 
already  has.  This  print  is  a  multiple  gum  in  green  and  golden  tones  which  has  beautiful 
decorative  quality,  but  unfortunately  will  not  make  the  same  impression  in  the  repro- 
duction as  in  the  original.  Heavy  shadows  which  are  transparent  in  a  large  multiple 
gum  print  are  apt  to  appear  dull  and  lifeless  in  a  half-tone  reproduction.  Nevertheless, 
it  can  be  appreciated  that  Mr.  Brinkler's  pattern  is  most  interesting  and  that  his  com- 
position is  excellent.  This  picture  was  made  at  Prout's  Neck,  Maine,  with  a  2>^  x  2^ 
Icarette  camera  fitted  with  a  Zeiss  Tessar  lens  of  3  inches  focal  length.  The  exposure, 
between  six  and  seven  P.  M.  in  June,  in  bright  sunlight,  was  one  second  at  /:ii.  The 
Eastman  film  was  developed  in  Elon-hydrochinon  and  printed  in  multiple  gum. 

In  "Looking  Backward,"  Dr.  C.  A.  Eaton  of  Boston  has  produced  a  very  excellent 
snow  scene.  While  he  has  not  shown  quite  as  much  surface  texture  in  his  snow  fore- 
ground as  is  seen  in  the  second  prize  picture,  he  has  successfully  made  us  feel  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  dull  day  and  it  is  perhaps  harder  to  reproduce  snow  with  truthful  feeling  in  dull 
light  than  on  a  day  of  sunshine.  At  any  rate,  his  composition  is  pleasing;  his  planes 
recede  in  truthful  fashion ;  and  his  distance  takes  its  proper  place  in  the  picture.  Made  in 
New  Hampshire  with  a  i  f^  x  2>^  Goerz  vest  pocket  camera  fitted  with  a  Dogmar  4.5  lens 
of  3  inches'  focal  length.  The  exposure,  in  January,  with  strong  sunlight  through  light 
clouds  at  I  P.  M.,  was  1-25  second  at  /":6.3  with  a  five-times  filter.  The  Eastman  film 
was  developed  in  Tancol  and  printed  on  Wellington  Bromide  Soft  White  Chamois. 

Waldemar  Eide  of  Stavanger,  Norway,  entered  four  prints  of  which  three  figure  studies 
received  Honorable  Mention.  The  prize  picture,  called  "Early  Morning,"  marvelously 
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reproduces  the  effect  of  haze,  a  most  difTfkult  task  for  the  photographer.  His  ships  recede 
with  the  distance  and  the  hills  surrounding  the  harbor  are  most  subtly  shown  through^ the 
slight  mist.  It  is  a  subject  which  an  etcher  would  delight  in,  but  rendered  with  a  quality 
and  softness  which  etching  could  not  achieve.  Made  in  Stavanger  Harbor,  Norway,  with 
a  13  X  i8  cm  camera  fitted  with  Ememan  D.  C.  anastigmat.  The  exposure,  at  10  A.|^M. 
in  October,  in  misty  light,  was  i-io  second  at  f:q.  The  Eastman  Ortho  plate  was  de- 
veloped in  metol-hydrochinon  and  printed  on  gaslight  paper. 

**The  Dockman,"  by  Julius  F.  Graether  of  Newark,  New  Jerse/,  is  an  interesting 
marine  study  of  excellent  quality  and  simple  and  pleasing  composition.  The  subject  was 
well  imagined  and  truthfully  rendered.  This  picture  was  printed  from  three  negatives, 
the  figure  being  taken  in  New  York  City,  the  boat  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  the 
sky  in  Newark,  N.  J.  It  was  made  with  a  \^  x  i}4  O-Graphic  camera  fitted  with  a 
Kodak  anastigmat  .The  exposures  at  1 1  A.  M.  and  i  P.  M.  in  July  and  October,  were 
1-70  second  in  fair  light  at  /':6.8.  The  Eastman  roll  film  was  developed  in  amidol  and 
printed  on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

*'Eventide,"  by  Johannes  Krone  of  Vienna,  is  a  charming  reproduction  of  a  scene 
which  contained  so  many  pictorial  elements  that  the  fusion  into  a  coherent  whole  was  a 
task  of  more  than  usual  difficulty.  Yet  the  various  interesting  elements  have  been  so 
grouped  that  attention  is  inevitably  carried  to  a  single  spot  in  the  picture,  while  at  the 
same  time  each  portion  of  the  print  has  interest  and  charm  of  its  own.  It  is  a  print  rather 
of  the  old  fashioned  type  than  the  modem  American  style  of  simplicity  and  overwhelming 
interest  on  a  single  feature,  and  leads  us  to  wonder  if  it  is  not  time  for  the  American 
photographer  to  consider  the  possibility  of  interest  of  subject  as  well  as  strength  of  pattern. 
Taken  in  Semmering,  Austria,  with  a  6.5  x  q  cm  camera  fitted  with  a  Zeiss  Tessar  {.4,^ 
lens  of  12  cm  focal  length.  The  exposure,  at  7.30  in  July,  with  evening  light,  was  1-25 
second.  The  Agfa  film  was  developed  in  Agfa  Rodinal  and  printed  on  Mimosa  Velotype. 

**The  Curb  Market,  New  York,**  by  Joseph  Petrocelli,  is  a  fine  study  which  might 
easily  have  been  a  mere  record  but  has  been  turned  into  a  picture  by  the  introduction  of 
atmosphere.  The  innumerable  details  have  been  compressed  into  masses  of  simple  tone, 
and  the  record  has  become  a  picture  by  this  simplification.  Taken  in  New  York  City 
with  a  2>^  X  3>^  lea  camera  fitted  with  a  Carl  Zeiss  lens  of  4}^  inches'  focal  length.  The 
exposure,  at  i  P.  M.  in  April,  with  very  poor  light,  was  1-50  second  at  /^4.5.  The  East- 
man roll  film  was  developed  in  metol-hydrochinon  and  printed  on  Wellington  Bromoil. 

Miss  M.  Shelley  of  London  has  carried  us  to  faraway  Ceylon  with  her  landscape . 
It  is  a  fine  bit  of  work,  showing  delightful  quality  and  very  pleasing  atmospheric  perspec- 
tive. Made  with  a  Lancaster  half-plate  camera  fitted  with  an  Aldis  anastigmat  lens  of 
8  inches*  focal  length.  The  exposure,  at  q.30  A.  M.  in  November,  with  sunlight,  was 
two  seconds  atf.ji.  The  orthochromatic  plate,  used  with  a  yellow  screen,  was  developed 
in  pyro-soda  and  printed  on  Royal. 

H.  Y.  Summons  shows  us  the  West  Gate  at  Canterbury  in  a  print  which  displays 
much  personal  feeling  in  the  interpretation  of  the  topography.  By  suppressing  his  detail 
and  submerging  his  mediaeval  towers  in  a  murky  gloom,  he  has  given  us  a  feeling  of 
mystery,  and  compelled  attention  to  the  highlights  on  the  towers.  This  picture  was  made 
in  England  with  a  vest  pocket  camera  fitted  with  an  R.  R.  lens.  The  exposure  was  i-i  5 
second  at  /:8  with  a  three-times  filter.  The  Kodak  film  was  developed  in  M.  Q.  and 
printed  on  Verotype  No.  26,  a  contact  print  from  an  enlarged  negative. 

**Friends  of  the  Footlights,**  by  Lionel  Wood  of  Brighton,  England,  is  a  charming 
group,  a  complexity  of  lines  and  interests  handled  in  a  masterly  fashion.    The  two 
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figures  are  brought  together  into  a  single  whole  in  such  a  way  that  there  can  be  no  division 
of  interest  or  attention.  The  handling  of  the  hands  and  arms  is  especially  noteworthy. 
This  was  made  with  a  half  plate  Reflex  camera  fitted  with  a  Meyer  lens  of  i6  inches*  focal 
length.  The  exposure,  with  a  half-watt  light,  was  one  second  at/:3.  The  Marion  Iris- 
Record  plate  was  developed  in  Azol  and  printed  on  Rajah  cream  matt  card. 


THE  BACKGROUND  IN  PORTRAITURE 

EARL  E.  JOHNSTON 

NE  of  the  problems  in  portraiture  that  does  not  always  receive  as  much  con- 
sideration as  it  should  is  the  contrast  of  the  figure  with  the  background.  A 
good  general  rule  to  observe  in  this  matter  is  that  the  figure  should  always 
merge  into  the  background  at  some  part  and,  generally,  in  more  places  than 
one.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  figure  and  the  background  be  made  parts  of  one 
scheme  of  light  and  shade.  The  difficulty  of  getting  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
background  properly  to  relieve  the  figure  is  one  that  frequently  occurs.  For 
half-lengths  and  head  and  shoulder  portraits  it  may  practically  be  overcome  by  using  a 
number  of  grounds  of  slightly  varying  tones. 

In  his  "Treatise  on  Painting,"  Leonardo  da  Vinci  says:  'T  would  have  the  painter  to 
accommodate  that  part  which  is  enlightened  so  as  to  terminate  upon  something  dark,  and 
to  manage  the  dark  parts  so  that  they  terminate  on  a  light  ground."  And,  in  another 
place,  "The  ground  which  surrounds  the  figures  in  any  painting  ought  to  be  darker  than 
the  light  parts  of  those  figures  and  lighter  than  the  shadowed  part."  This  method  will 
give  the  maximum  of  relief  and,  of  course,  great  force  and  vigor  in  a  portrait,  but  it 
is  quite  evident  that  Leonardo  meant  it  to  be  used  with  discretion,  for  in  another  chapter 
he  says:  "  A  face  placed  in  the  dark  part  of  a  room  acquires  great  additional  grace  by 
means  of  light  and  shadow.  The  shadowed  part  of  the  face  blends  with  the  darkness  of 
the  ground  and  the  light  part  receives  an  increase  of  brightness  from  the  open  air,  the 
shadows  on  this  side  becoming  almost  insensible,  and  from  this  augmentation  of  light 
and  shadow  the  face  has  much  relief  and  acquires  great  beauty." 

Henry  Inman,  an  eminent  American  painter,  advocated  this  relieving  of  dark  with 
dark  and  light  with  light  in  one  of  his  "Discourses."  Mr.  Inman,  however,  adopted  both 
methods  and,  doubtless,  always  selected  the  one  he  considered  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
subject  of  his  portrait. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  background  is  an  important  matter  that  is  often  lost  sight 
of.  Not  only  in  choice  of  background  and  in  force  of  light  and  shade  generally  should 
discrimination  be  shown  between  portraits  of  men  and  those  of  ladies  and  children,  but 
the  accessories  that  are  included  in  the  picture  and  the  occupation  of  the  subject  also 
require  careful  thought. 

A  really  conscientious  photographer  will  find  out  what  interests  his  sitter  and  so  se- 
cure fitness  or  absence  of  incongruity  of  pose,  expression  and  occupation.  This  must  be 
so  if  the  portraits  are  to  express  individuality.  A  footnote  to  Leonardo's  instructions  as  to 
representing  children,  old  men,  old  women,  and  so  on,  says:  "The  author  here  speaks  of 
unpolished  nature:  and,  indeed,  it  is  from  such  subjects  only  that  the  genuine  and  charac- 
teristic operations  of  nature  are  to  be  learnt.  It  is  the  effect  of  education  to  correct  the 
natural  peculiarities  and  defects,  and,  by  doing  so,  to  assimilate  one  person  to  the  rest  of 
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the  world."  The  tendency  in  commercial  photography  is  to  eliminate  '*the  natural 
peculiarities  and  defects*'  and,  though  one  may  be  aiming  at  a  little  idealism,  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  reducing  all  portraits  to  a  **dead  level  of  commonplace  excellence/'  as 
John  W.  Jarvis  phrased  it. 

The  influence  of  the  background  on  exposure  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  by  many 
writers  on  photographic  subjects.  In  general  a  rather  longer  exposure  should  be  given  for 
a  head  and  shoulders  portrait  when  using  a  dark  background  than  when  a  light  one  is 
employed.  The  highlights  on  the  face  are  accentuated  by  the  dark  groimd  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  carry  such  exposures  too  far  in  development  or  there  may  be  too 
much  contrast  in  the  negative. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lines  in  the  picture  and  the  disposition  of  the  light  and  shade 
are  problems  that  must  be  carefully  considered  and  we  are  still  left  with  the  question  of 
focusing  or  the  sharpness  or  softness  of  the  definition. 

We  have  seen  that  the  lighting  may  be  so  managed  as  to  emphasize  or  subdue  cer- 
tain parts  and  we  know  that  a  diffused  or  softened  outline  will  be  much  less  insistent  than 
one  which  is  sharp  and  clean  cut.  Certain  parts  of  the  picture  may  call  for  a  sharp  ren- 
dering, others,  of  less  importance,  may  be  less  sharp.  As  a  general  rule,  for  the 
best  pictorial  effect,  nothing  should  really  be  quite  sharp  except  the  eyes  in  a 
portrait,  but,  it  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  commercial  art  work,  that  a  more 
general  crispness  is  demanded.  It  is,  moreover,  almost  impossible  when  working  with 
the  usual  portrait  lenses,  or  with  anastigmats,  aplanats  or  rectilinears,  even  at  large 
apertures,  to  keep  everything  except  the  face  softened  in  definition.  Wherever  any  part 
of  the  subject  is  in  the  same  plane,  there  will  be  equal  definition.  In  fact  the  problem  of 
arranging  the  figure  suitably  with  regard  to  that  particular  plane  which  the  lens  is  defining 
is  one  of  the  earliest  difficulties  met  with  in  portrait  photography. 

The  more  nearly  the  important  parts  of  the  figure  can  be  placed  in  one  plane  so  that 
they  may  be  in  focus  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  plate  in  its  normal  position,  that  is,  at 
right  angles  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens,  the  more  accurate  will  be  the  proportions  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  picture;  the  hands  will  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  face, 
and  so  on. 

The  swing-back  may  sometimes  be  used  to  get  parts  of  the  figure  into  focus  that  are 
in  another  plane  from  that  of  the  face,  but,  when  that  is  done,  inaccuracies  of  scale  are,  at 
once,  introduced.  It  will  be  apparent  that  if  the  head  is,  let  us  say,  fifteen  feet  from  the 
lens  and  is  sharply  focused,  and  if  the  hands  are  thirteen  feet  six  inches  from  the  lens  and 
are  sharp  at  the  same  time,  they  will  be  represented  on  a  slightly  larger  scale  than  the 
face,  just  as  a  print  that  is  being  copied  is  brought  nearer  to  the  copying  lens  when  we 
wish  to  make  it  larger  on  the  focusing  screen.  If  the  hands  are  not  sharp,  however, 
owing  to  insufficient  depth  in  the  large  aperture  lens,  and  we  employ  the  swing-back  to 
make  them  so,  the  scale  is  still  further  increased,  because  the  focusing  screen  is  moved 
further  from  the  lens  and  the  rays  forming  the  image  of  the  hands  diverge  still  further 
before  reaching  the  screen.  This  is  the  case  with  any  lens  used  for  every-day  practical 
work  in  the  3tudio,  but  when  lenses  of  too  short  focal  length  are  employed,  the  fault  exists 
in  its  very  worst  form. 

I  have  not  seen  this  point  emphasized  or  even  mentioned  in  any  articles  on  portraiture, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  important  one  and  a  frequent  cause  of  the  complaint  that  the 
hands  are  too  large.  It  is  one,  of  course,  with  which  anyone  who  has  studied  the  optical 
properties  of  lenses  is  quite  familiar  in  theory.     (This  matter  of  inaccuracy  of  scale  is 
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covered,  we-think,  by  the  frequently  given  advice  to  use  long  focus  lenses  for  portrai- 
ture. —  Ed.) 

Many  professional  photographers  recommend  the  use  of  the  side-swing  as  a  means  of 
getting  the  shoulders  into  focus  when  the  figure  is  turned  to  a  three-quarter  position. 
The  swinging  of  the  back  in  any  direction  when  taking  portraits  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
desirable and  likely  to  produce  some  distortion.  The  following  simple  experiment  may  be 
tried.  Place  the  camera  on  a  copying  board  and  adjust  on  the  perpendicular  easel  a 
perfectly  rectangular  piece  of  white  card  or  paper.  Now,  with  the  swing-back  vertical, 
focus  this  sharply  and  then  swing  the  back  either  vertically  or  sideways.  The  image  of 
the  rectangular  card  will  no  longer  be  true  but  will  be  wider  across  one  end  or  across  one 
side  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  back  was  swung.  This  can  be  measured,  and 
what  occurs  with  the  card  must  equally  occur  with  the  human  sitter.  (With  a  long  focus 
lens  and  at  the  distance  at  which  such  a  lens  would  be  used  in  making  a  portrait,  the 
amount  of  distortion  caused  by  the  use  of  the  swing-back  would  be  so  slight  as  to  be  prac- 
tically negligible  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  advantages  gained  by  equalizing 
the  definition  more  than  offset  this  slight  drawback.  —  Ed.) 

Apart  from  the  sharpness  of  the  picture,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  amount  of  de- 
tail we  wish  to  render.  This,  of  course,  depends,  principally,  upon  the  lighting  and,  to 
some  extent,  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  on  which  we  propose  to  print,  but  it  affected  also 
by  the  length  of  the  exposure.  A  short  exposure  will  tend  to  subdue  shadow  detail  and 
to  emphasize  the  gradation  in  the  highlights.  On  the  other  hand,  a  long  exposure  will 
give  a  softer  result  and  the  shadows  will  be  more  broken  up.  It  is  not  desirable  to  shorten 
the  exposure  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  shadows  devoid  of  detail.  Such  a  course 
tends  to  give  heavy  shadows  with  no  transparency  or  depth.  The  exposure  demanded 
will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  depend  upon  the  subject.  Thus,  two  sitters  may  be  taken 
in  rapid  succession  with  an  unaltered  light,  yet  the  exposure  in  one  case  may  be  two  or 
three  times  that  of  the  other.  One  may  be  a  lady  in  a  white  dress  in  front  of  a  moderate 
dark  background.  Full  strength  of  detail  in  the  background  is  not  necessary,  but  sparkle 
and  good  gradations  are  wanted  in  the  dress.  The  exposure  given  may  be  a  trifle  more 
than  the  dress  demands,  but  not  so  full  as  to  flatten  the  highlights.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  develop  to  too  great  density.  In  the  second  case,  with  a  sitter  with  a  large  black 
hat  and  black  velvet  dress,  a  much  fuller  exposure  will  be  needed  because  strength  of 
detail  will  be  expected  in  what  are  essential  parts  of  the  picture. 


CLEANING,  RENOVATING,  AND  REMOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS 

photographer  is  often  called  upon  to  make  the  best  of  a  photograph  which 
is  not  in  its  state  of  pristine  freshness,  usually  for  the  purpose  of  copying,  but 
sometimes  for  remounting  and  framing  only.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mind a  man  of  business  ability  that  it  is  much  better  to  secure  an  order  for 
copying  when  possible,  and  to  this  end  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  ready  for 
instant  production  a  rather  disreputable-looking  original  and  a  very  excellent 
reproduction  of  it.     However,  the  question  is  the  restoration  of  deteriorated 

photographs,  no  matter  what  their  ultimate  destiny  is  to  be. 

The  simpler  the  treatment  which  can  be  applied,  the  safer  and  the  more  likely  to  be 

successful.     Some  writers  recommend  chemical  treatment  to  restore  vigor  to  a  faded 
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print,  but  it  is  a  risky  business.  One  never  knows  what  the  exact  condition  of  a  print  is 
and  how  it  will  behave  on  being  intensified,  which  is  practically  what  has  to  be  done.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  an  exaggerated  value  is  usually  placed  upon  an  old  photo- 
graph by  its  owner,  and  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  restoration  will  result  in  a  loss 
of  reputation,  which  is  many  times  worse  than  the  loss  of  any  profit  which  might  be  made 
upon  the  job.  Hence  I  counsel  that  the  greatest  caution  be  exercised  in  dealing  with 
customers'  prints,  and  that  rather  too  little  be  attempted  than  that  any  risk  of  injury  be 
run. 

Before  trying  any  other  method  of  restoration,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  with  a  print, 
no  matter  by  what  process  it  may  be  made,  is  to  get  rid  of  what  may  be  termed  adherent 
dirt  —  that  is  to  say,  dirt  which  cannot  be  removed  by  gentle  friction  with  a  soft  rag  or, 
better  still,  a  pad  of  cotton-wool.  This  is  best  effected  by  gently  dabbing  the  surface  with 
a  fair-sized  lump  of  stiff  dough.  I  got  the  idea  of  this  from  watching  a  paper-hanger  clean 
a  wall  which  was  so  dirty  that  the  pattern  on  the  paper  was  hardly  visible.  He  took  a 
lump  of  stiff  dough  and  dabbed  it  on  the  paper  until  it  lifted  the  dirt,  and  if  it 
did  not  restore  the  original  whiteness,  it  made  what  was  nearly  black  appear  as  a  very  light 
gray.  The  dough  must  be  spread  out  and  folded  over  as  the  surface  becomes  soiled,  until 
the  whole  mass  is  too  dirty  to  be  of  further  service.  This,  however,  is  hardly  likely  to 
occur  when  cleaning  photographs.  The  dough  is  made  of  a  cheap  quality  of  flour  (which 
is  more  glutinous  than  "pastry  whites")  mixed  with  cold  water  and  kneaded  until  it 
does  not  stick  to  the  fingers.  If  too  wet  a  little  more  flour  must  be  added  until  the  mass 
is  elastic  and  quite  clean  to  handle.  This  dough  may  be  used  with  safety  upon  any  print, 
silver,  carbon,  platinum,  or  bromide,  and  will  often  be  found  to  do  all  that  is  necessary. 
With  albumenized  prints,  which  are  usually  covered  with  fine  cracks,  it  is  especially  good. 
If  any  liquid  be  employed  the  dirt  is  washed  into  the  cracks,  and  the  last  state  of  that 
print  is  worse  than  the  first,  but  the  dough  just  lifts  the  dirt  and  lifts  it  out  of  the  cracks 
as  well  as  from  the  surface. 

After  this  treatment  we  must  consider  any  obstinate  defects.  These  are  possibly  due 
to  grease,  and  in  such  case  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  liberal  application  of  benzol,  or 
even  of  ordinary  gasoline.  This  will  remove  grease  with  any  dirt  which  may  be  incor- 
porated with  it,  and  will  not  injure  any  print  made  by  the  processes  in  general  use.  Na- 
turally, oil  prints  or  bromoils  must  not  be  treated  with  gasoline  or  any  similar  liquid,  or  the 
image  will  be  totally  destroyed. 

The  process  by  which  the  print  is  made  naturally  influences  the  treatment  which  may 
be  applied.  Bromides  are  among  the  first  to  show  deterioration  and  require  the  greatest 
care  in  their  renovation.  There  is  frequently  a  surface  tarnish  which  imparts  a  metallic 
appearance  to  the  shadows,  and  this  is  best  dealt  with  by  friction  with  a  pad  of  cotton- 
wool and  a  little  metal  polish,  such  as  "Globe."  This  will  rapidly  remove  the  tarnish,  but 
should  be  followed  by  a  careful  cleaning  with  gasoline  or  benzol  to  remove  any  traces  of 
the  polish.  A  coating  of  white  wax  dissolved  in  benzol  or  turpentine  will  restore  the  sur- 
face and  prevent  reappearance  of  the  tarnish  for  a  considerable  period. 

Carbon  prints  give  little  trouble.  As  a  rule,  a  wash  with  gasoline  or  a  rub  with  a  pad 
charged  with  turpentine  and  wax  will  remove  all  dirt  and  give  a  fresh  appearance.  Carbon 
prints  are  easily  cleaned ;  a  pad  of  cotton-wool  moistened  with  turpentine  or  benzol  will 
immediately  remove  any  dirt.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  using  any  bleaching  liquid  with 
these,  as  chloride  of  lime  or  any  similar  compound  not  only  renders  the  gelatine  soluble,  but 
may  alter  the  color  of  the  pigment,  I  have  found  the  Globe  metal  polish  useful  for  clean- 
ing bromides  and  carbons,  very  obstinate  stains  giving  way  to  it.     Too  much  friction 
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must  be  avoided,  or  the  image  will  be  affected  —  in  fact,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  a  bromide 
locally  in  this  way ;  but  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  a  granularity  to  appear.  Platinum 
prints  are  more  delicate  subjects,  and  will  not,  as  a  rule,  stand  any  friction.  In  most 
cases  the  dough  treatment  will  be  sufficient,  but  if  there  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
yellowing  a  clearing  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  found  necessary.  If  the  stain  does 
not  yield  to  the  acid,  a  bath  of  diluted  "eau  de  javelle"  will  usually  answer.  1 1  is  necessary 
to  be  very  cautious  when  using  this,  or  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  as  there  is  a 
tendency  to  rot  the  paper.  Immersion  in  a  j  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  will  neutralize 
the  chlorine  and  will  not  injure  a  platinum  image.  Naturally,  the  print  must  be  removed 
from  its  mount  before  treatment.  Platinum  prints  are  easily  damaged  by  friction,  so 
that  only  the  margins  should  be  cleaned  with  rubber  or  eraser.  Even  a  too  vigorous 
rubbing  with  bread  crumbs  will  remove  the  more  delicate  tones. 

Bromide  and  other  gelatine  surfacepapersareoften  greatly  improved  by  gently  rubbing 
with  a  pad  of  cotton-wool  moistened  with  denatured  alcohol.  This  will  usually  remove 
the  tarry  film  which  is  deposited  when  a  photograph  is  kept  in  a  smoky  atmosphere. 
Benzol  or  gasoline  may  be  substituted  for  the  alcohol,  but,  owing  to  their  extremely 
volatile  nature,  are  not  so  convenient  to  use.  A  soft  eraser  may  be  used  on  matt  surface 
bromides,  and  for  small  obstinate  patches  the  small  glass  brushes  sold  for  erasing  type- 
writing answer  well.  Coilodio-chloride  papers,  which  include  many  of  the  self-toning 
variety,  must  not  be  touched  with  alcohol,  or  the  image  will  be  destroyed.  The  dough 
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treatment  is  usually  sufficient,  as  the  surface  is  not  absorbent. 

Most  prints  are  improved  after  cleaning  by  being  treated  with  a  little  waxing  com- 
pound, or  encaustic  paste,  as  it  used  to  be  called.  White  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine  or 
benzol  to  the  consistence  of  pomatum  answers  as  well  as  the  commercial  article.  This 
should  be  rubbed  on  sparingly  with  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool  and  polished  off  with  a  soft  silk 
or  cambric  rag.  Usually  any  spotting  or  working  up  is  removed  in  the  process  and  clean- 
ing and  must  be  replaced  before  the  final  weixing. 

Colored  work  requires  delicate  treatment,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  more  than 
to  nib  very  gently  with  fairly  dry  bread  crumbs,  desisting  if  there  is  any  sign  of  the  color 
moving.     The  margins  may  be  cleaned  with  dough  or  rubber. 

With  regard  to  remounting,  I  strongly  recommend,  if  possible,  this  should  be  avoided, 
and  that  the  print  should  be  placed  under  a  cut-out,  either  of  card  or  paper.  If  the  thick 
cut-out  be  objected  to,  a  mount  may  be  made  of  white  ortinteddrawing  paper  and  pasted 
over  the  original  card,  an  opening  being  previously  cut  to  fit  the  print.  This  can  be 
done  very  neatly  by  using  the  dry-mounting  tints  which  have  one  side  already  rendered 
adhesive.  Sometimes  the  remounting  question  may  be  settled  by  abolishing  the  margin 
altogether  and  framing  close  up.  A  very  dingy-looking  print  can  often  be  made  to  look 
presentable  by  framing  in  a  rather  heavy  dark  oak  or  black  moulding. 


Unmounting  is  a  ticklish  job  and  is  always  attended  with  some  risk.  Many  prints 
which  have  endured  fairly  well  rapidly  deteriorate  after  they  have  been  wetted.  There  is 
no  better  way  than  to  lay  thick  wet  blotting  paper  between  the  prints  and  to  put  the 
pile  under  light  pressure  for  twenty-four  hours;  if  they  will  not  lift,  damp  the  blotting- 
paper  again  and  put  by  till  next  day.  if  they  are  still  obdurate  nothing  can  be  done  but 
to  split  the  board  until  it  is  thin  enough  to  be  penetrated  by  moisture  from  the  back, 
when  the  mountant  will  generally  soften ;  but  in  some  cases  the  print  will  have  to  be  laid 
face  down  upon  a  glass  and  the  mount  rubbed  away  with  the  fingers.  It  is  often  possible 
to  remove  a  print  from  the  mount  without  wetting  by  splitting  the  card  until  it  is  quite 
flexible;  then  the  print  must  be  laid  face  down  on  a  smooth  surface  and  the  mount  torn 
off.  If  the  print  is  kept  flat  only  the  mount  will  tear,  but  if  you  attempt  to  pull  the  print 
off  the  mount  the  print  will  tear.  1 1  is  quite  easy  to  remove  a  fragile  postage  stamp  from 
a  tough  manila  envelope  by  observing  this  principle.  Any  small  portions  of  adhering 
mount  should  be  removed  with  very  fine  sand  paper  and  the  print  dry-mounted  upon  the 
new  card,  if  [X^ssible.  — British  Journal  of  Photography. 


SOFTNESS  OR  DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS 

E.   J.    WALL,    F.    C.    S,,    F.    B.    P.    S. 

T  SEEMS  but  a  few  years  ago  that  P.  H.  Emerson  fluttered  the  dovecotes 
of  photography  with  his  "Naturalistic  Photography,"  a  protest  against  the 
biting  sharpness  of  the  fA4  school  that  would  show  us  the  venation  of  a  leaf 
half  a  mile  off.     It  is  true  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  use  softness  of  definition, 
though  it  is  an  open  question  whether  D.  O,  Hill,  Rejlander,  Salomon  and 
Mrs.  Cameron,  to  name  the  most  prominent  workers  in  this  style,  did  not 
obtain  their  results  rather  in  spite  of  themselves  than  by  any  deliberate  de- 
sign, being  actually  limited  by  the  imperfections  of  their  tool,  the  lens;  for  we  know  that 
Mrs.  Cameron  used  a  single  landscape  lens  of  two  inches  diameter,  from  which  the  stop 
was  removed  in  order  that  shorter  exposures  might  be  given. 

Since  that  time,  many  have  been  the  methods  adopted  to  attain  that  softness  that  is 
supposed  to  be  the  hall-mark  of  the  artist.  Emerson's  work  was  distinctive  and  really 
artistic;  but  he  had  many  imitators  who,  incapable  of  appreciating  that  composition  arid 
values  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  work,  went  one  better  in  their  own  estimation,  and  we  had 
that  wave  of  "fuzziness"  that  not  only  became  tiresome,  but  actually  irritating. 

Emerson's  prirKiple  may  be  said  to  have  beendifferential  focusing;  that  is,  he  contended 
that  the  principal  object  only  should  be  sharp,  while  all  other  planes  and  objects  should  be 
subordinated.  He  used  aplanatic  lenses  of  large  aperture  and  condemned  pinholes  and 
the  introduction  of  spherical  aberration  as  inadmissible,  as  the  general  softening,  thus 
caused,  falsified  tone. 

Geo.  Davison,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  school  of  general  diffusion,  contended,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  equal  diffusion  given  by  pinholes  was  legitimate  and  desirable. 
Naturally  there  were  some  who  went  to  the  extreme  in  this  direction,  and  probably  some 
of  the  worst  things  were  the  "fuzzygraphs "  of  Rowland  Briant,  which  were  made  with 
cylindrical  spectacle  lenses  with  slit  diaphragms  of  small  dimensions,  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  long  and  one-fortieth  wide. 

Claudet,  in  1866.  varied  the  focus  of  the  lens  during  the  exposure,  and  in  the  same 
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year  Dallmeyer  introduced  his  patent  portrait  lens,  with  which,  by  unscrewing  the  pos- 
terior lens  of  the  back  combination,  spherical  aberration  could  be  introduced  at  will  into 
the  image,  thus  obtaining  the  same  effect  as  Claudet  did  by  his  lens-shifting,  which  al- 
ternately threw  the  image  in  and  out  of  focus. 

Dallmeyer 's  lens  was  a  modification  of  the  Petzval  portrait  lens,  and  the  back  com- 
bination was  practically  reversed,  that  is  to  say  the  flint  lens  was  outside  and  the  positive 
crown  inside;  the  slight  separation  of  the  negative  flint  from  the  crown  introduced  posi- 
tive spherical  aberration;  an  idea  which  had  been  actually  first  suggested  by  Traill  Taylor 
in  1864  {Br it  J.  Phot,  1880,  27,  403,  407).  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson  introduced  an 
adjustable  Cooke  lens,  and  we  have  now  the  soft  focus  lenses  of  Smith,  Wollensak, 
Struss,  the  Kalosat  quartz  lens  and  the  Plastigmat  of  Bausch  &  Lomb;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  older  anachromatic  lenses  of  PuUigny  &  Puyo  CLes  Objectifs  d* Artiste,**  by  L.  de 
Pulligny  &  C.  Puyo,  Paris,  iqo6;  Brit.  J.  Phot,  iqo6,  53,  184)  and  the  Dallmeyer- 
Bergheim  lens,  which  may  justly  be  classed  among  the  "monocles"  or  spectacle  lenses, 
which  were  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  early  nineties. 

Boissonas  in  iqoo  used  two  lenses,  placed  side  by  side  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  one 
image;  but,  as  they  were  juxtaposed  horizontally,  while  the  images  were  more  or  less 
coincident  horizontally,  vertical  parallax  made  its  appearance.  There  have  been  several 
suggestions  for  using  accessory  tricks  and  Bigelow  in  i8qo  (St  Louis  Phot,  1890,  127) 
proposed  to  use  diaphragms  covered  with  wire  netting,  and  H.  Kuhn  ((Jahrbuch,  1897,  11, 
285)  went  one  better  and  used  several  wire  nettings.  Lenhardt  &  Bushbeck  (Jahrbuch, 
i8q6,  10,  323)  introduced,  in  the  diaphragm  plane,  glass  ruled  with  spiral  or  star-shaped 
figures.  Quite  recently  C.  W.  Frederick  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  also  introduced 
(Brit  J.  Phot,  1920,  67,  509)  a  glass  screen  on  which  three  systems  of  linear  grooves  are 
ground  at  angles  of  1 20  degrees  from  each  other ;  the  grooves  of  each  system  are  spaced  at 
equal  intervals  apart,  but  are  of  progressively  increasing  depth  from  the  center  outwards. 
The  finished  pattern  shows  hexagonal  areas  of  clear  glass  constituting  about  two-thirds 
of  the  area  of  the  entire  screen.  Thus  two-thirds  of  the  light  is  allowed  to  form  a  sharp 
image,  and  the  remaining  one-third  a  succession  of  soft  images  varying  in  diffuseness  ac- 
cording to  the  successive  depths  of  the  grooves.  The  screen  is  said  to  give  soft  effects 
without  the  trace  of  a  double  line,  and  at  the  same  time  definition  that  does  not  fail  under 
a  magnifier.     This,  however,  was  for  enlarging. 

Other  methods  have  also  been  suggested,  such  as  shaking  the  camera  during  exposure, 
by  means  of  a  string  fastened  to  the  front  and  the  floor,  and  causing  this  to  vibrate.  Kurz 
of  New  York  (Brit  J,  Phot,  1880,  27,  304,  407)  introduced  "Vibrotypes,"  which  were 
produced  by  means  of  a  row  of  lighted  gas  jets  below  the  lens,  which  obviously  sent  waves 
of  hot  air  in  front  of  the  camera.  Everyone  is  probably  familiar  with  the  device  of  in- 
serting a  sheet  of  celluloid  or  glass  between  negative  and  paper  while  printing.  E.  H. 
Anthony  (Phot  News,  1873,  17,  438)  suggested  the  use  first  of  a  small  stop  and  then  of  a 
large  one  during  the  exposure,  a  trick  that  would  only  be  effective  if  the  lens  suffered  from 
spherical  aberration. 

About  1874,  Denier,  a  Russian  artist,  was  asking  a  pretty  heavy  fee  for  a  secret 
method  of  obtaining  soft  prints  (Phot  News,  1873, 17,  iqq)  and  various  ideas  were  put  for- 
ward by  which  the  same  results  could  be  obtained ;  one  was  the  insertion  of  a  sheet  of 
plate  glass  between  the  lens  and  sensitive  surface,  another  was  to  rub  the  plate  glass  with 
oil,  and  Engelmann  (Phot  Korr.,  1873,  17,  537)  proposed  to  give  half  the  exposure  with 
oiled  ground  glass  in  front  of  the  plate  and  then  to  remove  this.  Denier's  method  was 
patented  in  Russia,  and  the  idea  gradually  leaked  out  that  he  used  two  negatives  in  super- 
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position,  and  Szekcley  (Phot.  Korr.,  1873,  17.  50)  actually  obtained  provisional  protection 
m  \ustria  for  a  patent  for  the  use  of  two  negatives.  B.  J.  Edwards  (Phot.  News,  1874, 
W,  306)  coated  the  back  of  the  negative  with  bichromated  honey  and  sugar,  exposed  to 
Vid\t  through  the  negative  and  then  dusted  on  graphite,  and  Constant  suggested  collodio- 
cWoiide  emulsion  for  the  same  purpose.  An  editorial  article  {BriL  J.  Phot,  i88q,  36, 
jSc))  suggested  that  two  negatives,  duplicates  of  each  other,  should  be  used  and  develt^wd 
CO  only  half  the  requisite  density,  and  also  the  coating  of  a  plate  on  both  sides,  giving 
half  the  exposure  with  the  lens  in  focus,  one  quarter  with  it  racked  back  and  the  re- 
mainder with  it  racked  forward.  Anothermethodwasprintingtohalf  thenecessarydepth, 
then  inserting  a  sheet  of  glass  between  the  negative  and  print,  and  special  printing  frames 
were  introduced  in  America  for  this  purpose.  Koller  (Phot.  News,  1873,  17,  qi)  proposed 
to  make  a  duplicate  negative  on  paper  and  bind  this  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the 
original  negative.  The  idea  of  using  two  sensitive  surfaces  was  patented  by  J.  Kirk 
(U.S.Pat..  136,439,  1873;  Phot.  News.  1873,  18,  215), for  he  coated  both  sides  of  the  glass 
with  collodion  and  then  sensitized  in  the  usual  way.  Almost  simultaneously  an  "Amateur 
Canadian"  (Phot.  News,  1873,  18,  zii,  311;  Phot.  Times,  1873.  3,  103)  described  the 
same  process;  Kirk  called  his  process  "Brilliant  Photography."  A.  Hommel  two  years 
later  (Eng.  Pat.,  j.ojq,  1875;  Brit.  J.  Phot,  1876,23,  351)  patented  precisely  the  same  idea 
and  called  the  process  "Photo-plasto-graphy,"  S.  Lacey  &  H.  Fowler  (Eng.  Pat.,  17,732, 
1913;  Brit  J.  Phot,  iqi4,  61,  66q)  specifically  claim  adouble-coated  plate,  with thefront 


film  as  thick  as  possible,  for  artistic  work  only  and  disclaim  the  use  of  the  double-coating 
for  any  other  purpose. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  record  all  the  patents  for  double-coated  plates  and 
films,  though  most  of  these,  like  those  of  Wamerke,  Roche  and  Anthony  of  1885,  merely 
used  the  two  coats  to  equalize  the  unevenness  of  the  support.  Hannibal  Goodwin  in  his 
original  patent  describes  the  use  of  celluloid  coated  on  both  sides,  and  Nowicki  of  Paris, 
in  1888,  and  Grieshaber  in  i8qo,  introduced  celluloid  thus  coated.  For  color  photography 
it  has  become  one  of  the  leading  methods,  especially  for  the  two-color  cinematography 
process,  and  for  X-ray  work  too  it  is  doing  valuable  service. 

Recently  this  subject  has  cropped  up  again  in  France  and  G.  Cromer  (Bull.  Soc. 
/rang.  Phot,  1921,  63,  50)  has  proposed  the  use  of  lenses  of  very  wide  aperture,  from  4  to 
5  inches,  in  order  to  attain  the  stereoscopic  effect  of  roundness.  His  first  essays  were 
with  a  black  card  fastened  to  the  front  lens,  covering  about  one-fourth  of  the  glass,  then 
this  disc  was  placed  in  the  diaphragm;  then  a  transparent  disc  was  also  used  here,  but  it 
was  found  to  fog  the  image.  His  final  plan  seems  to  be  to  interpose  between  the  lens  and 
plate  a  transparent  disc,  a  sheet  of  gelatine  or  glass,  *  mais  imparfait  comme  matiere  et 
comme  surfaces,*'  imperfect  in  material  and  as  to  the  surfaces.  The  gelatine  sheets 
were  to  be  from  0.006  to  0.012  inches  in  thickness  and  he  also  suggests  that  microscopic 
cover  glasses  can  be  used.  It  is  clear  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this  device  is  to  slightly 
alter  the  path  of  the  rays  so  that  a  sharp  image  will  not  be  obtained,  and  varying  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  interposed  sheet  varies  the  sharpness  of  the  images. 

M.  E.  Artigue  (Rev.  Frarxq,  Phot,  1921,  2,  229),  who  is  well-known  forhis  Velour  or 
gum-bichromate  paper,  has  proposed  a  modification  of  the  old  double-coating,  that  is  to 
use  two  plates  in  contact  with  their  sensitive  surfaces  towards  the  lens,  the  front  film  being 
in  sharp  focus.  A  somewhat  full  exposure  is  given  and  the  negatives  developed  so  that 
the  front  plate  is  somewhat  thin  in  character,  while  the  back  one  is  fully  developed ;  more 
exposure  than  usual,  about  50  per  cent  is  given,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  of  the  image  re- 
corded on  the  rear  plate  as  well  as  the  front  one. 

The  want  of  sharpness  or  **flou'*  of  the  rear  image  is  obviously  dependent  on  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  of  the  front  plate  and  the  physical  character  of  the  emulsion,  that  is 
to  say,  on  the  diffusion  of  the  incident  light  by  the  **grain"  of  the  silver  salt.  The  in- 
crease of  exposure  is  also  dependent  on  the  absorption  of  the  active  light,  which  may  be 
approximately  assumed  to  be  66  per  cent.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  more  transparent 
the  front  emulsion,  the  less  the  diffusion  of  the  rear  image,  and  this  is  independent  of  the 
thickness  of  the  glass,  though  naturally  this  plays  an  important  role  in  the  diffusion  of 
the  image;  the  two  phenomena  are  different,  however,  the  silver  grain  scattering  the 
incident  light,  while  the  thickness  of  the  glass  merely  places  the  rear  image  more  or  less 
out  of  focus.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  thus  use  two  plates  in  some  holders  and  the 
natural  suggestion  is  to  use  a  celluloid  film  for  the  front  member,  but  W.  Aspden  {Brit.  J. 
Phot,  1921,  68,  678)  states  that  a  film  produces  the  effect  of  dreadful  halation  in  the 
rear  member,  as  compared  with  the  general  softened  effect  of  a  glass  plate  and  suggests 
that  it  is  due  to  the  gelatine  on  the  back  of  the  film  causing  far  more  scatter  than  its 
transparency  would  suggest. 

To  print  from  the  two  negatives,  they  are  brought  with  their  images  in  careful  regis- 
ter, as  they  were  in  the  camera,  and  bound  together  so  that  they  cannot  shift;  the  sharp 
image  must  be  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  paper.  The  sharp  negative 
gives  all  the  detail,  while  the  rear  one  gives  the  values,  the  modeling  and  the  "envelope,'* 
as  it  is  termed.     This  method  opens  up  innumerable  variations  either  by  the  use  of  emul- 
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sions  of  different  color  sensitiveness  or  by  the  use  of  an  interposed  film  filter,  for  one 
could  thus  use  an  ordinary  plate  for  the  front  and  a  panchromatic  for  the  rear  or  vice 
versa  with  varying  effects. 

[In  making  the  accompanying  illustrations  a  glass  piate  and  a  "portrait  film"  were 
placed  in  the  same  side  of  the  holder  with  the  plate  on  the  top  of  the  film.  A  longer 
exposure  than  usual  was  given  and  in  developing  the  two  negatives  the  top  one  —  the 
glass  plate  on  which  the  image  was  sharply  focused  —  was  developed  so  that  it  was  quite 
thin,  but  the  under  one  —  the  film  —  was  carried  as  far  as  it  would  go.  The  image  on 
the  film  was  quite  diffused,  partly  because  it  was  separated  from  the  plane  of  sharp  defini- 
tion by  the  thickness  of  the  glass  and  partly  on  account  of  the  diffusion  of  the  image  in 
passing  through  the  plate.  Neither  one  of  the  separate  prints  from  the  two  simultaneously 
exposed  negatives  is  much  good,  but  by  putting  them  both  together  in  the  same  printing 
frame  and  printing  from  the  two  together,  with  the  sharp  image  next  to  the  paper  and  the 
two  images  registered  as  accurately  as  possible,  a  very  satisfactory  print  can  be  made. 
This  was  made  with  an  old  fashioned  portrait  lens  giving  clear  definition  and  yet  this 
print  has  a  softness  of  definition  rather  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  proper  use  of  a 
iens  of  the  semi-achromatic  type. — Eds.] 


SPRING  THOUGHTS 

FREDERICK  B.   HODGES 

GENTLE  presence  fills  the  land  when  spring  is  near;  it  ripples  across  the 
tender  sky,  down  over  the  earth's  dullness  like  a  mystic  light.  When,  on  a 
day  in  March,  I  stood  on  a  sunny  knoll  in  The  Plains,  the  brown  and  yellow 
landscape  showed  no  green  or  freshness,  except  a  stray  bud  of  arbutus  at  my 
feet,  down  in  the  hollow  some  pussy-willows  shining,  and  on  beyond  in  the 
open  woods,  a  few  flowers  of  hepatica.  Nothing  else  to  show  spring's  near* 
ness  except  this  gentle  whisper  of  life.  Even  though  the  landscape  was  just 
like  the  last  glimpse  I  had  in  November,  I  could  shut  my  eyes  and  still  know  that  this  was 
spring;  I  could  feel  the  shifting  lights,  the  flying  shadows,  the  taste  of  April  on  my  lips. 
We  should  go  to  Nature  in  the  earliest  spring,  when  the  soft,  open  fields  are  yet  asleep, 
when  over  all  her  splendor  hangs  a  lovable  mystery,  and  something  amid  the  restful  quiet 
seems  hurrying,  whispering  and  trembling  with  the  slow  march  of  growing  things.  A  faint 
glow  overhangs  the  trees,  overspreads  the  fields,  that  was  not  there  in  November,  which 
one  has  to  look  long  to  see.  Indeed  to  see  it  and  realize  its  infinite  mystery  there  must  be 
spring  in  your  heart,  just  as  there  is  in  the  heart  of  Nature. 

This  sleeping  tenderness  that  clings  along  the  streams,  that  creeps  with  a  quiet  joy 
into  the  distance,  that  shines  steadfastly  over  the  earth  is  the  same  we  knew,  back  in  the 
misty  years;  it  accounts  for  the  pure  and  loving  recollections  of  childhood,  of  what  was; 
of  the  murmur  in  our  imagination  of  hidden  brooks  and  half  forgotten  rivers,  of  the  weird 
charms  the  woods  held  for  us,  and  we  find  ourselves  reading  again  a  book  we  thought 
was  closed. 

Spring  is  a  sorcerer;  after  the  weeks  of  unseen  preparation,  the  flowers  are  suddenly 
upon  us,  green  has  taken  the  place  of  brown,  and  the  bloom  of  the  morning  sky  lights  up  a 
landscape  of  color.  Ah,  yes,  the  whole  country-side  is  aquiver,  the  deep  brown  of  the 
distant  slopes  is  toned  with  olive,  the  rains  have  washed  the  slim  trunks  of  the  gray  birches 
until  they  twinkle  in  the  distance,  and  are  clean  and  white  as  we  near  them.  As  they  lift 
their  heads  above  the  waste  of  sand  and  moss,  a  group  of  these  birches  makes  me  linger 
longer  and  marvel  at  their  grace.  The  sky  is  so  blue  through  them,  the  earth  beneath 
them  is  so  rich  with  tints  in  the  sunlight,  the  song-sparrow  singing  on  their  highest  tip 
so  nearly  perfection,  that  my  pulses  beat  with  their  music. 

If  you  set  your  foot  abroad  now,  through  woodsy  ways,  or  anywhere  under  the  search- 
ing air,  you  will  find  nothing  that  does  not  seem  glad.  If  you  are  a  good  listener  you  will 
hear  many  songs  that  are  full  of  this  gladness;  the  tinkling  of  the  silver  brook,  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves  that  still  cling  to  the  oaks,  the  wind  sighing  among  the  pines,  the  choir  of 
birds,  and  by  no  means  least,  the  little  noises  hardly  to  be  heard,  but  which  are  a  very 
real  part  of  the  great  sweetness  that  thrills  us. 

Along  the  green  spring  ways,  where  even  the  winds  seem  new,  there  is  something 
that  floods  over  us  like  a  river;  no  man  knows  what  it  is,  but  we  are  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
We  have,  instinctively,  almost  a  glimpse,  far  back  in  our  heart,  of  the  flawless  landscape 
for  which  this  is  only  a  preparation. 

When  I  stand  thus  close  to  Nature,  God  somehow  makes  a  feeling  grow  in  my  heart, 

that  He  is  offering  me  a  partnership  with  Him;  here  where  the  full  freshness  of  the  wind 

sweetens  the  air ;  here,  where  I  stand  on  level  ground  and  look  off  to  the  hills,  bathed  in 

blue  and  purple,  reaching  into  a  sky  full  of  soft-winged,  wandering  clouds;  here  whe 
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the  sunlit  path  is  of  primrose  as  it  winds  along  the  sweet  ways  of  the  whispering  birches. 
We  really  know  little  about  Nature,  no  man  has  gone  far  in  knowledge  of  her  won- 
derful ways,  the  songs  of  the  birds  are  secrets,  the  birth  and  life  of  the  flowers  also,  but  we 
know  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  all  the  expressions  of  Nature  that  never  fails.     The  poor 
are  rich  as  they  hear  her  message,  and  the  rich  are  poor  without  it. 
"Children  of  wealth  or  want,  to  each  is  given. 
One  spot  of  green,  and  all  the  blue  of  Heaven. " 
However  little  it  is  that  we  are  permitted  to  know,  it  is  more,  perhaps,  than  we  have 
realized.     In  the  days  now  at  hand,  as  you  go  into  the  open,  take  heed  of  the  things 
about  you;  it  is  not  enough  to  admire  the  landscape's  effects,  but  you  should  carefully 
observe  the  endless  detail. 

But  above  all  else,  be  dominated  by  the  poetry  in  your  nature;  remember  what 
Emerson  said  about  unpoetic  scientists,  — 

"They  love  not  the  flower  they  pluck,  and  know  it  not. 
And  all  their  botany  is  Latin  names.'" 
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It  is  your  imaginative,  your  inherent  poetic  sense,  that  makes  you  appreciate  in  uhat 
measure  you  ck>,  the  charms  of  Nature;  no  physical  contact  can  cause  you  to  be  thrilled. 
as  you  arc  by  the  lingering  song  in  the  hemlocks,  or  give  you  the  feeling  of  tenderness 
you  have  as  you  come  upon  the  leafless,  slender  gray  birches;  and  what  can  bring  to  you 
that  incense  that  curls  along  the  brown  earth,  and  rises  deliciously  to  your  nostrils,  except 
a  q^irit  of  love,  a  soul  in  synpathy  with  God's  art? 

The  best  of  this  season,  when  Nature  finds  her  sweetest  expression,  is  before  us.  Let 
us  go  to  her  uith  an  attitude  of  devotion,  an  open  mind,  and  a  resolution  to  become  more 
familiar  with  her  var>'ing  moods.  There  is  more  to  be  seen  m  the  flowers  than  their 
beautiful  colors  and  forms,  there  is  something  to  dream  over  again  and  again.  Just  to 
follow  the  little  paths  past  the  little  pools,  to  see  the  little  pines  swaying  in  the  wind,  the 
little  lights  through  the  trees  in  the  hollow,  this  is  not  all,  delightful  as  it  is.  All  this  must 
bring,  will  bring,  a  higher  faith,  a  feeling  as  you  come  from  these  deep  ways,  that  you 
have  walked  with  CJod.  Emerson  said,  '*This  beauty  of  Nature  which  is  seen  and  felt  as 
beauty,  is  the  least  part.  The  presence  of  a  higher,  namely  a  spiritual  element,  is  essen- 
tial to  its  perfection."  Do  you  realize  this  perfect  truth?  Does  your  Nature-love  mean 
to  you  what  it  should? 

When  I  have  learned  to  love  Nature,  to  study  her  rightly,  and  in  some  degree  appre- 
ciate the  privilege,  the  best  part  of  it  is,  not  that  I  have  learned  to  make  better  pictures; 
it  is  that  I  have  bettered  my  inmost  self,  I  have  made  my  ideals  higher,  I  have  enriched 
my  mind. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  really  better  ones  inmost  self,.but  the  same  teacher  is  avail- 
able for  all  of  us,  and  no  matter  how  large  the  class,  each  one  is  treated  and  taught  by 
himself.  One  of  the  be^t  things  about  the  study  of  Nature  is  that  it  can  never  be  made 
exhaustive.  You  never  see  the  same  picture  twice,  because  of  never  ending  changes  in 
Nature  and  yourself.  No  man  has  ever  written  about  Nature  and  laid  bare  his  soul,  and 
no  man  has  ever  made  a  picture  that  showed  others  just  what  he  saw. 

But  I  believe  that  the  man  who  takes  his  camera  and  goes  out  into  those  beautiful 
fields,  climbs  those  fascinating  hills,  wanders  by  the  side  of  those  love-inspiring  brooks 
and  responds  to  all  the  appeals  that  these  things  in  Nature  will  make  to  him,  has  an  op- 
portunity to  find  the  real  vcorth  of  Nature-study.  The  camerist  can  build  up  a  structure 
of  knowledge  throuj^h  reading,  technical  study  and  practical  work  that  will  be,  in  general, 
the  basis  of  all  his  work ;  but  in  countless  ways  he  must  depend  on  Nature's  beneficence  to 
prevent  his  pictures  from  being  mere  skeletons.  When  he  makes  a  discovery  through 
his  love  and  study  of  Nature,  it  uill  surpass  all  discoveries  he  makes  in  other  ways,  and 
he  \m11  find  also  a  discovery  about  character. 

'Ilicre  is  always  this  wonderful  attribute  fourKJ  in  Nature-love,  that  while  we  are 
drinking  in  her  alluring  charms  through  the  inspiring  and  absorbing  days  that  we  spend 
along  her  br(x>ks,  her  n\ers,  roaming  across  rolling  fields  and  waving  meadows  and 
communing  v^ith  her  forests,  v^e  are  not  only  improving  our  picture  work,  gaining  health 
and  happiness,  but  v^e  are  adding  something  to  that  inner  wealth  that  we  should  prize 
most  of  all. 

The  beautiful  in  Nature  is  steadfastly  beautiful. 

Ihe  wonderful  in  Nature  is  irrcsistibl>  wonderful. 

'I  he  fascinating  in  Nature  is  thrillmf;ly  fascinating. 

The  mysterious  in  Nature  is  profoundly  m\sterious. 

The  picturesque  in  Nature  is  ideally  picturesque. 

If  anythinfi  is  dcpendal  le,  it  is  Nature, 
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If  anything  is  heart-satisfying,  it  is  Nature. 
Every  day  is  as  new  as  if  it  were  the  first. 
There  is  no  other  pursuit  that  affords  its  benefits,  that  you  can  follow  every  day,  that 
will  flow  with  your  life-stream  and  mix  with  it  with  the  same  purifying  results  as  Nature- 
study.  Likewise  a  fuller  realization  of  showing  to  others  in  your  pictures  the  poetry 
that  dwells  in  your  own  heart  will  come  with  your  Nature-study  and  you  can  apply  to 
your  own  life  with  infinite  satisfaction  the  words  of  Wordsworth, 

*  "Enough,  if  something  from  our  hand  have  power, 
To  live  and  act  and  serve  the  future  hour." 


RAPIDLY  MOVING  SUBJECTS 

CHARLES   I.   REID 

|HE  attenpt  to  secure  a  rapidly  moving  object,  or  a  slowly  moving  one 
passing  at  right  angles  to  our  line  of  vision,  in  a  photograph,  both  clearly 
and  accurately  defined,  usually  leads  to  the  enployment  of  a  high  shutter- 
speed,  or  if  a  high  speed  is  not  possible,  to  the  abandonment  of  tJie  subject. 
Obviously  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  sharp  definition  resulting  when  a 
rapidly  moving  object  is  photographed  with  a  slow  shutter-speed  is  that 
the  image  on  the  sensitive  surface  is  permitted  to  move  in  the  interval  during 
which  the  shutter  is  open.  Hitherto,  most  of  us,  in  attempting  to  photograph  rapidly 
moving  objects  have  thought  only  of  decreasing  this  interval  so  that  the  image  will  have 
very  little  time  in  which  to  move.  Of  course  it  will  always  move  to  some  extent  even  with 
the  highest  possible  shutter  speed,  since  movement  is  continuous  and  cannot  be  divided 
into  exact  sections  —  so  to  speak;  but  if  the  shutter  is  speeded  up  to  a  sufficiently  high 
speed  the  amount  of  movement  may  be  reduced  to  the  point  that  makes  it  negligible 
in  the  resulting  print.  I  propose,  however,  to  direct  attention  to  another  method  of 
reducing  the  movement  of  the  image  on  the  sensitive  surface.  Fortunately  too,  my  sys- 
tem is  not  complicated  nor  involved,  and  not  sufficiently  original  to  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

If,  when  following  a  moving  object  in  the  view  finder  or  on  the  focusing  screen  we 
endeavor  to  keep  the  image  in  the  center  of  the  field,  swinging  the  camera  along  with  the 
object  and  using  the  lens  as  an  approximate  pivotal  point,  we  shall  see  the  moving  object 
remain  quite  stationary,  while  the  background,  foreground  and  everything  not  moving 
with  the  object,  at  the  same  speed,  are  blurred.  If,  at  the  vital  moment,  we  make  the 
exposure  while  thus  following  the  moving  object  with  the  camera,  and  do  not  as  ordinarily 
stop  and  hold  the  camera  still  for  the  exposure,  our  object  will  be  sharply  defined  with  a 
very  low  shutter  speed,  while  the  background  and  everything  else  will  be  blurred.  This 
is  exactly  the  impression  gotten  by  the  eye  when  following  a  moving  object  which  is  then 
clearly  defined,  with  the  exception  of  integral  moving  parts,  such  as  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
which  move  in  both  directions;  while  all  surrounding  objects  are  noted  only  dimly. 
This  is  a  principle  used  in  the  design  of  the  Cirkut  panoramic  camera,  except  that  here  the 
lens  and  film  move  in  unison,  while  photographing  a  stationary  object.  The  same  idea 
is  used  constantly  by  motion  picture  photographers,  who  are  naturally  called  upon  con- 
tinually to  photograph  all  manner  of  moving  subjects.  To  them  the  background  is 
always  of  minor  importance  and  an  elaborate  setting  that  has  cost  a  fortune  to  construct 
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is  often  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  definition  in  the  principal  moving  object,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  these  men  often  achieve  wonderfully  artistic  results. 

Some  practice  is  required  to  acquire  proficiency  in  following  an  object  and  making 
the  exposure,  unconsciously,  at  the  right  moment,  without  hesitating  in  the  steady  fol- 
lowing movement  of  the  camera;  but  such  skill  is  well  worth  the  effort  necessary  to 
acquire  it.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by  shooters  in  aiming  at  a  moving 
target.  The  gun  is  kept  moving  with  the  target  while  the  trigger  is  being  pulled  Em- 
ploying this  idea,  we  can  make  slow  exposures,  in  fact  the  speed  of  exposure  is  quite  im- 
material as  long  as  it  is  fast  enough  to  stop  any  movement  caused  by  nervousness  on  the 
part  of  the  photographer,  and  usually  i-ij  second,  if  a  higher  speed  is  not  available  or 
not  possible  on  account  of  lighting  conditions,  will  do  this  very  well.  If  we  desire  to 
stop  the  motion  of  integral  parts,  and  a  horse  s  hoofs  might  for  our  purpose  be  classed  as 
such,  we  can  disregard  the  forward  movement  of  the  horse  as  taken  care  of  by  the  follow- 
ing movement  of  the  camera  and  the  fact  that  when  the  hoofs  are  resting  on  the  ground 
they  are  moving  backward  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  image  on  our  plate  or  film, 
and  we  then  have  only  to  give  an  exposure  sufficiently  short  to  stop  motion  in  the  up  and 
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down  movement  of  the  hoofs.    There  is,  however,  a  large   class  of  subjects  in  which 

this  matter  of  moving  parts  need  not  be  considered,  as  in  the  soaring  aeroplane  or  birds, 

railway  trains,  trolley  cars  and  man  or  animals  walking  or  running,  where  the  legs  are 

not  included  for  the  sake  of  concentration  on  the  more  important  head,  and  a  multitude 

of  similar  subjects.     Stereoscopic 

concentrating  on  the  principal  obj 

or  not  moving  in  sympathy  with  i 

the  ordinary  one  gotten  by  reducir 

surrounding  objects  extremely  sha 

less  sharp.     The  diffusion  of  the 

camera  is  also  of  a  much  more  pie 

given  by  a  lens  used  at  a  large  ape 

used  otherwise.     I  would  not  urg 

one  can  obtain,  but  users  of  cam 


will  find  the  field  of  possibilities  with  their  instruments  extended  to  include  a  variety  of 
moving  objects.  Personally,  I  follow  this  principle  even  in  photographing  very  slowly 
moving  objects;  always  keeping  the  thing  of  chief  interest  stationary  in  the  view  finder 
while  making  the  exposure,  thus  subtracting  definition  from  less  important  objects  and 
concentrating  it  on  the  vital  thing. 


THE  DEVELOPER  THAT  FAILED 

JULIEN  J.   PROSKAUER 

;ITERATURE  has  its  "The  Light  that  Failed"  and  now  photography  has 
its  "Developer  that  Failed." 

About  a  year  ago,  you  may  recall,  the  Associated  Press  and  other  news- 
paper associations  carried  a  story  about  a  developer  with  which  marvelous 
things  could  be  done,  a  developer  which  so  brought  out  the  latent  image  that 
even  flashlights  were  superfluous  in  some  instances.  This  developer's  pur- 
pose  was  so  to  reduce  the  silver  bromide  of  the  plate  or  film  emulsion  that 
underexposure  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  put  something  on  a  plate  when  the  silver 
bromide  is  not  affected.  But  the  theory  of  this  developer  was  that  known  developers 
did  not  sufficiently  reduce  the  exposed  bromide  to  metallic  silver.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
sometimes  the  unexposed  silver  is  also  reduced  and  the  exposure  lost,  but  experiments 
prove  that  some  slow-working  developers  with  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  even  if  used  at 
once,  oxidize  and  an  underdeveloped  plate  results.  Therefore  those  working  out  the  new 
developer  figured  that  a  "perfect"  developer  was  still  to  be  found. 

Developing  agents  can  not  develop  all  by  themselves,  an  alkali  is  needed.  Some 
standard  developers  of  a  high  reduction  value  need  less  alkali  than  others,  while  hydro- 
chinon,  used  in  a  single  solution,  is  so  constituted  that  the  alkali  governs  its  reducing  power 
to  a  large  extent.  In  working  up  the  formula  that  was  to  "revolutionize  photography," 
the  thought  was  in  mind  constantly  that  too  much  alkali  produces  chemical  fog,  as  well  as 
softens  the  gelatine  to  an  almost  unusable  degree.  Also,  something  had  to  be  found 
which  would  help  to  make  the  resultant  negative  black-blue.  The  accepted  chemical  was 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash  or  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  it  is  best  to  state  what  the  new  developer  was  to  be  used 
for,  if  a  success.  Press  photographers  work  in  bad  light  so  often  that  they  lose  negative 
after  negative  where  flashlights  are  impossible,  and  the  movie  news  weekly  operators  as 
well  as  professional  home  portrait  photographers  also  usually  need  some  reducing  agent 
which  will  bring  out  underexposed  shadows  to  such  a  degree  that  a  clear-cut  print  can  be 
made.  The  developer,  which  was  given  the  trade  name  of  "Les-Lite,"  was  for  this  pur- 
pose.    Many  gallons  were  used,  until  finally  the  formula  was  discarded. 

For  amateurs  and  press  workers  the  formula  is  given  below.  It  is  suggested  that  it 
be  tried  on  difficult  exposures,  to  see  its  power.  One  reason  for  discarding  it  as  a  commer- 
cial proposition  was  that  it  so  blackens  normally  timed  negatives  that  they  are  worthless. 

With  this  formula,  I  have  made  pictures  of  a  sub-title  of  a  Pathe  News  Weekly  in 
one-tenth  of  one  second  in  a  darkened  movie  theatre.  I  have  made  action  pictures  of  a 
prize  fight  in  a  darkened  auditorium,  the  only  illumination  being  four  looo-watt  lights, 
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directly  overhead,  in  one  twenty-fifth  second.     IVnh  ot'  Okw   cvinvmiiv*   \\v>v   Min<V 
with  a  Speed  Graphic  Camera  uith  a  Kodak  Anaslisnwt  lcn^  \nMk«\a  m  ^  ».\ 

The  formula  is  made  in  three  solution  form,     lliis  jj  it 
A 

Distilled  water -l  ^f. 

Sodium  sulphite  (E.K.  tested) .  K^w?. 

Hydrochinon  (E.  K.  tested) ^ ,,?. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide iImi? 

B 

Distilled  water 

Sodium  sulphite 

Potassium  ferrocyanide 

C 

Distilled  water 

Sodium  hydroxide 


To  use,  take  four  parts  A,  two  parts  B  and  one  part  C.  Development  is  complete 
in  about  50  seconds. 

Now,  let's  go  over  the  component  parts  of  this  developer  and  see  wherein  its  power 
lies.  The  reducing  agent  is  of  course  the  hydrochinon.  The  apparent  excess  of  sodium 
sulphitjg  is  to  keep  the  negative  from  staining  and  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  to  blacken 
the  negative  as  it  develops.  In  solution  A,  you  note  we  have  no  alkali.  In  solution  B,  we 
have  no  active  agent  but  have  the  color-controlling  agents,  which,  if  kept  in  stock  solution 
A,  would  rapidly  deteriorate.  The  alkali  we  find  in  solution  C.  It  is  the  strongest  caustic 
which  is  safe  to  use  on  the  delicate  emulsion.  It  seerrs  that  this  formula  as  written  here 
would  cause  softening  or  frilling,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  use,  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  reacts  with  the  sulphite  and  the  developing  time 
is  rarely  over  one  minute,  experiments  proving  that  about  50  seconds  is  correct.  This 
developer  in  the  form  given  here  will  be  found  ideal  for  plates  undertimed  about  one  half. 
Of  course,  results  are  fearfully  harsh  and  contrasty,  but  where  a  pyro-metol  developer 
will  build  but  little  in  the  shadows,  this  developer  will  bring  out  everything  possible. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  advanced  worker  try  out  this  formula,  using  the  amounts 
given  here  as  a  basis.  Cutting  down  the  caustic  soda  and  sulphite  will  slow  the  develof>- 
ment  time  and  lessen  the  blueness  of  the  negative.  The  formula  given  here  may  be  used 
diluted  with  q  parts  of  water  for  normally  timed  negatives,  with  a  negative  of  good  color 
for  printing  as  a  result. 

For  suggested  "stunts"  here  are  some  exposures,  figured  with  7:4.5  lens  and  Seed's 
Gild  Edge  30  plates. 

Girl  reading  at  table  —  only  illumination  floor  lamp  with  two  6o-watt  bulbs  at 
side  —  8  seconds. 

Figure  of  man  lighting  cigar.  Match  used  as  "source"  of  light.  Real  light  coming 
from  75-watt  Mazda.     4  seconds  exposure  with  light  3  feet  away. 

Dancer  at  theater.     Footlights  and  spot  lights,     i-ioth  of  a  second. 

The  user  of  this  developer  or  a  modified  form  is  cautioned  not  to  let  his  hands  stay  ! 

wet  too  long.    The  excess  of  caustic  is  dangerous.    A  lot  of  fun  can  be  had  working  out  i 

"stunts,"  and  I  am  confident  even  if  Les-Lite  is  a  commercial  failure  it  will  be  a  success  } 
for  those  experimentally  inclined. 


JUDGING  A  SALON 

C   M.   HARRIS 

)j THOSE  who,  like  myself,  are  novices  in  pictorial  work,  a  peep  behind  the 
scenes  at  a  salon  should  be  both  interesting  and  instructive,  and  may  help 
the  aspirants  to  salon  honors  to  know  what  to  strive  for.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  present  at  the  judging  of  the  pictures  submitted  for  the  annual 
Salon  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Oakland  (California)  Art  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  profited  greatly  by  the  experience.  With  the  exception  of  an 
interval  for  lunch,  the  judges  were  hard  at  work  from  nine  in  the  morning 
until  seven  in  the  evening,  on  the  seven  hundred  prints  submitted. 

It  had  previously  been  agreed  that  a  very  high  standard  of  pictorial  merit  should  be 
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established.  Taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  pictures  submitted  were  of  a  high  order,  and 
the  task  of  the  judges  was  a  difficult  one  indeed. 

The  jury  was  made  up  of  five  members:  — 

Mr.  William  H.  Qapp,  Director  of  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery,  Oakland 

Mr.  John  Paul  Edwards,  Pictorial  Photographer,  Sacramento 

Mr.  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik,  Director  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  San  Francisco 

Mr.  Edward  Weston,  Pwtorial  Photographer,  Glendale 

Mr.  Roi  Partridge,  Etcher,  Instructor  of  Arts,  Mills  College,  Oakland;  surely  as 
representative  and  authoritative  a  selection  as  could  well  have  been  made. 

The  system  of  judging  was  a  new  one,  and  was  devised  by  Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  Clapp'j 
Idea  was  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  domination  of  the  jury  by  some  one  member  with  s 
forceful  personality,  thus  preventing  a  heavy  preponderance  of  one  set  of  ideas. 

The  entries  were  numbered  and  placed  on  view  in  sets,  according  to  maker,  and  th( 
ivitJges,  armed  with  pencil  and  ballot,  examined  them,  noting  on  their  ballots,  in  one  columr 
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the  numbers  of  the  pictures  they  wished  to  accept,  and  in  another,  those, they  wished  to 
reconsider.     Four  full  votes  were  necessary  to  a  choice  on  the  first  ballot. 

The  result  of  this  first  ballot  was  startling  in  its  revelation  of  the  diversity  of  opinion, 
in  matters  of  art,  even  among  experts,  and  shows  convincingly  that  every  taste  was 
represented.  Of  the  total  exhibit  of  over  seven  hundred  prints,  only  six  met  with  unani- 
mous approval,  and  but  fifteen  others  received  the  four  votes  necessary  to  a  choice. 

Those  prints  which  did  not  obtain  at  least  one  vote  were  then  discarded,  and  the 
balance,  numbering  several  hundred,  put  up,  still  in  sets,  for  reconsideration. 

At  this  stage  the  judges  debated  the  advisability  of  making  further  selections  by  open 
disciission  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  individual  pictures  instead  of  continuing  on 
the  secret  ballot  system.  The  proponents  of  the  former  method  suggested  that  some  of 
the  judges  might  have  seen  points  in  pictures  which  had  escaped  their  colleagues.  They 
finally  carried  their  point,  and  the  balance  of  the  exhibition  was  selected  by  this  method, 
three  votes  being  now  necessary  for  a  choice.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  each  man  stood 
conscientiously  behind  his  ideas  of  what  was  artistic  and  worthy,  and  a  great  number 
of  selections  were  made  by  the  minimum  of  three  votes. 

The  criticisms  thus  openly  m^^e  were  very  illuminating  and  instructive  as  showing 
just  what  points  appeal  to  pictorial  experts.  The  first' consideration  was  composition, 
balance  and  sheer  artistic  merit.  An  attractive  pattern,  no  matter  how  ordinary,  ex- 
traordinary, or  even  grotesque  the  subject,  was  a  most  desirable  feature.  Strength  and 
carrying  power  were  strongly  considered.  Originality  was  a  valuable  asset.  Technical 
excellence  had,  by  itself,  little  or  no  influence  on  the  judges,  but  was  very  useful  when 
other  commendable  qualities  were  present. 

A  large  number  of  prints  showing  excellent  craftsmanship  were  rejected  on  account 
of  flaws  in  composition  and  lack  of  originality.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  portraits. 
Most  of  those  sent  in  looked  as  though  they  might  be  excellent  likenesses,  and  they  cer- 
tainly ranked  high,  judged  purely  as  portraits.  It  was  only  when  viewed  by  those  having 
no  personal  interest  in  the  sitters,  and  regarded  from  the  pictorial  viewpoint,  that  they 
were  found  lacking.  In  order  to  pass  the  severe  test  they  ware  submitted  to,  they  had 
to  displaying  striking  individuality  of  treatment,  able  characterization  combined  with 
an  interesting  subject,  or  sheer  pictorial  merit. 

No  special  recognition  was  accorded  to  the  more  elaborate  printing  processes.  They 
had  to  take  their  chances  on  an  even  footing  with  the  bromide  and  gaslight  prints. 

During  the  judging,  each  man's  work  appeared  before  the  injury  as  a  unit,  and  con- 
sistency of  performance,  when  it  showed  a  real  understanding  of  art,  had  its  weight  in 
persuading  the  judges  that  certain  workers  were  entitled  to  be  represented. 

In  the  case  of  novelties  of  a  bizarre  character,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  they 
resulted  from  chance  snapshots,  or  from  endeavor  guided  by  artistic  understanding,  and 
the  pictures  were  accepted  or  rejected  in  accordance  with  the  conclusion  arrived  at  on  this 
point. 

One  or  two  pictures  were  spoiled  by  too  elaborate  mountings,  which  competed  in 
interest  with  the  prints  they  were  intended  to  show  off. 

I  hope  that  the  above  observations,  with  the  light  they  shed  upon  the  qualities  neces- 
sary to  enable  a  picture  to  battle  its  way  into  a  salon,  will  serve  to  point  out  to  brother 
novices  in  pictorial  work  the  path  they  must  tread  to  attain  their  ambition. 

In  conclusion,  Oakland  has  a  really  great  exhibition,  and  since  the  judging  has  been  so 
severe,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  represented  there,  even,  as  in  my  case,  by  a  single  print. 
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to  swab  the  prints  over  with  a  pad  of 
cotton  wool  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
final  wash  water.  Wilh  sketch  and  vignette 
portraits  it  is  often  desirable  to  use  the  above- 
mentioned  reducer  in  case  the  background 
has  printed  through,  at  the  same  time  taking 
the  opportunity  to  correct  any  errors  in 
vignetting.  A  wash  all  over  the  print  will 
often  improve  fiat  looking  prints,  if  they 
have  been  fully  printed.  —  B.  J. 


EVENING 
One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  when 
making  pictures  in  the  late  afternoon  is  the 
very  poor  actinic  quality  of  the  light  which  is 
often  very  deceiving  in  its  brightness,  A 
reference  to  almost  any  reliable  exposure 
table  will  show  that  the  exposure  factor  in- 
creases very  rapidly  as  the  hour  becomes 
later.  In  our  own  exposure  table  the 
factor  for  exposure  at  3  P.  M.  in  July  is  yi 
and  at  6  P.  M.  it  is  3.  After  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  July  the  actinic  value  of  the  light 
decreases  very  rapidly,  although  the  light 
still  appears  to  be  quite  bright.  The  use  of  a 
ray-filter  often  is  unnecessary  when  making 
pictures  towards  evening,  as  the  light  itself 
often  is  yellow  and  thus  serves  as  a  very 
satisfactory  filter.     In  Mr.  Marsh's  picture, 


entitled  "Evening,"  there  are  evidences  of 
slight  underexposure  of  the  negatives  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  low  actinic  value  of  the 
light.  The  distant  planes  are  rendered  in 
too  dark  a  tone  and  do  not  appear  to  be 
properly  separated  from  the  nearer  planes. 
The  ratio  of  exposure  with  a  ray-filter  isnot 
always  the  same  for  different  plates  or  films; 
a  given  filter  may  be  a  ix  with  one  make  of 
ortho  plate  and  a  4X  or  even  a  6x  with 
another.  This  should  always  be  tested  and 
the  correct  factor  for  certain  plates  or  film 
found  by  actual  trial.  "Evening"  was  made 
in  Massachusetts  with  an  Icarette  A,  size 
2>i'  X  2>C.  Icar  lens  of  3  inches'  focal  length, 
stop  f:8.  good  light,  late  afternoon  in  July, 
exposure  1  -50th  second  through  a  sky 
filter,  N.  C.  film  developed  with  pyro-soda, 
pan  of  negative  enlarged  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  6. 


FOCAL  PLANE  EFFICIENCY 

A  focal  plane  shutter  is  very  efficient  if 
the  blind  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  sensi- 
tive film,  otherwise  its  advantage  is  neutra- 
lized. A  wide  slit  and  a  high  tension  are 
preferable  to  a  narrow  slit  and  low  tension, 
even  if  the  actual  shutter  speed  is  the  same 
by  the  table  of  shutter  settings. 


THE  KNOCKOUT 

THE  KNOCKOUT 

This  is  a  wonderful  example  of  modem 
methods  in  press  photography  and  demon- 
strates in  a  very  striking  manner  the  great 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  equipment  and  materials  for  speed 
work.  The  picture  is  a  snapshot  made 
under  the  conditions  shoftTi  in  the  reproduc- 
tion. T>ie  light  that  was  used  consisted  of 
the  two  lamps  hung  above  the  ring  which 
appear  in  the  upper  comers  of  the  picture, 
the  lens  was  an  /jt-5  Series  II  Wollensak 
used  at  full  aperture,  the  exposure  was  i-ioth 
second  and  the  plate  was  a  Seed  60  Graflex 
which  was  develvoped  in  "Les-Lite"  devel- 
oper. The  enlargement,  7  x  q,  is  on  A20 
Hard  F.  At  first  glance  it  might  be  con- 
sidered that  the  negative  was  underexposed; 
possibly  that  is  true,  but  the  heavy  shadows 
in  all  parts  of  the  picture  except  the  ring 
itself  are  due  to  the  concentration  of  the 
light  rather  than  to  underexposure.  Pic- 
torially  the  picture  is  very  interesting  too; 
the  silhouette  of  heads  along  the  front  edge 
of  the  ring,  the  natural  attitudes  of  the 
pugilists  and  the  interested  spectators  in 
the  background  all  contribute  very  much  to 
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the  success  of  the  whole.  It  would  be  quite 
possible  to  obtain  a  more  fully-exposed  nega- 
tive than  this  by  the  use  of  a  more  rapid  lens, 
such  as  a  "movie"  lens  working  at/:2  and 
this  would  make  it  possible  to  obtain  kinema- 
tograph  pictures  of  a  boxing  match  entirely 
by  artificial  light. 


FIXING  AND  WASHING 
There  is  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry  about 
taking  negatives  or  prints  out  of  the  fixing 
bath.  They  are  not  injured  by  being  left  a 
good  deal  longer  than  necessary,  provided 
the  bath  is  fresh. 

The  fixing  bath  contracts  the  gelatin 
emulsion  and  expels  the  water  from  the  pores, 
thus  leaving  the  gelatin  drier  and  harder 
than  it  was  when  fixing  began.  On  the 
other  hand,  prolonged  washing  in  water 
that  is  slightly  warm  softens  and  swells  the 
emulsion  and  may  cause  frilling  and  other 
similar  troubles. 

In  warm  weather,  negatives  are  better  for 
prolonged  fixing  and  comparatively  short 
washing.  If  the  fixing  bath  is  fresh,  nega- 
tives may  safely  be  left  in  it  for  ha!f-an-hour, 
even  though  fixation  may  apparently  be  com- 


AT  THE  CELLAR  PORTAL  GeO.  W.  FrENCH 

plete  in  eight  or  ten  minutes.     If  negatives  of  commendation  than  an  equally  pleasing 

arethoroughlyfixedinthisway,  they  will  not  arrangement  that  was  obtained  by  seeing 

need  to  be  washed  for  more  than  twenty  and  seizing  upon  the  opportunity  when  it 

minutes  in  running  water.     This  method  of  occurred.     Mr.  French's  genres,  made  with 

working  not  only  gives  more  satisfactory  re-  a  combination  of  daylight  and  flashlight,  are 

suits  but  is  actually  quicker  than  the  usual  always  characterized  by  strength,  simplicity 

method  of  fixing  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  natural  posing  that  appears  to  be  en- 

and  washing  for  an  hour.  tirely  unpremeditated,     llie  lighting  is  well 

Prints,  of  course,  must  be  given  a  longer  balanced,  one  source,  the  sunlight   or   the 

washing   than   plates,  ^Professional    Pho-  artificiallight,  being  subordinate  to  the  other. 

tographer.  In  the  present  example,  "At  the  Cellar  Por- 

tal,"  these  desirable  characteristics  are  very 

._  ~LjT-  --^r-i  I  AD  DnoTAi  much  in  evidence;   the  pose  is  natural  and 

A I    IHb  UtLLAK  HJKIAL  convincing,    the    accessories    are    few    and 

It  takes  considerable  skill  to  pose  a  figure  appropriate,  the  picture  is  strong  by  reason 

and  select  and  arrange  the  accessories  in  of  its  simplicity  and  the  double  lighting  is 

making  a  genre  picture,  and  a  successful  re-  skilfully   managed   with   the  sunlight   pre- 

sult  thus  obtained  is,  perhaps,  more  worthy  dominating.     Technically  this  is  quite  up 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  SPANISH  GIRL 
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to  Mr.  French's  usual  standard,  which  is  al- 
ways very  high.  The  slight  motion  of  the 
head  is  apparent  only  on  close  examination; 
at  a  little  distance  it  is  not  discernible.  Made 
in  Maine  with  a  3K  ^  4K  Reflex  camera, 
Velostigmat  III  lens  of  t}4  inches'  focal 
length,  used  at/jt.5,  exposure  i  seconds  plus 
flash,  strong  light  outside,  very  weak  inside, 
Standard  plate  developed  with  pyro,  en- 
largement on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  SPANISH  GIRL 
Just  as  we  have  many  different  musical 
instruments,  each  different  from  another,  so 
we  have  many  different  methods  of  pictorial 
representation,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
peculiarities,  limitations  and  advantages. 
When  we  use  oil  or  watercolor  paint  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  great  possibilities  to  be 
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secured  by  the  use  of  color,  but  we  find  that 
the  mechanical  difficulties  of  getting  a 
pleasing  and  truthful  representation  of  tone 
gradations  are  very  great.  If  we  use  the 
etcher's  needle,  we  get  line  and  gradation, 
but  no  color,  while  if  we  use  a  camera  we  get, 
or  should  get,  gradation  and  modeling  diat 
cannot  be  excelled  or  equalled  by  any  other 
medium.  This  is  the  peculiar  virtue  of 
photography  that  distinguishes  it  from  other 
forms  of  graphic  art.  There  are  times  when 
the  rather  short  scale  of  "gum' '  is  appropriate 
and  suitable  —  it  all  depends  upon  the  inten-  . 
tionsof  the  maker  of  the  picture^  but  we  do 
not  think  this  is  a  case  in  point.  The  pose 
is  graceful  and  the  lines  of  the  picture  are 
pleasing  and  we  should  think  the  negative 
is  one  that  is  worth  printing  in  a  more  suit- 
able medium.  Made  with  a  Korona  View 
Camera.  t}4  x  S}4,  Wollensak  special  semi- 


JAPANESE  STLDY 


C.  L.  Richardson 


achromatic  lens  of  16  inches'  focal  length, 
stop  used  /:s.6.  bright  light  at  4  P.  M-  in 
May,  exposure  8  seconds,  Standard  Ortho- 
on  plate,  multiple  gum  print. 


JAPANESE  STUDY 

In  making  a  "study,"  either  by  photog- 
raphy or  by  any  other  means,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  subject  must  either  be  quite 
natural  ones  or  else  the  makers  of  the  picture, 
the  artist  and  the  subject,  must  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  even  the  small- 
est detail  in  the  suggestion  of  the  character. 
This  is  very  difficult  and  we  do  not  think  it 
would  be  putting  it  too  strongly  to  assert 
that  it  is  impossible  for  an  American  girl  to 
pose  for  a  Japanese  "Study"  with  complete 
success.  Even  if  she  had  spent  considerable 
time  in  Japan  and  had  become  familiar  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country, 


the  difference  in  facial  characteristics  would 
be  hard  to  change  even  by  skilful  make-up. 
Mr.  Richardson's  "Japanese  Study"  is  very 
interesting  in  many  ways,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
convincing  and  the  subject  is  very  obviously 
not  Japanese.  Probably,  however,  it  was 
never  intended  to  be'  a  serious  "study." 
There  is  one  mistake  made  in  the  placing  of 
the  figure,  which  Mr.  Richardson  most  likely 
has  noticed,  just  as  we  did,  and  that  is  in 
having  the  tree  in  the  background  so  placed 
that  it  appears  to  be  growing  out  of  the  girl's 
head.  It  would  have  been  better,  too,  if 
the  path  could  have  been  eliminated.  In  all 
other  respects  the  picture  is  very  successful, 
the  lighting  is  good  and  the  technical  hand- 
ling is  very  fine.  Made  in  Iowa  with  a  4  x  j 
Grafiex  camera,  Bausch  and  Lomb  lens  of 
y\i  inches'  focal  length,  used  at  /;5.6,  ex- 
posure 1-25  sec,  hazy  light  at  4  P.  M.  in 
August,  Eastman  Portrait  film,  developed 
with  Elon,  print  on  Iris,  Grade  C, 
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PHOTOGRAPHING    POLISHED    SUR- 

FACES 

Reflections  are  sometimes  a  trouble  to  a 
photographer.  One  of  the  simplest  ways  of 
overcoming  the  reflections  is  to  sprinkle  the 
floor  of  the  studio  or  room  in  which  the  ob- 
jects are  to  be  photographed  sufficiently  to 
render  the  air  slightly  moist.  Then,  when 
all  is  ready,  drop  a  lump  of  ice  into  the  vase 
or  jug.  This  will  chill  it  and  immediately 
the  moist  air  of  the  room  will  condense  on  it 
and  dull  the  whole  surface.  The  camera 
should  be  ready  for  the  exposure  (see  that  the 
lens  is  not  clouded),  for  as  the  condensation 
continues  it  will  begin  to  drip  down  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  If  more  than  one  negative  is 
required,  remove  the  ice  from  the  vessel 
till  ready  for  the  second  exposure. 

Another  ^^yay  for  dealing  with  polished 
metaki3M:o^take  a  piece  of  putty  —  not  too 
soft — and  dab  it  evenly  all  over  the  bright 
surfaces.  This  will  render  them  non-reflective 
and  so  remove  the  difficulty.  The  putty  can 
be  cleaned  oJF  an^:;}  the  gloss  restored  by  means 
of  a  plate  Brush  'and  whiting  with  a  little 
benzole.  Neither  the  dabbing  with  putty 
nor  the  using  of  ice  can  injure  either  glass  or 
metal.  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  under- 
exposure. Go  for  the  shadows,  and  not 
simply  for.  the  highlights.  These  will  be 
overexposed,  and  tentative  development 
should  bring  out  the  shadow  detail  before 
full  density  is  obtained. 

One  of  the  easiest  objects  to  copy,  so  far  as 
reflection  is  concemed,  is  a  daguerreotype. 
The  surface  is  so  bright  and  so  even  that  it 
reflects  like  a  mirror  —  that  is,  it  will  reflect 
the  light  at  the  same  angle  that  the  light 
strikes  it,  and  so,  if  only  a  sidelight  is  used  to 
illuminate  it,  there  will  be  no  direct  reflec- 
tion into  the  lens  of  the  camera. 

Sometimes  machinery  has  to  be  photo- 
graphed. In  the  case  of  new  machinery  it 
may  be  painted  or  vamished,  according  to 
the  whim  or  custom  of  the  maker.  There  is 
a  period  in  the  finishing  of  a  machine  when 
the  parts  to  be  painted  receive  a  priming  coat. 
If  the  photographer  can  take  the  negative  at 
this  stage,  his  work  is  rendered  easier.  The 
great  trouble  with  machinery  is  often  its 
position.  A  machine  is  a  solid  object  and 
stands  where  it  is  built  —  that  is,  a  pho- 
tographer cannot  move  it  at  will.  If  the 
machine  has  to  be  dulled  to  kill  reflections, 
paint  it  over  with  flatting  color.    This  can 


be  cleaned  off  with  a  handful  of  cotton  waste 
dipped  in  turpentine  or  benzine. 

In  photographing  silver  plate  we  may  find 
an  inscription.  Take  the  plate  to  a  copper- 
plate printer  and  ask  him  to  ink  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  letters,  being  now  in  black  ink, 
will  photograph  much  clearer,  and  a  little 
turpentine  in  a  rag  will  clean  the  ink  out. 

The  photographing  of  gold  letters  cut 
into  mottled  and  hi^ly  polished  marble  — 
on  memorials  —  is  often  difficult;  in  fact,  if 
the  letters  are  small,  it  is  often  almost  im- 
possible to  read  them  on  the  stone  itself, 
especially  if  the  gold  has  partly  flaked  off. 
The  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  mix 
some  whiting  to  a  stiff  paste  with  a  little 
water  and  fill  in  the  letters  with  it  until  they 
are  flush  with  the  face  of  the  stone.  The 
white  matt  letters  will  now  be  distinguishable 
in  the  photograph.  The  filling  can  easily  be 
removed  from  the  letters  by  either  washing 
or  brushing  it  out.  —  Photographic  Journal 
of  America. 


TEA-TIME  IN  TOYLAND 

This  very  interesting  little  picture  proves 
that  with  suitable  equipment  it  is  possible 
to  make  snapshots  indoors.  Not  that  this  is 
anything  new ;  it  has  been  possible  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  remind  pho- 
tographers of  this  from  time  to  time  because 
there  are  so  many  who  think  that  exposures 
indoors  must  necessarily  be  long  time- 
exposures.  To  take  a  picture  indoors  in 
i-ioth  of  a  second  calls  for  a  very  rapid 
lens,  the  fastest  plate  that  can  be  obtained, 
good  light  and  careful  development  and 
printing,  all  of  which  are  quite  within  the 
reach  of  most  amateurs.  In  making  his  ver  jr 
successful  picture,  *Tea-Time  in  Toyland,  * 
Mr.  Harris  used  a  Cooke  Aviar  lens  at 7:4.5, 
a  Seed  Graflex  plate  developed  with  pyro  and 
enlarged  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  8.  The  light  was 
not  by  any  means  the  best  possible,  the  pic- 
ture being  taken  in  February  at  2  P.  M. 
and  yet  the  picture  had  quite  sufficient  ex- 

Eosure.  The  figure  gives  the  impression  of 
eing  rather  cramp^  and  crowded  in  the 
picture  space.  It  would  be  better,  if  it  is 
possible,  to  leave  more  room  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  especially  at  the  bottom.  By 
cutting  down  the  exposure  to  a  fraction  of  a 
second  it  is  possible  to  obtain  results  that 
are  —  like  this  one  —  charmingly  natural 
and  unconstrained  in  pose  and  expression. 
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TEA-TIME  IN  TOYLAND 

RESTCSIING  FADED  PRINTS 

Bromide  and  gaslight  papers  have  lessened 
very  much  the  risk  of  prints  fading.  If 
insuflficicntly  fixed,  they  may  develop  yellow 
patches,  but  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  picture,  by  no  means  unknown  when  the 
image  was  a  printed-out  and  not  a  developed 
one,  is  now  far  less  common.  For  such 
stained  prints,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no 
remedy;  but  for  the  silver  print  which  has 
faded,  it  is  often  possible  to  supply  some 
of  the  missing  image  by  a  process  of  intensi- 
fication. The  first  proceeding  would  be  to 
wash  tJie  print  thoroughly  to  remove  any 
soluble  inv>urities,  and  then  to  place  it  in  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  strength  of  no 
great  importance,  until  bleaching  has  gone 
fis  far  as  it  will.  Washing  with  six  changes 
of  a  1%  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  fol- 
lowed by  an  equal  washing  with  plain  water, 
leaves  it  ready  for  darkening,  which  is  best 
done  with  a  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  This 
may  be  made  by  pouring  one  part  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  into 
five  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
oxalate.    A  final  washing  in  a  couple  of 


C.  M.  Harris 

changes  of  citric  acid  solution  (four  grains  to 
the  ounce),  followed  by  half  a  dozen  changes 
of  plain  water,  completes  the  operation. 
Thefadingof  negatives  very  rarely  happens; 
but  the  same  process  would  be  applicable. 
Before  applying  such  a  treatment  to  an  irre- 
placeable negative  or  print,  the  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  best  possible 
photographic  copy,  in  case  the  result  is  to 
spoil  the  faded  photograph.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  fading  itself  is  due  to  some 
irregular  condition  of  the  image,  of  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  one  is  ignorant;  so  the 
result  of  exposing  it  to  these  operations  may 
be  unexpected  and  destructive,  however 
carefully  they  may  be  carried  out.  —  The 
Amateur  Photographer. 


OUTDOOR  PORTRAITS 
In  making  an  outdoor  portrait,  the  figure 
should  not  be  too  small,  or  it  will  lose  its 
significance.  A  careful  balance  must  be 
maintained  between  figure  and  background. 
As  a  rule,  distant  objects  are  distracting  and 
should  not  be  included  unless  they  are  pic- 
torially  a  part  of  the  composition. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REVIEW 

E.  J,  Wall.  F.  C.  S..  F.  R.  P.  S. 

Increase  of  Sensitiveness  by  Oyes.— Liippo- 
Cramer  points  out  that  the  addition  of  dyes,  as  is 
well  known,  results  in  the  increase  of  the  speed  of  an 
emulsion  for  various  spectral  regions,  but  that  an 
increase  of  the  total  sensitiveness  to  white  light  has 
not  been  recorded.  He  considers  that  the  increase 
observed  with  the  use  of  silver  eoside  in  collodion 
emulsion  is  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  bromides 
absorbed  by  the  silver  salts,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
wash  out.  He  has  now  found  that  grainless  emul- 
sions, as  used  for  Lippmann  interferential  helio- 
chromy, can  be  considerably  increased  in  speed  by 
the  addition  of  dyes.  Pinachrom  and  pinachrom 
violet  give  an  increase  of  about  i6  times,  when  used 
in  1:10.000  solution;  and  erythrosin.  pinacyanol. 
rhodamin  B.  and  diiodofluorescein  give  about  10 
times  in  the  same  concentration.  Pinaflavol.  the 
new  green  sensitizer,  also  appears  to  have  like  action, 
as  when  used  in  i  :zooo  sotutkxi.  the  increase  was 
found  to  be  about  8  times  for  blue  and  naturally 
very  much  higher  for  yellow  and  green,  for  which  the 
raw  emulsion  is  not  sensitive  at  all. 

With  gelatino-chloride  emulsions,  developed  with 
glycin  without  alkali,  the  increase  was  from  16  to  40 
times;  process  plates  bathed  in  i :  10.000  solution 
gave  increases  from  6  to  15.  Fast  plates  will  not 
stand  such  strong  sensitizirig  baths,  as  they  possess 
more  initial  fog.  LQppo-Cramer  is  inclined  to 
ascribe  some  of  the  action  to  the  iodide  in  the  dye 
molecule,  which  amounts  to  about  34%  (Der  Phot., 
iqii,  31,  i6q,  141;  Sci.  Tech.  Ind.  Phot.-,  iqii,  2. 
8i). 

The  fact  that  yellow  dyes  increase  the  sensitive- 
ness to  white  light.  whk;h  is  tantamount  to  increase 
in  sensitiveness  for  blue,  has  been  known  for  some 
years,  and  canary  II  has  been  used  with  collodion 
emulsion  for  the  last  1 5  years. 

Physical  Development.  —  Liippo-Cramer  states 
that  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  this  methcxi 
as  by  cfevelopment  in  the  usual  way.  After  ex- 
posure the  plate  is  immersed  for  ij/i  minutes  in  a 
5  per  cent  solution  of  crystallized  sodium  sulphite, 
containing  i  per  cent  of  potassium  iodide,  oriefly 
washed  and  then  physically  developed  with  the 
following: 

Metol    lo  g     140  gr 

Citric  acid    40  g    170  gr 

Water  q6o  ccm     1 5K oz 

Gum  arabic.  10%  sol 40  ccm      %  oz 

To  every  100  parts  of  the  above  should  be  added  just 
before  use  4  parts  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  (Phot.  Ind.,  iqii.  yqj.) 

Physical  development  was  first  suggested  by  Abney 
(Emulsion  Processes  in  Photography,  1878,  11)  and 
has  been  repeatedly  brcxjght  forward  since.  The 
particular  aovantages  are  not  obvious,  but  undoubt- 
edly theprocess  is  a  legacy  from  the  old  collodion 
days.  The  particular  improvement  of  the  above 
solution  is  that  it  is  said  to  give  as  good  results  as 
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by  the  ordinary  developer,  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  obtainable.  The  quantity  of  acid  is  reduced 
from  that  usually  advised,  the  silver  increased,  and 
the  use  of  a  colloid,  the  gum  arabic.  advised. 

A  Stable  Solution  of  Iodine.  —  J .  L.  Mayer  has 
tested  the  so-called  Churchill's  tincture  of  iodine, 
composed  of  iodine  16.5  g.  potassium  iodide  3.3  g. 
alcohol,  70%,  too  ccm,  and  finds  that  in  6}^  years 
there  was  practically  no  change  (J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc.,  iqii,  10,  525;  Chem.  Abs.,  iqii,  15.  3367). 

Desensitizing  Again.  —  O.  Mente  has  pointed 
out  that  some  orthochromatic  plates  are  not  de- 
sensitised by  the  pheno-safranin  process.  LOppo- 
Cramer  looked  into  the  matter  and  found  that  this 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  erythrosin.  which  is  used  as 
the  sensitizer,  as  this  forms  a  complex  with  the 
safranin  so  that  the  latter  cannot  exert  its  action. 
The  same  was  found  to  happen  with  plates  containing 
a  yellow  dye  in  the  emulsion,  the  "self-screened"  or 
"non-filter '  plates.  Bathing  the  plates  in  a  5  per 
cent  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  was  found  to  be 
the  remedy,  but  even  this  can  be  obviated  by  making 
the  safranin  bath  alkaline  (Phot.  Ind.,  iqii,  qii). 

There  is  here,  of  course,  the  familiar  precipitation 
of  the  basic  safranin  by  the  acid  dye  used  for  screen- 
ing, and  this  probably  takes  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  film,  preventing  the  penetration  of  the  safranin 
into  the  emubion. 

LOppo-Cramer  has  also  tested  aurantia.  which 
was  recommended  by  Lumi^rc  and  Seyewetz  (this 
Journal,  iqzi.  656)  and  finds  that  it  also  cannot  re- 
place the  safranins,  except  for  such  slow  emulsions 
as  the  autocrome  plate.  The  Hoechst  Farbwerke 
have  introduced  safranin  J IV.  a  violet  variety, 
called  pinasafrol.  which  does  not  stain  the  gelatine 
so  badly  and  which  washes  .out  more  easily.  This 
dye  is  tetra-methyl  safranin,  and  is  one  of  the  dyes 
tested  by  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  (Phot.  Korr.  iqai, 
58,  257).  Liippo-Cramer  used  a  solution  of  auran- 
tia 20  times  weaker  than  that  recommended  by 
the  Lumidres,  which  probably  explains  his  contra- 
dictory statement. 

Funger  (Phto.  Chron.  iqzi,  245)  recently  stated 
that  safranin  could  be  replaced  by  acid  green  or 
corallin  for  desensitizing,  with  the  advantage  that 
they  did  not  stain  the  film  or  fingers.  Liippo- 
Cramer  has  tested  these  dyes  and  found  that  they 
are  not  desensitizers,  and  that  plates  developed  under 
yellow  light  with  them  are  badly  fogged,  (uer  Phot., 
iqii.  31.  303;  Sci.  Tech.  Ind.  Phot..  1921.  1.  101.) 

J.  Desalrne  as  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Soci^t^ 
frangaise  de  Photographic  made  a  preliminary 
announcement  as  to  the  desensitizing  action  of 
sodium  picramate  in  1%  solution;  his  experiments 
were  not  complete  and  it  was  only  tested  on  ordinary 
and  isochromatic  plates.  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  iqii,  68. 
700.) 

Picramic  acid.  CsHi.OH.  NH,.  NOj.  NO,  (i  :i  14:6). 
is  a  deep  red  crystalline  compound,  known  as  dini- 
troamidophenol ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble 
in  alchohol.  To  make  the  sodium  salt  it  is  only 
necessary  to  dissolve  40  g  caustic  soda  in  water  and 
add  the  acid.  loq  parts,  the  result  being  222  parts 
of  the  sodium  salt. 

Scientific  Cinematography.  —  IDr.  Comandon. 
who  is  well  known  for  his  work  in  this  department, 
recently  exhibited  various  films  showing  the  applica- 
tion of  cinematography  to  scientific  research,  such 
as  the  conversion  of  white  into  red  phosphorus  under 
the  action  of  light,  and  the  action  of  ultra-violet 


light  on  microbes,  which  was  first  to  arrest  their 
movements  and  then  to  cause  them  to  split  up; 
this  being  probably  an  explanation  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  water  by  ultra-violet  light.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  films  was  that  of  a  particular  mushroom, 
a  Myxomycete.  which  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  about 
the  size  of  a  half-dollar,  containing  a  large  number  of 
nuclei  but  no  membranes.  In  this  transparent 
jelly  certain  currents  had  been  observed,  and  by  tak- 
ing riegatives  every  five  seconds  and  projecting  the 
positives  at  the  normal  rate,  it  was  seen  that  there 
was  a  rhythmical  movement  somewhat  like  the 
heart  beats  of  hig^r  beings.  The  karyokinesis  or 
cell  division  of  living  cell  tissue  was  shown,  as  also 
the  pursuit  of  micrcoes  in  living  blood  by  the  white 
cor|Xiscles.  The  cine-camera  is  operated  automa- 
tically every  5  seconds  for  hours  or  days  at  a  time  if 
required  {BuU.  Soc.franQ.  Phot.,  iqai.  63.  qi). 

The  E>ominant  Blue  in  Autochromes.  —  M. 
Schlitz  has  adopted  a  method  of  exposing  auto- 
chromes so  as  to  correct  the  excess  of  blue  too  often 
met  with.  He  gives  80%  of  the  necessary  exposure 
with  the  autochrome  filter,  then  places  in  front  of  that 
a  Wratten  &  Wainwright  G  filter  for  14%.  and  then 
gives  the  remaining  6%  behind  a  Wratten  A.  Nat- 
urally, if  the  cemented  glass  filters  were  used,  they 
might  disturb  the  focus,  so  the  gelatine  film  filters 
are  recommended.  To  determine  the  exposure  an 
Imperial  exposure  meter  is  used.  (BuU.  Soc.  /rang. 
Phot.,  igii.  63. 13.) 

A  New  Studio  Lamp.  —  A  new  power  has  been 
placed  in  the  reach  of  professional  photographers  by 
the  introduction  by  the  Etablissements  Sautter- 
Harle  of  an  arc  lamp,  mounted  on  a  stock  like  that 
of  a  Colt  revolver,  and  weighing  only  half  a  pound, 
which  can  be  held  in  the  hand,  so  that  the  light  can  be 
directed  in  any  desired  direction.  Apparently  the 
crater  faces  a  small  reflector,  which  may  be  either 
polished  or  matt,  the  latter  being  used  for  general 
diffuse  illumination,  while  the  polished  reflector  acts 
like  a  concave  mirror  and  directs  a  well-defined 
beam  to  anv  desired  spot,  so  that  some  startling 
effects  can  oe  obtained.  There  is  absolutely  no 
mechanism  about  the  lamp,  the  arc  being  struck  by 
pushing  the  negative  pole  with  the  thumb;  after 
burning  for  about  3  or  4  minutes,  the  carbon  has  to  be 
again  pushed  in  in  the  same  way.  It  works  on  D.  C. 
no  to  110  volts  with  8  amperes;  the  positive  car- 
bon is  q  mm  in  diameter  and  i  ^o  mm  long,  and  the 
negative  4  mm  and  150  mm;  the  lamp  is  stated  to 
give  5.000  c.  p.  (JBuU.  Soc.  franc.  Phot,  iqii,  63,  i6i)^ 

•  Static.  —  There  are  probably  few  amateur  work- 
ers who  know  what  static  is;  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  cinematographic  operator  it  is  one  of  the  bug- 
bears of  life.  It  is  the  tree-like  markings  caused  by 
static  electricity  too  frequently  found  on  negative 
films,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  very  serious  loss 
sometimes,  as  if  it  occurs  very  badly  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  retake  the  scene.  M.  Schmidt,  of  the 
E.  K.  Co.  has  recently  given  a  very  good  summary 
of  the  subject.  It  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  in  a  dry  atmosphere  or  in  sharp 
changes  of  temperature  in  autumn  %nd  spring,  or 
when  the  camera  is  carried  from  a  hot  studio  into  a 
cold  outside.  Static  is  practically  caused  by  friction 
and  therefore,  elimination  of  this  is  a  great  assistaiKe. 
Heat  and  cold  have  apparently  not  so  much  to  do 
with  its  appearance  as  dryness,  and  it  is  customary 
to  keep  printing  and  perforating  rooms  in  a  certain 
hygrometric   state   equal   to   the   temperature   in 


Fahrenheit.  It  is  more  frequent  on  nraative  stock 
than  positive,  merely  because  the  emubkxi  is  more 
sensitive.  Glass,  ebonite,  silk  velvet  and  paper  are 
more  likely  to  cause  it  than  hard  metals,  such  as 
nickel,  steel  and  bronze,  and  cotton  velvet  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  silk.  Glass  pressure  plates  in  printers 
should  be  avoided,  and  if  a  brushing  macnine  be 
used,  the  hairs  should  be  connected  to  a  metal  core; 
vacuum  cleaners  are  much  to  be  preferred;  brush 
static  generally  occurs  in  comparatively  straight 
lines  towards  the  center  of  the  film.  The  winding 
spools  or  cores  should  not  be  too  large  so  as  to  scrape 
against  the  sides  of  the  magazines,  particularly  if  the 
latter  are  made  of  wood.  There  is  a  commoidable 
tendency  at  the  present  dav  to  construct  all-metal 
cameras.  The  fingers  should  be  kept  away  from 
the  films  as  much  as  possible  in  winding  on  to  the 
devek)ping  frames.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Oakland. 
Calif.,  considers  that  an  all-metal  crank  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  statk:.  as  the  operator  s  bodv  will  then 
earth  it.  A  copper  chain  fastened  to  the  camera 
screw  and  driven  into  the  ground  by  means  of  a 
copper  peg  is  also  said  to  be  a  cure.  A  film  was 
placed  on  the  market  which  was  coated  on  the  back 
with  gelatine  or  gum.  but  these  are  hygroscopk;  in 
damp  weather  and  tend  to  powder  off  in  dry.  An 
Italian  firm  of  producers  purchases  its  stock  of  film 
in  May  and  September  and  claims  that  keeping  it 
for  7  or  8  months  before  use  completely  prevents 
static.  Obviously  this  means  locking  up  a  small 
fortune  and  it  is  not  an  infallible  remedy  {BuU.  Soc. 
frariQ,  Phot.,  iqii,  63.  113). 

A  joyous  little  storv.  and  a  true  one.  is  told  of  the 
mayor  of  a  certain  Florida  city,  who  was  a  guest  at 
the  opening  of  a  Screen  Club,  and  was  throwing  him- 
self heart  and  soul  into  his  wekx)me  and  dilating 
on  the  resources,  scenic  and  otherwise,  of  the  place. 
A  small  voice  at  the  back  of  the  room  piped  up: 
"Have    you    any  static?"     The    mayor   replied: 

"There's  plenty  growing  down  the River,  and 

if  you  can't  find  it  we'll  get  it  for  you."  This 
brought  down  the  house  and  the  mayor  resumed  his 
seat  well  pleased  at  the  reception  of  his  speech. 

Home-Grown  Camphor.  —  In  the  Revue  des 
Produits  Chimiques  M.  A.  EXibosc  urges  the  French 
Government  to  develop  camphor  plantations  in 
Tonkin,  and  quotes  the  recent  expansion  of  camphor 
cultivation  in  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  initial  steps  were  taken  by  American 
celluloid  manufacturers,  but  last  year  several  com- 
panies were  formed  to  exploit  can^hor  plantations, 
and  the  Department  of  Ajoiculture  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  industry.  The  first  camphor  farm 
to  be  established,  at  Setsuma  Heights  in  Florida,  has 
placed  10,000  lb.  of  camphor  on  the  market  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  is  said  to  be  equal 
in  all  respect  to  Japanese  refined  camphor.  Two 
companies  operating  in  Florida  are  said  to  possess 
estates  of  about  2500  acres  each,  and  a  third  has 
obtained  concessions  in  Texas  for  establishing  a 
large  camphor  forest.  Camphor  plantations  do  not 
become  productive  in  less  than  40  to  50  years.  TTie 
Japanese  Government  is  attempting  to  replace  in 
Formosa  the  camphor  forests  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  over-exploitation,  but  by  the  time  the 
Japanese  schemes  become  productive  the  United 
States  will  be  independent  of  Japanese  supplies, 
if  the  present  policy  is  maintained.  The  Oil,  Paint 
and  Drug  Reporter  of  September  5  reports  that  in 
evidence  given  before  the  State  FinarKC  Committee 
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on  the  Fordney  TariflF  Bill  the  chairman  of  the  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Works  said  that  if  a  2^  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  tariflF  were  placed  on  camphor  imported  into 
the  United  States  the  company  would  produce  within 
a  few  months  sufficient  synthetic  camphor  to  render 
importation  unnecessary.  In  iqio  the  company  be- 
gan to  erect  a  synthetic  camphor  plant  to  use  a  Ger- 
man process,  but  owing  to  trade  depression  work  was 
suspoided  after  $415,000  had  been  spent  upon  it.  A 
further  $1 ,000.00  was  needed  to  complete  the  plant, 
but,  given  protection  during  the  development  stage, 
the  project  would  be  carried  through  {J.  S.  C.  /.. 
iq2i.40.  388R). 

Pyro  Developers  for  Papers.  —  T.  Kingham 
suggests  that  very  fine  warm  brown  tones  can  be 
obtained  on  development  papers  (gaslight)  by  the 
use  of  the  following  developer: 

A.  Sodium  metabisulphite 5  g         35  gr 

Pyrogallol 21  g       154  gr 

Potassium  bromide 15  g       105  gr 

Boiled  water  to 1000  ccm     16  oz 

B.  Sodium  sulphite,  cryst 175  g    1225  gr 

Sodium  carbonate,  cryst.. .  175  g     1225  gr 
Water  to looooccm    16  oz. 

For  use  mix  A  10,  B  20.  water  70  parts.  The 
image  appears  in  from  30  to  40  seconds  and  develop- 
ment is  complete  in  3  or  4  minutes;  the  prints  should 
be  fbced  in  an  acid  tiath  without  intermediate  wash- 
ing. (Amat.  Phot.,  iqzi,  52,  271;  Sci.  Tech.  Ind. 
Phot.,  IQ2I,  1,  101.) 

The  use  of  pyro  for  obtaining  warmer  tones  with 
chloride  and  chlorobromide  emulsions  is  very  old. 
and  the  only  danger  is  the  staining  of  the  paper  by 
the  oxidized  pyro.  Why  the  sodium  metabisul- 
phite should  be  recommended,  instead  of  the  more 
common  potash  salt,  is  not  evident. 

A  New  Mercury  Reducer.  —  A.  Steigmann 
recommends  the  use  of  mercuric  nitrate  as  a  r^ucer. 
as  acting  like  the  familiar  hypo  and  ferricyanide 
solution,  with  the  advantage  that  the  solution  keeps 
well.  A  0.5  per  cent  solution  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid  is  usually  strong  enough,  and  the  reaction 
may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Hg(NO,),  +  Ag  -  AgNO*  -I-  HgNO, 
The  metallic  silver  is  converted  into  the  nitrate  and 
the  mercuric  into  the  mercurous  nitrate,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  rutric  acid  converts  this  again  into  mercuric  ni- 
trate. If  a  very  slow  and  sli^t  reduction  is  re- 
quired, mercuric  sulphate  in  saturated  solution 
should  be  used  (Phot.  Ind.,  1921,  6^7). 

Uranium  Toning.  —  A.  Cobenzl  recommends 
the  following  for  obtaining  pure  chestnut  brown 
tones  with  clear  whites: 

Uranium  nitrate  or  acetate,  10%  sol.     50  parts 

Potassium  oxalate.  10%  sol 50  parts 

Hydrochloric  acid.  c.  p 10  parts 

Potassium  ferricyaniae,  10%  sol 20  parts 

Water 1000  parts 

Dissolve  in  the  above  order.  Toning  is  rather 
slow  (Phot.  Chron.,  iqii;  Phot.  Ind.,  ij2i.  766). 

This  is  a  mere  variant  of  Sedlaceks  bath  (Die 
Tonungsverfahren  von  Entwickelungspapieren,  iqo6) 
and  the  quantity  of  hydrochlocic  acid  is  far  to 
great  as  it  forms  the  cnloride  and  causes  whitish 
tones  in  the  shadows,  and  the  prints  are  very  liable 
to  change  color  on  keeping. 

Estimating  Exposures  in  Enlarging.  —  F.  C. 
Lambert  revives  his  old  plan  for  determining  the 
exposures  by  finding  the  distance  at  which  the  image 
becomes  invisible  or  visible  when  a  candle  is  used. 
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The  plan  is  to  focus  the  enlargement  in  the  usual 
way  and  then  place  a  foot  rule  against  the  image  and 
move  a  lifted  candle  along  the  rule  till  the  outline 
of  some  distinct  part  of  the  picture,  the  roof  of  a 
building  against  the  sky  for  instance,  is  just  seen  to 
disappear,  when  the  candle  is  brought  nearer  to  the 
image,  or  when  it  appears  if  the  candle  is  moved 
away  from  the  image.  The  distance  is  read  off  on 
the  rule  and  squared  and  this  gives  the  relative  ex- 
posure (Am.  Phot.  6f  Phot.,  1921,  52.  161). 

It  is  obvious  that  some  preliminary  trials  are 
essential  to  obtain  a  starting  point,  otherwise  it  is 
no  guide.  And  as  candles  vary  considerably  in  their 
candle-power,  one  must  stick  to  one  particular  make 
of  candle,  and  even  then  the  flame  must  always  be 
burning  at  the  same  height. 

Cellulose  Ester  Varnishes.  —  L.  Cldment  and 
C.  Riviere  give  a  very  good  summary  of  the  making 
of  varnishes  from  the  cellulose  nitrates  and  acetates, 
and  the  following  are  of  photographic  interest.  In 
making  these  varnishes  it  is  not  advisable  to  filter 
them,  as  there  is  usually  considerable  loss  of  solvents, 
and  filtration  is  difficult  to  effect  without  special 
apparatus,  such  as  a  suction  tube.  The  most  satis- 
factory plan  to  clear  them  is  to  store  them  in  a  tall 
cylindrical  vessel  of  narrow  diameter,  for  from  six  to 
eight  months,  and  allow  the  insoluble  particles  to  sub- 
side. Commercially,  centrifugal  separation  is 
generally  used.  Colored  varnishes  may  be  prepared 
either  by  the  use  of  aniline  dyes.which  obviously  must 
be  soluble  in  alcohol,  or  by  the  suspension  of  in- 
soluble coloring  matters,  though  this  is  not  so  satis- 
factory. To  protect  metals  from  oxidation  and 
other  atmospheric  action,  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
pyroxylin  in  equal  parts  of  amy!  acetate  and  alcohol 
is  useful.  Sometimes  butyl  acetate  is  used  instead 
of  the  amyl  compound.  This  gives  a  film  which  is 
quite  invisible  when  dry  and  which,  if  applied  with 
a  soft  fine  brush  or  spray,  can  be  used  on  engraved 
or  relief  metal  work,  ft  adheres  well,  but  ^  ad- 
hesion is  increased  by  the  addition  of  certain  gum- 
resins,  for  instance: 

Pyroxylin 37 . 5  g    262  gr. 

Shellac 37. 5  g    262  gr. 

Amyl  acetate 500  ccm        8  oz. 

Benzol 250  ccm         4  oz. 

Methyl  alcctel 250  ccm        4  oz. 

The  resultant  film  does  not  last  so  long  as  the 
plain  pyroxylin  solution.  An  acetate  varnish  can  be 
made  on  the  same  lines: 

Cellulose  acetate 50  g    350  grs. 

Tetrachlorethane 500  ccm    8  oz. 

Alcohol  95® 2  JO  ccm    4  oz. 

Benzol 250  ccm    4  oz. 

To  avoid  any  acidity,  which  might  attack  the 
metal,  it  is  advisable  to  add  i  per  cent  of  urea  to  the 
above.  Black  varnish  can  be  made  by  incorporating 
finely  powdered  lampblack,  and  the  resultant  sur- 
face will  be  more  or  less  matt.  For  glossy  surfaces  a 
spirit-soluble  aniline  black  should  l^  used,  such  as 
one  of  the  nigrosins.  Colored  varnishes  for  dark- 
room work  are  best  prepared  by  the  use  of  acetyl  red 
and  acetyl  yellow,  and  the  best  base  is: 

Cellulose  acetate 80  g    560    gr. 

Acetone 1000    ccm       16    oz. 

Benzyl  alcohol 40ccm    280  min. 

Or  the  tetrachlorethane  mixture  given  above  may 
be  used.  (Chim.  et  Ind.,  1921.  6,  283).  Waste 
celluloid  camera  film  can.  of  course,  be  used  instead 
of  the  pyroxyline,  if  freed  from  the  gelatine  coatings 
by  treatment  with  warm,  not  hot.  water.    Very 


hard  tough  varnishes  can  thus  be  prepared,  though  as 
a  rule  rather  less  of  the  celluloid  will  be  needed. 

Carbon  Printing.  —  A.  Stefgen  has  patented  the 
washing  out  of  the  soluble  chrcSnates  from  exposed 
carbon  tissues  with  water,  dilute  alcohol,  or  acids  or 
alkalis.  Prints  thus  treated  can  be  rendered  amen- 
able to  the  usual  transfer  and  development  processes 
by  subsequent  treatment  with  sugar,  glycerine  or 
soap,  (D.  R.  Pat.,  338.185.  iqio;  Phot.  Korr., 
iqzi  58.  263).  The  particular  value  of  this  process 
is  not  obvious,  unless  it  be  that  one  can  expose  a 
number  of  carbon  tissues,  then  wash  as  above  de- 
scribed and  subsequently  develop.  Of  course,  this 
process  would  obviate  any  of  the  well-known  con- 
tinuating  action  of  light,  which  takes  place  if  the 
prints  are  not  developed  soon  after  exposure. 

Stress  or  Abrasion  Marks  on  Velox  Paper. — 
R.  W,  Harrison  states  that  he  has  found  that  the 
addition  of  4  drams  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  hypo 
to  a  Quart  of  elon-hydro  (metol-hydro)  developer  is 
an  efficient  preventive  of  these  troubles  and  is  su- 
perior to  iodide,  which  is  commonly  used  for  this 
puri:k>se.  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  iqii.  68,  66i).  This  is 
practically  the  addition  of  o.  1 56  per  cent  of  dry  hypo. 
It  is  curious  that  this  should  be  put  forward  as  a 
novelty.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  not 
CMily  well  known,  but  generally  used. 

Photo-Bromide  and  Dyes.  —  Liippo-Cramer  has 
discovered  that  a  photo-bromide  analagous  to  the 
compound  obtained  by  Carey  Lea  by  the  action  of 
ferrous  citrate  on  colloidal  solutions  of  silver  bromide 
may  be  made  by  the  addition  of  certain  dyes.  Thus 
for  instance,  5  to  10  ccm  of  a  i  :iooo  solution  of  the 
dye  to  500  ccm  of  a  0.2  per  cent  silver  bromide  will 
in  a  short  time  give  a  voluminous  precipitate.  To 
this  strong  nitric  acid  was  added,  which  dissolved 
the  absorbed  metallic  silver  and  left  a  beautiful  rose- 
red  to  reddish  violet  photo-bromide.  Methyl  violet, 
methylene  blue,  safranin.  pinachrome  and  pinafiavol 
gave  the  best  results.  These  are  all  basic  dyes,  and 
acid  dyes  were  found  not  to  give  the  results.  (Phot. 
Ind.,  IQ22,  15).  Carey  Lea's  photo-salts  were  most 
marvelous  prcducts  and  of  all  colors,  and  he  was 
able  to  prepare  silver  in  every  shade  from  black  to 
red,  green  and  gold;  this  last  being  very  beautiful 
and  of  extraordinary  lasting  prc^jerties.  Very  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  Lea's  work,  though  it  is  of 
great  interest  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  His 
papers  appeared  in  Amer.  J.  Science,  1 887 ;  1 88q,  and 
Brit.  J.  Phot.,  1889. 

Silver  Chloride  not  Sensitive  to  Light.  —  F. 
Weigert  advances  a  new  theory  as  to  the  action  of 
light  in  the  printing-out  process.  He  has  analytically 
determined  that  the  darkening  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  excess  silver  salts,  and  deduces  that  silver 
chloride  itself  is  neither  sensitive  to  light,  nor  fur- 
nishes the  silver  that  forms  the  image  (Sitzungs- 
ber.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wiss. ,  1 92 1 ,  64 1 ;  Phot.  Ind. ,  1 92 1 , 
1029).  We  live  and  learn.  If  this  statement  be 
correct,  how  is  it  that  we  can  develop  an  image  on  a 
silver  chloride  emulsion  plate?  It  certainly  is  pos- 
sible to  do  this,  and  also  to  print  out  on  silver  chloride 
prepared  with  excess  of  halides.  though  the  image  is 
not  very  intense.  But  if  any  chlorine  absorbent  is 
present  then  an  intense  image  is  obtained;  for 
instance  one  may  use  potassium  nitrite,  metabisul- 
phite  or  stannous  chloride.  The  excess  of  silver 
nitrate  or  organic  silver  salts,  citrates  or  tartrates 
being  generally  used,  merely  absorb  the  chlorine  set 


free  by  the  action  of  light,  thus  forming  fresh  chlo- 
ride which  is  in  turn  decomposed.  R.  E.  Liesegang 
(Phot.  Korr.,  1899,  36,  79)  actually  proved  that 
there  was  less  of  the  free  silver  salts  in  the  exposed 
parts.  It  is  true  that  Carey  Lea,  Abney  and  Baker 
(Chem.  News,  1891,  63,  244)  found  that  perfectly 
dry  silver  chloride  in  a  vacuum  was  insensitive  to 
li^t.  or  at  least  that  no  visible  darkening  took  place. 
But  as  the  chemical  reaction  is  reversible  this  is 
easily  understood,  for  as  soon  as  the  chlorine  was 
split  oflf  it  would  immediately  recombine.  When 
exposed  under  benzol,  dry  silver  chloride  does  darken 
as  the  chlorine  set  free  combines  with  the  benzol; 
but  if  tetrachlormethane  (carbon  tetrachloride)  be 
used  it  is  "insensitive"  as  the  liquid  cannot  al^rb 
more  chlorine. 

SiLUMiN.  —  A  new  aluminium  alloy  has  been 
introduced  in  Germany  under  this  name.  It  con- 
sists of  II  to  14  per  cent  of  silicium  combined  with 
aluminium.  By  the  use  of  certain  fluxes  and  physico- 
chemical  treatment  these  two  elements,  which  from 
the  metallurgical  point  of  view  have  hitherto  been 
considered  inimical  to  one  another,  have  been  in- 
duced, to  combine  into  a  useful  alloy.  It  is  10  pec 
cent  lighter  than  pure  aluminium,  or  the  usual  alloys 
with  copper  and  zinc.  Its  hardness  is  25  to  30  per 
cent  greater  than  the  other  alloys;  its  stretch  more 
than  twice  as  great,  therefore,  cracks  in  casting  are 
less  likely  to  occur.  Its  Brinell  shock  hardness  is 
25  per  cent  greater  than  the  other  alloys.  Wet  and 
super-heated  steam  have  practically  no  action  on  it; 
25  per  cent,  as  well  as  strong,  rutric  acid  attack  it 
less  than  pure  aluminium.  The  raw  materials  cost 
about  the  same  as  pure  aluminium  and  its  ultimate 
cost  is  no  greater  than  the  other  alloys.  It  can  be 
worked,  cut,  polished,  soldered  or  welded  and  should 
be  useful  for  camera  parts  or  other  <^tical  articles. 
(Pfiot.  Ind.,  1 92 1,  1046). 

Clerk  Maxwell's  Theory  and  Practice.  — 
Everyone  presumably  knows  that  Clerk  Maxwell 
was  the  first  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
reproduce  the  colors  of  nature  by  photography,  using 
three  filters  or  color  screens,  red,  green  and  blue- 
violet.  And  he  actually  showed  some  sort  of  result. 
It  has  always  been  assumed  that  he  used  the  three 
filters  for  taking  the  negatives  and  projecting  the 
positives.  This  has  become  axiomatic  and  it  is  a 
very  good  example  of  how  a  fact  can  be  distorted 
and  perpetuated.  Someone  assumed,  because  Max- 
well proposed  the  three  filters,  that  he  used  the  same; 
but  delving  among  some  of  the  old  journals  on  an- 
other matter  I  came  across  an  account  of  the  photo- 
graphic work  as  carried  out  by  T.  Sutton  for  Maxwell 
(Brit.  J.  Phot.,  1861,  8,  272;  Phot.  News,  1861,  5. 
37 J ;  Phot.  Notes,  1861.  169),  In  the  last  named 
journal  Sutton  gives  an  account  of  the  process  em- 
ployed. The  wet  collodion  plate  with  silver  iodide 
was  used  for  the  negatives  and  four  were  made  with 
red,  green,  yellow  and  blue  liquid  filters.  From  these, 
transparencies  were  made  on  collodion  dry  plates  by 
the  tannin  process,  which  were  projected  through  the 
four  filters  used  for  making  the  negatives.  Tnus  it 
will  be  seen  that  Maxwell  s  process  was  actually  a 
four-color  one.  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  ^iqn,  68,  CoL 
Phot.  Supp.,  15.  47). 

Bleacher  for  Sulphide  Toning.  —  H.  C.  Ins- 
keep  recommends  the  following  stock  solutions  for 
bleaching  prints  for  the  sulphide  toning,  and  they 
will  keep  indefinitely: 
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A.  Hydrochloric  acid.  lo  per  cent  solution. 

B.  Pbtassium  pennanganate,  5  per  cent  solution. 
For  use  add  i  part  B  to  16  parts  A;  discard  as 

soon  as  any  sign  of  discoloration  or  turbidity  ap- 
pears. The  bl»iched  prints  should  be  transferred 
direct,  without  washing,  to  the  sulphide  bath,  which 
should  be  no  stronger  than  0.4  per  cent  of  sodium 
sulphide.  If  this  bath  does  not  remove  the  per- 
manganate stain,  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  potassium 
metal^sulphite  should  be  used.  If  the  color  of  a 
sulphided  print  is  not  satisfactory  it  may  be  bleached 
in  the  above  bath  arKl  resulphided  with  a  o.z  per 
cent  sulphide  solution.  Of  if  a  black  tone  is  de- 
sired, redevelop  the  print  with: 

Amidol 3  g    30  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite,  cryst 37-5  g     H  oz. 

Potassium  metabisulphite 8  g    80  gr. 

Water loooccm    16  02. 

Pass  the  print  through  the  hypo  bath,  wash  and 
dry.     (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  1921,  68.  339). 

The  Color  of  the  Sky  at  Night.  —  Lord  Ray- 
leigh  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  sky  light  at 
night  was  too  feeble  to  thermit  of  its  being  tested 
spectroscopically.  so  Iltord  panchromatic  plates 
were  exposed  imder  a  neutral  wedge  behind  color 
filters  with  narrow  transmission  baiKls.  and  of  such 
transparency  that  they  gave  practically  equal 
action  on  the  plate  by  daylight.  Exposures  were 
made  at  night  and  also  by  day  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  were  that  the  night  sky  is  practically  the 
same  cok>r  as  direct  sunlight  or  moonlight,  but  much 
yellower  than  the  clear<day  sky.  The  results  ob- 
tained contradict  the  theory  that  the  light  of  the 
sky  is  caused  by  sunlight  scattered  by  a  very  rare 
gaseous  atmo^here  at  such  a  height  as  to  be  out- 
side the  earth  shadow,  and  this  contradiction  is 
emphasized  by  the  absence  of  polarization.  Tlie 
paper  is  interesting  and  should  be  consulted  for 
nifl  detaib.  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  loai  99A.  10;  abst. 
ScL  Tech,  Ind.  Phot.,  igai.  1.  loq). 

Development  in  Two  Dishes.  — H.  L.  D'Allaines 
has  patented  a  method  of  development  in  two  baths; 
the  nrst  to  be  a  strong  one.  which  is  to  be  allowed  to 
act  until  there  is  sligdt  surface  fog.  and  the  second 
much  weaker,  the  time  in  each  being  the  same. 
The  particular  formulas  recommended  are : 

I  St.  2nd. 

Amidol 5g     1.5     g 

Salt.  sat.  sol 15  ccm     1 .5  ccm 

Sodium  bisulphite  sol 50  ccm    5.0  ccm 

Water 1000  ccm  1000  ccm 

(Fr.  Pai„  52i.()ig.  iqiq;  abst.  ScL  Tech,  Ind,  Phot,, 
iqii.  1.  III).  This  particular  method  and  the 
formulas  were  given  by  A.  Calvet  (Bull.  Soc.  Franc. 
Phot.,  iqii,  58.  319)  and  are  a  reversion  to  the  old 
method  first  suggested  with  pyro.  I  believe  by  Abney 
in  1880,  of  immersing  a  plate  in  a  strong  developer 
and  then  dropping  it  into  a  dish  of  water,  thus  allow- 
ing the  reducing  agent  absorbed  by  the  gelatine  to 
be  diluted  and  act  further.  A  lot  of  time  and  ink. 
printer's  and  otherwise,  would  be  saved  if  it  was 
recognized  once  for  all  that  no  amount  of  faking 
the  oevek)per  or  development  will  alter  the  action  of 
light  on  the  sensitive  salts,  and  that  by  dilution  or 
strengthening  of  the  developer  in  the  first  place,  and 
varying  the  duration  of  development  in  tne  second 
place,  with  a  given  and  constant  developer,  any 
desired  result  in  the  way  of  density  can  be  obtained. 
Practically  it  may  be  said  that  assuming  a  properly 
compounded  developing  solution  be  used,  variation 
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of  time  and  temperature  will  give  any  desired  range 
of  softness  or  hardness  in  Uie  natives,  and  no 
amount  of  faking  will  put  into  the  plate,  or  take  out 
of  it.  the  results  of  exposure. 

Keeping  Persulphates  —  K.  Elbs  &  P.  Neher 
state  that  the  alkaline  persulphates  may  be  kept  for 
years  unchang^  if  dry  and  protected  from  sunlight. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  their  aqueous  solutions 
show  appreciable  change  after  some  days,  and  this  is 
increased  by  hig^r  temperatures  and  sunlight. 
ITie  sodium  salt  is  more  stable  than  the  ammonium 
and  potash  salts.  The  addition  of  sodium  decreases 
the  velocity  of  decomposition;  while  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid,  even  5  per  cent,  increases  it  5  to 
10  times  (Chem.  Ztg„  iqii.  45,  11 13;  abst..  J.  S, 
C.  I.,  iqii,  40,  887 A). 

Reversed  Dve  Images. — J.  I.  Crabtree,  in  a 
communication  from  the  Kodak  Research  Labora- 
tory, points  out  that  reversed  dye  images  can  be 
made  by  first  dyeing  an  ordinary  silver  image  with  a 
dye  that  can  be  reduced  to  the  leuco  base,  which  is 
more  readily  washed  out  than  the  dye  itself.  He 
suggests  immersing  the  film  in  a  i  per  cent  solution 
of  methylene  blue  plus  o.i  per  cent  ammonia  for 
2  or  3  minutes,  then  bleaching  in  an  acid  fixing 
bath  of  the  following  composition: 

Hypo 50   g  350  gr- 

Acid  hardener 25  ccm  1 75  minims 

Water 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

The  acid  hardener  is: 

Ahim 5^  g  3Q^  gr- 

Sodium  sulphite 56  g  392  gr. 

Acetic  acid  28% 400  ccm  6}^  oz. 

Water  to 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

Bleach  till  the  shadows  are  black  and  free  from 
dye,  thai  wash  for  10  minutes  and  dissolve  the 
silver  image  with: 

Hypo 25  g  175  gr. 

Potassium  ferricyanide 10  g    70  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm     16  oz. 

As  soon  as  all  the  silver  is  removed,  wash  5  or  10 
minutes  and  dry.  Positive  dye  imag^  were  ob- 
tainable by  only  slightly  washing  after  the  above 
acid  hypo  bath,  then  on  immersion  in  the  Farmer's 
reducer  the  silver  ferrocyanide  formed  acts  as  a 
mordant  for  the  leuco  base,  whikt  the  dye  is  washed 
out.  Crabtree  assumes  the  formation  of  sodium 
hydrosulphite  as  the  bleaching  agent.  R.  E.  Crow- 
ther  is  inclined  to  support  this  view  and  suggests 
that  the  metallic  silver  acts  as  a  catalyst.  Crab- 
tree says  that  very  peculiar  line  images  are  obtained 
if  the  bleaching  is  carried  beyond  a  certain  point. 
€is  the  dye  in  the  highlights  commence;  to  bleach, 
and  on  subsequently  removing  the  silver,  so  as  to 
reverse  the  image,  white  lines  are  produced.  (Brit.  J. 
Phot,,  iqii,  68.  46).  It  is  curious  how  thinigs  crop 
up  again.  E.  Lobel  in  La  Technique  Cinematogra- 
phique,  Paris.  igi2.  280.  says  when  dealing  with  the 
tinting  of  film,  that  to  produce  night  effects  a  i  % 
solution  of  methylene  blue  is  generally  used;  but 
methylene  blue  cannot  be  us^  with  films  toned 
sepia  by  sulphurization  because  it  produces  white 
zones  rouTKi  the  outlines  of  objects.  This  trouble  is 
not  met  with  if  a  i  %  solution  of  Bleu  de  Lyon  be 
used.  The  film  is  first  tinted,  then  bleached  in  the 
ferricyanide  bath,  washed  and  then  passed  into  a 
sulphurizing  bath.  The  blue  coloration  reappears 
at  the  same  time  as  the  image  is  sulphurized.** 
As  the  sepia  image  is  nothing  but  silver  sulphide,  it 
would  seem  as  tluHjgh  this  acts  as  the  bleach  for  the 


dye  and  converts  it  into  the  colorless  leucobase. 
Methylene  blue  is  a  basic  thiazine  dye.  whilst  bleu  de 
Lyon,  also  known  as  water  blue,  and  a  host  of  other 
names,  is  an  acid  dye.  and  a  mixture  of  the  sulphonic 
salts  of  tri-  and  di-phenyl  rosaniline.  which  is  not 
easy  to  reduce  to  the  leuco  base.  The  method  given 
by  Lobel  for  sulphurizing  is  first  bleaching  with  ferri- 
cyanide  and  chloride  or  bromide,  and  th^  immers- 
inc  in  a  mixture  of  0.5%  hypo  and  0.5%  sodium 
sulphide;  the  action  of  this  is  to  sulphide  part  only 
of  the  image,  while  the  rest  dissolves  in  the  hypo, 
so  that  a  less  opaque  sepia  image  is  obtained. 

Dye  Intensification.  —  F.  E.  Ives  suggests  a 
method  of  intensification  based  on  the  absorption  of 
dyes  by  a  silver  image.  The  negative  should  be  im- 
mersed in: 

Potassium  ferricyanide o-34  g    5  gr. 

Ammonium  bichromate 0.068  g     i  gr. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 8.5  ccm  yi  oz. 

Water 1000  ccm  30  oz. 

Leave  for  a  short  time,  but  not  enough  to  bleach 
the  image,  ano  then  immerse  in: 

Victoria  green 0.26  g   z}4  gr. 

Sefranin o.ji  g    5    gr. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 8.5  ccm     yi  oz. 

Water 1000  ccm    30  oz. 

Dye  for  from  30  to  1 20  seconds,  then  wash  for  5 
minutes  (Brit.  J,  Phot.,  1921.  68.  187).  Both  these 
dyes  are  relatively  sensitive  to  light,  therefore  there 
is  a  great  chance  of  the  negative  altering. 

The  Watkins  Factor.  —  W.  F.  Ermen  and  R.  E. 
Crowther  find  that  the  time  of  appearance  and  the 
development  factor  for  monomet  vary  with  varying 
auantities  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  recommend 
the  following  as  the  best  formula : 

Monomet i  .6  g     1 1 .2  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 5  g        3  5  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate,  dry 5.3  g        37  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm        1 6  oz. 

The  factor  for  this  will  be  from  30  to  40.  To  en- 
hance the  keeping  qualities,  the  monomet  and  sul- 
phite may  be  dissolved  in  half  the  water,  although  a 
perfectly  clear  solution  will  not  be  obtained,  and 
the  carbonate  in  the  other  half;  the  two  solutions 
being  mixed  just  before  use.  For  tank  develop- 
ment, with  a  total  time  from  i  to  2  hours,  they 
recommend: 

Monomet 2  g     14  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 6  g    42  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm     16  oz. 

The  salts  should  be  dissolved  separately  and  the 
solutions  mixed.     (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  1921,  68.  168). 

The  Professional's  Developer.  —  P.  M.  Jones 
stated  that  as  the  result  of  considerable  experiment- 
ing he  had  found  that  metol-hydrochirnxi  with  caustic 
alkali  was  the  best  developer  for  professional  work, 
and  gave  a  formula  whicn  contained  far  too  much 
caustic  soda.  W.  Ermen  pointed  out  that  only 
7,66  oz.  were  required  to  form  the  phenolates  for 
the  amount  of  metol-hydrochinon  given,  and  this  was 
less  than  half  the  quantity  first  recommended. 
"Half-Watt"  stated  that  he  had  found  the  following 
to  be  an  excellent  formula: 

Metol 12. 7j  g     180  gr. 

Hydrochinon 25.5  g    360  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 94  g        3  oz. 

Caustic  soda 16  g      yi  oz. 

Water 1000  ccm      32  oz. 


For  use  dilute  i  part  with  24  parts  water,  which 
gives  an  excellent  portrait  negative  in  5  minutes; 
the  solution  keeps  well  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  1921.  68, 
107.  130,  179).  The  use  of  caustic  alkalis  with 
metol-hydro  is  no  novelty,  but  a  good  thing  is  always 
worth  noting. 

A  Non-Halation  Plate.  —  Guilleminot.  of 
Paris,  has  placed  on  the  market  a  non-halation  plate, 
which  has  a  film  of  manganese  peroxide,  suscended  in 
gelatine,  under  the  emulsion,  which,  as  M.  Qerc 
points  out.  doe$  away  with  the  necessity  of  backing, 
which  is  not  popular  in  FrarKe.  save  for  panchro- 
matic plates.  The  brown  color  of  the  peroxide  dis- 
appears in  an  acid  fixing  bath.  (Brit.  J.  Phot., 
1921.  68,  135).  Another  antique  revived.  Mager- 
stadt  patented  (D.  R,  P..  73.  loi.  1802;  77,270. 
1893;  Eng.  Pat.,  5932.  1893;  9.270,  1894)  an  under- 
lying film  of  gelatine  stairied  with  a  red  rosaniline, 
rosoTic  acid  or  other  dye,  and  these  plates  have 
been  on  the  German  market  ever  since  as  'Tsolar." 
C.  £.  Petit  (Eng.  Pat.,  8956,  1893)  also  claimed  the 
same  thing,  and  in  1894  (Eng.  Pat.,  4606.  1891) 
claimed  the  use  of  quinine  or  other  fluorescent  sub- 
stance, though  how  these  could  act  is  not  obvious. 
Lumi^re  also  introduced  similar  plates  in  1899.  C. 
H.  Oakley  (Eng.  Pat.,  2.986.  1895)  patented  the 
use  of  the  underlying  film  of  manganese  peroxide 
and  such  plates  were  commercially  available  soon 
after. 

D  50.  —  This  is  not  a  new  drink  nor  an  **lMter- 
seeboot,"  but  a  new  developer,  which  is  said  to  be 
*  a  mixture  of  compounds,  some  of  which  are  new 
to  chemical  science,  of  the  phenolic  type,  and  which 
have  never  been  previously  used  for  photographic 
develcping  purposes."  It  is  most  enthusiastically 
lauded  by  J.  H.  Gear,  who  states  that  he  dcvekjped 
half  a  dozen  6}^  x  Syi  plates  with  5  oz.  of  the  solu- 
tion and  that  the  last  negative  was  eoual  to  the 
first.  Its  energy  is  greater  than  that  of  the  majority 
of  developers  now  in  use.  and  consequently  a  shorter 
exposure  is  necessary;  the  negatives  are  free  from 
color,  have  a  long  scale  of  gradation  with  great 
transparency,  and  yet  a  density  equal  to  pyro  can  be 
easily  produced.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  bromide 
and  development  papers,  does  not  stain,  and  true 
sepias  can  be  obtained  wi  th  longer  exposure.  Dr.  A . 
Abrahams,  who  is  renowned  for  his  high  speed  work, 
also  speaks  very  highly  of  it.  and  although  for  his 
work  he  had  always  pinned  his  faith  to  weak  pyro, 
he  found  D  jo  gave  equally  as  good  results,  ft  is 
marketed  in  the  form  of  a  solution  and  is  vised  as 
follows: 

A 

D  50,  corK.  sol 50  ccm      350  minims 

Water 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

B 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 40  g    280  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate,  cryst 50  g    350 gr. 

Potassium  bromide 1  g    7    gr. 

Water looo  ccm     16  oz. 

For  use  mix  in  equal  parts.  (Brit.  J.  Phot., 
1921,  68,  307). 

A.  E.  Salt  also  speaks  very  highly  of  it  and  he  de- 
veloped twelve  half-plate  bromide  prints  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  over  a  period  of  five  days,  with  3  oz.  of 
developer,  the  last  print  45  hours  after  the  preceding 
one.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  print,  which 
showed  a  good  olive-green  color,  all  the  prints  were  a 
good  black  (ibid,.  446). 
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KODAK  DAY 


Florence  L.  Clark 


NATURE  AND  WILD  LIFE 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  nuinerous  read- 
ers for  a  department  of  this  character,  we  are  ready  to 
publish  from  time  to  time  interesting  pictures  from 
the  domain  of  natural  history,  plants,  animals  and 
birds,  etc.  We  inviW  ctir  readers  to  submit  for 
publication  any  photographs  they  may  have  taken 
that  would  be  suitable  for  reproduction  in  this  de- 
partment. In  sending  us  such  pictures,  select  those 
that  are  unusual  in  subject  and  let  us  have  interest- 
ing facts  connected  with  the  subject  as  well  as  data 
as  to  how  the  picture  was  made.  Our  first  picture 
shows  an  incident  that  took  place  one  morning  in 
August  at  the  American  School  of  Wild  Life  Protec- 
ti<wi  which  annually  holds  a  midsummer  session  on 
McGregor  Heights,  a  high,  forested  hill  at  McGregor, 
Iowa,  overlooking  the  lovely  Upper  Mississippi. 
Here  botanists,  geologists,  bird  men.  bug  men,  tre« 
men,  Indian  lore  experts,  fish  men  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  hold  meetings  in  a  big  open 
tent  and  talk  to  the  school  about  all  of  those  out-of- 
door  things.  Between  tent  talks  they  go  on  ex- 
cursions through  the  woods,  over  the  hills  and  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi,  explaining  the  great,  wonder- 
ful natural  world  and  ir\spiring  a  protective  kive  of 
wild  life  in  the  hearts  of  their  eager  listeners.  The 
student  body  is  as  unusual  as  the  school.  Bankers, 
ministers,  housewives,  newly-weds,  school  teachers. 
b(w  scouts,  college  students,  merchants,  doctors, 
old  men  and  women,  whole  families  including  babies 
in  arms,  all  enroll  each  year  and  for  two  weeks  have 
the  freest,  happiest  and  most  profitable  vacation 
irrtaginable.    Ol  course  at  the  school  there  is  much 
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kodaking  and  this  picture  was  snaj^^ed  by  a  quick- 
on-the-trigger  kodaker  just  as  the  students  were 
wvnplying  with  the  request  of  the  leader^  "Up 
with  your  Kodaks.  let's  see  how  many  there  arc." 

We  publish  also  a  picture  of  a  fox  made  in  Mexico 
and  sent  us  by  Mr.  Juventino  Ocampo,  who  gives 
us  the  following  details:  On  returning  hcxne  from 
one  of  my  usual  Sunday  camera  expeditions  recently, 
I  happened  to  see  in  a  country  house  a  cunning  wild 
fox  which,  tied  by  a  long,  heavy  chain,  was  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  top  of  a  wooden 
fence.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this  animal  would  make 
nice  pictures  and  1  immediately  secured  permission 
to  photograph  it.  For  the  heavy  chain  I  substituted 
s  strong  cord  which  has  been  spotted  out  in  the  print; 
as  it  was  drizzling  and  1  did  not  like  to  expose  my 
camera  too  long  to  the  rain.  I  took  only  two  pictures. 
The  daisies  appearing  in  the  background  are  not 
the  sort  of  flowers  that  would  naturally  be  found  in 
places  where  foxes  abound.  There  was.  however,  no 
other  suitable  place  to  be  found  at  that  particular 
time.  Made  with  a  jx  7CompactGrafiex;/:6.3Carl 
Zeisslensofqii  inches"  focus;  i-josccOTid  at /i6.3; 
Cloudy;  i  P.  M.  in  October;  plate  not  mentioned; 
pyro-soda  developer;  print  on  Artura  Iris  A. 


ROUND  WORLD  EXCHANGE  CLUB 

A  G^RRECTioN.     The    address    of    No.     ioqq. 
Peter  Kendrick.  was  wrongly  printed  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  as  ji?  South  4th  St.     The  correct  ad- 
dress is  417  South  4th  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
6qi  (old  number)  J.  W.  Jeffers.  McCIure  Building, 

Frankfort.  Ky.     Vest  pocket  to  5  x  7  of  almost 


THE  EXPECTANT  FOX 

any  subject.  None  but  good  work  sent  or  ac- 
cepted. Subjects  desired  are  such  as  are  treated 
from  an  artistic  standpoint. 

1038  (oldnumber)  Albert  Limoges,  i7HighStreet, 
St.  Albans,  Vt,  jA  prints  on  VeJox,  unmounted, 
of  landscapes,  chilaren  and  general  subjects. 
Good  work  only  forwarded  end  desired, 

1171  Albin  P.  Mertes.  R.  F,  D.  No.  8.  Fond  du  Uc, 
Wis.    Various  sizes,  all  made  on  D.  0.  P.    Sub- 

1171    Everett  A.  Preston.  375  Prospect  Avenue. 

Milwaukee,  Wise.    jX  x  5^,  D.  O.  P.  Scenic. 

Historical  and  Art  subjects  in  black,  sepia  or 

green,  with  marain. 
1 171    SiAiey    Luirfeld.    i  1  j     Waverly    Avenue, 

pfewark,  N.  J.    Vest  pocket.  4x5.  postcard  and 

4x6,  contact  D.  O.  P.  nature  pictures,  genre,  etc. 

[n  return  would  like  to  have  some  art  pictures. 
1 174    L.   D.   HolliriEworth  Jr..  Central   Aguirre 

Sugar  Company,  Central  Aguirre.    Porto  Rico. 

3Kx  s}i.  Aio  contact  prints  of  tropical  scenes. 
117J    Ray  A.  Brown,  Eiox  q76,  Eastland.  Texas, 


apolis,  Indiana.  jK  x  4X,  8  x  10.  Artura  Con- 
tact prints  and  Bromide  Enlargements.  Landscape 
and  General  photography,  (igure  studies. 

]  177  Robert  E.  Kissinger.  1 1 ;  E,  Ridge  St.,  Lens- 
ford.  Carbon  Co..  Penna.  Postcard  size,  Azo 
prints,  Cc«l  Mining  views, 

1178  John  P,  Robinson,  Box  No.  8,  Raton.  New 
Mexico,  U.  S.  A.  4  x  5.  j}4  x  4>i,  D.  O.  P.  on 
Azo  and  Velox,  smoke  effects,  trains,  mountain 
scenery,  buildings,  etc.  for  anything  of  general 

I  TO  P.Ballard,  Jr.,  di  J  ArthurSireet.San  Antonio. 
Texas.    Postcard    size,    historical    and    foreign 
views  and  marine  subjects. 
itSo    Stanley  Clisby  Arthur.  604J  Perrier  Street, 
NewOrleans,  La.,  from  z^xij^  to  5X7printson 


JUVENTINO  OCAMPO 


single  weight  olossy  paper  of  wildbird  life  ot 
Louisiana  and  Labrador  are  offered  in  exchange 
for  wildbird  life  prints  from  all  over  the  world. 
Have  over  1  ,ooo  negatives  to  make  prints  frcan 


all  part 
Wille: 


lantern  slides  of  bird  life  and  wild  animals. 
1181     George  R.  Bennett,  6iq  East  Utica  Street, 

Buffalo,  N.Y,,  jyix  s>^,  Vekm  prints  of  scenery 

along    Hudson    River.    Adirondack   Mountains. 

Rocky  Mountains,  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Atlantic 

City,  Cape  Cod,  etc. 
ii8i    D.  E.  Pugh,  Las  Plumas,  Butte  County. 

Calif,     jyix  5>i,  Azo  prints.  Hydroelectric  Plant 

and  Mountain  Views. 
:  i8j     Earl    A.    Rarisdell,    707    Eastern    Avenue, 

Connersville,  Indiana.    i>^  x  4X,  j  x  7-  D.  O. 

Pepers,  Lartdscapes.  Indiana  Views. 
t8  A    H.  W.  Pontin,  48  Raymcsid  Street,  Allston  J4. 

Mass.    Postcard.  5  x  7.  8  x  10,  contact  prints  and 

Bromide  enlargements,  Railroad  trains  in  motion, 

locomotives  —  all  types. 
18;    William   L.   1-faemer.    150   Ralph   Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    jX  x  5K  to  6>i  x  8>i,  Cyko. 

Azo,  Artura  and  Mimosa,  figure  studies,  marine 

and   landscape   exchanged    for  similar  subjects. 

Only  good  work  accepted. 
1 186     ulward  Marshall,  Pawnee.  Illinois,  offers  to 

exchange  with  photographers  in  the  United  States 

only  jyi  X  4K.  )>i  x  ^}4,  Solio  prints,  miscel- 
laneous city  and  country  scenes, 
[  187     Alta  Weld,  P.  O.  Box  51.  Comwell's  Heights. 

Penna.    Size,  subject,  etc..  not  specified. 
[i88     Edward  J.  Wurtz,   141  Centre  Street.  Rox- 

bury.  Mass.     iH  x  }J<,  j  x  7,  D.  O.  Prints,  also 

enlargements  of  Landscapes.  Buildings.  Marine 

and  Historical  Views. 
iiSq    Louis  M.  Harrisrai.   110  Union  Street.  St. 

John,  N.  B„  Canada.    Postcanl  and  5x7.  D.  O 

Prints,  Sports.   Fires  and  Landscapes  in  this 
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vicinity,  also  a  few  landscapes,  genre,  etc..  near 
Savannah,  Ga. 
iiqo    Harold  Ishhcswi,  qoo  Riverside  Drive.  New 
Yofk^City.     3J<  X  $)4.  mining  views  from  Iowa. 


ton.  S-  C.      ,  ..  ,  ,„ 

Churches  and  Gates. 


I.  Prints.  Old  Buildings. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 

Providing  Dry  Heat  in  Photograph  Nega- 
tive Cabinets  —  The  foreman  of  a  large  engraving 
plant,  in  order  to  provide  an  even,  dry  heat  in  cabinets 
used  for  drying  the  glass  photographic  negatives,  ex- 
perimented with  various  kinds  of  heat  and  several 
designs  oF  cabinets.  The  outoxne  was  successful 
when  he  applied  two  sheathed  electric  heaters,  one 
of  which  may  be  seen  mounted  on  one  side  of  the 
cabinet.  The  even,  dry  heat  and  the  ease  of  control 
by  means  of  the  switch  located  on  the  outside  of  the 
cabinet  proved  to  be  just  what  was  wanted.  The 
eliminaticMi  of  any  open  (iame  removed  the  danger 
of  fire  in  the  presence  of  the  collodion  and  beniol 
solutions  ar«i  vapors.  —  George  I.  Kirkgasser. 

Shooting  Night  Pictures  With  a  Three 
Dollar  Camera^ No  doubt,  from  the  windows 
of  your  home,  you  sec  many  interesting  nidit 
scenes  that  you  would  like  to  take  with  acamera,  &Jt 
you  don't  know  just  how  to  go  about  it.  It  is  very 
easy,  even  with  the  cheapest  catneras.  TTje  speci- 
men shown  here  was  taken  with  a  three  dollar  biw 

First  of  all,  find  your  subject,  then  find  a  place  to 
set  your  camera  —  a  place  that  is  solid  and  not 
subject  to  vibrations  from  passing  cars  or  automo- 
biles. Setting  the  camera  up,  you  take  the  picture. 
Just  the  same  as  any  other  time  exposure,  only  the 
average  night  scene  rftould  be  given  at  least  thirty 
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minutes  time.  This  thirty  minutes  is  not  enough  to 
get  in  the  details  of  a  building,  so  you  close  the 
camera  and  let  it  remain  where  it  is  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  being  sure  that  it  is  not  rroved  at  all. 
and  then,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or 
Just  before  the  sun  comes  up.  expose  again,  not 
making  a  time  exposure,  but  makirig  it  just  the  same 
as  a  snapshot.  This  will  give  the  details  and  the 
sky  line,  as  in  the  picture.  Withcut  this  extra 
cxpo^re  you  will  get  no  details  of  the  buildings. 
just  lights.  If  you  take  a  picture  of  a  street  where 
there  are  a  great  many  passing  autonxibiles  you 
will  get  a  lot  of  wWte  streaks  across  your  picture 
These  are  from  the  lights  of  the  moving  automobiles. 
The  or&Y  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  cover  the  lens 
every  time  an  auto  passes.  There  is  no  need  to  close 
the  flutter  each  time,  just  hold  your  hand  in  front  of 
the  lens.  —  Cobb  X.  &iinn. 

A  Rapid  and  Accurate  Method  of  Trimming. — 
Anyone  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  framing 
pictures,  will,  sooner  or  later,  find  himself  called 
upon  to  do  trimming  and  mounting  for  amateurs, 
even  if  he  does  not  do  developing  anoprinting.  The 
writer,  at  one  time,  had  a  good  deal  of  this  work  to 
do,  not  only  for  amateurs,  but  also  for  professional 
photographers,  who  had  very  small  places,  in  the 
little  outlying  districts,  and  who  sometirres  in  the 
summer,  had  a  rush  of  business,  which  their  limited 
equipment  would  not  allow  them  to  handle  rapidly. 

One  of  the  writer's  patrons  was  a  retired  New  York 
business  man.  a  Frenchman  of  great  wealth.  This 
gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  nearly  every 
summer  abroad,  and  after  one  such  trip,  which  in- 
cluded France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  parts  of 
Austria  and  Germany,  he  returned  with  between 
eight  hundred  and  otk  thousand  prints,  which  he 
had  accumulated  on  his  travels. 

These  prints  were  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  but 
they  were  all  to  t^e  trimmed  to  two  sizes,  in  order  to 
be  mounted  in  albums,  which  he' had  had  made  in 
Paris  for  that  purpose.  They  were  bound  in  seal 
and  the  removaole  leaves  were  pale  cream,  about  one 
eighth  irich  thick  with  burnished  gold  edges.  There 
were  twenty-five  leaves  in  each,  arid  each  page  was 
intended  to  hold  two  pictures,  j^fxj.  with  ^" 
space  between  them,  or  one  picture.  5  x  7%.  As  he 
had  six  albums  to  be  filled  with  the  smaller  size,  and 
four  with  the  larger,  this  meant  600  prints  of  one 
size,  and  and  zoo  of  the  other,  to  be  trimmed  and 
mounted  in  the  albums. 

The  mere  trimming  and  mounting  of  these  prints 


SHOOTING  NIGHT  PICTURES  WITH  A    THREE 
DOLLAR  CAMERA  COBB  X.  ShINN 


^  Pl^w'vA.  vnji.  Rt^'ty&^.g  jftAVoii.  o^ '^r\'iamwfc- 


Ti^  o\vTii^  T*\i*  W"  VriDiati*  A«r 


was  job  enou^  in  itself,  but  to  make  matters  worse, 
the  custoner  insisted  on  personallv  supervising  the 
trimming  of  each  print,  as  he  wanted  to  sec  the  effect 
before  it  was  trimmed.  It  was  suggested  to  him, 
that  he  trim  them  himself,  but  this  he  would  not 
hear  of.  As  it  was  impossible  to  take  time  for  him 
to  arrange  each  print  and  then  trim  in  the  regular 
way.  the  following  method  was  devised  and  adopted. 
It  proved  so  successful  that  it  was  retained  as  a  pert 
of  the  regular  equipment  of  the  woric-roctn. 

The  size  described  was  one  suited  to  the  writer's 
ixeds.  but  it  can  be  easily  varied  to  meet  individual 
requirements.  As  anyone  can  easily  do  the  work 
necessary  to  make  it.  and  as  the  e^xnse  is  small,  mt 
o*«r  7;c.  to  $1.00,  anyone  could  have  onie.  The 
wriur's  cost  him  less  than  40c. 

Take  three  piecesof>j"  stock,  about  : 6"  square. 
The  sides  of  an  old  shoe  hax  will  answer  admirably. 
Take  one  of  them  and  center  it.  by  drawing  two  lines 
across  it.  diaconally.  from  the  comers.  Nbw  take  a 
conmass.  with  a  pencil  atiaclvneiit.  and  draw  three 
circles,  one  as  large  as  the  size  of  the  board  will  per- 
mit, a  smaller  cne.  three  inches  inside  the  first,  and  a 
sdU  smaller  one.  the  size  of  a  fkior-plate,  which,  with 
a  4"  piece  of  pipe  to  fit  it.  and  s  w  6  slide  c 
allthei  f^       .     .     ~ 


3  H"  ir 


-ial  required.     The  pipe  shouki  be  fnm 

n  diameter. 

ension  bit  isavailablc.  bore  out  the  circle 
In  the  coiter.  provided  the  fkiorijlate  is  a  )"  one. 
If  not.  bore  it  the  size  of  your  ^te.  It  may  be  cut 
out  with  a  compass  saw.  or  a  series  of  hcJcs  may  be 
bored  with  a  brace  and  bit.  thus  taking  out  a  piece 
in  the  center:  but  in  either  case,  the  edges  should  be 
caicfuUy  trimmed  down  evenly. 

The  three  peces  should  now  be  ghied  together, 
the  grain  oS  the  two  outside  pieces  nmning  in  the 
same  direction,  while  that  erf  the  center  board  runs 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  board  with  the  circles 
should  M  en  the  outside,  so  that  the  lines  will  show. 
The  gtue  shouki  be  allowed  to  set  from  14  to  %6 
hours.  After  the  gkie  has  thorou^y  set.  trim  off 
the  board  with  a  compass  saw.  close  to  outside  circle. 


George  Reed  Stevens 


smoothing  it  down  with  e  spoke-sha%-e.  or  a  block- 
plane  will  answer,  on  a  pinch. 

Now  place  the  lloor-plate  in  the  hole,  and  fasten 
it  with  screws.  The  plate  must  not  project  aba%« 
the  surface  of  the  txiard:  if  it  does,  either  it  must  be 
filed  off.  or  the  hde  deepened. 

The  four  inch  length  of  pipe  is  now  screwed  into 
the  fkxtr-plate.  as  ti^tly  as  it  wiU  go.  The  pipe,  of 
course,  must  be  thr^dedon  one  end.  to  fit  the  plate. 

The  slide  casters  or  dcmes  of  siloice  are  now  fas- 
tened along  the  second  circle,  (facing  them  at  equal 
distances  apart. 

Bore  a  hole  in  the  work  bench,  that  wilt  permit  the 

epeto  turn  freely  and  yet  not  "wobble,"  It  ^wuU 
:  SO  placed  that  when  the  board  is  in  position,  the 
pipe  being  in  the  hole,  the  edge  of  the  board  will  pro- 
ject a  littk  less  than  3"  bcycnd  the  edge  of  the  bendi. 
The  slide  casters  allow  the  board  to  revtJve  with  very 
little  effort,  and  it  is  kept  from  turning  by  slightly 
leaning  the  wd^t  of  the  body  against  it. 

Two  pieces  of  plate  glass  were  rKiw  needed,  and  as 
the  writer  happened  to  have  a  large  piece,  two  pieces 
of  the  size  required  were  soon  cut.  Tliey  wuc 
slightly  smaller  than  thesizesof  the  prints.  As  the 
edges  of  the  glass  were  sharp,  and  there  was  no  place 
in  the  city  where  they  coukl  be  ground  down,  a 
groove  was  cut  in  a  ^lort  piece  of  board,  a  little 
wider  than  the  ^ass  was  thick,  about  a  foot  long,  and 
about  ^"  deep.  This  groove  was  partially  filled 
with  coarse  enKry.  and  by  hcddiiu  the  gbss  on 
edge  on  this  groove,  and  rvinning  it  back  and  forth. 


Iristead  of  using  a  knife  to  trim  with,  the  writer 
secured  one  of  the  "Red  Devil"  glass  cutters,  one  in 
which  tfie  steel  cutting  wheel  can  be  replaced,  a  half 
dozen  extra  wheels  ccmif>g  with  each  cutter.  This 
cutter  made  a  clean  cut.  trimiwg  the  print  very 
smoothly,  and  required  no  sharpening,  the  cutting 
whe«l  being  thrown  away  when  it  became  dull,  ana 
replaced  by  a  new  one.  A  good  many  prints,  how- 
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ever,  can  be  trimmed,  before  the  wheel  becomes  dull. 

Two  pieces  of  zinc,  about  7"  x  g"  were  used  to  cut 
on  for  this  particular  job.  but  after  it  was  completed  a 
a  circular  piece  of  zinc,  slightly  smaller  than  the 
board,  was  fastened  permanently  in  place. 

All  being  in  readiness,  the  customer  was  notified, 
and  he  came  in  one  moming.  bringing  in  the  whole 
bunch  of  prints,  nearly  a  thousand  of  tliem.  He  had 
arranged  them  in  two  lots,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
trimrned  to  the  larger  size,  and  the  other,  the  smaller. 
The  two  zinc  plates,  the  two  pieces  of  plate  glass, 
and  the  two  piles  of  prints,  were  placed  on  the  bench 
in  front  of  him.  Laying  the  glass  on  one  of  the 
larger  prints,  he  shifted  it  tintil  the  part  he  desired 
to  retain,  was  covered  by  the  glass,  the  print  and 
glass  being  on  a  zinc  plate.  This  was  passed  over  to 
the  writer,  who  placed  it  in  the  center  of  the  revolv- 
ing board.  Holding  the  glass  in  place  with  one 
hand,  with  the  other,  the  cutter  was  drawn  quickly 
across  the  top  from  left  to  right,  and  then  along  tHe 
end,  from  top  to  bottom,  thus  trimming  two  sides 
of  the  print.  The  board  was  then  quickly  turned, 
bringing  the  other  sides  of  the  print  into  position, 
when  they  were  cut  with  two  quick  strokes.  The 
print  was  then  placed  to  one  side,  and  the  glass  and 
zinc  passed  back  to  the  customer.  He  stated  that 
he  could  arrange  the  prints  faster  than  the  writer 
could  trim  them,  but  after  an  hour  s  work,  he  found 
that  four  or  five  prints  could  be  trimmed  while  he 
was  arranging  one.  and  so  he  quit,  saying  he  would 
rather  leave  the  entire  matter  of  trimming  with  the 
Vriter.  Working  alone,  the  writer  trimmed  the 
entire  lot  in  one  quarter  of  the  time  he  could  have 
done  it  with  help. 

This  trimming  board  was  used  as  long  as  the  busi- 
ness was  continued,  and  was  very  satisfactory. 

When  trimming  prints  of  several  sizes,  steel 
squares  of  various  sizes  were  used,  in  the  place  of  the 


glass  forms,  which  were  used  only  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  prints  of  the  same  size  were  to  be  trimmed. 

The  print  was  laid  in  the  center  of  the  revolving 
table,  and  the  square  placed  upon  it.  the  short  arm 
being  at  the  right  and  the  long  arm  at  the  top  of  the 
print.  When  arranged  as  desired,  hold  the  square 
firmly  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  draw 
the  knife  from  left  to  right  across  the  top  of  the  print, 
and  then  along  the  end  from  top  to  bottom.  Lift 
the  square,  revolve  the  table  and  print,  and  replace 
the  square.  Be  sure  that  the  comers  are  square. 
Do  this  as  follows;  suppose  a  5  x  7  print  is  to  be 
trimmed  to  4  x  6.    Trim  top  and  right  hand  side  of 

Erint  as  described,  then  tum  the  board  and  print, 
ay  the  square  on  the  print,  so  that  the  figure  6  will 
come  to  the  left  hand  edge  of  the  print,  and  the 
figure.  4  will  be  at  the  bottc^n  edge  at  the  right.  See 
that  the  marks  on  the  graduated  scale,  indicating 
4  and  6.  parallel  the  ec^  of  the  print,  or  rather, 
follow  it.  If  this  is  done,  the  comers  of  the  print 
will  be  exactly  square. 

An  ordinary  pocket  knife  will  answer,  but  a  good 
kitchen  knife  is  better,  as  the  blade  is  fiat,  and  not 
apt  to  run  off  on  the  square.  If  much  trimming  is 
to  be  done,  however,  a  knife  made  for  the  purpose 
may  be  obtained.  The  blade  is  about  10"  long. 
K  wide,  and  of  a  corresponding  thickness.  It  runs 
entirely  through  a  wooden  handle,  and  is  movable, 
being  held  in  place  by  a  set  screw.  This  allows  the 
point  to  be  drawn  within  the  handle,  for  protection. 
The  blade  has  a  long,  sharp  point,  the  side  of  the 
blade  next  the  straight-edge  being  perfectly  flat, 
the  front  being  beveled,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the 
blade  and  the  cutting  edge  forming  an  acute  angle. 

With  this  kind  of  apparatus,  the  writer  has  trim- 
med a  gross  of  prints  in  a  few  minutes,  where  they 
were  allof  the  same  size  and  subject.  25  or  30  being 
trimmed  at  once. 

The  knives  were  kept  sharp  as  follows.  Three 
blocks  were  prepared,  8"  x  2"  x  i ".  Three  grades 
of  emery  cloth  were  used,  coarse,  medium  and  fine. 
The  amateur,  however,  would  need  but  one.  the 
medium.  A  strip  of  cloth  is  cut  the  length  of  the 
block.  Jbut  one  inch  wider.  This  is  nailed  along 
each  edge  of  the  block,  running  over  each  edge  }4 
and  fastened  with  small  tacks.  TTie  block  may  be 
made  a  couple  of  inches  longer  than  the  emery  cloth, 
and  a  hole  be  made  in  it.  to  hang  it  up  by.  This 
block,  covered  with  emery  cloth,  is  a  very  firie  way  of 
keeping  the  knives  in  shape,  giving  just  the  kind  of 
edge  required  for  cutting  paper  and  cardboard. 
Giving  the  blade  a  tum  or  two  on  such  a  block,  after 
making  ten  or  a  dozen  cuts,  will  keep  the  laiife  edge 
in  fine  shape.  The  writer  has  often  taken  wet  tissue 
paper,  laici  it  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  holding  one 
end  of  the  tissue  so  that  it  would  rK>t  slip,  taken  a 
knife  sharpened  in  this  way  and  cut  the  tissue  without 
tearing  it.  If  one  has  much  of  this  kind  of  work  to  do , 
the  three  grades  of  emery  cloth  give  better  results, 
but  otherwise,  the  medium  grade  or  the  fine,  as  pre- 
ferred, is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  writer  used  these 
methods  of  trimming  for  years.  —  Geo.  Reed 
Stevens. 

Photography  in  a  Bedroom  —  A  comfortable 
workroom,  ready  for  use  in  ^\c  or  ten  minutes,  and 
then,  when  work  is  done,  everything  tidy  and  shipK 
shape  inside  of  another  ten  minutes  or  so.  is  the 
dream  of  every  amateur  photographer  who  has  no 
place  to  use  except  his  bedroom  or  the  boarding- 
house  bathroom.  I  know  all  the  markeshifts  re- 
sorted to  under  these  circumstances,  but  at  last  I 
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have  worked  out  a  most  convenient  darkroom  and  it 
is  all  so  compact,  no  one  would  guess  a  photograph 
was  ever  made  in  the  room. 

An  old  fashioned  wardrobe  with  two  drawers  in 
the  base,  above  which  is  a  hanging  section  with 
sjielves  in  the  top,  is  the  darkroom.  The  hanging 
section  has  two  doors  about  24  inches  wide.  On 
the  inside  of  each  door,  close  to  the  top  and  outer  edge, 
is  placed  a  three-quarter  inch  screweye  into  which 
are  hooked  the  bent  ends  of  a  half  inch  ircm  rod 
that  is  as  long  as  the  door  opening.  This  ircMi 
rod  keeps  the  doors  open  and  steady  when  the  cur- 
tains, shown  in  the  diagram,  are  hung  over  the  doors. 
These  curtains  are  made  of  closely  woven,  daric 
material,  such  as  denim,  gala  tea.  etc. 

The  bottom  of  the  hanging  section  is  used  for  a 
workbench  where  all  the  bottles  of  mixed  solutions 
are  kept  ready  for  instant  use  beside  the  necessary 
developing,  rinsing  and  fbdng  trays.  Since  the 
doors  are  twenty-four  inches  wide,  there  is  ample 
standing  room  in  front  of  the  bench  when  they  arc 
open  and  the  curtain  in  place. 

A  Brownie  safelight  hangs  from  a  clothes  hook  in 
the  bottom  of  the  shelf  in  the  top  of  the  hanging 
section.  This  gives  plenty  of  light.  From  an- 
other hook  is  hung  a  large  rubber  bag  with  a  long 
tube  which  furnishes  enough  water  for  one  even- 
ing s  work.  A  metal  shut-off  on  the  tube  controls 
tli^  flow  of  the  water. 

The  diagram  will  show  just  how  the  curtain  is 
made.  It  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  from  the 
top  of  the  doors  to  the  floor,  while  the  top  and  side 
pieces  should  be  about  three  inches  wider  than  the 
width  of  the  doors.  This  extra  width  gives  plenty 
of  material  to  fasten  to  the  edge  of  the  wardrobe  with 
glass  headed  pushpins,  thereby  shutting  out  any 
rays  of  light  that  might  creep  in  through  the  cracks 
between  the  hinged  edges  of  the  doors  when  they 
are  open.  Entrance  to  the  darkroom  is  through  a 
long  slit  cut  in  the  front  of  the  curtain  that  is 
finished  like  the  placket  of  a  skirt  and  fastened  by 
means  of  a  large  snap  fasteners.  —  Miss  M.  E. 
Hopkins. 

A  Drying  Rack  for  Glass  Plates.  —  The  dry- 
ing rack  shown  in  the  illustration  is  quickly  and 
easily  made  of  corrugated  pasteboard  and.  by  plac- 
ing the  negatives  on  it  with  the  emulsion  side  down, 
comparatively  li t tie  dust  wi  11  collect  on  them .  Fig.  i 
shows  the  lay-out  of  the  cardboard.     The  numbers. 


M.  E.  Hopkins 

I.  1,  3.  etc.  in  Fig.  i  are  repeated  in  like  order  in 
Fig.  2  to  show  the  positions  of  the  sides  after  the 
cardboard  is  bent  along  the  lines  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram. Sides  I -I  are  glued  to  sides  2-2.  while 
sides  3-3  are  brought  together  and  held  in  place  by 
gummed  cloth  tape  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  which  illus- 
trates the  bottom  of  the  rack.  An  end  of  the  fin- 
ished rack  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  with  negatives  in  place, 
emulsion  side  turned  down  so  that  any  dust  that 
may  settle  on  them  will  fall  on  the  glass  side.  — 
Miss  M.  E.  Hopkins. 

Masking  Glass  Negatives.  —  We  often  find 
negatives  with  parts  included  that  should  never  be 
printed.  A  good  way  to  make  permanent  masks 
for  such  plates  is  to  use  strips  of  the  gummed  kraft 

Piper  that  amines  in  rolls  for  fastening  bundles, 
lace  the  strips  on  the  glass  side  so  that  if  it  is  ever 
necessary  to  remove  them,  they  can  be  soaked  off 
without  injuring  the  emulsion.  This  method  saves 
a  lot  of  time  in  adjusting  masks  and  provides  a  mask 
that  never  slips  in  the  printing  frame.  —  Miss  M.  E. 
Hopkins. 

A  New,  Quick,  Clean  Eliminator  of  Hypo.  — 
Chloramine  T  (sodium  para-toluene-sulpho-chlor- 
amide).  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  last  war  to  a 
very  great  extent,  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
photography  also  as  a  hypo  eliminator.  A  plate  or 
film,  after  being  fixed,  is  washed  in  running  water  for 
a  minute  or  two  and  is  then  placed  in  a  solution  of 
chloramine  T  (one  tablet  dissolved  on  4  oz.  water) 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  It  is  then  washed  again 
for  a  few  minutes  and  dried.  Or  it  may  be  treated 
with  formaldehyde  and  dried  by  heat.  This  treat- 
ment of  the  film  assures  the  amateur  photographer 
that  all  the  hypo  is  gone  and  it  takes  only  a  very 
short  time.  A  plate  or  film  treated  in  this  way  will 
not  decolorize  a  very  weak  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate,  proving  that  there  can  be  no  hypo 
present. 
The  following  equations  show  what  takes  pace :  — 
CH,CJ4*SO  ONaNCl  +H,0  -  CHiC^lCWH, 

+  NaCX:i. 
Na  AO,  +  4NaCX:i  +  HiD  »  2NaHS04  +  4NaCl 
2Na,SaO.  +  NaCX:i  +  H£>  ^  NajSiO.  +  2NaOH 

+  NaCl 
The  tablets  are  very  cheap,  about  68  cents  per 
htindred.  or  they  may  be  purchased  in  bulk  much 
cheaper.    For  photographic  use  they  do  not  have 
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to  be  made  as  carefully  as  for  use  in  medicine.  The 
strength  of  the  solutions  can  be  tested  from  time  to 
time  by  adding  a  little  potassium  iodide  to  a  little 
of  the  solution  and  if  there  is  a  liberation  of  iodine, 
they  are  still  in  good  condition  to  be  used  for  more 
plates  or  films.  —  Elmer  F.  Shelberg. 

A  Pocket  Handkerchief  Focusing  Screen.  — A 
focusing  screen  that  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket 
and  with  which  you  can  wipe  your  shoes  and  face? 
Impossible!  Not  at  all.  not  at  all.  Get  out  your 
Kodak.  Brownie,  or  whatever  kind  of  camera  you 
possess,  beg.  borrow  or  steal  one  of  Ma's  handkei- 
chiefs  '(carnbric  is  best,  though  cotton  will  do),  then 
fix  the  handkerchief  in  the  place  where  the  film  goes, 
set  your  shutter  on  time,  open  the  lens  and,  covering 
your  head  with  a  blanket  or  some  other  old  rag  to 
keep  the  light  off  the  handkerchief,  look  through  the 
camera.  If  you  do  not  see  anything  at  first,  point 
the  camera  out  of  the  window  tintil  you  get  used 
to  your  focusing  screen.  Here's  the  way  I  fixed 
the  handkerchief  in  my  own  camera.  I  took  an 
old  cotton  handkerchief  and  cut  it  the  width  of  the 
film  and  long  enough  to  pass  under  the  rollers  just 
as  a  film  would  do.  I  pulled  it  tight  and  pinned  it. 
If  you  have  two  old  film  spoob.  a  better  way  would 


be  to  cut  a  long  piece  of  the  handkerchief  and  wind 
it  on  one  spool,  threading  it  throu^di  the  camera 
just  as  you  do  a  film.  You  can  then  oe  sure  that  it 
will  be  in  the  exact  place  where  the  film  would  be. 

Here  are  a  few  ways  in  which  you  can  use  this  in- 
formation: If  your  focusing  scale  lies  to  you.  or  the 
finder  tells  you  that  something  is  in  the  picture  when 
it  isn't,  you  can  consult  your  pocket  handkerchief 
and  find  out  just  where  the  trouble  is.  Then,  when 
you  buy  a  portrait  attachment,  it  will  be  a  good 
scheme  to  try  it  out  and  see  what  it  will  and  wiUnot 
do  before  taking  any  pictures  with  it.  Also,  if 
you  are  going  to  take  a  very  important  picture,  for 
instance,  that  of  your  best  sin's  mother,  you  can 
focus  the  empty  camera  and.  being  careful  not  to 
move  it.  you  can  put  the  film  in.  Then  you  will 
know  just  what  kind  of  a  picture  you  will  get.  If  I 
seem  to  have  slighted  the  usersof  the  plate  cameras  I 
wish  to  say  it  is  because  I  use  films  and  not  plates. 
I  know  that  they  can  use  this  information  and  I  would 
advise  them  to  paste  it  in  their  carrying  cases. 
When  they  break  the  ground-glass  just  before  they 
get  ready  to  take  a  picture,  they  can  tear  a  piece 
off  a  hariokerchief  and,  using  four  pins,  fix  it  in  the 
place  of  the  focusing  screen.  —  Edward  Cloud- 
man. 


ANSCO  FORMULAS  FOR  TANK  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ROLL  FILM 

THE  increasing  use  of  Ansco  Speedex  Film  has  brought  so  many  new  requests  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  authorized  tank  formulas  that  publicity  is  given  to  the  following  by  means  of  this  article. 
These  formulas  (or  rather,  this  formula,  for  it  is  the  same  formula  written  for  different  quantities  of  solu- 
tion) will  give  results  of  the  desired  quality  with  Ansco  Speedex  Film,  at  the  same  time  being  so  adjustttl 
as  to  bring  out  the  best  film  of  other  makes.  In  fact,  for  compounding  an  all-round  tank  developer  de- 
signed to  yield  the  highest  average  of  good  negatives  from  varying  exposures  on  all  roll  film  we  believe  these 
new  tables,  worked  out  by  a  long  series  of  comparative  tests  in  the  Ansco  Research  Laboratory.  wiU  be 
found  the  most  satisfactory  available  to  photo-finishers. 

I -gallon        5-galk)n  lo-gallon        20-gallon        40-gallon 

Solution  A  tank  tank  tank  tank  tank 

Warm  water 31  oz.  i  gallon  i  gallons        4  gaUons        8  gallons 

Metol 11  grains  X  oz.  K  oz.  1  oz,  1  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite K  oz.         3K0Z.  jVioi.  15  oz.  ilb.  140Z. 

Hydrochinon    QO  grains        i  oz.  1  oz.  4  oz.  K  lb. 

Sodium  bisulphite }4  oz.  iK  oz.  5  oz.  10  oz.  1  lb.  4  oz. 

Potassium  bromide 5  grains      15  grains        50  grains  loomins      100  grains 

Sodium  carbonate i  oz.  >  oz.  10  oz.  i  lb.  4  oz.       iK  lbs. 

Add  cold  water  to  make  up  to   ij^  qts.        4K  gal.  9K  gal-  iqK  gal.         3Qgal. 

Solution  B 

Cold  water  16  oz.  31  ox.  >^  gal.  M  gal.  i  gal. 

Pyix) 45  grains  y^  oz.  i  oz.  1  oz.  4  02. 

Add  B  to  A  and  develop  ij  to  10  minutes  at  6^  degrees  Fahrenheit  according  to  density  desired.  For 
each  degree  below  65  degrees  Fahrenheit,  one  minute  snould  be  added  to  the  time  of  devefopment  chosen. 
For  each  degree  above  3j  degrees  Fahrenheit,  one  minute  should  be  subtracted  from  the  chosen  develop- 
ment time,  provided  the  bath  is  fairly  fresh. 

Renewer 

Water   31  oz.  i  gal.  igal.  4  gal.  8  gal. 

Metol 1*  grains  K  oz.  >s  oz.  i  oz.  1  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite i/j  oz.  1  oz.  4  oz.  yiVo.  i  lb. 

Hydrochinon    45  grains  }4  oz.  i  oz.  i  oz.  4  oz. 

Sodium  bisulphite li  oz.  i  K  oz.  iK  oz.  5  oz.  10  oz. 

Sodium  carbonate 1/5  oz.  1  oz.  4  oz.  >^  lb.  i  lb. 

The  renewer  is  added  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  developer  even  with  the  top  of  the  tank  and  at  the 
same  time  to  freshen  up  the  solution.  A  fresh  bath  should,  however,  be  mixed  up  every  two  or  three  weeks 
at  least,  according  to  tne  number  of  rolls  developed  in  the  old  solution. 
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SKETCH-BOOK  LEAVES 

RECORD  PICTURES 

Although  this  subject  has  been  considered  before 
JnSkeu^-Book  Leaves,  it  is  of  such  perennial  interest 
that  no  apology  need  be  offered  for  going  into  it 
ajpin.  The  writer  realizes,  to  be  sure,  thatat  e  cer- 
tain stage  in  his  photographic  career  —  somewhere 
between  grass  and  hay.  as  the  saying  goes  — the 
amateur  is  inclined  to  look  condescendingly  on  the 
making  of  records,  conceiving  his  mission  in  life  to 
be  the  enrichment  of  the  world  and  incidentally  his 
own  personality  by  the  production  of  TTiasterpieces  of 
art.  or  at  least  of  bold  attempts  in  that  direction. 
But,  while  recognizing  that  this  attitude  is  as  normal 
as  growing  pains  and  education,  there  is  no  reason  to 
overloric  the  fact  that  the  spread  of  photography  as 
an  avocation  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  service- 
ability of  the  camera  in  the  business  of  making 
records. 

The  antateurs  who  have  taken  up  photography  in 
the  first  place  as  a  means  of  "artistic  expression'  are 
few  compared  to  those  whose  first  attempts  have 
been  inspired  by  a  wish  to  record  certain  matters  of 
CKJCciel  interest  to  themselves,  whether  of  a  scien- 
tific, a  commercial,  or  a  purely  personal  nature.  The 
artistic  interest  has  usuaUy  come  afterwards,  as  a  sort 
of  by-product  or  digression,  and  though  in  many 
cases  it  has  come  to  dominate,  this  is  by  no  means 
the  nile.  The  utility  of  the  camera  as  a  means  of 
makirig  records  is  still  the  chief  reason  for  its  use. 

Record  photography  has  a  bread-and-butter 
quality  to  it.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  it  gives  you 
something  for  your  money.  The  pictorial  effort 
which  pleases  its  maker  today  may  sicken  him  to- 
morrow, and  eventually  be  used  without  compunc- 
tion for  starting  the  kitchen  stove,  but  a  good  record 
ofaneventorsceneofpereonal  interest  to  the  maker. 
or  say  of  some  natural  phenomenon,  somehow 
manages  to  get  saved. 

It  1^  always  been  the  writer's  contention  that  an 
amateur  photographer  cannot  be  called  proficient, 
however  artistic  the  efTect  he  may  occasionally  ob- 
tain, if  he  lacks  the  skill  to  make  successful  records^ 
if.  for  instance,  he  is  unable  to  bring  back  a  good 
pictorial  record  of  a  motoring  trip  or  vacation,  or  to 
select  and  render  effectively  the  things  of  interest  in 
his  home. 

To  those  who  have  never  considered  seriously  the 
subject  of  record  photography  it  may  be  suggested 
here  that  in  this  freld  oleffort  is  ample  play  for  keen 
minds  and  alert  perceptions,  and  if  a  ntodel  is  asked 
for,  no  better  one  can  be  offered  than  Brady,  the 
photographer  of  the  Civil  War.  There  was  a  man 
who  knew  what  to  do  with  a  camera  and  how  to  go 
about  it.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  his  work,  go 
to  the  public  library  and  ask  for  Brady's  "Photo- 
grapWc  History  of  the  Civil  War"  (something  like 
seven  or  eight  large  volumes),  and  marvel  at  the 
imagination  and  skill  of  this  wet-collodion  photog- 
rapher who  had  to  cart  along  a  truck-load  of  para- 
phernalia wherever  he  went.     Yet  Brady  brought 
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home  the  bacon,  and  the  negatives  of  his  that  re- 
main are  still  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation, 
though  he  himself  died  in  poverty. 

What  Brady  did  for  the  Civil  War  most  of  us 
would  find  it  worth  while  doing  tor  ourselves.  The 
scenes  and  circumstances  amcng  which  we  move 
may  seem  to  have  little  of  pictorial  value,  yet  the 
continuous  endeavor  to  make  selections  of  the 
typical  and  characteristic  arul  to  photograph  them 
well,  will  gradually  build  up  an  aloum  of  oecid^ly 
substantial  interest,  for  neighborhoods,  people,  and 
we  ourselves  are  constantly  changing,  and  in  these 
days  of  shifts  in  resideiKe  and  occupation  such  a 
record  may  be  unexpectedly  valuable  in  time  to 

'The  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  making  of 
records  having  a  personal  touch,  records  of  things 
and  people  connected  with  one's  life,  but  this  is 
only  because  it  is  this  phase  of  record  photography 
which  alTects  the  largest  number.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  record  photography,  like  charity,  begins  at 
home,  and  those  who  become  prt^ient  in  it  for 
purely  persraial  ends  thereby  equip  themselves  to  use 
it  effectively  in  science  and  the  applied  arts,  and  as 
an  adjunct  to  various  studies. 

MORE  PINHOLE  PICTURES 

From  C.  Underwood  come  two  interesting  pin- 
hole pictures  made  in  January  in  "Elizabethtown  in 
the  Adirondacks."  As  they  are  about  eight  inches 
iMig,  the  reproductions  tend  to  sharpen  up  the  focus. 
txit  the  pictures  are  pleasing  in  both  sizes.    The  pic- 
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The  otha  pic^jrc,  ukoi  a  half  hour  later,  si-as  eivai 
This  vie*-  suggests  the  utility  of  the 
r  widc-snele  pomairas.  \tr.  LVidEr- 
wt  state  the  distaKC  ftwn  kns  toslutter 
in  either  case. 

The  thinl  picture  tcpnxluced.  by  Mrs.  Stcriing 
Smiih.  dws  the  west  tower  iti  the  patio  ot  the  civic 
audilOTTiMn  in  S«i  Diego.  CaUfonua.  It  was  tai^oi 
at  noon  in  bright  sunli^K.  Thepinholc  wasof  1-50 
ot  an  inch  diameter  and  the  cxtcnsicn  seven  inches: 
t^xjauic  i^^mimtes.  A  6>iz8K  view  camera  was 
used.  TfMwau)dhavcbeaiavcrycftecti«pictui« 
had  a  level  or  pltaiii  bne  been  used  to  get  the  focal 
plane  in  a  vertical  pasttkn.  Squanngupisaprimc 
cssoiijal  in  all  anritectuial  work.  ScnKtimes  this 
cai  be  done  by  si^Ming  akng  tic  back  of  the  camera 
Uiwsitli  sane  fine  known  to  be  vertical,  such  as  a 
pillar  at  si  aigle  of  a  valL 

G.  A-  Smith,  who  was  amcng  others  sending  in 
pinhcic  ptclurcs.  accompanied  Hs  coitributicn  iiith 
the  foflowing  letter: 

Don't  you  think  vou  are  somewhat  urueascnable 
in  ask^  that  linad.  bashful,  and  difhdoit  indi\-iiiuBl . 
tiv  amateur  photographer,  to  take  a  hand  camera 
and  tripod  and  set  it  14)  in  the  piJ>lic  street.  in\-itinf; 
the  aitoitidi  of  raimerous  "njbfaeis"  «>'hilc  he  is 
frekmg  a  pmhaie  czposuie''  In  s»«omer-*ime  he 
could  ^  to  one  oi  the  parks,  wtere  his  antics  i-'ould 
possibiv  not  attract  so  nrnxii  attention.  Nci«r- 
ihe^sa  I  scikI  vou  a  puihck  pKlure^the  lirst  I 
ha-ve  ever  maie.  but  it  wixi't  be  the  last.  .\  young 
man  m  the  "Lnilcd"  ga\T  me  an  eirpcy  asar  b.w. 
It  measures  f^  x  j  V  x  C'^i-  I  dnlkd  an  inch  hole 
ir.tt^axl.  Lncd  It  with  Uack  paper.  SKJ  put  aooupk 
01  strips.  hooiLS,  etc,  m  one  end.  .An  unctposed 
5^1!  4.-4  tii;ii  iram  a  Piemo  Film  Pack  put  in  an 
eTT:pcy  .-Vgia  Piim  Pack  container  »bs  my  plate 
Tivpc4ule  was  made  in  the  bfack  paper  with  a  Nol  7 


sewing  needle,  a  flap  to  ccn-cr  it.  I  wTa(i(Kd  the 
box  in  two  (olds  of  an  old  focusing  cfeth.  set  it  twi 
the  window  sill  at  4  P.  \1.  and  took  the  pactUR  of 
the  houses  in  the  rear.  Ejcposuie.  7  naiaites. 
(Then  follow  other  datat. 

"UTtik  you  may  think  this  is  a  pcik  ptctiHc  and 
1  woukh't  blame  \'ou  if  yoo  dkL  I  thitA  it  is  ■(»- 
derful.  It  isexactK-whit  Isee.  The  perspective  is 
correct,  and  would  be  no  matter  where  I  set  the  plate. 
Nolenswitlckithat.nomattcrhcm'expaGive.  Asto 
fuainess.  I  have  seoi  far  w«se  made  with  soft- 
focus  lenses.  If  the  soft-focus  wivkeis  wmid  iiwiii 
their  pictures  always  as  sharp  as  thi;-  ther  would  be 
all  right,  but  they  ^oxl  in  horriUe  thti^  and  win 
prircs  with  them  tock  ^Prettv  lots^ — Sxttit- 
Book  Editor).  Next  sunwncr  (D.  V..  I  propose  to 
make  some  pHnhole  pictures.  I  w-iD  pt  a  'Aaikins 
pinhole  %nd  use  one  of  my  p4ate  cameras.  The 
cnly  trouble  is  the  kng  exposure.  If  the  wind  is 
bfowirig  ar>d  the  trees  swayiiig  you  c«i't  work.  But 
aithitcctural  subkcts  and  still  hK  studies  cat 
ahi-a\-5  be  made. 

"To  illustrate  the  scrv^tivmes  of  the  amateur 
photographer.  1  will  tcU  jvu  a  true  siciry.  I  was 
taking  a  picture  of  the  watcrv^U  in  the  Bronx  t^ik 
1  had  my  camera  tin  a  tnf<kl  i  had  ibcused  at»d 
was  all  ready  to  c.tjxee  and  was  aJ  okvM  —  no 
"rubbers"  around  —  'i-hen  «iio  shcukl  ocme  w^lane 
tcnards  me  but  a  man,  tall.  ii'.:odJe-a^Kd.  shm  and 
wir\-.  "Hcrccon^csa 'fuWxT,"  i  sdNitv>  m>-self.  I 
cixildn't  e^ape.  Hnd  I  conviKrv-oi  to  itxl  neraws. 
But  he  paid  r»*  intention  to  mc.  He  stood  afamsi 
beside  nic  and  he  kept  kx-kuv  •*  ^^  ^^^  All  of  a 
sudden,  he  whipped  d  lutlc  v<::si-p.'o.et  cut.  sighted 
it.  .-svipixd  It.  stuck  11  biK-k  in  his  rvckei.  turned 
on  his  heel,  and  jntaktvl  away  s^  i:  he  had  com- 
n^ted  a  murder  or  dkinc  .viikUv-^  «»r-L  He 
certainlj  »5»s  »nlf  riiij;  ii\ini  '.•aensiiinis  ;:AotopaEih- 
icus  sevxiu!;,"  It  I  hshi  i,:v>«n  rjc  w-is  a  :e Jow  pno- 
(oimitihcr  1  »vxikl  Ivi^x'  bci-n  ^U,!  to  talK  to  hiir^ 
We  photi'vraplicrsiiliaiw'eineet  tdj,  ;ii>e«  kxof  old 
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washerwomen,  discussing  cameras,  lenses,  etc..  but 
we  hate  the  curious-eyed.  Ifwecould  only  escape 
them,  but  their  name  is  legion.  They  are  all  over. 
So  many  people  now  carry  small  film  cameras  that 
you  are  fairly  safe  with  one  of  them,  but  take  a  plate 
camera  and  tripod  and  set  it  up  and  just  see  what 
happens.  Even  as  you  start  out  from  the  house  you 
can  feel  them  saying,  "There  he  goes  with  his  cam- 
era."    It  is  very,  very  trying. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

WINNING  ANSWER  TO  JANUARY  QLIESTION 

For  what  subjects  U  a  lens  shade  of  special  value 
in  iiHnter?    Slate  your  experience  mlh  lens  shades, 

Inwinterwhensnowison  the  grourxl,  a  lens  shade 
is  an  irKJispensable  part  of  the  photographer's  eouip- 
ment,  for  in  almost  any  subject  he  ptotographs,  both 
irtdoors  and  outdoors,  the  lens  calls  for  seme  protec- 
tion Qgairist  the  intense  reflection  of  the  snow. 

The  subject  which  perhaps  requires  the  tens  shade 
mostly,  is  the  snow-clad  iarxlscape.  especially  an 
bri^t  days  when  the  sun  makes  an  intense  glare  on 
the  aK»w.  The  lens  receives  the  glare  of  the  snow 
in  the  immediate  foreground,  and  the  result  is 
generally  a  fogged  plate.  Hence  this  reflection  must 
be  sti^^ed  by  a  lens  shade.  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  focus  towards  the  sun.  in  order  to  get  a 
certain  effect  or  view,  and  in  this  case  the  double 
^re  of  the  sun  and  snow  demands  the  utmost  and 
s(»netimes  even  more  protection  than  a  lens  shade 
can  give. 

In  taking  a  portrait  or  photographing  any  object 
Under  or  near  a  window,  the  li^t  fn»n  the  snow  again 
strikes  the  lens,  but  this  time  only  on  one  side,  con- 


sequently producing  a  partly  fogged  plate.  By 
hanging  a  cloth  over  the  window,  very  much  light  is 
lost,  but  by  merely  shading  the  lens,  the  same  result 
may  be  obtained  without  such  a  loss  of  light. 

The  best  shade  for  these  subjects  f  find  is  made  by 
cutting  a  piece  of  thin  leather  in  such  a  shape  that  it 
can  be  folded  into  a  frustumof  acone.  the  smaller  end 
of  which  will  fit  over  the  lens  loosely.  The  inside  is 
covered  with  black  paper,  and  the  leather  is  fastened 
together  byoncofthiwe  paper  clasps  wJuch  work  like 
acotterpin.  Somenarrowelastic taperunaround the 
smaller  end  will  hold  it  snugly  over  the  lens.  The 
length  of  the  shade,  and  the  diameter  of  the  larger 
end  depend  on  the  angle  of  view  of  the  lens,  for  with 
wide-angle  lenses  care  must  be  taken  that  the  edge  of 
the  shade  does  rtot  cut  the  plate.  It  is  always  oest 
to  test  this  by  focusing  with  a  dummy  lens  shade. 
With  my  lens  of  6-inch  focus  on  a  4  x  ;  camera.  I 
use  a  shade  ij^  inches  long,  and  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  the  large  erud,  made  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding directions.  —  Warwick  B.  Mmxeh,  400 
Wayland  Ave..  Providence.  R.  I, 

ANOTHER  ANSWER 

When  the  beginner  in  photography  reads  the  di- 
rections accompanying  his  first  camera,  he  reads 
that  he  must  not  point  his  camera  toward  the  sun, 
that  the  latter  should  be  behind  him,  perhaps  a  little 
to  the  right  or  left,  but  in  a  general  directiwi  from 
the  back. 

As  he  grows  in  knowledge,  however,  gained  by 
experience,  and  by  reading  good  books  and  magazines 
treating  of  photography  in  its  various  aspects,  he 
finds  that  the  light  may  come  not  chiIv  from  the 
back  and  each  side  of  the  camera,  but  that  in  very 
many  cases  the  most  artistic  arxl  pictorial  effects  ere 
secured  by  pointing  the  camera  directly  toward  the 
light.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  that  the 
sun's  rays  do  not  shine  directly  into  the  lens,  as  that 
would  probably  cause  veiling  or  fog  in  the  negative, 
and  it  would  be  of  but  little  use.  as  far  as  an  artistic 
print  was  COTicemed, 

In  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow 
and  the  sun  is  shining  brilliantly,  the  light  is  very 
apt  to  be  reflected  into  the  lens,  even  though  it  is  not 
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The  composition  of  the  print  "There  s  Santa  is 
weak  from  lack  of  internal  balance.  Also  there  are 
too  many  vertical  lines  opposing  but  one  strons 
horizcntal.  The  triangular  arrangement  of  the  book 
and  heeds  is  good,  although  the  central  white  splotch 
distracts  the  attention  and  the  Wghlight  en  the 
rif^t  side  of  the  book  leads  the  eye  out  of  the  picture 
toosoon.  The  lower  edge  of  the  childsdresscatches 
the  eye  but  leads  it  nowhere.  This  shows  the  lack  of 
use  of  the  most  vivid  line  in  the  whole  composition. 
By  trimming  down  from  the  top.  to  the  neck  of  the 
bell;  intwitheleft.almosttothechair;  andupfrom 
the  bottom,  to  the  tip  of  the  dog's  ear,  the  center  of 
balance  is  shifted  and  heaviness  avoided. 

The  tone  quality  of  thechild'sfaceisgood.but.  in 
general,  the  contrasts  are  too  harsh,  a  comnxm  fault 
with  fla^ilight.  As  a  result  the  mother's  hands  are 
very  poorly  rcrvJered.  Greater  detail  and  soft 
gradations  in  the  ctothing  would  give  aesthetic 
quality  artd  produce  a  sense  of  the  resttulness  and  the 
light  innocence  of  the  child. 

If  the  picture  is  to  be  reconstructed,  I  wouW  sug- 

Et  placing  the  child  with  the  mother  leanir^g  over 
and  in  profile,  a  tittle  to  the  right  of  the  centerand 
and  fadng  left  front.  A  tree  in  the  left  iDackground 
gives  internal  balance  and  suggestion  at  the  same 
time.  The  number  of  accessories  shcuki  be  limited. 
The  woman's  back  and  lights  on  the  fkwr  and  tree 
can  be  made  to  give  circular  observation.  A  large 
Stop  will  diffuse  the  background  enou^  to  pve  depth 
anasubordinate  the  tree.  Greater  tonality  might  be 
obtained  by  more  diffudon.  full  exposure,  and  a  very 
soft  paper.  —  Roger  S.  Estey. 

Tlus  WOTiposition  is  very  interesting  but  the  tech- 
nical details  do  not  seem  to  have  been  well  planrud. 
The  backffwnd  is  so  light  in  tone  that  it  detracts 
much  fran  the  principal  objects  of  the  picture.  The 
light  objects  on  the  tree  are  another  detriment. 
&{cept  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  no  detail  is 
visib^  in  the  abysmal  k>wer  part  of  the  picture  and 
but  little  in  the  white  garments. 

The  harshrwss  of  the  tones  suggests  overdevelop- 
ment of  the  negative.  If  the  photographer  is 
sufficiently  skillful  he  mi^t  try  etching  out  the 
bri^t  hi^ight  over  the  Tittle  girl's  head,  also  the 
lif^t  reflectirai  across  her  hair.  Afterward  reduce 
the  entire  negative.  The  mother's  hands  are  too 
dark  and  mi^t  well  be  brought  out  better.  Also 
elimiriete  the  ^dow  of  the  book.  Then  print  on  a 
soft  paper  and  trirn  one  inch  from  the  bottom. 

But  Dcfore  undertaking  such  radical  treatment  it 
would  be  well  to  make  a  number  of  prints  from  the 
negative  as  it  is  —  Ralph  Beebe, 

NEW  CRITICISM  PRINT  NO.  iB 
Readers'  Criticism  Print  No.  18  —  ■"The  Whole 
Family,"  by  A.  Palme  —  is  different  in  character 
from  pictures  previously  suEimitted  to  the  mercies  of 
the  anvil  chorus.  It  should  be  provocative  of 
thought.  For  the  best  criticism  received  by  May 
15  acreditofti-oo  towards  books  of  our  publication 
will  be  awarded.  Address  the  Readers  Criticism 
Editor,  and  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Amoiw  the  exhibitions  of  photographs  scheduled 
at  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  g  Park  Street. 
Bostcn  Q.  Mass.,  are  the  work  subrnitted  for  the 
Post  Cird  Competition. from  March  loth  to  Apr.  1st. 
photographs  by  Raymond  E.  Hanson,  Ralph  C^bome 
and  Herbert  B.  Turner  from  May  1  to  16  and  pho- 
tographs by  Francis  O.Libby.  F.R.P.S.,  from  June  1 


OUR   COMPETITIONS 

SENIOR  CravlF^TITION 
The  first  prize  in  the  February  competltkm  was 
awarded  to  "A  February  Portrait,"  by  Hany  Ed- 
ward Horrigan,  In  choice  of  subject,  in  treatment, 
and  especiaUy  in  accurate  rendering  of  tone  values  to 
give  thatelusive  something  known  as  quality,  this 
portrait  is  a  noteworthy  piece  of  work.  Made  with 
an  8  X  10  Century  camera  equipped  with  a  Wollensak 
Series  A  portrait  lens  of  which  only  the  front  conr>- 
trination  was  used.  This  gives  a  focal  length  of  10 
inches,  which  helps  materially  in  producing  proper 
perspective  of  the  head.  TherajxKurewas  i  second 
in  brightlight  at /:;  at  noon  in  February.  The  Seed 
30  plate  was  developed  in  pyro-soda  ar>d  printed  en 
'- -  •^--■'-  C.     Page  aiq. 

:  was  awarded  to  Walter  E.  Owen 


Artura  Iris  Grade  cf.    Page  a 

The  second  prize  was  award .__ 

for  his  print  "Viola,"  made  in  the  studio  of  the  De- 


uppCT  portion  of  this  picture  is  cxceltait.  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  lower  portion  Is  a  trifle  too  heavy  and 
that  a  somewhat  lifter  rendering  would  have  helped. 
Made  with  an  8  x  10  Eastman  view  camera  fitted 
with  a  Wollensak  lens  of  14  inches'  focal  length. 
"The  exposure  at  4  P-  M.  in  January,  in  poor  light 
with  the  assistance  of  a  loo-watt  lamp,  was  8  seconds 
at/:?.  The  Standard  Orthonon  plate  wasdeveloped 
Azol  and  printed  on  Weilinjgton  Extra  Rough 


for  "The  White  House  Among  the  Trees."  made  at 
the  base  of  the  Palisades  opposite  New  York.  This 
is  a  very  beautiful  piece  ol  tone  rendering  combined 
with  pleasing  COToposition  and  a  fine  sense  of  decora- 
tion. Made  with  a  6>i  x  &}4  view  camera  fitted 
with  a  1 6-inch  Smith  series  1  lens.    The  exposure 


F^'te  was  developed  in  Rodinal  and  printed  on  plati- 
num.    Page  141. 

Honorable  Mentions  were  awarded  as  foltows; 
Good  Cheer  Within  Edwin  B.  Collins 

A  Portrait  J.  H.  Field 

Making  the  Last  Curve  Geo.  W.  French 

Fire!  Geo.  Miller.  Jr. 

Fall  is  Here  K  B.  Neal 

Temple  of  Quetzacoatl  Juventino  Ocampo 

Higii  Bridge  Lilian  E,  Redmayne 

Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows: 
The  Village  Harry  Beeler.  Jr. 

Surf  Study  Walter  L.  Bogert 

Christntas  Stories  F.  E,  Bronson 

The  Graduate  Fred  E.  Crum 

Woodland  Reflections  J°^  ^-  Consdorf 

Sunset  Licdo.  Carlos  F.  de  Moya 

Cij  the  Right  Side  of  the  Fence  Louis  A.  C>yar 

On  the  HiH  Walter  H.  Ganaway 

A  Still  Morning  on  the  Lake  Wm.  Hodges 

The  White  Mantle  of  Winter  Jiro  Ito 


Uncle  Dick 

The  Creek  and  Snow 

The  Pine  Bough 

Agnes 

Nfell 

On  the  Kennebec  River 

A  Summer  Idyll 

Thro'  Drifting  Snow 

When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend 

The  Desert  Sentinel 

Snow-Bound  Harvest 

Winter  Qouds 

Summer  E>awn 

At  a  London  Fountain 

The  Path  of  Silver 

QiapelPond 

Enchantment 

In  Ballast 

The  Scraggly  Pine  Tree 

Winter  Birches 


E.  E.  Jones 

W.  Kitchen 

Dr.  E.  L.  C.  McGinnis 

Salome  E.  Marckwardt 

Geo.  Meehan 

J.  R.  Meservey 

Lyle  A.  Morse 

Frank  R.  Nivison 

F.  A.  Northrup 

Gregory  L.  Oliver 

Guy  6.  Osborne 

Arthur  Palme 

Walter  Rutherford 

I.  Herbert  Saunders 

J.  A.  Singler 

Kenneth  D.  Smith 

E.  V..Wenzell 

B.  M.  Whitk)ck 

Wm.  J.  Wilson 

Oliver  P.  Young 


JUNIC«.  COMPETITION 

The  first  prize  in  the  Junior  Competition  was 
awarded  to  A.  M.  Odell  for  "Winter  Evening,"  made 
near  Sherbrooke.  Quebec.  This  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  the  quality  of  the  snow  but  for  the  very 
effective  lighting  arid  the  way  in  which  this  helps  to 
separate  the  planes.  The  progression  of  stately 
elms  from  the  far  distance  to  tne  immediate  fore- 
ground is  handled  remarkably  well  in  all  its  space 
relations.  Made  with  a  3K  x  4>^  Ansco  camera 
with  an  Ansco  anastigmat  of  4  J^  inches  focus.  The 
exposure  in  sunlight,  at  4  P.  M.  in  January,  was 
1-25  second  at  /:ii.  The  Eastman  film  was  de- 
veloped in  pyro4oda  and  enlarged  on  P.  M.  C.  No. 
Q  with  a  No.  2  diffiuser  and  an  Eastman  projection 
machine.    Page  240. 

The  second  prize  was  given  to  Walter  P.  Bruning 
for  "The  White  Farmhouse."  This  is  another  pic- 
ture in  which  the  perspective,  both  linear  and  aerial, 
is  excellently  hatxUed.  The  light  and  shadow  in 
the  foreground,  the  winding  road  and  the  fence, 
carry  our  eye  back  very  interestingly  to  the  house  in 
the  distance.  The  picture  is  full  of  interest  and  the 
two  principal  spots  are  tied  together  very  welL  We 
would  like  to  see  a  portion  of  the  light  streak  across 
the  foreground  toned  down.  Made  with  a  '^yix^yi 
R.  B.  Auto  Graflex  equipped  with  ajyi  inch  WoUen- 
sak  Verito.  The  exposure  was  1-15  second  at/:4  in 
bright  light  at  10  A.  M.  in  AuGust.  The  Premo 
Film  Pack  was  developed  in  M.  Q.  arxi  printed  on 
Artura  Carbon  Black  D.    Page  245. 

Honorable  Mentions  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Storm  ImperKlir^  Ralph  B.  Bonwit 

November  Woods  Marjorie  Chater 

Idob  of  the  Gummist  Robt.  E.  DeLarxi 

Morning  Light  Alvin  L.  Fischer 

Watching  Geo.  P.  Hales 

Evening  Shadows  John  Janson 

In  Winter  s  Grip  J.  W.  Jeffers 

Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows: 


Johnny  Tousle  Head 
The  Obstacle  Race 
When  Shadows  are  Long 
Urban  Idyl 
Snow  Covered 
Spriri^  Brook 
The  Sylvan  Pool 
A  SrK>wy  EJay 
Olden  umes 


Wm.  E.  Barr 

Chas.  Barrows 

H.  J.  Brennan 

E>r.  Miles  J.  Breuer 

Harold  Brown 

E.  M.  Bruce 

Franklin  Chapman 

John  A.  Craft 

Richard  H.  Crawford 


Steps  arKi  Columns 

Minnehaha  FaUs 

The  Nightcap 

Winter 

Cannon  Falls  Dam 

Gladys 

Winter  Shadows 

A  Day  in  June 

Spring 

Fireworks 

Bronx  River  Falls  in  Winter 

The  Thatched  Roof 

Municipal  Group 

The  Ainateur 

A  Pout 

Portrait 

TTie  Frozen  Brook 

Babes  in  the  Woods 

Light  and  Shade 

Canal  —  San  Fernando 

Pier.  Bass  Point 

Sun-Kissed  Brook 

The  Pasture 

Winter  Evening  in  the  Park 

P&rt  of  the  Sport 

Midwinter 

Sauce  Lloron 

The  Waiting  Boat 

California  Landscape 

Cora 

The  Rrst  Birthday 

Trying  his  Teeth 

DoUy 

Fort  Rambler 

An  Adirondack  Scene 

Scene  in  Park 


Elvy  G.  Didero 

W.  E.  Donahue 

Joseph  A.  Evangelista 

E.  MaxFinley 

A.  T.  Flikke 

Clinton  E.  Ford 

Herbert  Freese 

Jas.  R.  Frow 

O.  R  FuUer 

R.  W.  Garwood 

William  R  Harting 

Ralph  S.  Hayes 

Thomas  CHigfl^ 

HubertHill 

Mrs.  Q  R  Jc^mston 

Wm.  Jonnes 

Haroki  R.  Kallenberg 

Adolphe  Lebouiig 

Jas.  S.  Loomis 

Bradford  Massey 

Miss  L.  F.  Newton 

T.OTiara 

Righ  Palmer 

O.  Pectz 

W.RP6tc 

Talbot  Richardson 

Ignacio  V.  Rodriguez 

Howard  K.  Rowe 

Geo.  E.  Schrimsher 

Bery.  Sellars 

Dan.  O.  Smith 

F.  A.  Tryon 

Alfred  S.  Upton 

Carl  J.  Wagner 

Wm.  J.  Wamecke 

John  B.  Ziemanski 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

FIRST  PRIZE 

J.  R  FieW  8 

SECOND  F«.IZE 

Geo.  W.  French  8  Alexander  Murray  6 

R  B.  Rudolph  7  Kenneth  D.  Smith  6 

THIRD  PRIZE 
.  Herbert  SaurKkrs  8  Jared  Gardner  6 

.  D.  Burt  6  Wm.  J.  Wilson  6 

Lyle  A.  K/forse  5 
HONORABLE  MENTION.  SENIC«.  CLASS 


k 


Louis  A.  Dyar  1 1 
Gustav  Queckert  11 
W.  Kitchen  10 
SotaroSaba  10 
Fred  E.  Crum  q 
Edwin  B.  Collins  8 
Fferbert  J.  Harper  8 
Juventino  Ocampo  7 


Walter  L.  Bogert  5 


dark  R  Ruttcr  9 

Oliver  P.  Young  6 

Louis  R.  Murray  5 

F.  A.  Northrup  5 

Robert  P.  Nute  5 

Walter  Rutherford  5 

James  Thomson  5 

Eli2at)eth  B.  Wotkyns  5 


COMMENDATION 
Chas.  D.  Meservey  21 
Walter  R.  Henry  15 
Carlos  F.  DeMoya  13 
Dr.  E.  L.  C.  McGinnis  12 
Arthur  Palme  12 
Gus  Schinkel  1 1 
J.  A.  Singler  11 
C.  M.  Harris  10 
Frank  R.  Nivison  10 
F.  E.  Branson  q 
J,  K.  Hodges  q 
E.  E.  Jones  q 
Frank  Kingq 
Leo  Kraft  q 


SENIC«.  CLASS 

H.  B.  Neal  q 

E.  W.  Quigley  q 

Herman  D.  Warren  q 

B.  M.  Whitkx:k  q 

R  K.  Armura  8 

Stephen  J.  Bushya  6 

John  N.  Consdorf  6 

Wm.  S.  Davis  6 

Victor  D.  Elmere  6 

R.  M.  Hart  6 

Geo.  Miller.  Jr.  6 

Dr.  L.  Broe  5 

M.  L.  Shattuck  5 

Arthur  R  Travers  5 
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HONORABLE  MENTION.  JUNIOR  CLASS 

H  Bowly  5  L  W.  Jcffcrs  5 

J .  I  to  5  Joseph  F.  Westgatc  5 

COMMENDATION.  JUNIOR  CLASS 


Jchn  Ziemanski  ii 
F.H.  Chant  21 
W.  Kcibel  ii 
Garnet  E.  Jacques  18 
Edward  H.  Smith  17 
Howard  E.  Louis  16 
Paul  Richardson  1 5 
P.  F.  Squier  14 
L.  Archambault  1 3 
H.  I.  Brennan  13 
Talbot  Richardson  1 3 
Howard  K.  Rowe  13 
Wm.  E.  Barr  12 
J.  F.  Webster  12 
W.  W.  Kuntzii 
John  P&ton.  Jr.  1 1 
Alfred  S.  Upton  1 1 
P.  A.  Cazaubon  10 
Stephen  E.  Isaac  10 
Wm.  F.  Lowe  10 
H.  J.  Mahlenbrock  10 
M.  W.  Ostcrweis  10 
Ivan  Sokoloff  10 
Marjorie  Chater  q 
John  A.  Elkins  q 
J.  R.  Frow  Q 
Simon  Jochemowitz  q 
B.  F.  Willard  q 
A.  S.  Workman  q 
Robert  E.  IDeLand  8 
Chester  Demaree  8 
Jas.  V.  Dunham  8 


Edwin  A.  Falk  8 

John  P.  Geertz  8 

Geo.  S.  Matthews  8 

G.  A.  Smith  8 

R.  W.  Garwood  8 

John  H.  D.  Blanke  7 

Walter  P.  Bruning  7 

A.  T.  Flikke  7 

William  H.  Harting  7 

C.  V.  Hewitt  7 

Thomas  C.  Higgins  7 

I.  Komaniya  7 

Rex  G.  Mattice  7 

Stephen  I.  Palickar  7 

E.  J .  Williams  7 

Harry  Beeler.  Jr.  6 

John  Janson  6 

Wm.  T.  McGrath  6 

Hannah  G.  Myrick,  M.D.  6 

Dr.  C.  W.  Pratt  6 

Mary  E.  Benham 

E.  J.  Browne 

R.  E.  Cask 

J.  L.  Clybum 

Herbert  L.  Douglas 

Geo.  L.  Heath 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Johnston 

Harry  G.  Pearce 

Edwin  A.  Roberts 

Ford  E.  Samuel 

A.  M.  Tomlinson 

R.  D.  Wilson 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  Royal  Photographk:  Society  of  Great  Britain 
are  holding  their  sixty-eeventh  annual  exhibition  in 
September  and  October  of  this  year.  This  is  the 
most  representative  exhibition  of  photographic  work 
in  the  world  and  the  section  sent  by  American  sci- 
entific men  heretofore  has  demonstrated  the  high 
position  held  by  this  country  in  applied  photog- 
raphy. It  is  very  desirable  that  American  scientinc 
photography  should  be  equally  well  represented  in 
iq22  and  in  order  to  enable  this  to  be  done  with  as 
little  difficulty  as  possible  Mr.  T.  J.  Newton  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Con^^any,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  has 


arranged  to  collect  and  forward  American  work  in 
tended  for  the  scientific  section.  This  work  should 
consist  of  prints  showing  the  use  of  photography 
for  scientinc  purposes  and  its  application  to  spec- 
troscopy, astronomy,  radiography,  biology,  etc. 
Photographs  must  reach  Mr.  Newton  not  later  than 
Thursday,  June  ijth.  They  should  be  mounted 
but  not  framed.  Mr.  Newton  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  worker  who  can  send  such  work  and 
he  will  be  glad  to  arrange  for  the  receiving  and  en- 
try of  the  exhibit. 

*     *    * 

The  American  Legion  News  Service  wants  to 
present  Legion  news  to  the  world  by  means  of  pho- 
tographs. They  pay  from  one  dollar  to  ten  dollars 
for  pictures  and  the  kind  of  pictures  they  want  are : 
news  pictures  of  interest  to  Legion  men  generally; 
news  pictures  of  unusual  Legion  men  or  of  unusual 
Legion  activity;  feature  pictures  with  Legion  angle; 
wives,  daughters  and  sweethearts  —  emphasis  on 
the  good  looking  ones  —  of  Legion  men.  With  the 
pictures  should  be  a  brief  underline  giving  facts, 
just  enough  to  enable  the  editor  to  do  the  writing. 
Check  will  be  sent  immediately  for  each  photograph 
that  is  accepted  and  those  that  are  not  used  will  be 
returned  at  orKe  and  in  good  shape. 

The  addresses  of  the  American  Lecion  News 
Service  are:  627  West  43rd  Street.  New  York  City; 
Meridan  Life  Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind;  534 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Among  the  bulletins  that  have  come  to  us  are  "The 
Ground  Glass,"  published  by  the  Newark  Camera 
Qub.  The  Elysian  Camera  Qub  Bulletin  and  a 
bulletin  from  the  Toronto  Camera  Qub.  ^^  The 
Newark  C.  C.  members  most  decidedly  have  "some- 
thing to  crow  about" ;  the  chairman  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee.  Mr.  Julius  F.  Graether.  reports: 
"(Xi  Tuesday.  January  3.  iq22,  title  to  OUR  OWN 
HOME  at  27  Franklin  Street  passed  into  our 
hands.  In  less  than  three  months  we  have  ac- 
complished that  which  has  always  been  far  be- 
yond our  fondest  hcpes  and  have  realized  an  anri- 
bition  of  which  no  other  camera  club  can  boast." 
That,  surely,  is  something  to  be  proud  of  arKl  we  wish 
the  club  continued  success  in  all  its  enterprises. 

Tlie  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Elysian  Camera 
Qub  of  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  report  that  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  a  very  gratifying  revival  of 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  club;  tnere  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  photographic  woric  and 
the  membership  has  increased  by  nearly  forty  per 
cent. 

Among  the  events  scheduled  by  the  Toronto  Cam- 
era Qub  are  a  talk  by  Dr.  C.  E.  R.  Mees  on  "Photog- 
raphy through  the  Microscope."  a  talk  on  "CoUoios 
in  Photography"  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Burton.  Physics  De- 
partment. University  of  Toronto,  and  a  demon- 
stration of  print  making  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Rockwood. 


Pictorial  Photographic  Society  of 
San  Francisco,  ist  Annual  Salon 
of  Photography 

Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  by  the 
Bangor  Society  of  Art. 
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PCXITHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS 
Date 

May.  iq22 

May  I  St  to  May  20th,  iq22 


For  information  write  to — 

H  A.  Husscy.  Salon  Sec. 
64  Pine  Street. 
San  FraiKisoo.  California 

Bangor  Society  of  Art 
Bangor,  Maine 


MAY  1922  25  CENTS 


^i^ 


Gash  From 

Your  Camera 

Bditcdbr 

FRANK  R.  FRAPRIE*  S.  M.,  F.  R*  P.  S* 

Editor  of  Aaerieu  FhotecfmplQf 

Tbc  only  book  Oil  oiaflcetiaf  pbctofn^bt 
aoiriDpnot.  FtiUtoatmctioiisoopfqMr- 
ing  prints  for  mailKct,  vftli  much  fefenna* 
Cioo  M  to  theirariotii  cbaKs  of  buyen  and 
Iba  kiad  oC  material  tbey  naot.  An  an* 
thoatie  and  delaikd  Bit  of  tbe  wants  of  all 
intpoftant  pkture  btmca  in  tbc  Uidtad 
Smtaa at tb« piasent time.  A^vcrifiodBst 
of  ^fpwnl  btmoad  finas  listed  daewticre  as 
buytmofphotMiaplis  who  are  no  loofvin 
the  OMurlDct.  'niis  b  a  great  postagt  aad 
tfasesaver.  Evcryonawbo  desires  to  maka 
a  ttttia  moaay  from  his  photOfTsi^y  should 
haiw  this  book. 

BOIIND  IN  PAPER;  PRIGB  $iM 

AMBRICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIG 
PUBLISHING  GOBfPANY 

42t  Nowboty  8tswet»  Boatao  17,  ilasa. 


Photofngraving 
Primer 

Wf  STEPHEN  H.  MORGAN 

This  wan  kaoarn  authorifcy  oo  photo-cittraT^ 
Inib  ooa  of  tbepionesn  of  the  industry  in  Anifv* 
lst«  has  biongtat  togatfacr  tha  fruits  of  his  laof 
aaiwi'isuca  in  this  neld  and  has  writtea  a  com- 
net  and  thorough  manual  af  iostmctloa,  giv- 
ing oampleta  dxrecftions  tot  avei^  step  In  tlm 
of  amkingalitteaitoo  slacorahall- 


The  loOovlag  af  tha  dirsctfons  givaa  bi  this 
book  wfflanabiaanyoastamaka  his  awn  cuts.' 
ETen  the  e3q)art  wHl  fiad  Ilia ts  and  dodges  hsrt 
which  win  be  of  vsJue  to  him,  and  nobody  la- 
lerattad  in  tba  printing  or  engrsTiog  tiadfo 
shoukl  be  without  a  copy  of  this  vahabis 
moaoaL 

Boiad  lA  rad  dotht  price  $IM 
aac  at  daalara  or  tba  pwbliabsra 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

42S  Nawlwy  Straat        Bastaa  17,  Maaa. 


I' 


Optics  for 

Photographers 


frMD  tta«  OriaiBid  hw 
nans  BA&TIMC.  P]ft.D. 
By  FRANK  R.  FRAFRlg.  SOf..  f  .R«PJi« 

The  writer  of  this  book  starts  with  the  fun* 
damental  laws  of  the  propagatioo  of  light,  aad 
car^uUy  and  logically  Canries  ^e  reader 
through  the  prioc^les  of  geometrical  optics  to 
a  complete  ezpbnstioB  of  the  action  af  all 
tjrpes  of  photopaphic  lenses,  and  a. description 
flit  their  tinslities  and  delecta.  Only  the  sim- 
^est  mathematics  is  umd,  and  this  sparingly. 
The  book  is  brilltantiy  worked  ant  and  is  m- 
dispensable  in  the  photogmphie  librsry,  being 
the  only  modern  sjid  compmensiva  work  on 
the  snb)ect  in  English.  The  anther  is  the 
calculator  and  inventor  of  a  well-known  series 
of  Inffix  grade  nnastigmat  lensm;  he  baa  the 
ha^yy  facility  of  expressing  himself  in  such 
dear,  sunole  hinguage  that  no  one  wiU  have 
the  least  mflkulty  in  undtfstandiog  his  aayo- 
sition  of  the  subject. 

Bmiidintklkmk.t9J§ 

AMERICAN  PIK>TOGRAPHIG 
PUBLISHING  GOBfPANY 

428  Nsrwbory  Straat*  Boaton  17*  Masa. 


The  HUMAN 
FIGURE 

Dtmwiasuid  CooatnictSoii  br 
JOHN  H«  VANDBRPOBL 

Mr.  Joha  H.  V*flderpoeS  hai  been  far  aearty  thlctr 
ytan  oflc  of  the  mott  diitiofolthed  t«»ckMerf  •!  dimwlnt 
U  AtBeHot:  biDtelf  a  coafttmnuitc  drmftaiiiaa.  b«  baa 
lattructetf  tluMiBda  %\  men  »wl  womea,  go  that  the 
IlM  of  (ttiBouA  Amrricta  artltts  coaUhM  *  larst  Ptr- 
oe«c&8«  ti  th(Me  who  bav«  b«e«  bii  pupiU.  Hit 
pprdaUy  it  the  drawtof  and  ronatrnctioa  ctf  toe  bamaS 
flicure.  and  in  ihh  he  itanda  hltb  amoat  tbe  world't 
■aatert-  Hia  knowledfe  of  the  cade,  and  the  daar 
tjrtteoiA'le  mmiraer  m  m^hicb  he  c^ve«  it  nuffiaina. 
ti  uttaurpoMcd  ia  vuAtrtk  art  tatuuctloa, 

\Lt.  ViaAden>cera  buok  U  a  full  jod  covcfte  expoil- 
lion  of  bh  tyateni.  Thr  text  iff  a  tboroasbaa^Iviiaof 
the  bamaa  ncure  froia  tb«  ^rtsat'a  ttaodpuiat,  (eainnr 
by  (feature  and  a»  a  vbcJe.  ti  la  IlluaUated  vith  54 
fullr^ce  pUitr*  —  aJt  of  tbeaa  taatuilv  dr««(oc«  ol 
the  fteateat  ^attft  to  tV  itudtat  —  an<i  JW  m'»rr'.Pal 
akrtchct,  •one  of  wb*f  h  barr  e-rrr  bMn  puMifhrd, 
aboic-tag  p«rik  of  tb«  budir  la  r.«ri'>ii«  \*om\\  ce*  aad 
arlln««.  Ai;'^fp'hrr  ft  la  the  tao«t  coarplet«M)u«iratad 
vork  on  thf  vubf^rt  auw  fzL^aL.  T<wbr  atudrat  and 
the  i«ork*ng  arnac.  at  «»>!  a«  to  tbr  fwrrkl  pi-t>ltc 
wh'c*3  m.-.T  u»e  tnch  •  hc«>k  for  rcfrr<*nfe,  il*<  r*t:U*»ca 
lioc  af  Mr.  VAadcrpoal  a  Uf«-woxk  U  af  iha  iJtaM)*^ 
iaip^rtajice 

f!«^*-.hnir4i*r  the  bocV  l«  ■  beantlfnl  mm,  aaelv 
pntt(#d  an  Y^myy  p«t>*f  mnily  Ho'i;i1  In  an  artt^ik 
aia  a  n<*r .  1^ »)  d««iciie(i  ta  be  a*  c^nimiient  for  lalam^ce 
*•  t>vaa«liia. 

Pricn,  «X75  P«at.s«ld 

AMmCAN  PHQTOGIUPHIC  PtiBUSHING  COc 
4ZS  Nm(wi  SU  UAm.  I7»  M^s. 
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THE  NINTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 

FRANK   ROY   FRAPRIE 

|S  USUAL,  the  Ninth  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photography, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
Academy  of  Science  and  Art  of  Pittsburgh  in  Gallery  M  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  was  opened  with  an  informal  press  view  on 
the  evening  of  March  i  and  was  scheduled  to  remain  open  during 
the  entire  month.  The  general  aspect  of  the  hanging  was  as  in 
previous  years,  the  prints  being  arranged  under  glass  about  the 
walls  of  two  large  rooms.  While  the  arrangement  is  rather 
monotonous  at  a  general  glance,  it  is  very  advantageous  for 
the  inspection  of  single  pictures,  as  they  are  hung  at  a  convenient  height  and  well  spaced. 
The  general  impression  received  from  the  exhibition  is  that  there  has  been  no  especial 
advance  in  the  direction  of  originality  within  the  last  year  or  two.  There  are  few  prints 
which  are  so  much  stronger  than  their  fellows  or  the  work  of  previous  years  as  to  excite 
instant  remark  but,  a  much  more  important  point,  there  is  hardly  a  print  on  the  walls 
which  is  conspicuously  weak  or  bad  and  the  general  average  is  higher  than  in  many  previous 
years.  There  seemed  to  be  more  exhibitors  this  year  than  ever  before  who  have  an 
adequate  conception  of  what  an  exhibition  print  should  be  and  produce  one  or  more 
prints  which  are  well  above  the  required  minimum  standard. 

It  would  appear  to  be  true  that  the  cardinal  fault  among  the  photographers  exhibiting 
in  the  United  States  is  a  lack  of  prolonged  and  minute  observation,  with  the  view  to  de- 
ciding what  is  the  most  effective  aspect  or  most  characteristic  rendering  of  a  subject,  and 
the  subsequent  patient  waiting  necessary  to  seize  the  all-important  moment  at  the  rare  in- 
stant when  it  occurs.  It  may  almost  be  tak^n  as  axiomatic  that  there  is  only  one  aspect 
and  lighting  of  a  landscape  which  gives  the  maximum  pictorial  effect,  and  this  may  occur 
but  rarely  in  the  course  of  years.  The  photographic  artist  must  therefore  be  prepared 
for  this  moment  by  knowing  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  occur  and  by 
having  the  apparatus  ready  to  seize  it.  His  task  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  painter, 
because  he  can  add  little  from  his  imagination.  Of  such  happy  and  all-important  moments 
we  find  but  few  transcripts  in  the  present  exhibition.  The  average  landscape  photographer 
makes  his  negative  at  the  moment  which  is  most  convenient  and  endeavors  to  add  an 
effect  of  lighting,  whether  of  contrast  or  of  mystery,  by  subsequent  manipulation.  He 
usually  and  happily  fails.  Those  who  would  succeed  in  future  salons  and  see  their 
work  stand  forth  from  that  of  their  competitors  must  devote  more  attention  to  this  careful 
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and  prolonged  observation  and  final  seizure  of  the  moment  detemiined  upon  by  the  prelim- 
inary study. 

The  difficulties  of  portraiture  are  small  by  comparison  with  those  of  landscape  pho- 
tography. The  sitter  and  the  lighting  are  both  flexible  to  the  photographer's  will,  and 
consequently  the  making  of  a  photographic  portrait  of  high  quality  is  rather  the  result  of 
careful  technical  work  than  of  the  inspiration  of  a  happy  moment.  Therefore  we  find  many 
good  portraits  in  this  salon  and  some  which  reach  a  standard  far  above  the  average. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  exhibition  is  numerically  strong  in  still  lifes,  a 
department  which  our  amateurs  seem  to  have  taken  up  enthusiastically  within  the  last 
year  or  two.  Few  of  them  have  much  pictorial  merit.  The  arrangements,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  sufficiently  studied  or  far  too  much  studied;  in  other  words,  the  maker  has  either 
photographed  small  familiar  objects  of  household  decoration  without  well  considering  the 
placing  and  lighting,  or  has  deliberately  assembled  grotesque  lines  and  shapes  in  a  rela- 
tionship as  bizarre  as  possible.  Some  of  the  latter  type  are  interesting  as  examples  of  pure 
pattern  or  as  line  arrangements,  but  have  little  photographic  value. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  our  space  to  give  detailed  criticism  of  all  the  work  exhibited, 
but  we  may  briefly  mention  some  of  the  outstanding  pictures  and  workers.  William  A. 
Alcock  is  at  his  best  in  "Reflection  from  the  Tree  of  Light,"  an  interior  showing  an  inter- 
esting arrangement  of  lights  reflected  from  the  glittering  surfaces  of  several  highly  polished 
pillars.  "Poor  Old  Pell  *  is  a  masterly  portrait  of  a  subject  which  will  repel  more  people 
than  it  attracts  —  a  leering  idiot. 

John  Allen  has  a  fine  winter  landscape.  "The  House  on  the  River"  by  P.  Douglas 
Anderson  is  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  curves.  Charles  K.  Archer  is  represented  by  six 
landscapes  of  pleasing  composition,  "Cheat  River  —  West  Virginia"  being  a  rendering  of 
an  especially  picturesque  subject.  Fred  R.  Archer  of  Los  Angeles  shows  an  Oriental 
street  scene,  "Abu  al-Saadat,"  which,  presumably  of  "movie"  origin,  is  a  very  interesting 
replica  of  the  real  thing.  Alfred  H.  Bemis  has  produced  a  very  mysterious  effect,  as 
mysteriously  entitled  "Ego" ;  a  fairy-like  figure  is  placed  in  a  world  of  curious  curves  and 
spirals  in  the  midst  of  a  most  fantastic  vegetation.  The  mundane  origin  of  this  is  certified 
to  by  a  competent  botanist,  but  the  average  observer  is  likely  to  find  the  composition 
rather  weird. 

A.  T.  Blackburn  shows  the  famous  house  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  "No.  lo 
Downing  Street,"  and  makes  of  its  doorway  a  pleasing  architectural  frame  for  a  figure. 
J.  D.  Boycr,  in  "The  Mountain,"  offers  a  lovely  spring  composition  of  trees  outlined  against 
an  interesting  background  of  hills  and  sky.  W.  O.  Breckon  has  produced  a  strong  and 
virile  portrait  of  Dr.  Holland,  a  fxrsonage  well  known  to  his  fellow  citizens  of  Pittsburgh. 
Alfred  Brinkler  of  Portland  is  best  represented  by  "l>ie  GolJen  Pathway."  sufficiently 
commented  upon  in  our  previous  issue.  Ralph  G.  C-ahn  sho^^s  a  pleasing  still  life  of  a 
statuette  and  books,  entitled  "Design  for  a  Bookplate."  Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee  has  produced 
a  viell  considered  series  of  six  foreign  \  lews,  all  of  \\hich  are  interesting  and  one  of  which, 
"Uzerchcs:  *ll  fait  un  beau  solcil,"  "  is  lovely  both  in  its  selection  of  subject  and  its  exe- 
cution. Guy  Gayler  Clark,  in  his  "On  the  Merry-go-rounJ,"  has  produced  a  piece  of 
work  which  is  highly  original  and  extremely  decorative,  uhile  "Dragon  Shado^^s"  may  be 
characterized  as  curious.  "Allegheny  River  —  Sunset,"  by  Clare  J.  Crary,  is  a  pleasing 
landscape.  "Evening,"  by  James  N.  Doolittle,  attracted  much  attention.  It  represents 
a  draped  figure  carrying  a  globe  of  light  under  the  arm.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  light  is 
far  too  strong  for  the  balance  of  the  print. 

"Portrait  of  Miss  T'.,"  by  Richard  T,  Dooncr.  is  a  fine  portrait,  a  lovely  head  y^e\\ 
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rendered  in  bromoil.     The  best  of  F.  M.  Doudna's  four  prints  is  "Along  the  Canal,"  3 
very  nice  marine  study.     His  still  lifes,  though  technically  good,  are  quite  empty  of 
thought.    Jerry  D.  Drew  is  distinguished  by  No.  67,  "Evening,"  a  beautiful  marine  study 
of  the  East  River.     Mrs.  Drew  has  three  studies  of  children  showing  attractive  subjects, 
sympathetic  treatment,  pleasing  composition,  and  perfect  technique.     Dr.  C.  A.  Eaton 
of  Boston  shows  what  is  probably  the  best  snow  scene  in  the  salon  in  his  print  "Looking 
Backward,"  which  was  also  mentioned  in  the  review  of  our  own  competition.    John  Paul 
Edwards*  best  print  is  "In  Bound  from  the  Carribean,"  but  one  feels  that  his  collection 
of  five  prints  falls  below  his  previous  standards,  on  the  whole.     Don  Fitts,  in  "Ephemera," 
shows  one  of  the  most  curious  prints  within  our  memory  —  a  series  of  splashes  of  dark  and 
light  of  the  utmost  incoherence,  which  are  provisionally  identified  as  highly  enlarged  and 
granular  shadows  cast  on  the  surface  of  snow.     Louis  Fleckenstein  is  best  represented  by 
"Reflections,"  a  very  original  decoration  showing  a  fine  figure  against  a  background  pleas- 
ingly broken  by  an  ellipse  of  light. 

Frederick  F.  Frittita  shows  a  very  strong  head  entitled  "Gallia  Linton,  Fisherman" 
and  "Kyra,*'  a  fine  and  gracefully  posed  figure  study.  Louis  A.  Goetz  continues  to  exhibit 
nudes,  the  most  pleasing  being  "A  Tapestry  Design,"  which  shows  a  graceful  figure  in  a 
path  through  the  woods.  "The  Des  Plaines  Trail,"  by  E.  E*  Gray,  is  a  charming  land- 
scape. Johan  Hagemeyer  is  extremely  modem,  perhaps  morbid,  in  his  tendencies,  showing 
a  horridly  ugly  head  called  "Decay"  and  a  strained  and  distorted  still  life  of  a  sphinx 
straining  towards  its  mate,  called  "L' Affinity."  The  trouble  with  things  of  this  type  in 
photography  is  that  they  seem  so  painfully  thought  out  and  worked  for  that  they  lose 
the  spontaneity  which  we  may  assume  to  exist  in  an  artist's  hurried  drawing. 

Forman  Hanna  shows  "Deserted,"  which  seems  to  be  a  back  view  of  the  log  cabin 
which  he  has  frequently  and  successfully  used  in  other  pictures.  His  other  prints, 
though  interesting  in  subject,  seemed  too  flat  and  low  in  tone.  "Low  Tide,"  by  G.  H.  S. 
Harding,  is  a  beach  landscape  on  a  grand  scale,  showing  a  great  stretch  of  sand  with  a 
tiny  cavalcade  rushing  along  in  the  distance.  G.  W.  Harting  shows  three  strong  pieces  of 
work,  the  finest  being  his  "Portrait  of  Gardner  Hale,"  strongly  placed  against  the  light  in 
a  doorway.  "The  Circus  Comes  to  Town,"  by  Thomas  R.  Hartley,  is  a  pleasant  presenta- 
tion of  a  novel  and  interesting  subject,  the  tented  field  of  the  circus  seen  from  an  elevation. 
Emily  H.  Hayden  shows  three  prints  in  her  usual  delicate  and  pleasing  style. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Jaeger  is  represented  by  six  tiny  prints  of  foreign  scenes,  all  of  which 
are  pleasing,  but  none  of  which  rise  to  great  heights  of  inspiration.  Walter  C.  and  Thomas  M. 
Jarrettof  Pittsburgh  excel  in  child  portraits.  No.  134,  "Portrait  of  Child,"  being  a  very 
direct  presentation  of  a  startled  youngster.  H.  A.  Jeltch  of  New  York  is  a  new  worker  in 
bromoil  whose  technique  is  excellent,  though  the  subjects  are  somewhat  commonplace. 
"Miss  Elsie,"  by  R.  W.  Johnston,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  a  lovely  child,  beautifully  placed  in 
the  picture  space,  and  of  subtle  and  pleasing  quality.  Of  Myers  R.  Jones'  three  foreign 
subjects,  "Kissing  the  Padre's  Hand"  is  the  most  pleasing  in  quality  and  human  interest. 

Arthur  F.  Kales,  as  in  previous  years,  shows  one  of  the  strongest  collections,  having 
the  full  quota  of  six  pictures  accepted.  Three  of  these  are  among  the  outstanding  triumphs 
of  the  salon — two  portraits  of  "Marguerite  De  La  Motte,"  a  lovely,  tall  and  stately  woman 
admirably  presented,  and  "Red  Feather,"  a  charming  composition  of  a  nude  Indian 
stretched  out  on  a  granite  ledge  and  drinking  from  a  quiet  stream.  T.  W.  Kilmer  shows  a 
strong  "Profile  of  an  Indian"  and  a  noble  vision  of  the  "Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine."  Sophie  L.  Lauffer  shows  four  prints,  of  which  "At  the  Tepee"  is  very  good 
and  "Mrs.  McKibben"  very  strong  work,  though  an  unpleasant  subject.     "The  Bridge," 
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by  Charles  Lederle,  is  original  in  its  treatment.  Looking  across  a  river  bed,  the 
double  row  of  massive  pillars  of  a  great  viaduct  with  the  variously  slanted  lines  of  the 
architecture,  makes  an  unusual  ccwnposition. 

**The  Pool  in  the  Patio,"  by  RoUin  C.  Lewis,  is  a  very  pleasing  piece  of  work,  the 
ellipse  of  the  basin  being  finely  placed  in  the  picture  space.  Francis  Orville  Libby  and 
Dr.  Rupert  S.  Lovejoy  continue  to  produce  their  large  gum  prints  profusely,  each  being 
again  represented  by  six  pictures.  Libby 's  *The  Lake  Below  the  Hill"  is  a  lovely  decora- 
tion and  the  "Day's  End"  shows  wonderful  clouds,  though  the  figures  introduced  in  the 
foreground  are  not  so  happy.  Both  of  these  workers,  in  fact,  are  introducing  tiny  figures 
into  their  landscapes,  but  the  illusion  is  not  perfect  enough.  You  remain  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  are  endeavoring  to  show  human  beings  amid  crags  of  the  grandeur  of  those 
to  which  Dor6  was  so  partial,  or  whether  they  are  trying  to  introduce  us  into  the  world  of 
faery.  Lovejoy 's  "Ulysses  and  the  Sirens"  suggests  the  first,  while  "Nocturne  — 
Fairyland"  gives  us  the  second  alternative;  the  treatment,  however,  is  practically  the 
same  in  both  prints.  We  think  these  talented  workers  will  find  a  better  scope  for  their 
activities  in  the  rugged  strength  of  the  northern  peaks  than  in  excursions  into  fairyland, 
for  which  photography  seems  rather  ill  suited. 

"Laureanie,"  by  Holmes  I.  Mettee,  is  an  unusual  piece  of  portraiture,  flat  in  treatment 
but  lovely  in  pose.  "Truants,"  by  N.  P.  Moerdyke,  shows  the  eternal  fascination  of  the 
sea  for  youth,  a  couple  of  wistful  little  fellows  on  the  comer  of  a  dock  looking  across  to  the 
hull  of  the  vessel  which  spells  romance  to  them.  Nickolas  Muray  shows  an  excellent  male 
torso  and  an  interesting  portrait  of  "Desha."  Percy  Neymann  shows  us  four  dramatic 
characters  —  Louis  XI,  a  very  strong  characterization,  Fagin,  Gaspard,  and  Richard  IIL 
They  are  all  rather  theatrical,  but  show  undoubted  strength  and  a  promise  of  more  and 
stronger  work  to  come.  "An  Opening  in  the  Vines,"  by  John  Perring,  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque decoration  of  foliage  with  a  spider  hanging  in  the  centre  as  the  principal  motive. 
Joseph  Petrocelli  exhibits  three  excellent  prints,  "The  Curb  Market — New  York," 
awarded  a  prize  in  our  own  competition,  and  "A  Temple  on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  both 
being  very  strong  pieces  of  work.  The  best  of  Ernest  M.  Pratt's  five  prints  are  "Morning 
Light,"  a  beautiful  atmospheric  study,  and  "The  City  from  the  Hill-top."  Jane  Reece  has 
acquired  a  new  style,  evidently  from  a  study  of  the  Californian  work,  and  her  "Interior" 
is  a  very  charming  achievement  of  this  type. 

Aage  Remfeldt  of  Norway,  one  of  the  few  foreign  exhibitors,  has  two  excellent  por- 
traits. Peter  J.  Schweickart  has  enlarged  "The  Old  Homestead"  from  an  excellent  nega- 
tive, but  has  introduced  rather  too  much  granularity.  From  the  fact  that  his  intermediate 
negative  was  of  paper,  the  result  somewhat  simulates  gum,  but  doubtless  a  more  direct 
process  would  have  been  fully  as  pictorial.  Thomas  O.  Sheckell  has  two  very  pleasing 
prints,  one  of  which  received  an  award  in  our  own  competition  last  year  and  another  this 
year.  "Ivy  and  Old  Glass,"  by  Clara  E.  Sipprell,  is  a  very  beautiful  still  life  composition. 
Eleanor  Louise  Smith  has  an  excellent  example  of  the  screen  type  of  composition,  a  hedge 
of  eucalyptus  trees  well  arranged  before  a  landscape,  and  a  lovely  head  entitled  "Peace." 

Flower  pictures  are  scarce,  but  "Wild  Rose,"  by  W.  H.  Stephens,  is  a  beautiful  com- 
position well  worthy  of  its  place  on  the  wall.  Ford  Sterling  has  five  fine  portraits  and 
figure  studies,  the  outstanding  one  being  "Thelma"  because  of  its  brilliant  green  color, 
which  draws  especial  attention  to  the  pretty  face.  Karl  Struss  is  best  represented  by  an 
excellent  portrait  entitled  "Julia  Faye."  H.  Y.  Summons,  an  Englishman,  naturally  shows 
foreign  scenes,  but  the  attractiveness  of  the  picturesque  subjects  is  enhanced  by  the 
excellent  treatment  in  gum.  The  comical  side  of  life  evidently  appeals  to  Doris  Ulmann, 
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for  both  of  her  prints  show  amusing  subjects  well  presented.  "June,"  by  Julia  Miller 
Walbridge,  is  a  very  pleasing  group  of  girb  *  ell  arranged  in  an  arch.  Delight  Weston  has 
very  pleasing  technique  and  a  nice  choice  of  subject.  Her  "Architectural  Study"  por- 
trays very  interestingly  the  blank  spaces  of  the  chimney  end  of  a  well  designed  modem 
house. 

Cornelia  F,  White  works  in  a  similar  style,  delicate  treatment  of  rather  commonplace 
subjects.  "Wild  Buckwheat  and  Sedges"  by  Emest  Williams  has  a  very  interesting  and 
unusual  foreground.  This  was  the  first  print  to  be  sold  on  the  opening  day.  Otis  Wil- 
liams has  two  beautiful  prints.  "Morning  Glory"  represents  a  group  of  boys  in  a  sunny 
glade,  sympathetically  rendered  through  a  beautiful  hazy  atmosphere;  "Allegro"  por- 
trays a  nude  figure  running  along  an  open  beach  trailing  fathoms  of  fucus  seaweed  along 
behind.  William  H,  Zerbe  shows  a  wonderful  piece  of  action  in  "Smoke  Eaters,"  a 
group  of  firemen  in  vigorous  endeavor,  half  seen  through  clouds  of  smoke.  This  picture 
has  been  accepted  and  well  hung  at  every  exhibition  to  which  it  has  gone.  The  cata- 
logue closes  with  W.  W.  Zieg*s  sbc  pictures,  which  are  all  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  "The 
Afternoon  Paper,"  a  farmer  reading  on  his  porch,  being  beautifully  constructed  and  lighted. 

Many  as  are  the  pictures  which  wehavementioned,  we  have  by  no  means  listed  allthat 
are  worthy  of  careful  study  and  strong  commendation.  Limitations  of  space  alone  have 
prevented  our  giving  much  more  space  to  individual  pictures  and  briefly  mentioning  many 
to  which  we  have  not  referred  at  all. 


REGARDING  FRANK  ROY  FRAPRIE 

For  Publication  in  His  Own  Magazine 
JOHN  WALLACE  GILLIES 

I  figured  it,  this  man  came  into  my  studio  one  day  to  tell  me 
nothing.  I  happened  at  the  time  to  have  a  lens  which  1  thought 
better  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  before,  a  Graf  Variable  and  was 
messing  with  it  on  the  camera.  So  lacking  other  victims  to  test 
the  lens  on,  I  made  said  Fraprie  sit  down  in  the  chair  and  took 
two  negatives  of  him.  One  was  as  good  as  the  other,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  1  made  some  prints  of  one  of  them,  which  is 
herewith  produced. 

Friend  Fraprie  likes  the  picture.     That  was  luck.     He  also 
likes  the  quality  in  the  picture.    That  was  the  lens. 

1  am  supposed  to  say  something  about  said  Fraprie.  As  you  all  might  know  he  is  the 
publisher  of  this  magazine,  and  charges  the  highest  advertising  rate  of  any  photographic 
periodical.  I  do  not  know  yet  whether  this  is  because  he  is  grasping,  or  because  the 
magazine  delivers  the  highest  number  of  inquiries  regarding  the  product.  It  would  nor  be 
nice  in  either  case.  This  scribble  is  not  advertising,  and  Mr.  Fraprie  is  not  charging 
himself  anything  for  it.     You  will  see  that  it  is  not  before  I  get  done  with  him. 

To  begin  with,  said  Fraprie  would  not  win  any  beauty  prize.     That  shows  that  there 

is  a  lot  of  art  in  the  taking  of  a  picture;  hence  the  cut  opposite.     He  is  very  mental,  but 

likes  pork  chops  well  enough  to  be  healthy.    He  is  very  energetic,  but  you  would  never 

know  it  to  look  at  him.     You  have  seen  many  such  men  in  the  front  row  of  musical 
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comedies  with  half  closed  eyes  apparently  looking  at  nothing  but  counting  carefully  so 
they  would  be  able  to  explain  to  the  doorman  later  on  which  was  the  blond  four  from  the 
left  end.  I  do  not  say  he  would  do  this,  but  merely  mention  that  in  the  quiet  wa  yhe 
has,  there  is  a  lot  going  on. 

In  a  quiet  sort  of  way  Mr.  Fraprie  is  doing  much  for  photography.  He  is  responsible 
for  making  more  amateurs  interested  than  you  could  count  on  all  the  fingers  and  toes  of 
a!!  your  friends,  and  that  is  many.  He  is  writing  twenty-three  books;  I  did  not  say  good 
books,  just  books.  How  could  a  man  at  one  time  write  twenty-three  good  books?  But 
I'll  venture  to  say  after  all  that  most  of  them  will  be  good  books,  for  he  is  very  careful 
about  what  he  does. 

Mr.  Fraprie  started  to  make  photographs  about  3  B.  C.  but  was  interrupted  by  the 
Roman  invasion.  The  work  was  then  suspended  until  about  the  time  of  the  great  cathe- 
drals, and  then  was  upset  again  by  the  small  wars  in  western  Europe.  Then  he  really  got 
going  about  1882,  and  has  not  let  up  since,  to  the  eternal  good  of  all  amateurs,  and  some 
professionals  who  had  sense  enough  not  to  lose  their  amateur  viewpoint. 

The  F.  R.  P.  S.  does  not  mean  anything  much.  Friend  Fraprie  is  beyond  mereletters. 
It  is  supposed  to  mean  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  but  again  as  I  said, 
Fraprie  is  better  than  that.  The  English  are  a  great  bunch  to  tack  letters  on  behind  their 
names,  like  Ford  trailers;  most  of  them  meaning  nothing  to  the  average  man  except  to 
mystify  him.  Anyway  that's  what  the  F.  R.  P.  S.  is  good  for,  although  I  understand  that 
you  have  to  do  something  definitely  good  for  photography,  or  at  least  say  that  you  did,  in 
order  to  have  the  right  to  tack  the  letters  on  the  end  as  he  does.  Feels  like  the  tail  of  a 
kite  to  me,  and  diminishes  speed  somewhat;  otherwise  all  right. 

Anyway,  in  spite  of  all  I  have  said  against  him  Fraprie  is  one  of  the  Fathers  of  pho- 
tography, and  is  to  be  credited  with  much.  He  has  been  my  good  friend  and  has  seen  me 
buy  my  first  Kodak  and  work  until  I  got  to  where  I  really  could  make  a  good  picture. 
Photography  needs  men  like  that  to  keep  it  going  uphill. 


THE  COMPANIONSHIP  OF  THE   CAMERA  ALL  THE  YEAR 
ROUND 

WM.   J.   WILSON 

INCE  the  great  world  of  out-of-doors  is  needed,  it  has  been  gra- 
ciously given  to  the  human  race.      Were  our  outdoor  world  one 
continuous    stretch    of    homes,    churches,    theatres,    factories, 
schools,  etc.,  most  of  us  would  be  miserable  and  discontented. 
When  we  hear  the  call  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  valleys 
and  plains,  brooks  and  rivers,  bays  and  oceans,  trees  and  flow- 
ers, blue  sky  and  clouds,  all  the  beckonings  of  the  out-of-doors, 
gladly  respond  to  the  many  invitations  of  nature   in   all   her 
moods,  enter  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  nature,  then  life  takes 
on  richer  meanings,  we  clothe  our  beings  in  beautiful   garments   of   appreciation,   our 
minds  and  bodies  are  renewed  with  vigor  for  the  tasks  of  the  coming  days. 

For  varied  reasons  we  do  not  all  get  outdoors.     Many  delight  to  go,  others  go  from  a 
sense  of  duty  or  as  a  habit,  some  are  dragged  there  by  insistent  friends.     There  are  those 
who  will  not  go,  and  there  is  the  end  of  it.     Companionship  has  much  to  do  with  our  real 
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intense  enjoyment  of  nature.  If  a  good  companion  is  assured,  then  most  of  us  gladly  go 
and  the  pleasure  experienced  is  perfect  and  complete.  But  companionship  is  not  always 
personal.  It  may  be  that  of  a  loving  dog,  a  book,  a  fishing  rod,  a  gun  or  rifle,  or  golf 
clubs.  There  are  dozens  of  things  which  we  find  to  be  real  comrades  in  our  comings  and 
goings  in  the  wonderful  out-of-doors.  Many  may  even  prefer  the  quietness  of  absolute 
lonesomeness  as  a  quite  sufficient  companionship  in  the  still  places  of  the  out-of-doors. 
What  a  varied  and  complex  conglomeration  are  we,  the  children  of  mother  nature! 

At  this  particular  moment  our  task  is  to  try  and  convince  the  reader  of  the  com- 
radeship and  companionship  of  the  camera,  not  at  any  particular  time  or  season  of  the 
year,  but  rather  for  the  full  round  year.  Would  that  it  were  possible  to  express  fully  all 
our  convictions  and  sensations  on  so  broad  a  theme.  Not  a  few  are  the  persons  whom  it 
has  been  our  privilege  to  meet,  who  have  considered  it  better  to  cast  aside  many  companion- 
ships and  adopt  the  camera  as  the  most  satisfying  A  very  dear  friend  wrote  only  recently 
he  hadjaid  aside  the  shotgun  and  the  rifle  to  take  up  the  camera.  Why?  Because  he 
found  greater  pleasure  in  hunting  with  the  camera  than  in  taking  the  life  of  birds  and 
animals.  Frequently  we  hear  of  the  fisherman  who  realizes  not  less  but  larger,  broader 
fun  in  following  his  loved  brooks  and  haunts  of  fish,  not  with  the  cruel  barb  of  hook  or  the 
lure  of  deceptive  fly  and  artificial  bait,  but  with  the  efficient  camera.  Never  so  sweet  to 
his  palate  were  the  beautiful  trout,  as  are  to  his  eye  the  photographs  which  from  year  to 
year  grow  more  precious  as  reminders  of  the  times  and  places  of  fine  fun  and  pleasure. 
No  matter  what  have  been  our  cherished  companionships  in  the  passed  and  passing  days, 
there  is  good  reason  for  every  one  to  question,  possibly  not  the  giving  up  entirely  of  al- 
ready dear  comradeships,  but  whether  the  camera  might  not  safely  and  wisely  be  added 
as  an  equal  companion  and  comrade  in  our  wanderings  in  the  great  out-of-doors. 

Tried  and  true  companionship  has  the  quality  of  constancy.  Storms  and  tempests  of 
ill  weather,  either  figurative  or  real,  have  no  chance  to  break  in  upon  or  disrupt  the  happi- 
ness and  permanency  of  good  friendships.  Oftentimes  the  harsher  the  obstacles  the  firmer 
the  bonds  of  comradeship.  CXir  camera  long  since  proved  to  be  true  and  faithful.  Spring 
has  no  muddy  ooze  and  wellnigh  impassable  roads  or  fords,  summer  no  heat  or  dreaded 
thunder  storms,  autumn  no  chill  and  blustering  winds,  winter  no  icy  blasts  and  heaped-up 
snows  which  can  cause  a  rupture  between  the  owner  and  his  camera.  It  remains  a  delight 
in  every  passing  phase  of  the  whole  round  year  To  put  the  camera  away  at  any  season  of 
the  year  is  to  turn  one's  back  upon  a  true  and  tried  comrade  and  will  cause  a  distinct  loss 
to  our  joy  and  contentment.    Such  would  truly  be  a  treacherous  act. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  from  dawn  to  dawn  may  be  used  by  our  comrade  the  camera, 
to  record  and  preserve  some  worth  while  events  in  which  the  human  mind  or  heart  has 
found  an  interest.  Sunset  with  all  its  lavender  tints  across  the  waters  of  the  lake  has  taken 
on  the  higher  tones  of  pink,  growing  deeper  and  deeper  as  the  sun  sinks  lower  and  lower. 
The  ravishing  beauty  of  sky  and  water  makes  the  heart  beat  more  quickly ;  we  stand  in  awe 
and  try  to  understand  the  power  of  the  Creator  in  painting  the  grandeur  spreading  from  our 
feet  up,  up  and  up  to  the  very  zenith  and  even  beyond  almost  to  the  place  of  the  rising 
sun.  Will  the  camera  gather  this  grand  beauty  for  us?  With  the  proper  filters,  screens 
and  emulsions  we  may  depend  upon  our  companion  to  give  us  in  monochrome  some  fair 
returns  to  feast  our  eyes  upon  when  we  are  far  away  and  the  glorious  sunset  has  melted 
into  dusk.     With  the  autochrome  we  may  have  even  more. 

Shadows  long  and  spreading  haunt  the  shore  and  forest,  gathering  around  our  blazing 
campfire,  and  the  gentle  evening  breezes  play  among  the  tree  tops.  The  surface  of  the 
lake  responds  gleefully  with  dancing  ripples  in  varied  little  families  here  and  there.     A 
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daring  fish  darts  to  the  surface  to  capture  a  feeble,  tired  moth,  sending  a  series  of  rippl 
to  the  farthest  shore.  The  piercing  cry  of  a  bird  startles,  as  we  fear  an  owl  has  found 
mark  for  his  strong  talons  and  tearing  beak.  Night  settles  down  and  we  rest  our  wearied 
bodies  against  a  tree  trunk,  or  at  full  length  before  the  crackling  fire,  among  the  fragrance 
of  the  trees,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  night  of  our  loved  out-of-doors.  Our  trusty 
little  camera  companion  is  with  us  even  here  and  now,  as  with  flashlight  we  record  on 
film  or  plate  the  delightful  environment  of  our  camp,  simple  or  complete,  by  the  lakeside 
or  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  with  the  litter  of  utensils  and  varied  necessities  all  about. 
How  our  senses  will  tingle  with  pleasure  in  the  years  to  come,  as  we  recall  by  the  print  all 
the  enjoyment  of  that  night  in  camp. 

What  can  be  said  of  one  who  fails  to  stir  himself  from  even  the  sweetest  slumbers  to 
witness  the  crowning  of  the  day  at  the  superb  rising  of  the  sun  ?  He  loses  not  only  what  one 
sees  at  that  charming  hour,  but  the  sound  of  magic  music  from  the  throats  of  happy 
songsters.  It  were  useless  to  name  the  musicians,  as  locality  has  much  to  do  with  the 
birds  we  hear  at  early  dawn.  When  the  sun  has  really  come  over  the  top,  we  must  have 
our  comrade  camera  at  hand.  There  is  the  possibility  that  the  fleeting  and  changing 
image  may  be  somehow  impressed  in  our  wonder  box,  and  reinforced  by  filters  and  proper 
emulsions,  in  the  coming  days  we  may  live  again  the  sunrise  beautiful. 

Advancing  day  shows  that  the  brilliance  of  the  reds  and  gold  of  sunrise  will  not  dom- 
inate all  the  hours.  A  mist  is  creeping,  slowly  yet  surely,  upon  us.  Distant  objects  take 
on  a  ghostly  effect,  and  nearby  things  stand  out  diffused,  yet  strong.  Bring  out  the 
camera,  for  it  has  a  magical  power  to  give  pictorial  effects,  beautiful  and  not  procurable 
under  any  other  conditions  of  atmosphere.  Try  that  vista  towards  the  lake  and  landing, 
with  the  big  tree  on  the  right  and  the  lesser  ones  in  varied  planes,  each  less  distinct  than 
its  neighbor,  with  Jim  ("Hold  it  right  there,  Jim!")  on  his  way  to  the  landing. 

Oh!  But  it  is  going  to  rain,  even  now  it  is  falling  in  almost  solid  sheets  of  water.  No 
more  fun  for  a  while,  except  the  fun  which  our  companion  the  camera  can  give  us,  and  that 
is  considerable. 

Where  is  J  im !  Gone  to  the  landing  to  make  everything  secure.  Here  he  comes ;  see 
the  water  dripping  from  every  point.  He  could  not  be  any  wetter  in  any  event,  so  let  us 
use  him  for  a  model.  And,  good  natured  fellow  that  he  is,  he  poses  in  all  sorts  of  positions. 
He  is  patient  while  we  get  the  tripod  ready,  submits  to  all  kinds  of  treatment,  and  will  be  as 
interested  as  everyone  in  the  wonderful  prints  from  these  negatives  while  we  gather 
around  the  fireplace  at  home  in  the  coming  days.  Be  careful  of  the  camera;  it  is  a  good 
comrade,  and  requires  the  best  of  care  and  attention  in  this  sort  of  weather.  Wipe  it 
thoroughly  and  dry  it  fully. 

Such  heavy  rain  can  hardly  last  long.  Ah !  There  comes  the  sun  peeping  and  peck- 
ing at  the  clouds  to  get  through.  It  must  be  wonderful  up  on  the  hill.  Let's  go.  And 
up  we  climb  to  the  higher  levels,  accompanied  by  the  racing  wind.  The  trees  are  whipped 
almost  to  the  ground  by  its  force  and  power.  Why  not  try  an  exposure?  And  so  we  walk 
back  and  forth  to  right  and  left,  forward  and  to  the  rear,  finally  to  obtain  a  splendid  view- 
point. Place  those  bending  birches  so  they  will  blow  into  the  picture,  and  those  scudding 
cloud  masses  right  there,  and  let  it  go.  Won't  that  be  beautiful?  We  can  scarcely  wait 
to  have  it  developed. 

On  the  summit  at  last,  and  spread  out  at  our  feet  is  a  ravishing  panorama  of  beauty. 
Were  the  cloud  shadows  on  the  hills  and  valleys  ever  more  bewitching?  We  must  get 
some  of  them  on  our  film,  to  serve  for  the  festival  days  which  are  to  come  in  the  quiet  of 
our  homes,  when  we  live  over  again  and  again  these  days  spent  in  the  wondrous  out-of- 
doors  with  our  faithful  comrade  the  camera. 
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The  summer  is  ended.  The  fall  days  are  with  us  again.  Riotous  colors  are  clothing 
the  hills  and  the  valleys,  which  only  yesterday  were  billowing  planes  of  soothing  greens. 
The  delights  of  the  out-ofndoors  are  too  strong  to  keep  us  within  the  walls  of  home,  dear 
though  it  well  may  be;  the  demands  of  business,  the  varied  duties  which  are  a  vital  part  of 
our  schemes  of  life  and  living,  have  hard  work  to  hold  us  to  our  tasks  Off  we  go  on 
many  a  hike  or  trip,  but  always  with  our  camera  companion.  Even  the  roadside  abounds 
in  subjects  which  we  feel  constrained  to  try  an  exposure  upon.  The  forest  is  carpeted 
with  brown  and  yellow  and  tinted  leaves,  the  clear,  clean  light  is  filtered  through  the 
limbs  of  trees  holding,  less  and  less  each  passing  moment,  the  leaves  of  many  tints  and 
shades.  Falling  in  gentle  showers  they  seem  almost  sad  in  coming  to  earth.  The  forests 
are  aisles  of  temples,  the  tree  trunks  are  columns  upon  mighty  columns  placed  by  a  majes- 
tic power  artd  knowledge.  We  wander  among  them  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  there 
comes  a  holy,  inspiring  uplift  which  does  us  good. 

The  tillers  of  the  soil  are  gathering  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  Com  in  the  dry  and 
yellow  husk  is  piled  on  many  hillsides  in  great  heaps  and  stacks,  golden  grains  are  sheaved 
in  the  plains  and  valleys,  pumpkins  and  squash  lie  in  profusion  among  the  varied  crops. 
Where  is  the  person  who  delights  not  in  this  paradise  of  the  harvest  time  of  crops  and  not 
less  truly  a  harvest  time  for  the  camera  also?  Pictorial  and  artistic  pictures  abound  with 
man  and  beast  and  home  and  bam  all  ready  and  at  their  best  to  serve  the  camera  user. 
Never  was  running  brook  more  beautiful  than  while  it  rushes  and  dances  amid  the  golden 
splendor  of  the  autumn  time.  The  sky  rarely  seems  so  blue  and  the  great  castles  of 
white  clouds  so  grand  and  majestic  as  when  a  northwest  wind  gently  drives  them  across 
the  vaults  of  autumn  overhead.  During  the  fall  months  the  heavens  and  the  earth  chal- 
lenge us  with  our  cameras,  screens,  emulsions  on  plate  and  film  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
wonderful  things  all  about.  Our  skill  will  be  taxed  to  the  limit,  and  in  all  probability  we 
shall  be  sent  back  to  our  books  and  teachers  to  explain  our  failures,  but  also  to  our  friends 
and  fellow  workers  and  critics  with  our  successes. 

The  wind  whistles  as  if  it  had  in  store  some  stirring  things.  Windows  and  blinds  are 
rattling,  the  fires  seem  to  take  on  a  new  fierceness,  roar  and  fume  as  if  battling  with  the 
raging  winds.  Every  movable  article  out  of  doors  is  fretting  and  uneasy.  A  strange 
restlessness  is  in  the  very  air,  disquiet  permeates  the  nooks  and  corners,  anxiety  seems  seek- 
ing out  a  covert.  Winter  is  surely  on  the  way  with  its  chills  and  shivers,  it  looks  and  feels 
like  snow.  And  here  are  the  dancing,  drifting,  driving  snowflakes,  blotting  out  the  land- 
scape, covering  the  soiled  and  stained  earth,  making  a  pure  white  blanket  over  all  the  un- 
sightly odds  and  ends  of  the  out-ofndoor  world.  Fortunate  is  the  one  who  has  not  put 
away  his  camera,  thinking  that  all  the  companionship  of  it  has  been  expended  in  the 
warmth  and  glow  of  balmy  summer  days.  Happy  is  he  who  has  the  vitality  and  eager- 
ness to  equip  himself  properly  against  the  elements  and  joyously  plunge  out  into  and 
among  the  drifts  of  crispy,  crumbly  snow. 

No  season  of  the  year  rewards  us  so  generously  for  efforts  to  get  out-of-doors  as  does 
the  winter  time.  Blood  races  to  its  tasks  with  every  intake  of  frosty  air,  the  lungs  expand 
and  do  their  duties  with  mighty  power,  muscles  ache  maybe,  but  they  harden  and  strengthen 
with  every  movement  of  this  winter  exercise,  and  life  is  roseate  with  action  and  re- 
action. Would  that  we  all  might  be  able  to  embrace  the  winter  season  with  the  vigor  and 
dash  of  highest  human  energy. 

But  our  duty  is  to  focus  upon  the  pleasure  and  artistic  profit  of  the  camera  in  winter. 
No  portion  of  the  year  is  richer  in  photographic  materials  for  pictures  Within  a  few  feet 
of  home  is  a  rich  harvest,  when  the  snow  has  piled  up  about  our  houses  and  buildings.     In 
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the  early  and  late  hours  of  the  sunshine  there  is  scarcely  a  doorway  or  window  which  is  not 
a  work  of  art  when  dashed  with  some  snow  and  ice.  Every  walk  and  pathway  is  graceful 
and  wonderful  in  garments  of  the  snowflakes.  Fences  and  shrubbery  are  marvelously 
pretty  in  snowy  coverings  when  the  dancing  sunbeams  are  at  play.  No  two,  three  or 
more  snow-draped  buildings,  if  properly  related  one  towards  another,  but  have  pictorial 
possibilities,  while  the  side  streets  and  main  avenues  are  abounding  in  situations  of  ap- 
pealing power  for  the  film  or  plate.  Men,  women  and  children  lend  themselves  to  the 
pictorial  ist,  to  say  nothing  of  horses,  dogs  and  cats.  What  is  true  of  our  own  home  sur- 
roundings is  equally  true  of  our  neighbors',  except  that  each  is  different  from  the  other. 
This  is  no  detriment,  rather  a  help,  because  it  increases  the  field  of  activity  with  our 
camera,  provided  of  course,  we  are  on  good  terms  with  our  neighbors,  as  we  ought  to  be. 
To  the  real  city-dweller  possibly  all  of  the  above  may  not  be  as  strictly  applicable  as  to 
the  suburbanites  or  country  folk. 

Let  us  broaden  our  scope  and  with  garments  of  protection  for  feet,  limbs,  arms,  hands 
and  ears,  get  out  in  the  fields  and  woods  to  a  world  of  charm  and  magical  enchantment,  for 
such  surely  is  nature  when  clothed  in  crystal  snow  garments.  By  railroad,  electric,  auto* 
mobile,  sleigh  or  afoot,  anyway  to  get  into  the  allurement  of  snowy  uplands  or  valleys. 
How  grand  it  is! 

Just  a  word  of  caution:  do  not  break  out  tracks  or  trails  in  unbroken  snow  expanses 
until  you  are  sure  they  will  not  spoil  the  artistic  or  leading  lines  you  may  desire  to  secure 
in  your  exposures  later.  It  is  often  very  aggravating  to  find  that  yourself,  or  possibly 
another,  has  made  trails  which  entirely  destroy  some  beautiful  picture  you  aspire  to  pro- 
duce. It  is  always  better  not  to  mark  and  mar  by  your  tracks  what  someone  may  want 
to  use  later  for  broad  expanses  of  unbroken  snow  field. 

Many  beautiful  snow  pictures  are  made  from  very  simple  objects  in  a  snow-covered 
area.  A  clump  of  weeds  with  long  shadows  on  a  crispy  snow  field  is  often  splendid,  while 
an  old  rail  fence  with  clinging  snow  is  sometimes  very  useful.  Two,  three  or  four  clumps  of 
evergreen  bushes  or  small  trees  line  up  finely  for  good  effects. 

The  zigzag  of  a  brook  frequently  gives  a  nice  artistic  line  when  the  banks  are  piled 
high  with  graceful  curved  walls  of  pure  white  snow.  Whether  the  current  is  open  to  view 
or  is  noisily  working  its  way  along  under  the  ice  really  makes  no  difference.  In  following 
up  or  down  a  brook,  one  comes  upon  place  after  place  quite  suitable  for  exposures,  and  it 
is  often  a  nice  little  problem  which  to  accept  or  reject. 

The  cat-tails  in  swampy  places  sometimes  are  found  in  isolated  clusters  in  a  broken- 
up  foundation  of  snow ;  these  with  a  pleasing  background  make  attractive  compositions. 

A  building,  clump  of  brush,  tree,  bridge  or  other  object  attractively  laden  with  snow 
can  be  made  very  picturesque  by  tramping  out  a  pathway  towards  it  in  the  snowy  fore- 
ground, and  with  the  necessary  balance  of  some  proper  object,  we  have  the  elements  of  a 
picture  of  beauty  and  quality.  The  introduction  of  a  figure  will  possibly  add  amazingly 
to  a  snow  scene. 

The  curving  shore  of  a  pond  or  lake  with  overhanging  limbs  to  which  snow  is  clinging 
furnishes  abundant  photographic  materials.  Tracks  in  the  snow,  otherwise  not  broken 
up,  made  by  sleighs,  wagons,  snow  shoes,  ski  or  wild  animals  are  many  times  of  great 
service  in  completing  an  attractive  picture. 

Boys  and  girls  at  a  coasting  slide  may  be  utilized  for  masterpieces,  and  how  beautiful 
are  scenes  viewed  through  driving,  scudding  snow  squalls,  softening  the  sharp  details  of 
near-by  or  more  distant  objects,  and  giving  a  quality  to  pictures  not  otherwise  possible. 

Bunches  or  patches  of  dried  grasses  may  often  be  used  to  give  direction  or  leading 
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into  a  view  of  snow  expanse.  Snow  trails  through  woods  or  forest  frequently  provide 
very  fine  compositions  and  have  a  solidity  or  weight  often  lacking  in  snow  pictures. 

We  think  experiences  prove  that  emphasis  on  the  foreground  in  snow  scenes  is  a 
wise  plan,  A  bold,  finely  detailed  foreground  with  the  background  unassuming  will  in 
most  cases  be  best,  and  give  a  keen  satisfaction  in  the  finished  print.  There  are  excep- 
tions, of  course,  but  in  most  cases  this  seems  to  be  true 

The  glories  of  winter  must  melt  into  the  slush  of  early  spring.  Of  necessity  we  shall 
have  to  wade  about  in  oozy  mud  as  the  frost  spirit  relinquishes  his  hold  on  things  terrestrial. 
But  even  now  do  not  put  aside  our  old  companion,  the  camera.  Swollen  rivers  and 
brooks  turbulent  with  mighty  waters  are  bidding  us  come.  Have  you  not  noticed  the 
beautiful  bend  and  sweeping  curve  in  a  great  volume  of  spring  water  as  it  rushes  over  the 
top  of  a  dam?  Nothing  just  like  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  Give  the  camera  a 
charKe  at  it  along  the  top  of  the  plunge  and  be  rewarded  with  a  splendid  exposure.  Pic- 
ture it  also  at  the  end  of  the  crashing  leap  as  it  falls  in  broken  fury  on  the  ragged  rocks 
below,  sending  spray  and  mist  in  fantastic  shapes  all  about.     Even  the  puddles  of  water 
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in  the  road  mirror  many  a  charming  picture  well  worth  our  earnest  effort.  Flooded 
meadows  are  proliBc  for  the  pictoriallst  and  he  may  try  again  and  again,  aided  by  the 
clouded  sky  and  waving  grass  tips. 

Nature  has  a  pleasant  way  of  showing  in  the  springtime  some  wonderfully  soft  color- 
ings of  greens,  yellows  and  reds,  not  brilliant  and  flaming  as  in  the  fall,  yet  eloquent  to 
our  adoring  eyes.  Real  tests  are  these  for  the  camera.  The  spring-blooming  trees  and 
shrubs  are  always  interesting  to  the  photographer  and  he  may,  if  so  minded,  procure 
many  fascinating  studies  of  individual  branches  or  clusters  as  well  as  of  trees  in  the  mass. 
Beautiful  effects  are  made  by  the  apple  trees  in  full  bloom  along  our  roadsides,  almost  if 
not  fully  equal  to  the  gorgeous  displays  shown  to  our  Japanese  friends  by  their  famed 
cherry  bloom.  These  are  suitable  prints  for  the  addition  of  watercolors,  if  we  have  the 
ability  to  do  this  sort  of  coloring  ftell. 
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F«miers  are  at  work  with  the  plow  and  harrow  making  possible  for  the  camerist 
many  remarkable  compositions  of  the  upturned  earth  clods  as  they  lie  in  long  even  rows, 
catching  the  sun  in  furrows  along  the  hillsides.  The  straining  teams  of  powerful  horses 
as  they  labor  patiently  step  by  step  are  eagerly  sought  after  as  subjects  for  much-prized 
pictures. 

We  could  have  visited  many  other  places  in  our  little  tour  among  the  seasons,  many 
scenes  we  have  of  necessity  omitted  to  mention,  the  sand  dunes,  along  the  shores  of  the 
mighty  sea,  even  upon  her  bosom  in  the  little  and  great  ships  of  sail  or  propeller.  But  we 
most  earnestly  hope  the  truth  in  our  feeble  effort  has  found  a  receptive  niche  in  the  mirtd 
of  the  reader,  that  the  camera  is  a  good  companion  always.  The  habit  of  having  it  al- 
ways harxly  and  every  ready  for  action  will  richly  repay  in  satisfaction  of  mind,  and  the 
prints  will  bec(»ne  dearer  as  the  years  shall  take  their  flight.  Use  the  camera  ell  the 
year  rourjd. 


SPEED  PHOTOGRAPHY 

C.   B.   WEED 

-LY  there  is  only  one  type  of  shutter  that  is  really  efficient 
ious  speed  work  and  that  is  the  focal  plane  shutter.  I  do 
•an  to  belittle  the  between-the-lens  type,  but  its  field  is 
I  in  this  work  unless  used  with  very  short  focus  lenses;  un- 
u  favor  the  subject  by  taking  it  pretty  nearly  head-on  and 
theoretical  "moment  of  rest"  (which  when  applied  prec- 
is a  myth),  and  unless  you  are  content  with  very  small 
For  efficient  and  reliable  speed  work  the  focal  plane 

_■  is  the  only  one  to  be  considered.     It  has  the  required 

speed,  generally  up  to  about  i-iooo  second  and  it  passes  about  twice  as  much  light 
with  the  same  exposure  as  does  the  betu  een-the-lens  shutter.  Every  little  bit  helps  when 
making  exposures  around  i-ioco  second. 

There  are  two  classes  of  cameras  equipped  with  focal  plane  shutters,  the  Graflex  type 
and  the  hand  type,  such  as  the  Speed  Graphic.  Of  the  two,  the  reflecting  form  is  the 
more  practical,  as  you  have  control  of  the  focusing  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure.  Work  of 
this  kind  often  calls  for  rapid  and  accurate  focusing,  which  would  be  almost  out  of  the 
question  for  the  hand  camera  man.  The  reflecting  camera  is  also  much  easier  to  operate. 
In  most  cases,  it  is  only  fair  to  concede  that  focusing  must  be  done  before  the  actual 
exposure  is  made  and  therefore  one  who  is  accurate  at  estimating  distarKcs  or  who 
cares  to  bother  with  the  ground  glass  can  do  good  work  with  the  hand  camera.  I  recom- 
mend, however,  the  mirror  tj-pe  because  of  the  ease  and  certainty  of  focusing.  As  a  proof 
that  I  am  right,  w  itness  the  press  photographers  who  must  use  the  best.  What  camera 
do  they  use  ?    The  Graflex. 

Personally  I  have  found  a  lens  working  at  /:6.j  or  /:6.8  to  be  fast  enough  in  any 
decent  light  and  one  docs  not  often  try  to  do  high  speed  work  in  the  rain!  A  lens  of  this 
speed  possesses  good  depth  of  focus  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  an/i4-5  lens  of  any  rea- 
sonable focal  length.  It  has  the  aJJcJ  advantage  that  the  separate  elements  of  the  lens 
may  be  used  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  /^s  lens  is  often  very  useful,  and  if  you  feel  that 
you  must  hjve  this  speed,  there  are  several  excellent  types,  at  least  one  of  which  is  con- 
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vertible.  1  have  found,  however,  that  a  speed  of /:6.j  is  able  to  take  care  of  nearly  all  of 
my  exposures. 

Undoubtedly  you  will  wonder  why  I  refer  to  the  use  of  a  single  element  when  writing 
an  article  on  speed  photography.  A  single  element  works  at  a  relatively  slow  speed,  so 
how  can  one  use  it  for  short  exposures  ?  The  answer  is  that  you  will  not  use  it  for  extremely 
short  exposures,  because  if  you  can  get  near  enough  to  the  object  you  will  use  the  doublet 
with  its  greater  speed.  I  have  found  that  exposures  up  to  i-jooth  second  can  be  given, 
when  using  a  single  combination,  with  printable  negatives  resulting.  The  long-focus 
lens  you  will  find  to  be  extremely  valuable  when  circumstances  prevent  you  from  getting 
close  enough  to  the  object,  such  as  when  working  at  a  baseball  game,  from  the  stands,  or 
at  a  crew  race  when  you  can  get  no  nearer  than  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  the  camera  should  have  sufficient  bellows  extension 
so  that  you  can  use  one  half  of  your  lens.  I  use  a  3K  x  4K  R-  B.  Auto  Graflex  which,  on 
account  of  the  long  bellows  and  revolving  back,  is  an  ideal  instrument,  not  only  for  speed 
work,  but  for  general  photography.  I  use  plates  of  a  speed  of  about  H.  &  D.  260  for  all 
exposures  under  1-500  second.  For  exposures  shorter  than  this  I  use  the  fastest  plate  I 
can  get. 

The  exposure  required  to  stop  motion  depends  on  four  things:  The  speed  of  the 
moving  objects  (the  greater  the  speed,  the  faster  must  be  your  exposure) ;  the  focal  length 
of  your  lens  (the  longer  the  focus,  the  shorter  the  exposure) ;  the  angle  at  which  the  objects 
move  in  relation  to  the  line  of  sight  (movement  at  right  angles  requires  the  shortest  ex- 
posure and  movement  directly  towards  or  directly  away  from  the  camera  can  have  more 
time  without  the  movement  being  apparent) ;  the  proximity  of  the  moving  object  (the 
nearer  to  the  lens,  the  shorter  must  be  the  exposure). 

The  exposure  that  must  be  given  is  always  a  problem  when  first  taking  up  speed 
work.     The  best  guide  I  know  of  is  the  one  issued  by  the  Folmer  &  Schwing  Division  of 
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the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  which  consists  of  a  circular  disk  upon  which  are  given  the 
necessary  data  for  all  exposures.  Most  of  the  tables  I  have  seen  are  useless  with  the 
exception  of  this  one.  As  soon  as  you  became  familiar  with  speed  work,  your  own  ex- 
perience will  be  the  best  guide. 

The  diaphragm  opening  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  existing  light  conditions  and  your 
exposure.  I  find  that  I  can  give  considerably  longer  exposures  than  thoseshown  in  most 
tables  and  still  stop  motion.  This  is  an  advantage,  as  it  is  thus  possible  to  use  a  smaller 
stop  and  get  better  depth  of  focus. 

The  exact  instant  to  release  the  shutter  so  as  to  "stop"  the  moving  objects  is  a  very 
important  consideration.  The  plan  I  have  followed  is  the  same  as  advocated  by  Mr. 
Adolphe  Abrahams,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  his  remarks  on  this  subject: 
"My  explanation  is  a  psychological  one  —  I  suggest  that  in  dealing  with  the  motion  of  an 
object  the  further  course  of  which  must  be  perfectly  definite,  through  past  experience  one 
anticipates  this  course  and  sees  an  event  in  advance  of  its  actual  occurrence;  to  reverse  a 
time-worn  proverb,  believing  is  often  seeing.  This  anticipation  neutralizes  the  time  lost 
by  the  existence  of  a  human  being's  latent  period,  so  that  the  exposure  is  actually  made  at 
the  exact  instant.  .  .  .  Now  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  introdiice  another  factor;  the 
inertia  or  latent  period  of  the  shutter,  but  the  time  which,  in  a  reflex,  is  occupied  by  the 
passage  of  the  mirror  before  the  shutter  descends  would  seem  to  be,  and  in  fact  has  been 
stated  to  be,  a  serious  detriment  to  accurate  working.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort :  the  lengtli 
of  the  latent  period  of  your  shutter  is  of  no  consequence  at  all  so  long  as  your  camera  and 
yourself  are  co-ordinated.  The  whole  art  of  training  for  'instantaneous'  photography 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  a  perfec?t  sympathy  between  camera  and  operator  until 
they  become  one  with  a  regular  latent  period.  .  .  .  That  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
starting  with  a  reflex  rather  than  working  up  to  one,  because  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
point  out,  this  delightfully  harmonious  working,  the  establishment  of  a  constant  latent 
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period  which  is  neutralized  by  the  period  of  anticipation,  is  not  acquired  without  a  great 
deal  of  practice.  .  .  .  Train  yourself  to  expose  when  you  think  your  subject  is  ex- 
actly where  you  want  it,  and,  in  time,  you  will  surprise  yourself  with  your  own,  almost 
uncanny,  accuracy.  If  you  do  not  work  on  this  principle  you  will  have  no  system  at  all 
and  you  will  never  be  able  to  regard  yourself  as  a  reliable  photographer,  but  only  as  a 
man  who  occasionally  makes  a  lucky  fluke,"  I  trust  that  you  will  read  this  paragraph 
more  than  once  as,  to  me,  it  contains  the  very  heart  of  successful  speed  work. 

The  development  of  a  plate  that  has  received  only  the  minimum  of  expjosure  is  best 
done  in  the  tank.  Of  all  the  developers  1  have  ever  used,  pyro-soda  is  the  best.  When 
developing  Hammer  plates,  1  use  their  regular  pyro-soda  formula,  and  for  the  Marion 
Record  plate,  I  use  Marion's  pyro  formula,  developing  until  as  much  detail  is  obtained  as  is 
possible.  A  good  way  of  dealing  with  a  plate  that  is  known  to  be  underexposed  is  to  put 
it  in  the  tank  for  a  short  time,  until  detail  begins  to  appear  and  then  transfer  it  to  a 
tray  of  clean  water  for  an  hour  or  so.  finally  placing  it  in  a  tray  containing  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  pyro-soda  to  give  the  necessary  density. 

For  printing  thin  negatives  by  contact,  Azo  Hard  X  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  for,  if  you 
have  very  thin  negatives,  you  can  slightly  underexpose  in  printing  and  force  in  develop- 
ment. Azo  will  not  stain  under  even  such  drastic  treatment  as  this.  Personally,  1  use 
the  enlarging  lantern  almost  exclusively  for  printing.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  en- 
larging adds  contrast  in  printing,  a  fact  that  can  be  utilized  in  printing  from  under- 
exposed negatives.  I  recommend  the  use  of  either  Contrast  Enlarging  Cyko  or  .Artura 
Carbon  Black  for  enlarging. 

One  important  point  is  to  "keep  your  eye"  on  the  subject  rather  than  on  its  image  on 
the  ground,  glass,  whenever  possible. 


Focus  on  some  object  by  which  the  moving  objects  will  pass,  before  the  actual  ex- 
posure is  made.  If  you  use  the  hand  camera  with  direct  vision  finder,  it  is  all  right,  of 
course,  to  follow  the  subjects  through  it.  Another  tip  I  would  like  to  give  is  not  to  use 
extra  alkali  in  developing  the  plate  with  the  idea  of  forcing  out  detail.  Only  fog  and  stain 
will  be  the  result  of  this.  I  f  the  exposure  has  not  been  sufficient  to  impress  anything  on  the 
plate,  forcingwithanoverdoseof  alkali  never  will  produce  it.  1  think  it  necessary  to  speak 
of  this  because  I  know  from  experience  that  the  temptation  to  do  this  is  very  strong  when 
developing  a  plate  that  is  known  to  be  underexposed. 

As  speed  photography  includes  all  the  outdoor  sports  and  many  other  things  besides 
that  must  be  done  outdoors,  it  will  tend  to  keep  you  out  in  the  open  air,  and  hence  will 
render  you  more  fit  for  the  strenuous  daily  life.  It  will  enable  you  to  secure  many  inter- 
estingand  unusual  pictures  which  could  not  be  equaled  in  any  other  branch  of  photography. 
It  is  a  fascinating  sport.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  get  a  camera  with  a  focal  plane  shutter 
and  try  it,  and  1  venture  to  say  that  you  will  very  soon  become  another  enthusiast 
for  speed  work. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will,  I  trust,  be  beneficial.    The  data  are  as  follows:  — 

Fig.  I.  Exposed  with  one  element  of  a  7-inch  Ross  Homocentric  lens,  the  equivalent 
focus  of  which  is  14  inches.  About  i-iqjth  of  a  second  at  /:i2  on  a  Hammer  Red  Label 
plate.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  advantage  of  using  a  long  focus  lens,  as  this  picture  had 
to  be  taken  from  the  stands. 

Fig.  I.  Exposure,  with  a  Cooke  lens.  Series  2,  5  inches  focal  length,  was  about  1 -350th 
at  fiy.y  on  a  Hammer  plate.  This  wasnot  faked  or  posed  in  any  way,  but  is  an  example 
of  the  advantage  of  the  reflecting  over  the  hand  camera  for  fast  focusing. 

Fig.  3.  Exposure  with  Ross  7-inch  lens  at  /:6.8  was  i-4ooth  second  on  a  Hammer 
Red  Label  plate. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  INVISIBLE  LIGHT 

FRANK  M.   GENTRY 

S  SCIENCE  grows  older,  man  observes  more  and  more  that  his 
senses  are  limited  to  a  small  sphere  of  accustomed  sensations. 
His  nostrils  can  detect  but  a  small  number  of  the  thousand 
odors  that  dominate  this  planet;  his  ears  are  sensitive  to  but  a 
few  of  the  many  waves  of  the  atmosphere;  and  his  vision  is  lim- 
ited to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  spectrum.     The 
scientist,  when  he  dives  into  the  mysteries  of  space,  does  not  de- 
pend upon  his  own  small  senses  but  employs  some  instrument 
to  render   those  mysteries  capable   of  study.     Thus,  when  he 
investigates  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  called  light,  he  makes  use  of  photography,  the 
artificial  eye  of  science. '  By  it  he  can  see  the  unseen;  he  can  study  invisible  phenomena; 
and  he  can  uncover  the  wonders  of  the  extended  spectrum. 

The  complete  spectrum,  as  we  think  of  it  today,  begins  with  the  Hert2ian  waves  and 
extends  beyond  the  X-rays  (Fig.  i).  Occupying  a  small  space  between  these  two  groups 
of  vibrations,  and  comprising  wave-lengths  of  from  about  o.oooobS  cm  (red)  to  about 
C.G00040  cm  (violet),  is  the  visible  sjiectrum  which  consists  of  the  various  colors  ranging 
from  red  to  violet.     Just  beyond  the  region  of  red  there  lie  the  infra-red  or  calorific  waves. 
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Figure  i.  U-Unknown  region;  H-Hertzian  waves;  IR-Infra-red  rays;  V-Vis- 
iBLE  spectrum;  UV-Ultra-violet  rays;  R-Therapeutic  waves;  X-X-rays; 
G-Gamma  rays. 

while  just  beyond  the  region  of  violet  there  lie  the  ultra-violet  or  actinic  rays.  Scattered 
here  and  there  between  those  parts  with  which  we  are  familiar,  there  are  to  be  found  many 
regions,  unexplored  and  unknown.  Our  discussion  will  be  limited  to  those  wave-lengths  of 
from  about  0.000068  cm  to  about  0.000072  cm;  those  which  are  just  too  long  for  the 
adaptation  of  our  eye  and  which  are  known  as  the  infra-red.  This  region  extends  even  as 
far  as  wave-lengths  of  0.03140  cm,  but  limitations  are  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice. 
Dry  plates  are  sensitive  to  wave-lengths  only  a  trifle  longer  than  0.000070  cm  and  it  is 
only  by  the  aid  of  a  supersensitizing  process  that  we  are  able  to  reach  wave-lengths  of 
o.ooooqy  cm. 

Ultra-violet  photography  is  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  average  amateur,  unless  he  is 
able  to  procure  the  special  quartz  lens  employed.  Infra-red  photography,  however,  is 
within  the  reach  of  anyone  who  possesses  an  ordinary  plate  camera. 

Before  entering  into  the  technique  of  the  process,  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to 
closely  examine  the  accompanying  photographs  and  observe  their  peculiarities  (Figs.  2  and 
3 ) .  Pitch-dark  sky,  snow-white  foliage  and  midnight  shadows  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  this  region.  These  strange  effects  are  due  to  the  failure  of  the  atmosphere  to  scatter 
the  long  waves.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sky  is  darkest  near  the  zenith,  from  which  it 
gradually  decreases  in  density  until  it  reaches  the  horizon.  This  is  easily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  least  haze  in  the  atmosphere  causes  a  scattering  of  the  long  waves; 
hence,  since  the  haze  is  greatest  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  more  light  is  reflected  into 
the  camera  from  that  part  of  the  sky  near  the  horizon. 

One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  infra-red  rays  is  their  remarkable  power  of  pene- 
tration. If  a  distant  landscape  be  photographed  through  a  deep  blue  filter,  the  picture 
will  show  little  detail  of  distant  objects,  it  will  be  flat  and  lack  depth  of  field,  and  above  all 
it  will  have  a  general  hazy  and  misty  appearance,  all  this  being  due  to  low  penetrativeness 
of  the  short  blue  waves.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  scene  be  photographed  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  except  with  an  infra-red  filter  in  place  of  the  deep  blue  one, 
the  effect  will  be  immediately  apparent.  Distant  objects  will  appear  clear  and  distinct 
and  there  will  be  greater  depth  to  the  scene.  If  it  were  not  for  the  strange  and  unnatural 
appearance  of  things  in  this  invisible  region,  infra-red  waves  would  find  use  in  telephotog- 
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best  way  of  holding  the  filter  before  the  camera,  but  if  one  cannot  be  obtained  any  method 
may  be  employed  ■which  will  allow  only  filtered  rays  to  reach  the  plate. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  the  densest  blue  cobalt  glass,  B,  of  a  circular  shape  to  fit  the  holder. 
Fix-out  some  unexposed  camera  film  in  the  ordinary  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath,  containing 
the  usual  hardening  solution.  Wash  the  film  until  it  is  free  from  all  traces  of  the  fixing 
bath  and  immediately  place  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  a  deep  yellow  dye,  bordering  upon 
orange.  Mandarin  orange  is  good.  Allow  it  to  remain  immersed  for  a  few  hours  until 
the  film  has  reached  a  deep  dandelion  color.  After  dyeing,  rinse  the  film  in  a  little  water 
and  hang  it  vp  to  dry  in  a  dustless  place.  Later  cut  those-pieces  which  are  free  from 
blemishes  and  spots  to  the  same  size  as  the  circular  glasses. 

In  order  to  adjust  the  filter,  interpose  the  pieces  of  yellow  film  between  the  two  cobalt 
glasses  and  place  them  in  the  container.  Cover  your  head  with  a  black  cloth  and  look 
through  the  infra-red  filter  into  the  sunlit  landscape.  The  eye  is  slightly  adaptable  to  the 
shortest  of  these  waves  when  the  remainder  of  the  light  is  excluded  and  after  a  short  wait 
the  scene  will  come  dimly  into  view.  The  number  of  pieces  of  yellow  film  must  be  ad- 
justed until  the  sky  is  darker  than  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  Unless  the  densest  cobalt 
glass  obtainable  is  used,  under-filtration  will  result.  After  the  filter  has  been  correctly 
adjusted,  clean  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  glass  and  cement  the  whole  by  smearing  the 
edges  with  Canada  balsam.  Place  the  completed  filter  in  the  supplementary  lens  holder 
and  fasten  firmly  in  place  by  inserting  the  ring,  A. 

Of  course  the  fiJter  can  be  used  only  with  panchromatic  or  spectrum  plates  which 
are  sensitive  to  wave-lengths  of  about  0.000072  cm.  The  ordinary  orthochromatic,  iso- 
chromatic,  or  trichromatic  plates  will  not  do.  The  first  radiations  emitted  by  the  filter, 
if  prof>erIy  constructed,  are  near  wave-length  o  000065  cm  and  therefore  the  photographs 
will  include  a  small  but  yet  sufficient  part  of  the  infra-red  region.  Wave-lengths  of 
O.OOOOQ5  cm  can  be  recorded,  however,  by  supersensitizing  the  plates  with  alizarine  blue 
S,  compounded  with  silver  nitrate  and  ammonia. 

The  exposure  must  be  found  by  experiment,  as  the  photographic  intensity  of  these 
waves  cannot  be  accurately  judged  by  the  ordinary  methods.  As  a  guide  to  experimenta- 
tion, however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  correct  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  in  the 
middle  of  June  at  noon  in  intense  sunlight  is  about  five  minutes  with  a  diaphragm  aper- 
ture of /:i6. 


RETOUCHING  K4ATERIALS 


RETOUCHER,  whom  I  once  knew,  had  an  outfit  which  consisted 
of  a  small  piece  of  lead  pencil,  a  bottle  of  home-made  medium, 
a  second-rate  sable,  and  a  chunk  of  hard  Indian  red  water-color. 
The  pencil  was  of  no  particular  t^uality,  and  the  medium  was 
merely  a  mixture  of  rosin  and  methylated  spirit. 

To  any  other  skilled  craftsman  an  outfit  of  this  type  would 

be    not  only  useless,  but  ridiculous,  yet  it  is  no  uncommon 

thing  to  come  across  retouchers  working  with  tools  little  better 

than  those  1  have  described.    And  I  must  admit  that  the  work 

done  with  that  particular  outfit  was  excellent.    But  having  admitted  that,l  am  not  going 

to  admit  that  the  average  retoucher  can  work  under  the  same  conditions  without  the  work 

suffering,  or  that  my  friend's  work  would  not  have  been  better  had  he  taken  an  interest 

in  his  tool  box. 

There  are  many  outside  this  branch  of  photography  who  think  that  a  pencil,  or  a 
pencil  and  a  brush,  are  the  only  things  used  in  retouching,  but  retouchers  of  experience 
know  that  a  very  large  number  of  things  have  their  uses.  There  are  so  many  that  we 
might  easily  divide  them  into  five  classes,  viz.,  pencils,  brushes,  knives,  paints  and  stains 
and  mediums. 

Unless  a  retoucher  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  restricted  to  ong  class  of  negative  on  one 
kind  of  plate  or  film,  no  single  kind  of  pencil  will  cover  everything  with  full  satisfaction. 
Two  or  three  grades,  say  iB,  HB,  and  H,  or  their  equivalents,  will  nearly  always  be  found 
to  repay. the  extra  trouble  in  keeping  and  sharpening.  Before  the  war  I  do  not  remember 
everseeinganythingbut  loose  leads  in  screw-top  holders  used  for  retouching,  but  when  these 
became  scarce,  as  they  did  in  many  places,  drawing  pencils  seemed  to  become  com- 
mon among  retouchers.  Of  the  two,  there  islittle  to  choose  except  that  the  pencils  are 
more  easily  broken.  To  prevent  this  1  havefoundastiffpaper  tube  every  serviceable.  It 
is  made  by  wetting  a  strip  of  paper  with  gum  or  peiste  and  winding  it  round  the  pencil 
until  a  tube  is  formed.  The  tube  is  slipped  off  the  pencil  and  allowed  to  dry  hard  before 
being  put  into  use.  For  some  unknown  reason,  leads  without  wood  are  not  comnonly 
stocked  by  artists'  sundrymen,  or  at  least  i  have  always  experienced  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing them,  and  when  good  pencils  can  be  bought  in  almost  any  city  street  there  is  not  much 
inducement  to  ferret  about  for  the  uncovered  leads.  It  is  possible  to  strip  the  pencils 
and  transfer  the  leads  to  holders,  but  unless  one  is  very  skilful  this  may  prove  a  very  ex- 
pensive and  irritable  process.  I  have  tried  Venus,  Velvet,  Royal  Sovereign  and  Winsor& 
Newton's  pencils  with  every  one  satisfactory,  my  choice  beingmoreorlessforthe"'Winton" 
pencil  of  Winsor  &  Newton. 

There  are  more  than  two  ways  of  sharpening  a  retouching  lead,  but  there  areonlytwo 
which  are  really  expeditious  and  satisfactory.  One  is  to  rub  the  lead  on  a  solid  block  of 
sand  paper,  revolving  it  at  the  same  time  so  that  the  grinding  is  done  fairly  evenly 
all  round.  To  guard  against  breaks  and  to  hasten  the  sharpening  a  finger  tip  is  pressed  on 
the  lead  where  it  rests  on  the  sand  paper.  TTie  other  way,  which  is  qiucker  and  cleaner, 
is  to  fold  a  piece  of  sand  paper  and  hold  it  in  the  left  hand  with  the  ojjen  edges  facing  the 
right  hand.  The  pencil  or  lead,  with  about  two  inches  of  lead  exposed,  is  held  in  the  right 
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hand,  the  lead  pointing  towards  the  paper.  Putting  the  lead  into  the  folded  paper  it  is 
worked  in  and  out  rapidly  and  revolved  at  the  same  time,  the  result  being  an  extremely 
fine  point  in  a  very  short  time  without  risk  of  breakage.  The  sand  paper  should  be  fine, 
and  the  piece  large  enough  to  allow  the  edges  to  be  turned  back  over  the  finger  and  thumb. 
This  precaution  will  prevent  the  lead  stabbing  one  in  the  case  of  it  slipping  from  between 
the  folded  paper  when  sharpening  rapidly.  Through  using  too  small  a  piece  of  sand 
paper  when  sharpening  rapidly  I  once  had  my  thumb  mottled  with  points  of  retouching 
lead. 

The  only  brushes  known  to  some  young  photographers  are  "spotting"  brushes.  As  to 
just  what  constitutes  a  spotting  brush  they  are  not  always  very  certain.  The  brushes  sold 
under  this  title  are  invariably  short-handled  sables,  similar  to  those  used  in  water-color 
drawing,  and  artists"  sables  are  at  least  as  good  as  anything  for  this  work.     Unfortunately, 
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sables  of  any  quality  are  rather  dear;  one  can  pay  as  much  as  $i.  for  a  single  brush  of  a 
suitable  size.  Second-quality  brushes  are  cheaper  and  good  enough  for  most  purposes. 
Siberians,  which  run  about  .25  each,  can  be  used  for  blocking  out,  except  where  there  is 
very  fine  detail ;  and  with  skill  these  brushes  will  spot,  but  for  regular  work  the  sable  is 
essential.  For  filling  in  masses  of  opaque  when  blocking  out  large  negatives,  a  camel's  hair 
mop  is  very  useful,  but  a  common  practice  is  to  cover  such  spaces  with  gummed  paper 
which  will  not  rub  off  or  abrade  other  negatives  happening  to  come  into  contact  with  it.  An 
uncommon  type  of  brush  with  retouchers  is  the  stencilling  brush  that  is  made  for  "Flores- 
can"  work.  With  this  brush,  paint  put  on  to  the  back  of  a  negative  can  be  stippled  or 
"scrambled"  into  the  softest  of  clouds  or  vignettes.  Negatives  can  be  built  up  in  this 
way,  and  the  printer  saved  much  "dodging."  Talking  about  brushes,  the  glass  brush  also 
has  its  uses.  But  this  "brush"  is  more  of  a  knife  than  a  brush,  being  used  for  local  reduc- 
tion of  density.  Then  there  is  the  air-brush,  which  though  not  like  a  brush,  acts  as  one. 
Water-color  or  dye  can  be  brushed  on  the  gelatine  side  of  a  glass  negative  or  on  both  sides 
of  a  film.  On  the  back  of  a  glass  negatives  thin  red  varnish  can  be  used  if  a  base  of  matt 
varnish  is  first  laid  on.  But  varnish  messes  the  instrument,  and  if  it  is  used  extra  care  is 
necessary  in  cleaning.  When  air-brushing  a  negative,  the  image  should  be  shielded  to 
prevent  any  spray  from  reaching  it.  This  is  necessary  unless  one  is  very  expert  with  such 
work.  The  water-color  or  dye  should  be  fairly  strong  and  the  air  pressure  high  to  get  the 
best  results. 

A  doubtful  point  with  some  spotters  is  the  size  of  brush  best  suited  to  their  work. 
It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  small  brushes  would  necessarily  do  finer  work,  but  this 
does  not  always  follow.  What  is  essential  is  strength  and  point,  and  these  are  often  more 
noticeable  in  a  large  brush.  But  individual  taste  varies.  I  prefer  a  No.  2  for  spotting  and 
Nos.  3  and  8  for  blocking  out.  At  times  I  come  across  a  No.  o  which  is  beautiful  for  delicate 
work,  but  it  is  not  often.  For  edging  a  painted  vignette,  a  No.  3  stencil  brush  is  about 
right.  Air-brushes  also  have  their  sizes,  and  here  I  prefer  the  No.  2  "Color  Spray."  A 
point  about  all  brushes  (and  pencik,  knives,  etc.)  is  the  thickness  of  the  handle.  It  seems 
usual  to  make  handles  in  proportion  to  the  hair,  lead,  or  blade  carried,  instead  of  to  the 
hand ,  and  I  find  many  handles  are  too  thin  altogether  to  hold  for  long  without  inconvenience, 
if  not  actual  cramp.  U'inding  such  thin  handles  with  lantern  slide  binding  to  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  grip  results  in  better  and  easier  work.  I  once  knew  an  artist  who  stuck 
all  his  brush  handles  through  pierced  corks  for  the  same  purpose,  though  this  would  be 
going  to  extremes  for  anyor^  not  possessing  an  obvious  fist. 

Some  retouchers  arc  very  particular  about  their  knives.  Others  seldom  or  never  use 
or^,  and  when  they  do  their  pocket-knives  do  duty.  As  it  happens,  this  is  a  place  where  the 
actual  instrument  is  not  by  any  means  so  important  as  the  skill  behind  it,  and  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  the  pocket-knife  will  do  better  work  than  a  first-class  special  knife  in 
the  hands  of  a  novice.  The  Bruce  retouching  knife  is  well  knouTi,  and  special  knives  are 
also  made  and  supplied  by  dealers;  but  whatever  knife  is  favored,  to  get  the  best  from  it, 
it  must  be  kept  sharp.  Not  ever\-one  can  sharpen  a  knife  to  the  required  edge,  and  it  may 
l>ay  to  have  one's  knife  seen  to  occasionally  by  a  cutler.  Another  factor  in  knifing  is  the 
state  of  the  film.  It  should  be  bone  dr\',  aiKl  a  good  plan  is  to  warm  a  n^ative  before 
attempting  to  knife  it.  For  large  patches  of  reduction  the  glass  brush  or  a  dab  of  metal 
polish  on  a  bit  of  u^ash  leather  u  ill  prove  easier  than  the  knife.  Another  dodge  is  to  rub 
the  negative  with  a  mixture  of  methylated  spirit,  water,  and  borax.  A  pinch  of  borax 
in  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  it  is  added  to  about  three  ounces  of  spirit,  this  making  a 
very  cffectix-e  reducer  of  dry  negatives.     It  can  also  be  used  on  bromide  and  gaslight 
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prints.     The  preponderance  of  spirit  in  the  mixture  precludes  any  wetting  of  the  gelatine 
which  would  delay  further  work. 

The  retoucher's  palette  should  not  be  limited  to  a  piece  of  hard,  black  water-color. 
Lamp  black,  Indian  red  and  neutral  tint  are  all  useful,  and  a  china  palette  to  carry 
them  is  not  a  luxury.  Tube  colors  are  cleaner  than  cakes  or  pans,  as  sufficient  for  the  day 
only  can  be  put  out  fresh  each  day.  Black  and  neutral  tint  will  cover  all  ordinary 
spotting  and  vignetting  or  working  up  on  the  reverse  side,  while  the  Indian  red  is  good 
for  very  opaque  work,  such  as  blocking  out.  The  proprietary  articles  for  blocking  out  are 
too  well  known  to  need  mention  here,  though  I  may  refer  to  one  which  was  not  primarily 
intended  for  the  work  but  is  nevertheless  excellent.  It  is  process  biack.  Any  yellow, 
orange  or  red  dye  can  be  used  on  a  negative,  either  from  a  hand  brush  or  an  air-brush. 
Red  ink  is  very  serviceable  for  one.  It  should  be  remembered  though,  that  dye  is  not 
so  easily  removed  as  paint  in  the  case  of  error.  When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  a  weak 
bath  of  sulphuric  acid  will  often  do  the  trick. 
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I  have  tried  most  of  the  made-up  mediums  on  the  market  and  found  them  all  useful. 
They  differ  in  strength  and  "fee!,"  but  will  all  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  intended. 
When  a  retoucher  complains  that  a  medium  is  too  strong,  or  not  strong  enough,  it  may  be 
that  it  does  not  suit  his  touch  and  pencil.  A  softer  or  harder  pencil  may  be  all  that  is 
required.  Medium  can  be  made  fairly  easily,  but  as  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  rosin 
about,  and  so  many  qualities  of  turpentine  and  other  solvents,  formulae  are  not  very 
decisive.  There  is  no  harm,  however,  in  a  retoucher  experimenting  for  him  or  herself  if  a 
home-made  medium  is  desired.  Good  violin  rosin  and  methylated  spirit  (or  better  still, 
rectified  spirit)  will  make  a  workable  medium.  Or  rosin  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  tur- 
pentine, kerosene  and  linseed  oil,  the  proportions  of  which  can  be  varied  to  give  differing 
mediums,  always  keeping  the  turps  in  excess  of  the  other  constituents.  Gum  sandarac 
is  used  sometimes  in  addition  to  the  rosin,  but  when  mixtures  become  complicated  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  not  best  to  buy  a  ready-made  medium  instead.  Var- 
nishes also  can  be  bought  ready  for  use,  ordinary  clear  varnish  being  obtainable  for  warm 
or  cold  use.  It  is  not  so  popular  in  these  days  of  cheap  work  as  it  was  in  the  past,  but  it 
has  its  value,  and  it  is  useful  to  be  able  to  varnish  a  negative  when  necessity  arrives. 
Matt  varnish  is  very  often  useful  for  giving  a  working  base  on  the  glass  side  of  a  negative, 
and  its  use  does  not  demand  the  same  degree  of  care  and  skill  required  by  clear  varnish. 
With  varnishes  I  will  include  mucilage,  as  this  has  its  uses  in  a  similar  way.  For  undoing 
scratches  nothing  is  so  good  as  a  bath  of  mucilage.  Gelatine  solution,  gum  arable,  secco- 
tine  in  solution,  and  other  clear  gums  can  be  used.  The  mucilage  should  be  poured  into  a 
dish,  care  being  taken  to  keep  out  dust  or  other  foreign  matter.  Bubbles  also  must  be 
avoided.  The  negative  is  slid  cleanly  under  the  solution,  and  once  completely  covered 
it  is  removed  as  carefully  and  put  to  dry  in  a  dust-proof  place.  If  cleanly  performed,  this 
operation  will  fill  in  scratches  in  such  a  way  that  the  negative  can  be  enlarged  from  by 
condensed  light  without  the  scratches  being  recorded.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  avoid  bubbles 
and  dust,  but  if  the  scratches  are  severe  or  numerous  this  method  is  better  than  tedious 
and  perhaps  unsatisfactory  spotting. 

In  conclusion,  although  I  have  numbered  many  retouching  implements  and  materials, 
I  have  not  exhausted  the  list.  But  from  those  I  have  mentioned  I  think  the  enthusiastic 
retoucher  who  has  not  yet  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  retouching  art  will  be  able  to 
select  a  useful  outfit.  —  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 


OPERATING  A  CX)MMERCIAL  FINISHING  PLANT  IN  THE 
WILDERNESS 

C.  W,  VISSER 
'S  I  had  better  say  that  I  am  the  only  telegraph  operator 
nely  railway  station  in  Northern  Ontario.  Between  the 
s  of  May  and  November,  perhaps  two  trains  stop — just 
loment  each  day.  The  population  of  this  settlement  is 
six  people,  only  —  and  of  the  six,  two  besides  myself 
conversational  English,  I  am  thirty-six  miles  from  the 
:  town  and  twenty  from  a  post-office.  Of  course  there  are 
:tric  lights  here,  nor  running  water,  yet  I  operate,  very 
bly,  a  complete  commercial  finishing  plant,  the  capacity 
of  which  is  five  hundred  prints  a  day  — all  in  spare  time. 
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My  duties  as  a  railway 
employee  cover  eight  hours, 
from  four  in  the  afternoon  un- 
til midnight.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  month  or  two 
during  the  wheat  rush  in  the 
winter,  I  haven't  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  the  company's  service. 
The  photographic  work  keeps 
me  from  going  crazy.  That, 
perhaps,  is  an  advantage.  It 
also  makes  money  for  me. 
That,  perhaps,  is  a  curse. 

I  acquired  my  first  cam- 
era in  i8q6.  It  was  a  gum 
coupon  premium.  Made  of 
cardboard  and  taking  a  plate 
2X2  inches,  its  chief  marvel 
was  that  it  made  an  occasional 
picture.  It  made  enough  to 
infect  me  with  the  virus,  any- 
way, and  the  "bug"  evidently  fell  on  fertile  ground.  I  soon  graduated  to  a  Brownie. 
The  films  then  in  use  could  be  developed  in  a  bright  orange  light  that  would  hardly  be 
safe  for  the  bromide  pajper  of  the  present  day.  And  curl  —  Heavens!  how  they  could 
curl.  We  used  to  soak  them  in  a  bath  of  glycerine  and  water  to  keep  them  straight — 
that  helped  a  little,  but  did  not  entirely  prevent  the  trouble. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  I  remember  using  a  succession  of  cameras,  each  a  little 
better  than  its  predecessor:  Premos,  Kodaks,  Thomton-Pickards,  Sandersons,  then 
Kodaks  with  anastigmatic  equipment  and  Compound  shutters  and  finally  the  Graflex 
with  its  Ic  Tessar  and  an  8  x  lo  field  camera  with  Protar  lens  and  a  battery  of  filters  and 
supplementary  lenses. 

My  entry  into  the  semi-professional  field  in  this  out-of-the-uay  place  was  caused 
partly  by  the  love  of  the  work  and  more  because  I  needed  the  money.  I  began  in  Octo- 
ber, 1Q16.  I  had  spent  two  years  working  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Sujperior  and 
had  accumulated  some  fine  negatives  taken  with  a  No.  i  Special  Kodak.  I  had  pictures 
of  deer  and  moose,  Indian  camps  and  a  few  trapping  pictures.  The  thought  occurred  to 
me  —  why  not  enlarge  them,  make  them  up  into  calendars  and  put  them  on  the  market  a 
month  before  Christmas?  So  I  bought  a  Bro>Miie  enlarging  box,  an  assortment  of 
cover  paper  and  bristol  board  and  started.  I  m.ade  an  assortment  of  ten  of  my  pictures, 
mounted  them  nicely,  with  date  pad,  and  sold  the  lot  for  $5.00.  I  disposed  of  twenty- 
one  sets  in  a  month.  At  the  time  of  year  when  I  put  this  assortment  on  the  market,  there 
are  many  more  trains  than  in  the  summer.  Many  of  them  stop  at  this  station  for  orders. 
I  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  place  my  calendars  before  prospective  customers  among  the 
conductors,  brakeman  and  engineers.  Scon  they  began  leaving  films  for  development. 
I  could  deliver  their  prints  in  two  days  or  less,  whereas,  in  the  nearest  to^n,  the  stores 
sent  them  to  Toronto  and  delivery  did  not  take  place  for  a  week. 

Business  increased  and  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  start  mixing  my  own  solutions. 
Gradually  I  fought  the  \k  ife  out  of  one  room  —  for  finishing  —  and  after  a  bitter  struggle  — 
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in  the  dead  of  winter  —  I  captured  a  dandy  pantry  adjacent  to  the  first  room,  for  a  dark- 
room. She  began  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  her  cause  and  with  hardly  a  flat  iron  I 
secured  one  more  room  for  my  daylight  enlarging  plant. 

In  contemplating  the  handling  of  any  amount  of  finishing,  I  had  three'major  problems 
to  deal  with;  light,  water  and  temperature.  Temperature,  jperhaps,  was^the greatest,  for 
in  this  northern  country  the  mercury  sometimes  descends  to  sixty  degrees  below  zero. 
Railway  stations  are  not  very  warmly  constructed  and  are  heated  only  by  coal  stoves. 
There  was  only  one  practical  kind  of  light  —  daylight.  I  simply  had  to  leam  to  gauge  its 
fluctuations  and  expose  prints  and  enlargements  accordingly.  That,  I  soon  accomplished, 
and  now  often  run  two  hundred  prints  without  a  mistake  in  exposure.  The  only  water  fit 
for  photographic  uses  here  is  that  from  the  spring-hole,  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
building.  It  is  impossible  to  construct  a  well  nearer,  on  account  of  the  rocky  formation 
of  the  site.  I  surmounted  the  water  difficulty  by  using  *'Hypono."  During  a  heavy 
day's  run,  i.  e.,  four  to  five  hundred  prints,  I  need  carry  only  about  six  pails  of  water,  and 
that  isn't  nearly  as  bad  as  it  sounds. 

The  question  of  developing  films,  especially  in  winter,  was  a  difficult  one.  Often  hav- 
ing as  many  as  fifty  rolls,  the  tank  method  seemed  to  be  the  only  way.  My  darkroom,  how- 
ever, would  not  accommodate  a  stove  and  at  night,  with  fires  banked,  solutions  in  a  tank 
would  become  so  cold  that  it  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  warm  them.  Many  morn- 
ings would  find  them  frozen.  In  fact,  so  much  was  against  the  tanks  that  I  abandoned 
the  idea.  Instead,  I  learned  to  develop  seven  rolls  at  a  time  in  a  tray.  I  can  develop 
fifty  rolls  an  hour  without  any  great  haste.  The  rolls  are  first  numbered  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  hypo  is  in  a  ten  quart  preserving  kettle.  I  have  an  8  x  lo  tray  near  by 
full  of  water  at  60°  F.  The  developer  is  prepared  — I  use  the  Akierican  Photography 
'Thermo  Chart"  and  the  pyro-soda  developer.  Shutting  the  door  of  the  darkroom,  I 
quickly  strip  the  protecting  paper  from  seven  rolls  and  one  by  one  place  them  in  the  tray 
of  water,  allowing  them  to  roll  up.  I  roll  them  up  and  down  until  they  are  thoroughly 
wetted  and  do  not  stick  at  any  point.  Next  I  transfer  them  one  at  a  time  to  the  developer. 
In  order  that  development  may  proceed  evenly,  after  I  get  three  rolls  in  I  give  the  first 
two  a  roll  up  and  down,  put  in  the  fourth  and  roll  one,  two  and  three,  put  in  the  fifth  and 
roll  one.  two,  three  and  four  and  so  on.  It  works  out  so  that  when  number  seven  is  in, 
number  one  only  requires  about  another  minute.  As  they  are  developed  they  are  given 
a  rinse  in  the  water  tray  and  thrown  into  the  hypo.  There  is  so  much  hypo  that  an  occa- 
sional stir  with  a  paddle  insures  even  fixation.  After  the  "run"  is  completed,  the  films  are 
rinsed  out  of  the  hyp)0,  given  three  or  four  minutes  in  Hypono,  then  three  rinses  in  cold 
water  and  hung  up  to  dry.     So  much  for  that. 

Referring  to  the  plan  of  the  printing  room,  the  reader  will  note  that  the  two  windows 
are  only  about  six  inches  apart.  The  upper  halves  of  these  are  covered  with  a  double 
layer  of  black  table  oilcloth.  On  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  table,  shown  in  the  plan, 
I  hang  a  focusing  cloth,  the  other  one  I  cover  with  orange  fabric.  Both  of  these  coverings 
are  attached  to  the  top  bar  of  the  lower  sash  and  when  not  in  use  are  simply  rolled  up. 
When  the  room  is  required  for  printing,  only  a  few  seconds  are  needed  to  prepare  it. 

I  use  an  8  X 10  frame  and  construct  my  own  masks  out  of  thin  cardboard.  They  are 
absolutely  non-slipping  and  give  an  even  white  margin  either  yi  inch  or  1-8  inch. 

Taking  all  the  films  of  a  size,  I  put  a  quantity  of  the  paper  in  the  left  hand  compart- 
ment of  the  drawer,  which  is  divided  into  three  sub-compartments  for  hard,  normal  and 
soft  emulsions  respectively.  With  the  negative  in  place  under  the  mask,  I  place  the  paper, 
number  it  with  the  order  number,  close  the  frame,  tilt  it  up  on  end  and  switch  the  focusing 
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cloth  to  one  side  for  the  required  length  of  time.  The  exposure  made,  the  frame  is  dropped 
down,  the  print  removed  and  thrown  in  the  right  hand  compartment  of  the  drawer,  and  a 
fresh  piece  of  pajper  taken. 

This  procedure  is  repeated  until  the  order  is  filled.  I  develop  each  order  as  soon  as  it 
is  all  printed  and  get  the  prints  into  the  hypo,  of  which,  in  this,  as  in  all  my  operations,  I 
use  plenty.  As  each  order  goes  in,  ALL  the  prints  therein  get  a  work  over.  When  the 
printing  and  fixing  is  all  done,  the  prints  are  rinsed,  "Hyponoed,"  given  a  wash  through 
three  or  four  changes  of  water  and  put  on  the  glossing  boards.  In  this  district  glossy 
prints  are  preferred.  It  suits  me  finely,  as  the  drying  and  straightening  of  matte  paper 
would  be  a  difficult  task  without  the  aid  of  modem  dryers. 

My  enlarger  is  a  simple  daylight  type,  set  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  to 
the  window  so  as  to  obtain  a  clear  sky  lighting.  It  is  capable  of  enlarging  up  to  24  x  24 
inches.  As  I  said  before,  the  enlarging  apparatus  has  a  room  to  itself.  The  upper  part 
of  the  window  is  covered  with  two  layers  of  orange  fabric,  which  gives  a  safe  and  an  ample 
illumination  for  developing  bromide  paper.  Enlargement  is  fast.  At  noon,  using  /:i6 
and  enlarging  from  2  x  3,  to  8  x  10,  twenty  seconds  gives  a  snappy  print  from  a  normal 
negative.  The  apparatus,  of  course,  allows  of  all  the  tricks  of  that  branch,  such  as  dodging 
diffusion  printing,  and  so  on.  I  made  my  own  26"  x  26"  trays  out  of  half  inch  boards  and 
lined  them  with  table  oilcloth.  It  needs  changing  occasionally,  but  I  find  the  trays  quite 
satisfactory  and  much  cheaper  than  those  sold. 

One  day  three  years  ago  I  received  an  order  for  an  enlargement  in  colors.  I  sent  it 
to  Toronto  for  coloring  and  when  it  came  back,  I  decided  I  could  do  as  well  myself.  Ac- 
cordingly I  bought  a  set  of  Eastman  Photo  Tints  and  went  at  it.  At  first  it  was  heart- 
breaking —  so  many  enlargements  were  spoiled,  but  after  a  time  I  succeeded  in  turning 
out  salable  work.  I  then  tried  the  transparent  oil  colors  and  after  a  years'  practice  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  out  10  x  12  enlargements,  of  my  own  subjects,  that  sold  easily  for  $8.00 
each.  Since  then,  I  have  made  some  fine  copies  of  Art  Gallery  subjects  in  Toronto  and 
elsewhere  on  panchromatic  plates;  enlarged  and  colored  them  in  oils,  and  have  sold  a 
number  at  rather  fancy  prices.  It  is  mighty  interesting  work  and  I  am  planning,  if  pos- 
sible, to  develop  a  market  for  that  class  of  work  that  will  allow  me  to  devote  all  of  my  time 
to  it. 

No  doubt  some  of  you  will  say,  as  you  read  this,  **if  he  can  do  so  well,  why  doesn't  he 
get  out  of  the  bush."  Really,  I  do  not  know  why.  I  have  lived  so  long  in  it  that  neither 
my  wife  or  myself  would  be  altogether  happy  elsewhere.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why 
people  stay  in  these  lonely  places  —  unless  you  understood  the  wild,  I  could  not  explain. 
Robert  W.  Service,  the  Canadian  poet,  in  **The  Songs  of  a  Sourdough,"  explains  it  about 
as  well  as  can  be  done.  There  is  a  peace  and  a  contentment  here  that,  to  us  at  any  rate, 
cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  So  here  we  stay  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  —  and 
spend  the  other  two  in  travel,  hither  and  yon,  and  are  always  glad  to  get  home. 


It  is  often  required  to  remove  films  from  spoilt  plates  for  printing  from  roll-film  n^a- 
tives,  trimming  prints,  cover  glasses  for  slides,  passe-partout,  and  other  purposes  when  it  is 
necessary  that  the  glass  should  be  quite  free  from  scratches.  It  will  be  found  that  if  the 
spoilt  negative  is  taken  from  the  fixing  bath,  and  put  straight  aside  to  dry  without  any 
washing,  when  dry  the  film  may  be  easily  stripped  from  the  glass  by  one  comer.  Old 
negatives  may  be  given  a  hypo  bath,  and  treated  in  this  way  with  the  same  result. 
The  above,  though  simple,  is  quite  effective  and  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  doing  this 
job,  and  certainly  has  econcmy  in  the  materials  required  to  commend  it. — Amateur 
Photographer. 
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THE  LITTLE  FARM  G.  A.  ChaTTERTON 

nizant  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  original  scene  abandoned  ice  boats  frozen  in  the  ice  and 

I  consider  it  a  success.     I  dare  say  that  many  snow,  forming  a  very  pleasing  triangle  bi- 

thoisands  of  tourists  (most  of  them  with  sected  by  the  long  reflection  of  the  rising 

cameras)  from  probably  every  State  in  the  sun  shining  through  the  frosty  morning  mists, 

Lbion  have  passed  this  same  spot,  and   I  and  every  day  the  picture  changed.     I  toted 

doubt  if  any  ever  thought  of  photographing  my  camera  out  several  times,  but  the  light- 

this  subject,  unless  he  had  a  blowout,  and  ing  was  unfortunately  poor  when  I  was  pre- 

then  the  chances  are  he  would  not  have  sat  pared,  so  I  didn't  get  liie  picture  on  paper, 

down  to  rest,     I  merely  mean  to  show  thai  However,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment 

by  accident  I  found  a  picture  that  pleased  from  that  scene,  and  it  is  one  that  is  pre- 

me.  and  couldn't  find  any  when  I  was  looking  served  in  my  memory  as  a  pleasant  thought, 

for  them,  because  most  of  the  time  we  go  A  while  ago  1  took  a  trip  with  several 

about  blind  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  friends  into  the  great  north  woods  to  hunt 

Here  is  one  way  to  achieve  a  better  per-  ducks  and  muskellonge  and  pictures.  We  got 
spective:  acquire  the  habit  of  picture  hunt-  numerous  ducks,  a  few  "muckies"  and 
ing.  One  doesn't  even  have  to  have  a  camera  quantities  of  photographs;  so  many  of  the 
with  him.  Let  the  eye  be  the  lens,  the  brain  latter,  in  fact,  that  I  made  up  quite  a  com- 
the  developer,  and  tiie  print  the  picture  on  plete  book  of  the  trip  for  each  of  the  party, 
the  mind.  A  good  book  on  pictorial  com-  which  is  highly  prized  by  all  who  went. 
position  contains  the  essential  rules  of  the  Amongthecollectionisonepicturewhichthe 
game,  and  the  imagination  will  do  the  rest,  others  pass  by,  and  which  I  consider  my  big- 
On  tedious  train  trips,  or  auto  tours  or  hikes  gest  catch.  It  is  of  a  gigantic  lone  pine  tree 
afoot,  the  field  is  unlimited  to  play  this  standing  among  the  dead  stumps  of  the  cut- 
game,  and  thereby  the  journey  is  made  much  over  forest,  left  for  some  unknown  reason 
more  enjoyable.  Take  all  the  scenes  that  by  the  fatal  march  of  the  woodsmen  of  a 
one  passes,  search  out  the  pleasing  lines  and  generation  ago.  I  have  enlarged  the  nega- 
planes.  look  for  the  right  atmosphere  —  in  tive  by  means  of  a  soft-focus  lens,  and  have 
short,  compose  the  picture  in  the  mind,  the  print  hanging  in  my  den  as  an  expression 
By  doing  this  we  will  find  ourselves  tarrying  of  one  prominent  phase  of  the  north  country. 
here,  going  out  of  our  way  there,  perhaps,  Most  of  my  friends  say  that  it  is  "kind  of 
but  we  will  have  lots  of  fun  on  the  way.  dim,"  and  ask  why  1  don't  put  up  the  one 

Routes  we  take  every  day  sometimes  be-  of  the  big  string  of  fish,  but  I  believe  it 

come  monotonous,  if  we  can  discover  noth-  means  much  more  than  a  string  of  fish  or  a 

mg  new  of  interest.  Last  winter,  every  mom-  piece  of  string.      I  am  just  conceited  enough 

ing  on  my  way  to  work  !  passed  along  a  lake  to  think  that  the  others  "don't  get  it,"  and 

where   near    the    shore    there   were    three  I  wonder  if  they  got  the  enjoyment  out  of 


by  trimming  off  a  good  slice  at  the  bottom  of 
the  picture  which  would  remove  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  open  book.  I  f  this  were  done  the 
figure  of  the  little  girl  would  gain  in  prom- 
inence and  the  picture  would  tell  its  story  far 
more  effectively.  Made  in  California  with  a 
5x7  King  camera  fitted  with  a  Zeiss  an- 
astigmat  lens  of  12  inches'  focal  length,  full 
opening,  light  from  one  window,  3  P.  M.  in 
November,  exposure  2  seconds,  plate  de- 
veloped with  M.  Q..  print  on  Artura  Iris  C. 


HER  FRIEND  W.  C.  TaKAGI 

the  outing  that' I  did. 

.A  little  training  in  the  line  of  the  pictorial 
can  do  as  much  for  happiness  as  the  study  of 
music  or  any  of  the  arts.  All  the  time,  any- 
where, we  may  practice,  and  the  more  *e  try 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful  the  more  we  can 
sincerely  say:  "Ain't  Nature  grand!"'  — 
G.  A.  GWTTERTON. 


HER  FRIEND 

The  chief  fault  in  this  very  interesting  por- 
trait study  is  that  there  are  too  many  differ- 
ent objects  included  in  the  picture  and 
these  scattered  highlights  make  the  picture 
"spotty."  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  in- 
clude some  other  dolls  and  toys  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  idea  of  the  story,  but  in  this 
respect  there  is  scope  for  the  exercise  of  in- 
genuity and  skill  in  suggesting  these  dis- 
carded toys  without  making  them  too  obvi- 
ous. We  think  the  large  book  in  the  fore- 
ground is  quite  unnecessary  and  this  is  the 
chief  contributing  cause  of  the  lack  of  sim- 
plicity. This  might  very  easily  be  remedied 
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USING  ROLL   FILMS    IN   A    PLATE 
CAMERA 

In  American  Photography  for  January, 
iQio,  there  is  an  interesting  article  entitled, 
"Using  Plates  in  a  Roll  Film  Camera,"  by 
A.  M.  Candy.  As  stories  sometimes  start, 
"that  reminds  me"  of  an  experience  of  my 
own.  While  away  from  home  and  accom- 
panied by  the  two  cameras  which  usually  go 
where  I  do,  a  roll  film  Ansco  V,  P.  No.  j, 
^K  x  yyi-  with  Tessar  Z^.  j  and  a  yJ4  "  4K 
plate  camera  with  double  extension  bellows 
(equipment  selected  after  counsel  with  the 
editorial  staff  of  American  Photography 
several  years  ago  and  found  to  be  exactly 
suited  to  my  individual  needs),  I  had  used 
more  plates  than  I  expected  to  and  my  supply 
was  exhausted.  I  found  a  coat  of  arms  which 
I  wished  to  copy,  and  that  job  demanded  a 
camera  with  double  extension  bellows  and 
focusing  screen.  I  tried  to  buy  more  plates, 
but  there  were  no  quarter  plates  to  be  had  in 
that  town  and  I  did  not  have  time  to  wait 
for  some  to  be  sent  to  me.  I  was  up  against 
the  proposition  of  doing  the  work  with  the 
materials  at  hand  or  not  doing  it  at  all. 

I  first  took  two  of  my  poorest  glass  nega- 
tives and  with  hot  water  and  Gold  CXist 
washing  powder  1  washed  the  glass  abso- 
lutely clean.  I  then  took  a  roll  of  film  and 
cut  off  two  pieces  about  4  inches  long  and 
loaded  these  pieces  of  unexjjosed  film  into 
the  plate-holder  by  placing  the  film  back 
of  the  cleaned  glass,  doing  this  in  an  inn- 
provised  "darkroom."  While  the  pieces  of 
film  would  curl  up  if  used  alone,  by  placing 
the  glass  over  them,  they  kept  the  film  out 
smooth  and  straight.  I  was  then  ready  for 
business  and  used  my  plate  camera  just  as 
if  I  had  plates  in  my  plate-holder,  except 
that  after  getting  exact  focus,  I  moved  the 
lens  backward  the  thickness  of  the  cleaned 
glass  to  compensate  for  the  film  being  back 
of  the  glass  instead  of  in  front  of  it.     My 


copy  of  the  coat  of  arms  was  all  I  could  have 
secured  had  I  used  a  regular  glass  plate  and 
the  "day  was  saved.'  Since  the  above 
experience  I  have  used  pieces  of  roll  film  y}^ 
X  lo  in  an  old  8  x  lo  view  camera  to  make  a 
negative  for  a  double  postcard,  as  I  had  no 
lai^e  plates  on  hand  and  only  that  one  de- 
mand for  the  double  postcard  size  negative. 
In  cutting  the  film  1  found  it  worked  well 
to  unroll  the  roll  to  the  point  where  the  film 
is  secured  to  the  paper,  then  fasten  that  end 
of  the  film  to  a  board  or  shelf  with  a  couple 
of  push  pins,  then  unroll  some  more  film  and 
cut  off  the  length  desired.  I  found  it  more 
convenient  when  using  a  piece  of  film  lo 
inches  long  to  fasten  die  film  to  the  back 
side  of  the  cleaned  glass  with  bits  of  gummed 
paper,  laying  the  glass  down  first,  then  laying 
the  film  on  it  with  the  sensitive  side  down  and 
after  securing  the  film  to  the  glass,  turn  the 
glass  over  and  load  it  in  the  plate4ioider. 
When  1  developed  the  lo-inch  pieces  of  film, 
1  used  my  film  tank  by  rolling  the  film  inside 
the  apron  of  the  tank,  while  in  the  darkroom, 
but  the  small  pieces  of  film  can  be  developed 
in  a  tray.  —  G.  Myron  Allen 


DEAR  SANTA  CLAUS 

This  is  a  picture  that  is  unusually  attrac- 
tive both  on  account  of  its  subject  and  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  treated.  The  lighting  is  particularly 
good  and  the  child  appears  to  be  entirely 
natural  and  at  ease.  The  only  modification 
we  would  suggest  is  to  trim  half  an  inch  from 
the  top  of  the  picture,  as  there  is  just  a  little 
too  much  space  at  the  top.  We  do  not  think 
the  lettering  on  the  background  is  altogether 
to  be  commended.  To  use  direct  sunlight  in 
lighting  a  figure  needs  considerable  skill,  but 
that  it  can  be  done  effectively  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  done 
in  "Dear  Santa  Claus."  Made  with  a  Cycle 
Graphic  camera,  5x7,  Goerz  Dagor  lens  of 
6  inches'  focal  length,  used  at/:  12,  sunlight 
at  2  P.  M.  in  June,  exposure  2  seconds, 
Ciamer  Iso  Non-Halation  plate,  developed 
with  Adurol,  print  on  Cyko  Professional 
Studio. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

The  telephoto  attachment  is  a  negative 
lens  with  photographic  corrections,  which  is 
mounted  behind  a  good  photographic  lens 


DEAR  SANTA  CLAUS  AmANDO  CeSPEDES 

in  a  telescopic  tube  with  appropriate  mark- 
ing, showing  the  separation  of  the  tele- 
photo  element  frcm  the  lens  itself.  Every 
time  we  change  the  separation,  we  effect  a  , 
change  in  focal  length  from  three  times  the 
focus  of  the  lens  up  to  eight  or  ten  times. 
Remembering  the  image  size  relations,  we 
have  now  possible  the  rnaking  of  large  images 
of  distant  objects,  which  will  show  up  on  the 
ground  plate  from  three  to  ten  times  as  lai^e 
in  any  direction  as  the  regular  lens  itself. 

Some  of  you  may  ask,  "Why  use  a  tele- 
photo  lens  when  a  long  focus  simple  lens 
would  do?"  There  is  a  further  advantage 
in  the  telephoto  system  in  the  fact  that  the 
camera  extension  is  not  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  photographic  lenses  and  very  long 
focus  lenses,  even  very  slow  in  speed,  would 
represent  a  considerable  expense. 

Telephoto  work  demands  absolutely  per- 
fect technique,  and  the  use  of  color  sensitive 
material,  ray  filters,  etc.  Every  defect  of 
the  positive  lens  is  going  to  be  magnified 
from  nine  to  one  hundred  times  according 
to  the  setting  of  the  telephoto,  so  that  you 
can  easily  appreciate  the  limitations  of  the 
apparatus. 


AN  ECONOMIC  NOTE 
At  the  present  time,  when  everyone  is 
endeavoring  to  practise  economy,  not  many 
workers  realize  the  saving  that  they  might 
effect  upon  their  printing  paper  by  using  a 
slightly  smaller  size,  such  as  j>^  x  z}i  for 
quarter-plate,  quarter^late  for  s  x  4,  5  x  4  or 
6  X  4>^  for  half-plate,  and  7  x  5  for  whole- 
plate  negatives.  Reflection  will  show  that  in 
nearly  ever>'  case  the  prints  have  to  be  trim- 
med down  to  something  near  this  size,  or  even 
smaller,  and  as  these  trimmings  represent  so 
much  waste,  there  is  every  reason  for  the 
course  mentioned  above.  Though  the  sav- 
ing may  not  be  very  great,  it  is  the  parts  that 
make  the  whole,  and  here  is  one  way  of 
economizing  without,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
endangering  theultimatesuccess  of  our  work, 
which  is  far  from  real  economy. — AmaUur 
Photographer. 


There  are  fixed  telephoto  lenses  where  the 
lens  has  one  magnincacion  only  and  the 
advantage  of  a  short  back  focus  with  a  very 
long  equivalent  focus.  Such  lenses  are  the 
Ross  Telecentric.  the  Teiar  and  certain 
Dallmeyer   types. 


HOW  CAN  SLCH  THINGS  BE  TAKEN? 
Here  is  a  ptizzle  picture  that,  at  first 
glance,  is  quite  mystifying.  It  is  not  a  phor 
tograph  of  the  moon  or  of  the  planet,  Mars. 
\\>iat  is  it?  We  invite  our  readers  to  guess 
what  it  is.  The  picture  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  m>-stcry  were  sent  to  us  by  our 
friend  Herman  Boers  of  the  L.  Black  Com- 
pany, Detroit.  Mich.  It  is  absurdly  simple 
when  you  know  what  it  is  and  ftc  wonder 
how  many  n  ill  be  able  to  find  out  how  the 
picture  was  made. 


THE  MERCURY-FERROUS  OXALATE 
METHOD  OF  INTENSIFICATION 
Anyone  who  has  intensified  a  negative  with 
mercury  and  ammonia,  and  then  tried  to  re- 
peat the  operation  knows  that  it  is  not  practi- 
cal. Not  only  does  thenegative  gain  nothing 
in  density,  but  it  suffers  from  stains  or  patch- 
iness.  There  is  one  modification  of  mercury 
intensifier  which  is  not  open  to  this  objection, 
but  can  be  applied  over  and  over  again  if 
need  be,  each  application  increasing  the  con- 
trast to  a  definite  degree.  This  particular 
process  is  that  in  which  the  bleached  image 
is  darkened  by  means  of  ferrous  oxalate. 

The  intensification  is  best  carried  out  by 
daylight  throughout,  and  should  not  be  put 
in  hand  until  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hypo 
has  been  completely  eliminated.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  sure  of  this  by  well 
washing  w ith  water,  in  the  usual  way,  and 
leaving  the  negative  for  half  an  hour  in  a  solu- 
tion of  alum.  A  convenient  strength  is  one 
ounce  of  ordinary  or  potash  alum  to  a  pint  of 
water.  Hot  water  should  be  used  to  dissolve 
the  alum,  and  the  solution  is  ready  for  use  as 
soon  as  it  is  cold,  and  can  be  poured  back 
and  used  o\er  and  over  again,  provided  it 
keeps  clear.  This  will  not  only  decompose 
the  last  traces  of  h\-po  (which  should  not  be 
present),  but  will  also  harden  the  gelatine, 
which  is  desirable. 

After  the  alum  the  negative  may  be  washed 
in  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  and  is  then 
in  the  best  condition  for  bleaching.  It  is 
bleached  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a 


saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  and 
water,  three  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  being 
added  to  each  ounce  oi  the  mixture.  When 
it  is  thoroughly  whitened  right  through  it 
may  be  taken  out  and  washed. 

The  intemiediate  washing  should  be  done 
^ith  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  place  of 
water,  say,  one  ounce  of  acid  to  eight  or  ten 
pints  of  water,  and  after  half  a  dozen  changes 
in  this  the  negative  should  be  left  in  distilled 
water  for  five  minutes,  well  drained,  and 
put  into  a  fresh  bath  of  distilled  water  for 
the  same  time.  This  is  important,  as,  with- 
out it.  thcoxalate  solution  will  react  with  the 
salts  of  lime  always  present,  more  or  less,  in 
ordinary  water,  and  will  form  calcium  oxa- 
late, which  is  insoluble,  and  will  leave  stains 
in  the  film. 

After  washing  the  negative  is  put  into  fer- 
rousoxalatesolutiontodarken.  Thisismade 
by  mixing  a  saturated  solution  of  iron  sul- 
phate with  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
oxalate.  The  iron  must  be  added  to  the 
oxalate,  and  not  vice  versa,  or  a  clear  liquid 
will  not  be  obtained.  Two  drams  of  the  iron 
solution,  not  more,  should  be  taken  to  each 
ounce  of  theoxalate.  In  this  the  image  grad- 
ually darkens,  and  the  negative  should  be  left 
until  there  is  no  doubt  &iat  the  darkening 
action  has  gwie  right  through.  No  harm 
will  result  if  it  is  left  in  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Washing  completes  the  process.  For  the 
reason  already  named  the  negative  should  be 
washed  in  three  changes  of  distilled  water, 
five  minutes  in  each,  after  which  it  may  be 
given  a  rinse  in  plain  water,  and  set  up  to 
drain  and  dry.  —  Photography. 


THE  FAST  FREIGHT 
The  representation  of  motion  by  pho- 
tography is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  An 
artist  often  takes  liberties  with  actual  facts 
and  suggests  motion  in  ways  that  are  not 
possible  in  photography.  In  making  a  pic- 
ture of  a  train  traveling  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  the  artist  would  suggest  motion  by 
means  of  the  smoke  and  dust  caused  by  the 
passing  train  and  very  likely  he  would  ex- 
aggerate these  in  order  to  accentuate  the 
idea.  If  a  photograph  of  a  moving  train  is 
taken  with  a  short  enough  exposure  to 
"stop  the  motion,"  we  shall  nearly  always 
find  that  there  is  little  or  no  indication 
that  the  train  was  moving.  Even  if  steam  is 
issuing  from  the  funnel  it  is  not  entirely  con- 


THE  FAST  FREIGHT 


S.  H.  GOTTSCHO 


vincing,  because  that  often  occurs  when  the 
train  is  standing  still.  The  photographer 
may  follow  the  example  of  the  artist  and  take 
liberties  with  actual  facts  in  order  to  surest 
motion  and  one  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  an 
exposure  that  does  not  stop  the  motion  but 
that  gives  a  slightly  blurred  image  of  the 
moving  object.  This  must  not  be  overdone 
and  the  blurring  should  be  only  very  slight. 
In  Mr.  Gottscho's  study  of  "The  Fast 
Freight,"  a  slightly  longer  exposure  might 
have  made  the  picture  more  suggestive  of 
speed.  As  it  is  the  train  appears  to  be  sta- 
tionary and  if  it  were  not  for  the  title  it 
would  be  hard  to  guess  whether  it  were  mov- 
ing or  not.  This  print,  ^}4  x  6,  was  en- 
larged from  a  part  of  the  original  negative 
measuring  only  J^  of  an  inch  by  i^,  a 
Premoette  camera  w'as  used  with  an  R,R.  lens 
of  J  inches'  focal  length,  stop  U.  S.  8,  bright 
light  at  q  A.  M.  in  June,  exposure  i-ijth 
second, 
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HANDLING    ULTRA-RAPID    PLATES 

When  the  dull  winter  weather  comes  along, 
photographers  naturally  look  for  some  means 
of  keeping  their  exposures  short.  The  first 
thing  they  turn  to  is  an  ultra-rapid  plate. 
Those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  the 
handling  of  very  fast  plates,  however,  some- 
times meet  with  disappointment.  And  yet, 
there  is  really  no  reason  for  disappointment 
if  a  little  care  and  common  sense  are  used  in 
the  darkroom.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  certain  modifications  in  treatment 
will  be  necessary  when  a  very  fast  plate  is 
used  instead  of  one  of  moderate  speed. 

The  first  thing  is  to  see  that  the  darkroom 
lamp  is  safe.  A  light  that  is  comparatively 
safe  with  an  ordinary  plate  may  hopelessly 
fog  a  very  fast  plate.  1 1  is  a  good  plan  to  use 
as  little  light  as  possible,  especially  when 
loading  holders  and  when  taking  the  plates 
out  of  the  holders  and  putting  them  in  the 
developer.  It  is  during  these  operations 
that  the  plates  are  most  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  li^t,  because  all  plates  are  more  sensi- 
tive when  they  are  dry  than  they  are  after 
having  been  in  the  developer. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  even  with  the 
fastest  plates,  there  will  be  underexposure  in 
dull  weather.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the 
photographer  has  to  get  the  most  possible 
out  of  his  plates.  He  has  to  get  all  the  detail 
he  can  without  getting  harshness.  The  best 
way  to  do  this  is  to  develop  in  a  tank,  or,  if 
a  tray  is  used,  to  dilute  the  normal  developer 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and  to  pro- 
long development.  This  method  gives  far 
more  detail  in  the  shadows,  it  improves  the 
gradation,  and  it  does  not  clog  up  the  high- 
lights. 

The  temperature  of  the  developer  is  an- 
other important  matter.  Some  professionals 
never  use  a  thermometer.  These  men  would 
find  that  a  few  cents  spent  on  a  thermometer 
would  prove  one  of  the  best  investments  they 
ever  made.  The  best  average  temperature 
for  the  developer  is  65  **;  in  no  case  should  it 
drop  below  60  **.  1 1  is  quite  impossible  to  get 
uniform  results  with  fast  plates,  or  indeed, 
with  any  plates,  if  one  batch  is  developed  in  a 
solution  at  70**  and  another  in  a  solution  at 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  either,  that 
fast  plates  require  more  time  for  fixing  than 
do  those  of  moderate  speed.  1 1  is  a  mistake, 
when  using  any  brand  of  plates,  to  take  them 
out  of  the  fixing  bath  immediately  after  the 


milky  appearance  has  disappeared  from  the 
back,  but  with  ultra-rapid  plates  it  is  more 
necessary  than  ever  that  this  mistake  should 
be  avoided.  Fixing  should  be  allowed  to  go 
on  for  at  least  four  or  five  minutes  after  all 
the  visible  silver  has  disappeared. 

An  ultra-rapid  plate  is  a  real  help  to  pro- 
fessionals at  this  time  of  the  year.    Such  a 
plate  as  Seed  30  enables  operators  to  get 
negatives  of  restless  sitters  on  dull  days, 
when  with  a  plate  of  slower  brand  it  would 
be  quite  impossible.    And  the  Seed  Graflex 
is  also  being  used  to  excellent  advantage 
where  even  greater  speed  then  the  Seed  30 
possesses  is  essential.     For  portraiture,  how- 
ever, the  r^ular  Seed  developer,  not  the  con- 
trast developer,  should  be  used  for  the  Seed 
Graflex.    The  fast  plate  is  more  sensitive  to 
light,  therefore  a  safer  light,  or  less  light, 
should  be  used  in  the  darkroom.      It  is 
capable  of  building  up  a  good  negative  with  a 
very  short  exposure,  but  the  negative  image, 
with  all  its  shadow  and  half-tone,  cannot  be 
rushed  up  in  a  harsh,  strong  developer.    Seed 
30  and  Seed  Graflex  are  tihoroughly  reliable 
plates;  one  batch  does  not  differ  from  an- 
other in  speed,  in  fineness  of  grain,  or  in  scale 
of  gradation;    but  it  is  impossible  to  get 
uniform  results  if  the   developer  is    at    a 
temperature  of  70  **  for  one  batch  and  at  55  * 
for  another.  —  Photo  Digest. 

WAITING  FOR  THE  DIPPER 

One  of  the  most  desirable  qualifications  of 
a  genre  picture  is  naturalness  of  pose  and  ex- 
pression. In  fact,  we  might  say  that  this  is 
essential  to  its  success  and  that  without  it 
the  picture  is  a  failure.  This  quality  Mr. 
Bradford  has  obtained  to  perfection  in  his 
most  interesting  study,  'waiting  for  the 
Dipper."  Both  figures  are  delightfully  na- 
tural and  apf)ear  to  be  entirely  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  photographer 
near  them.  It  is  not  always  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  a  good  likeness,  to  show  the 
face  and  features  clearly.  The  face  of  the 
man  in  this  picture  is  in  shadow  and  he  is 
turned  away  from  the  camera,  yet  there  is  a 
lot  of  character,  individuality  and  personality 
in  the  attitude  and  in  what  we  can  see  of  the 
face.  We  feel  sure  it  is  a  characteristic  like- 
ness. The  boy  is  also  perfectly  natural  and 
is  really  "on  the  job."  This  quality  alone 
makes  this  picture  a  successful  one,  quite 
apart  from  its  excellent  technical  handling. 
N/Iade  with  a  4  x  5  Graflex  camera,  Euryplan 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  DIPPER 


W.  R.  Bram=idrd 


lens  of  7  inches'  focal  length,  used  at  /:5.6, 
bright  light  at  3  P.  M.  in  August,  exposure 
i-jo  second,  Eastman  Portrait  film  developed 
with  IDuratoI  in  a  tray,  enlargement  on 
Instanto  Soft  Matte. 


JUDGING  THE  DENSITY  OF  PAN- 
CHROMATIC PLATES 
Talking  with  a  photographer  some  time 
ago,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  considered  it  a  dimcuh  matter  to 
develop  a  panchromatic  plate  satisfactorily 
unless  tank  development  was  adopted,  which 
he  was  averse  from  doing.  His  idea  was  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  difficulty  to 
judge  of  the  density  of  the  negative  in  the 
very  feeble  light  of  the  darkroom.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  difficulty 
is  more  imaginary  than  real.  Our  own  plan 
is  to  handle  the  plates  as  far  as  possible  in 
ccwnplete  darkness,  when  loading  or  com- 


mencing development ;  when  this  operation  is 
Judged  to  be  about  half  complete,  there  is 
certainly  no  harm  in  examining  the  plate  by 
quite  an  ample  safe  light,  for  by  that  time 
the  emulsion  is  very  greatly  desensitized, 
and  there  is  little  fear  of  fog.  We  do  not 
wish  to  infer  that  liberties  may  be  taken  with 
panchromatic  plates  in  this  direction,  but 
rather  to  point  out  that  provided  reasonable 
care  is  taken,  no  harm  will  result  in  e;qx>sing 
the  plate  to  safe  light  for  even  longer  than 
the  average  photographer  takes  to  judge  the 
density  of  a  negative.  — B.  J. 


TELEPHOTO  HOODS 
Much  of  the  trouble  due  to  reflections  and 
flattening  of  contrast  in  telephoto  exposures 
may  be  obviated  by  a  lens  hood.  With  tele- 
photo  exposures,  this  hood  may  be  cylindri- 
cal and  quite  long.  The  use  of  a  hood  makes 
a  marked  improvement  in  results. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REVIEW 

E.J.Wall.F.C.S.,F.R.P.  S. 
The  Use  of  Permanganate. — H.  C.  Inskeep 

summarixBS  the  various  uses  of  potassium  pemian- 
ganate,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  be  well  worth  a 
place  in  the  darkroom.  For  reducing  negatives 
the  following  may  be  used; 

Potassium  perrnangBnate. 

5%sol i5ccm  yioz. 

SulFrfiuric  acid.  10%  sol 61.5  ccm     5  dr. 

Water 1000  ccm   10  oz. 

Af^y  this  to  the  dry  ne^Uvc.  wash  immediately 
ami  aoaln  dry.  By  repeating  this  procedure,  con- 
siderate softening  of  contrasts  is  obtained.  Fairly 
even  reduction  may  be  secured  by  diluting  the  above 
with  5  times  its  volume  of  water.  As  a  stain  re- 
mover, bleach  the  negative  in  potassium  bichrocnate 
ajid  hydrochloric  acid  arvd  wash  till  the  yellow  stain 
is  gone,  then  immerse  in  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
permangaruite  for  from  i  to  10  minutes;  any  brown 
Stain  can  be  removed  with  10  per  cent  solution  of 
sodium  bisulphite:  wash  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
redevelop.    Another  good  stain  remover  is: 

Potassium  permanganate. 

10%  sol T  ccm  50  minims 

Salt ii.J  g         K  oz. 

Glacial  acetic  acid jo  ccm  j  oi. 

Water 1000  ccm         10  01. 

Wash  for  a  short  time  after  immersion  in  the 
above,  and  transfer  to  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  po- 
tassium metabi sulphite,  until  the  bleached  image  is 
ouite  white  when  examined  through  the  glass.  Re 
develop  with  any  non-staining  developer.  If  the 
negative  has  not  been  dried  it  should  be  hardened  in 
a  o.t  per  cent  solution  of  chrome  alum.  As  a 
bleacher  for  sulphide  toning  the  following  is  excellent  ■ 

Potassium  pein^anganate 1.35  g     6gr. 

Hydrochloric  acid.  104-B  sol. . ,  1000  ccm  10  oz. 

Tfiis  should  be  made  just  before  use.  but  the  per- 
mamganate  can  be  kept  in  a  separate  stock  solution 
The  prints,  after  bleaching,  may  be  transferred  direct 
to  the  sulphide  bath,  which  should  rv>t  be  stror^ger 
than  1  grains  to  the  ounce.  If  there  is  any  brown 
stain  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  metabi- 
sulr^lte  will  remove  it.  If  the  cok>r  of  a  sulphlded 
print  is  unsatisfactory,  it  may  be  rebleached  in  the 
above  bath,  and  a  second  application  of  the  sulphide. 
half  the  above  strength,  will  give  a  good  color. 
Permaitganate  may  also  be  used  to  improve  the 
cobf  of  development  prints,  particularly  enlarge- 
ments.   The  print  should  be  bleached  in: 

E^>tassium  permanganate. . .  .i.ij  g  6  gr. 

Sulphuric  acid.  io''c  sol 8  ccm  40  minims 

Salt   6g  30  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm  10  oz. 

After  bleaching  wash  the  print  for  10  minutes  and 
redevelcf)  in  strong  dayli^t  with  an  amidol  de- 
veloper without  bromide.  As  a  hvpo  eliminator 
permanganate  is  excellent;  a  few  drops  of  a  stock 
solution  should  be  added  to  water  to  give  it  a  pink 
tinge,  and  the  negatives  or  prints  immersed  in  it 
As  soon  as  the  color  disappears,  the  solution  should 


be  thrown  away  and  fresh  applied,  this  being  re- 
peated till  the  pink  tinge  persists.  To  clean  the 
fingers  the  permanganate,  salt  and  acetic  acid  bath 
should  be  used,  andany  brown  stain  can  be  removed 
with  bisulphite.  (Bri(.  J,  PAot..  iqii.  68,331}).  The 
only  precaution  to  take  is  to  use  distilled  water  only 
for  the  stock  solution  and  keep  it  in  the  dark. 

A  New  X-ray  Plate.  —  The  Imperial  Dry  Plate 
Co.  has  introduced  a  new  plate  tor  radiography. 
which  is  coated  first  with  a  twariy  pure  bnxnide 
emulsion  which  has  been  so  hardened  that  it  will 
stand  several  ho  urs  [mmersion  in  water  at  from  43* 
to  10°  C.  (1 10°  to  iio°F).  On  this  film  is  coated 
another  contairiing  pho^horcscent  calcium  tung- 
state  suspended  in  soft  gelatine,  which meltsat  about 
3I°C.(();*F.).  After  exposure  the  plate  is  inunersed 
in  water  at  the  latter  temperature  for  a  minute  or 
two,  which  dissolves  the  tungstate  emulsion,  and 
then  developed  in  the  usual  way,  using  a  rather 
stronger  developer  than  usual  artd  for  a  little  longer 
time  to  albw  for  the  water  absorbed  by  the  gelatine. 
These  plates  are  said  to  be  from  15  to  40  times  faster 
than  the  usual  X-ray  plates.  {Phot.  J.,  lozi,  61. 
■  58). 

Solvents  for  Pyroxylin. — J.  Rhelnberg  sug- 
gests that  forsomeprtxKsseslt  is  an  advantage  to  use 
a  single  solvent,  or  two  with  more  similar  boiling 
points  than  ether  arxl  alcohol,  and  proposes  methj^ 
alcohol.  This,  however,  gives  an  opalescent  filrn, 
but  the  addition  of  ethyl  alcohol  up  to  50  per  cent 
remedies  this,  and  makes  the  film  denser  and  less 
porous  {Phot.  J.,  iqi:,  *1.  110).  T.  Sutton  used  an 
ethyl  alcohol  s^ution  of  pyroxylin  in  1861.  and  called 
it  "akolene."  The  use  of  methyl  alcohol  dates  beck 
to  J.  Schlossberger,  i84q.  The  si^ubility  of  the 
nitroesters  of  cellulose  in  methyl  alcohol  dn^nds  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  degree  of  nitration,  and  tte  lower 
this  is  the  less  the  solubility  as  a  rule. 

AMiDtM.-PYRO  Developer.  — J.  R.  Hall  strongly 
recommends  the  following  developer  as  having  all 
the  properties  of  amidd.  yet  giving  an  image  of  the 
usual  pyro  color :  — 

F\>tassium  metabisulphite t  g      5  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 41  g  n 

Amidol J  g     ; 

Pyro ig     1 

Potassium  bromide ■. . . .  1  g      i  gr. 

Water looo  ccm     i""' 

Tothisisadded.  just  before  tise: 

Caustic  soda 1  g 

Water 1000    (xan  10  oz. 

TWs  can  be  used  for  plates  atxl  papers,  and  for  a 
number  of  plates  without  staining.  The  Watkins 
factor  is  about  10;  used  with  a  higher  factor  very 
contrastv  results  suitable  for  line  work  are  obtained. 
{AtTM- Phot.,  iqii.  51.  jqi).  Loebel  {Rai.  Sei. 
Phot..  1C104. 114)  first  suggested  the  use  of  an  alkaline 
amidol  de\eloper.  but  used  too  little  caustic  soda  to 
form  the  true  phenolate.  Valenta  (Jtdtrbucb.  iqoj. 
19.  Ill)  proved  that  by  using  enough  caustic  sod^ 
to  neutralize  one  molecule  of  the  hydrochkmc  acid 
in  the  arnidol.  an  excellent  worthing  developer  ^/as 
obtained,  that  gave  very  soft  delicate  results.  His 
formula  was: 

Sodium  sulphite j  to  i5g  3jto  :os  gr. 

Amidol 5  g  35   gf- 


Caustic  soda. . 
Wai 


7  gr. 


This  keeps  quite  clear  during  development  and 


Warm  Tones  on  Development  Papers.  —  A.  H. 
Hall  has  tried  out  the  Kodak  method  of  obtaining 
warm  tones  on  development  papers  by  partial  re- 
development of  the  bleached  print  prior  to  sulphiding. 
and  gives  the  following  tables  of  the  results  obtained. 
The  prints  were  bleached  in  the  usual  ferricyanidc 
and  bromide  mixture,  then  washed  for  qo  seconds  in 
running  water  and  immersed  for  various  times  in 
the  following  developer,  as  recommended  for  the 
Wellington  papers: 

Met^ 2g      i4gr. 

Hydrochinon 5  g      35  gr- 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry lo  g      7Pgr. 

Borax log     i40gr. 

Water looo  ccm     i6  oz. 

Then  the  prints  were  rinsed  for  30  seconds  and  sul- 
phided  in  a  normal  sulphide  solution. 

.Apparently  the  scale  of  tone  of  the  original 
prints  is  well  retained.     {Brit.  J,  Phot.,  iqzi.  68, 
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darkroom.  A  cork  lining  on  the  shelf  and  its  edge 
is  useful  and  better  for  pinning  things  to  than  hard 
wood.  Plasticine  may  be  used  for  levelling  anything 
on  a  bench  and  it  forms  a  perfect  airtight  luting  for 
corks  or  stoppers.  In  enlarging,  make  the  easel  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  tray,  andcover  it  with  a  gelatine 
composition,  to  which  the  paper  will  stick  with  the 
slightest  pressure.  To  get  even  illumination  over  a 
surface  the  two  lights,  one  on  either  side,  should  not 
be  placed  opposite  coe  another,  but  one  should  be 
sliditly  higjheT  than  me  other.  {Phot.  J.,  igii.  61, 
25).  For  the  adhesive  compound  for  the  easel  I 
have  used  for  many  years  the  following: 

Hard  gelatine 66  g      1  lb. 

Golden  syrup 66  g      1  lb. 

Glycerine 100  g  iK  lb. 

Chrome  alum i  g    q6  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm  240  oz. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour, 
melt  in  a  water  bath  and  add  the  syrup  and  glycerine. 


Print 

Time  in 

Color  on  removal 

No. 

Developer 

from  Developer 

I. 

2.    Till  blackened 

3. 

30  mins* 

Chocolate  red  with 
tinge  of  violet. 

4' 

20  mins. 

Chocolate  red 

5. 

1 5  mins. 

Red 

6. 

12  mins. 

Lighter  red 
Pale  red 

7. 

qmins. 

8. 

6  mins. 

Very  pale  red 

Print  No. 

First  Bath 

Second  Bath 

Resulting  color  of 
finished  print 

Black 
Warm  black 


Remarks 


1 


Normal  print. 
Full    strength    developer 
used  and  no  sulphiding 


The  most  useful  range 


Q.    Presulphide  for  5  mins.       Bleach 

10.  Bleach  10  seconds  in  sodium 

carbonate 

11.  Presulphide  for  5  mins.       Bleach 


Warm  black  to 
brown  black 
Cool  sepia 
Mezzotint  sepia 
Sepia 
Warm  sepia 
Warm  sepia  with  distinct 
tinge  of  yellow 
Third  Bath  Remarks 

Sulphide  Intermediate  between 

and  II 
Sulphide  Most  yellow 

10  sees,  in  sodium  car-  Least  yellow 

bonate 


10 


Darkroom  Dodges.  —  G.  C.  Weston  .gave  an 
excellent  r^sum6  of  little  dodges  that  he  used  in 
practical  work,  some  of  which  are  new  and  some  old; 
but  they  are  worth  recording:  To  prevent  the 
fracture  of  negatives  by  the  warping  ot  printing 
frames;  ghiing  a  strip  of  square  black  soft  rubber  aU 
round  the  bottom  of  the  rabbet  gives  a  soft  resilient 
bed.  Two  pieces  of  wire,  each  of  them  bent  into  an 
eye  at  one  end  and  into  a  hook  at  the  other  will  form 
a  couple  of  convenient  struts  by  which  the  frame 
can  be  adjusted  in  a  reclining  position,  or  hung  up 
to  a  window  lec^.  In  printing  from  a  cracked  nega- 
tive, fbc  the  frame  on  a  piece  of  Doard  suspended  by  a 
cord,  and  give  the  whole  a  twist;  if  the  cord  be  long 
enough  it  will  keep  on  turning  and  thus  diffuse  the 
light.  Always  use  bottles  with  lips  for  liquids. 
Place  labels  on  bottles  lengthwise,  there  is  less  chance 
of  the  liquid  running  over  it.  (Every  chemist 
always  takes  hold  of  a  bottle  so  that  his  hand  covers 
the  label,  thus  preventing  this  little  trouble  entirely). 
Labels  placed  upright  form  convenient  measures  of 
the  hei^t  of  a  given  quantity  of  liquid.  Tracing 
doth  may  be  used  for  labels  and  the  use  of  water- 
proof ink  enables  them  to  be  easily  read  in  the  dark- 
room by  transmitted  light.  Paraffin  wax  poured 
over  labels  waterproofs  them.  Waxed  corks  are 
better  than  stoppers,  and  for  corrosive  liquids  thin 
rubber  sheeting,  as  used  for  cycle  tire  punctures, 
should  be  stretched  over  corks  and  tied  into  a  bunch 
at  the  top.  Paint  the  under  side  of  measures  with 
white  enamel,  they  can  then  be  easily  seen  in  the 


which  should  be  weighed  not  measured,  and  finally 
the  alum  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Good  oale  glue 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  gelatine  and  Karo  com 
syrup  instead  of  the  other,  which  is  actually  a  sugar 
syrup.  Allow  q  fid.  oz.  (250  ccm)  to  a  16"  x  20" 
area.  This  takes  some  time  to  dry,  although  ac- 
tually it  never  does  dry,  but  always  remains  tacky. 
Paper  laid  on  this  will  stick  flat  forever  if  rubbed 
into  contact  with  a  soft  handkerchief  or  roller  squee- 
gee. The  coating  will  last  for  months  even  with 
daily  use.  Coated  on  card,  this  forms  an  excellent 
carrier  for  films  in  the  plate  holders.  j| 

The  Carbro  Process.  —  This  is  apparently  the 
old  ozobrome  process  under  a  new  name  and  some- 
what simplified,  as  worked  out  by  F.  Garon.  Two 
stock  solutions  are  required: 

No.  I 

Potassium  bichromate 50  g     i  oz. 

Potassium  ferricyanidc 50  g     i  oz. 

Potassium  bromide 50  g     i  qz. 

Water 1000  ccm  lo  oz. 

No.  2 

Glacial  acetic  acid 45  ccm     i  oz. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  c.p 45  ccm     i  oz. 

Formaldehyde.  40%  sol 1000  ccm  22  oz. 

For  use  these  are  diluted.  No.  i  with  3  times  the 
volume  of  water,  and  No.  2  with  32  times  the  volume, 
and  this  last  must  be  made  fresh  each  time  of  using. 
Any  good  bromide  print  can  be  used  and  it  should  be 
thoroughly  soakecf  in  water.    A  piece  of  carbon 
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tissue  should  be  immersed  in  the  first  working  solu- 
tion for  three  minutes,  drained  for  fifteen  seconds  and 
then  immersed  in  the  second  or  acid  bath  and  left 
for  about  twenty  seconds.  It  is  then  placed  on  the 
wet  bromide  and  squeegeed  into  contact,  arxl  left 
for  fifteen  minutes;  the  two  should  be  placed  be- 
tween grease-proof  paper  in  order  to  prevent  unequal 
absorption  of  the  solution.  The  two  are  then  stripped 
arxl  tne  bromide  print  placed  in  a  dish  to  wash,  as  it 
can  be  redeveloped  ana  used  ^ver  and  over  again  for 
at  least  ten  times  and  in  some  cases  fifteen.  The 
carbon  tissue  should  be  squeegeed  into  contact  with  a 
piece  of  single  or  double  transfer  paper,  which  must 
be  previously  soaked  in  water  for  some  time,  and  the 
two  left  for  half  an  hour.  Development  is  carried 
out  exactly  as  in  the  carbon  process,  but  the  water 
should  be  at  a  rather  lower  temperature,  to  begin  with 
at  any  rate.  Variation  of  results  can  be  obtained  by 
carrying  the  length  of  immersion  in  the  acid  bath,  as  a 
shorter  immersion  gives  greater  contrast,  while 
k)nger  gives  flatter  results;  still  this  is  dependent  to 
some  extent  on  the  make  of  bromide  paper.  Again. 
k)nger  contact  of  the  tissue  and  print  will  give  darker 
prints.  The  time  of  immersion  in  the  acid  bath 
varies  a  little  with  the  different  cok>red  tissues, 
olive  brown  giving  a  flat,  while  sepia  gives  harsher 
results.  Apparently  any  surface  print  can  be  used, 
though  there  will  naturally  be  more  difficulty  in 
obtaining  perfect  contact  with  rough  papers.  As 
regards  Uie  sharpness  of  the  result  it  is  obvious  that 
as  the  basis  of  the  process  is  diffusion,  there  must 
necessarily  be  some  slight  sideways  action,  conse* 
quently  there  must  be  some  slight  loss,  but  very  little, 
and  this  would  only  be  noticeaole  in  line  work.  (Brit. 
y.P/wl..  iqi 1. 68. 317;  P/ia«.J.,  IQ11.42. 16).  Con- 
sidering that  this  process  makes  one  quite  irviepen- 
dent  ofdayU^t  and  that  the  results  are  real  carbon 
prints,  it  is  well  worth  attention  by  all.  Curiously 
erxxish  it  is  stated  that  development  prints  are  not 
suitable,  but  they  might  be  if  the  image  was  bro- 
mized  and  then  devek^ped. 

OiLOCRAPH.  —  Under  this  name  A.  Shipley  gives  a 
modification  of  the  bromoil  process  in  which  a  plain 
gelatine  coated  paper  is  used.  A  good  bromide 
print  is  soaked  m  water  for  5  minutes  arxi  then 
squeegeed  into  contact  with  the  gelatinized  paper, 
which  has  beoi  soaked  for  from  two  to  two  and  a 
Mf  minutes  at  i6*  C.  (60*  F)  in  the  foltowing: 

Pot .  bichromate .  1 0%  sol.  . .  qj  ccm  i  K  oz. 

Pot.  ferricyanide.  10%  sol.  47-5  ccm  K  gr. 

Pbt.bisulphate.  io%sol 4ccm    ^ominims 

Pot.  bromide.  10%  sol 475  ccm  Koz. 

Chrome  ahim.  loVcSol 145  ccm  no  minims 

Water  to 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

The  print  and  the  paper  should  be  aUowed  to  re- 
main in  contact  under  slight  pressure  for  10  minutes; 
then  separated  and  theprint  washed,  afur  which  it 
can  be  redcvckipcd.  Tne  gelatine  coated  paper  is 
placed  in  water  at  31"  C.  (go*  F)  for  a  few  minutes 
and  thoi  a  relief  begins  to  show,  and  can  be  inked 
up  as  usual.  Hither  single  or  double  transfer  paper 
can  be  used  for  the  gelatirK-coetcd  paper.  (Amai. 
Phot.,  iQii.  51.  63). 

Wet  CoU-ODIon.  —  W.  T.  VK'ilkinvm  p>ints  out 
that  although  the  wet  process  is  practically  dead  for 
the  aN-erogc  run  of  photographers,  it  is  still  the 
mainstay  of  qo  per  cent  of  photomechanical  wx«-kers 
He  suRKT'^ts  the  folkwing  as  a  great  improvement: 

/\inrTK)nium  bromide 6.15  g  140  gr. 

Cjikium  chloride ^.35  g    QO  gr. 
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PAcxA)c\ looccm      8  oz. 

IDissolve  arxl  filter  and  add: 

Ether,  sp.  gr.  0.725 1 50  ccm     1 1  oz. 

Add  this  to  750  ccm  (60  oz.)  plain  colkxiion  and 
allow  to  stand  at  least  fourteen  days  to  ripen.  Sen- 
sitize in  a  1 :8  silver  nitrate  solution.  The  plates 
may  be  developed  as  in  the  old  days  with  iron  sul- 
phate, or  all  the  free  silver  may  be  washed  out  aixi 
then  hydrochirKxi  or  other  all^lirie  developer  may 
be  used.  This  is  useful,  as  the  plates  may  be  ex- 
posed wet  and  very  long  exposures  given  without  ill 
results,  which  is  rK>t  the  case  with  the  old  process. 
If  the  plates  are  washed  arxl  treated  with  an  organi- 
fier  or  preservative,  such  as  gum-gallic,  whiskey,  sin. 
coffee  or  beer  and  then  dried,  they  can  be  color- 
sensitized  with  any  dyes  (Phot,  J.,  iqii,  42,  5).  It 
is  rK>t  stated  whether  anhydrous  or  the  hvdrated 
calcium  chloride  is  to  be  used,  and  this  would  make  a 
lot  of  difference  as  to  the  quantity  of  silver  salt  in 
the  film;  as  if  the  former  be  used  it  will  convert 
practically  double  the  quantity  that  the  hydrated 
salt  will. 

Mercury-Sulphide  Toning.  —  H.  W.  Bennett 
gives  the  following  revised  formulas  for  this  old 
method  of  his: 

A 

Pbtassium  ferricyanide nog    1      oz. 

Potassium  bromide 165  g    \}i  oz. 

Water 1000  ccm    o     oz. 

B 

Mercuric  chloride 15  g    60  gr. 

Potassium  bromide 15  g    50  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm      5  gr. 

The  sulphiding  solution  is  1  oz.  sodium  sulphide 
dissolved  in  q  oz.  boiling  water.  For  a  warm  s^xa 
tone  or  brown,  use  40  to  60  parts  of  A  to  500  (1  oz.) 
water;  a  cool  sepia  is  given  by  A  40  and  B  lo;  a 
colder  sepia  by  30  A  and  30  B ;  a  brown  black  by  30A 
arxl  50  D.  and  an  engraving  black  by  %o  A  ancl  go  B 
to  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  above.  As  the 
tone  gets  colder  less  exposure  is  required  arxl  if  10 
seoorxis  be  ri^t  for  the  A  solution  only,  then  the 
other  tones  will  require  g.  8.  7.  and  6  seconds  re- 
spectively. After  the  mercury  bath  the  prints  should 
be  washed  in  three  successive  baths  of  i  per  cent 
solution  of  hydrochloric  add.  (Brit.  J.  Phot,,  iqii, 
48.  25). 

Pyro  for  Black  and  White  Work.  —  L,  T. 
Woods  reoommerxis  the  following  pyro  developer 
for  making  negatives  from  old  and  yellowed  docu- 
ments, using  isochromatic  or  self-screened  plates: 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 37  g    156  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate,  dry 17  g     108  gr. 

Potassium  bromide 1.5  g       16  gr. 

PyrogaUoI 7  g     4^  gr. 

Water  to 1000  ccm     16  oz. 

The  pyro  is  added  last  arxl  just  before  devdoping. 
When  proper  density  is  secured,  wash  for  a  minute  or 
two  in  water  aixi  Irnmerse  for  5  minutes  in  a  0.3  per 
cent  solution  of  citric  acid,  again  wash  for  a  few 
minuter  arxl  fix  in  acid  bath.  (Phot.  7.  Phot.,  iqa  i . 
68.  303).  Why  one  should  go  to  all  this  troubie 
when  far  better  results  can  be  obtained  with  hydro- 
chinon  xs  rx>t  ouite  clear;  the  latter  is  the  ideal 
developer  for  all  black  arxl  white  work  because  of 
the  great  density  arxl  contrast  obtainable. 

Factorial  Development  for  Bromide  Paper — 
Dr.  B.  J.  Glover  puts  forward  a  strong  case  for  the 
application  of  the  Wat  kin's  factorial  s>'stem  for  bto- 
mide  papers,  which,  however,  is  not  applicable  to 


development  papers  on  account  of  the  very  short 
time  of  appearance.  The  developer  he  aclopts  is 
the  Kodak  amidol  formula  at  a  temperature  of 
17"  C,  and  he  finds  a  remarkable  coirKidence  be- 
tween the  exposure  multiplied  by  the  time  of 
development,  in  seconds,  for  prints  showing  prac- 
tically the  same  result.  This  forms  a  constant, 
which  is  1 ,800.  Three  cases  are  cited  in  which  the 
exposures  were  30.  15  and  10  seconds  respectively 
and  the  factors  10.  15  and  2i>^  used.  The  results 
were  practically  indistinguishable;  and  the  total 
times  of  development  were  60,  120  arKl  180  seconds 
respectively,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  when  multiplied 
by  the  exposures,  equal  1,800.  He  formulates  his 
first  rule  as  follows:  development  must  not  be  for  a 
shorter  time  than  that  required  to  produce  the 
maximum  black  of  the  paper.  Accepting  this,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  cal- 
culate both  exposure  and  development;  one  only 
need  be  determined  and  the  other  is  at  once  deduced 
therefrom,  which  practically  forms  his  second  rule. 
As  he  puts  it:  a  knowledge  of  either  the  correct 
exposure  or  the  correct  time  of  development  is  a 
complete  guide  to  both  exposure  and  development, 
since  they  are  dependable  variables  in  the  sense  that 
the  proouct  of  one  with  the  other  is  a  constant 
quantity.  The  third  rule  is:  the  maximum  develop- 
ment allowable  is  that  which  just  stops  short  of  fog 
or  stain  or  both.  Each  developer  has  its  own  factor, 
which  in  the  sense  of  the  above  rules  varies  within 
certain  limits;  these  for  the  Kodak  amidol  being 
from  10  to  30.  As  a  mean  iz  is  convenient,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  adopt  this  and  make  trial  exposure 
strips.  He  lays  down  the  axiom  that  the  correct 
exposure  for  a  bromide  print  is  that  which,  when 
developed  with  any  developer  to  an  appropriate 
Watkin's  factor,  yields  a  print  of  the  desired  depth. 
This  is  the  only  definition  in  existence,  which  has 
any  vahie  in  practical  work  (Brit.  J,  Phot.,  iqzi .  68. 

503.  51Q). 

Sulphide  Toning.  —  R.  Bullock,  of  the  Kodak 
Research  Laboratory,  finds  that  the  character 
of  the  emulsion  has  considerable  influence  on 
the  resulting  color;  the  faster  the  emulsion  the 
more  purple  the  color,  while  slow  papers  tend  to 
give  yellowish  tones.  Also,  with  a  given  paper,  the 
degree  of  development  exerts  some  action,  although 
this  may  be  masked  by  the  character  of  the  emulsion. 
With  a  given  paper  and  method  of  making  the  black 
and  white  print,  the  hypo-alum  and  liver  of  sulphur 
(potassa  sulphurata)  toning  processes  give  prac- 
tically identical  results,  while  the  indirect  metnods, 
that  is,  those  in  which  the  image  is  bleached  first, 
tend  to  give  yellowish  prints.  The  effect  of  a 
preliminary  treatment  of  the  black  and  white  print 
with  sulpmde.  prior  to  bleaching,  is  to  give  mixed 
direct  and  indirect  sulphide  toning;  the  results  de- 
pending on  the  exact  procedure  followed,  and. 
therefore,  varying  in  color.  In  the  indirect  process 
there  is  no  advantage  in  increasing  the  ratio  of  the 
bromide  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  ferricyanide. 
With  10  per  cent  of  ferricyanide.  the  color  is  more 
yellowish  and  the  bleaching  very  rapid;  with  from 
3  to  I  per  cent,  the  bleaching  is  practically  no  longer 
and  the  colors  normal:  wim  much  less  than  i  per 
cent,  bleaching  is  much  slower  but  the  color  just  as 
good.  The  most  advisable  strength  would  thus 
appear  to  be  3  per  cent,  or  30  g  ferricyanide  per  liter, 
(210  gr.  to  16  oz.)  with  10  g  (70  gr.)  ammonium 
bromide  respectively.  No  acK^antage  is  to  be  found 
by  the  use  of  chlorides,  while  with  iodides  the  tones 


are  more  yellowish.  For  the  sulphide  bath,  a 
strength  of  3  per  cent  is  the  best,  and  the  bath  should 
be  unsparingly  used  so  as  rK>t  to  exhaust  it.  Dipping 
the  prints  lor  about  10  seconds  into  a  i  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  immediately  before 
the  sulphide  bath,  tends  to  give  more  purplish 
tones,  particularly  with  development  papers,  and 
when  a  chloride  bleach  is  used.  The  rinal»  conclu- 
sions are  that:  excessive  bromide  in  the  bleach  leads 
to  loss  of  image;  too  long  washing  after  bleaching 
should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  weakness  or  too  long 
use  of  the  sulphide  bath,  and  presence  of  hypo  in  the 
latter  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  1921.  68.  442). 

Spectral  Lights  for  Color  Photography. — 
A.  B.  Klein  has  patented  the  making  of  color  separa- 
tion negatives  by  spectral  illumination  instead  of 
using  filters.  The  regions  used  must  be  without 
overlap,  and  he  considers  the  latter  a  detriment  to 
satisfactory  three-color  work.  He  uses  a  right- 
angled  spectroscope,  consisting  of  the  usual  colli- 
mator and  slit,  the  compound  right-angled  prism  as 
used  by  Hilger  in  his  spectrophotometer,  and  a  sec- 
ond collimator  with  an  adjustable  second  slit,  so  as  to 
isolate  any  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  a  condensing 
lens  which  throws  the  spectrum  on  to  the  object 
CEh^.  Pat..  166.028.  iq2o;  Brit.  J.  Phot.,  1921.  68. 
Col.  Phot.  Supp.,  15.  47).  The  possibility  of  using 
the  spectrum  as  the  illuminant  has.  of  course,  been 
known  to  every  color  worker;  but  as  no  one  has 
seen  how  to  obtain  the  light  intensity  attainable  with 
filters,  it  has  never  been  practically  used.  There  arc 
some  serious  difficulties  in  the  way.  for  instance,  the 
loss  of  li^t  must  be  enormous,  for  if  the  primary 
slit  be  not  comparatively  narrow,  a  pure  spectrum 
cannot  be  obtained.  I  f  we  set  this  slit-width  at  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  which  is  allowable  in  projec- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  amount  of  light  that 
passes  is  very  small  compared  to  that  with  a  lens 
working  at  /:8;  approximately  the  ratio  of  exposures 
would  be  about  qoo  to  i .  Unless  the  prism  were  very 
large  and  the  slit  corre^xDnding,  the  spectrum  would 
be  very  small;  though  the  arrangement  of  forming 
the  spectrum  in  the  plane  of  the  secondary  slit 
enables  it  to  be  projected  to  any  desired  size  with  the 
necessary  accompanying  loss  of  intensity.  The  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  cok>rs  in  the  prismatic 
^>ectrum  would  also  necesitate  altering  the  width  of 
the  secondary  slit  for  the  red.  green  and  blue  in  the 
ratio  of  about  i :  1.3:  2.  The  idea  of  using  non- 
overlapping  regions  is  theoretically  and  practically 
unsound.  Qosely  allied  to  the  above  idea  are  the 
methods  of  splitting  up  the  lens-images  by  prismatic 
elements.  This  was  suggested  by  Chas.  Cros  in 
i86q  and  has  been  used  by  Drac.  Berthon  and 
Moelants.  and  in  the  microspectra  methods  of 
Lanchester,  Lippmann.  Rheinberg  and  others. 
And  it  is  not  too  far-fetched  to  recall  Prof.  Wood  s 
diffraction  grating  color  system.  In  all  these  no 
filters  were  used.  Even  if  the  erK>rmous  ex  posun 
and  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  were  no  deterrent  i  % 
Klein  s  method,  it  is  only  applicable  to  still  subject 
and  in  a  dark  studio. 

A  German  Branch  of  the  Kodak  Co.  —  The 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  in  consequerice  of  tariff  and 
exchange  troubles,  has  founded  a  branch  in  Eberbach, 
Baden,  having  acquired  the  firm  of  Chemische 
Fabrik  Odin,  with  a  capital  of  i  ,000.000  marks.  It 
is  stated  that  chemical  and  other  products  are  to  be 
manufactured. 
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specimens  were  always  in  gcxxi  taste  artistically  and 
therefore  could  not  overobtrude  themselves,  be- 
yond the  print's  importance  that  is. 

Still,  I  should  like  you  to  print  my  previous  letter 
and  this  one  as  giving  my  reasons  for  giving  up  the 
method.  You  are  certainly  wrong  in  refusing  the 
ascription  of  its  invention  to  America. 

We  in  London  knew  nothing  of  it  till  my  old  friend 
Holland  Day  paid  me  a  visit  and  showed  me  his 
specimens  of  it;  many  of  them  were  too  crude  to 
be  erxlured,  colour  as  colour  was  too  great  a  tempta- 
tion arxl  in  too  many  cases  shouted  the  print  out  of 
existerKe. 

May  I  venture  a  criticism  on  your  Buffalo  work? 
If  the  blocks  in  your  book  fairly  represent  theprints, 
then  I  think  you  are  all  on  the  wrong  track.  Tnere  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  photography's  greatest  charm  and 
value,  perfection  and  subtlety  of  gradation.  All  arc 
in  low,  muddy,  unresolved  tones,  no  real  sense  of  pure 
gradation,  no  joy  in  light,  nothing  but  what  de- 
presses me  and  makes  me  feel  inclined  to  say 
if  this  is  photography  then  it  is  not  worth  while, 
there  is  no  semblance  of  real  art  or  art  feeling  in  it. 

E>ipping  into  the  reading,  I  came  on  p.  47  on  your 
remarks  on  exposure.  Softness  is  not  to  be  gained 
by  overexposure  without  a  loss  in  gradation,  the 
planes  run  together  and  will  not  print  in  true  value. 
Underexposure  will  not  save  boldness  without  undue 
opacity  and  loss  of  stuff  in  shadows.  The  perfect 
negative  can  only  come  from  a  perfect  exposure ;  full 
enough  to  render  all  details  in  shadows,  but  never  so 
full  as  to  run  the  planes  together.  Then  one  has  to 
learn  how  to  print  it,  the  depth  to  which  the  perfect 
print  must  be  carried;  faking  or  altering  of  values 
on  negative  imply  bad  exposure  or,  what  is  a  more 
radical  error,  a  bad  choice  of  liditing.  A  perfectly 
exposed  negative  of  a  perfectly  Tit  subject  will  print 
perfectly  in  platinotype.  no  faking  should  be  re- 
quired, it  is  but  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 

This  is  after  forty  years  experience. 

Yours  truly, 
Frederick  H.  Evans. 
London.  21:2:22 


QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS 

Pin  Holes.  —  M.  F.  C,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  writes— 
I  find  that  after  I  have  developed  my  plates  they  are 
covered  with  pin  holes  and  when  they  are  printed 
the  prints  are  covered  with  black  spots.  I  clean 
off  the  plates  well  and  I  have  had  the  plate-holders 
and  the  camera  bellows  blown  out  with  high-pressure 
air  and  still  I  get  these  spots.  My  lenses  are  clean. 
I  would  be  very  thankful  if  you  could  give  me  a 
little  advice  on  this  subject.  I  have  good  luck  with 
films,  so  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  developer.  Answer. 
Sometimes  too  much  cleaning  off  will  defeat  its  own 
end  and  will  add  to  the  crop  of  pin  holes.  Too 
vigorous  dusting  or  brushing  of  the  plates  before 
putting  them  into  the  holders,  instead  of  freeing  the 
plate  of  dust,  causes  it  to  attract  to  its  surface  all 


the  dust  within  reach.  There  is  often  a  good  deal 
of  dust  on  the  brush  used  for  this  purpose  and 
the  electrical  attraction  set  up  by  the  friction 
of  the  brush  causes  this  dust  to  be  deposited  firmly  on 
the  plate.  The  best  way  to  free  the  plate  of  dust — 
though  plates  just  taken  out  of  an  unopened  package 
are  not  likely  to  be  dusty  —  is  to  tap  the  edge  gently 
on  the  edge  of  the  bench  before  loading  onto  the 
holder.  Try  this  instead  of  using  dusting  brushes 
to  clean  off  the  plates  and  see  if  there  is  any  improve- 
ment. Wiping  the  inside  of  the  bellows  with  a 
cloth  just  slightly  dampened  with  glycerine  helps  to 
prevent  pin  holes. 

Amidol  Stains.  —  H.  B.  N.,  Boston,  asks  for 
"something  that  will  remove  amidol  stains  from  the 
hands  and  finger  nails."  Answer.  The  only  satis- 
factory way  to  keep  the  finger  nails  free  from  stains 
when  using  any  of  the  rapidly  oxidizing  developers 
such  as  amidol  is  to  avoid  getting  stains  in  the  first 
place.  This  is  a  much  easier  than  to  try  and  remove 
them  afterwards.  We  believe  that  citric  acid  would 
help  a  little,  or,  perhaps,  bleaching  powder  (chloride 
of  lime),  but  you  may  just  have  to  let  the  stains  wear 
off  by  time.  Keeping  the  fingers  free  from  stains  is 
largely  a  matter  of  avoiding  the  causes  of  stains. 
After  putting  the  fingers  in  an  amidol  solution,  rinse 
with  clean  water  and  wipe  them  dry.  Some  people 
find  it  helpful  to  rub  the  fingers  with  lanoline  or 
cold  cream  before  working  to  prevent  the  staining 
fluid  from  sinking  into  the  skin. 

Plates  and  Plate  Speeds.  —  H.  C.  B.,  Anthony. 
Kansas,  submits  five  questions,  as  follows — (i) 
What  is  the  H.  and  D.  number  mentioned  in  article 
by  Mr.  Hall  on  page  14.  January  issue,  American 
PThotography?  (2;  Where  can  I  obtain  an  up  to 
date  list  of  the  speed  numbers  of  American  made 
plates  and  films?  {3)  What  plates  does  Mr.  Davis 
refer  to  on  page  22  as  "havinjg  the  equivalent  of  a 
light  yellow  filter  in  the  emulsion?"  (4)  Would  not 
these  plates  be  good  for  photographing  red  and  white 
cattle  when  detail  and  tone  value  are  wanted  rather 
than  pictorial  effect?  (5)  Will  you  give  me  the 
address  of  the  publishers  of  what  you  consider  the 
best  photographic  weekly  magazine  for  the  "rai^ 
amateur?"  Answer.  H.  and  D.  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  Hurter  and  Driffield,  the  names  of  two  in- 
vestigators in  sensitometry.  The  letters  H.  and  D. 
on  a  Dox  of  plates  together  with  a  number,  thus  — 
H.  and  D.  200  indicates  that  the  speed  of  the  plates 
has  been  determined  to  be  200  with  the  Hurter  and 
Driffield  sensitometer.  We  can  supply  you  with  a 
list  of  plate  speeds  in  connection  with  our  Practical 
Exposure  Disc,  price  $1.00.  or  American  Photography 
Exposure  Tables,  price  35  cents.  The  plates  Mr. 
Davis  refers  to  are  what  are  known  as  "anti-screen" 
or  *  'self-screen ' '  plates.  These  give  a  certain  amount 
of  orthochromatic  correction  without  the  use  of  a 
ray  filter.  The  best  plates  for  photographing  red 
and  white  cattle  when  detail  and  tone  values  are 
wanted  would  be  panchromatic  plates,  as  these  arc 
sensitive  to  red  as  well  as  to  other  colors.  The  draw- 
back to  their  use  is  that  they  must  be  develcped  prac- 
tically in  the  dark,  as  a  red  light  would  fog  them. 
There  are  no  weekly  photographic  magazines  for 
amateurs  published  in  this  country;  tl^re  is  one 
published  in  England,  The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Flattening  Prints.  —  H.  B.  N.,  Boston,  wants 
to  know  how  to  avoid  excessive  curling  of  glossy 
prints  after  they  have  been  squeegeed.  He  says: 
I  have  been  using  glossy  Professional  Cyko  for  years 
without  very  much  trouble  until  of  late  when  my 
prints  have  Deen*coming  off  the  ferrotype  plates  so 
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curly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  flattened 
out  again."  Answer.  We  have  found  that  the 
best  way  to  flatten  our  squeegeed  prints  to  prevent 
their  curling  after  coming  off  the  ferrotype  plates  is 
to  use  a  straight-edge  very  carefully,  passing  it  over 
the  beck  of  the  prints  and  at  the  same  time  raising 
the  print  slightly.  This  must  be  done  very  carefully 
or  the  glossy  surface  may  crack,  but  we  have  found 
that  if  it  is  done  immediately  after  the  prints  fall 
off  the  ferrotype  plate  and  before  they  have  had 
time  to  curl  up  very  much.it  can  be  done  successfully. 
If  the  prints  are  placed  under  a  weight  or  in  a  press 
for  some  hours  alter  this  operation,  they  will  re- 
main practically  flat.  Mounting  the  prints  on 
linen  by  pasting  the  Mncn  on  after  the  prints  are  on 
the  ferrotype  plate  and  before  they  are  quite  dry- 
is  a  good  way  to  keep  them  flat. 

Intensirer FOW4ULA  —  HP.. Rochester. N.  Y.. 
writes  —  In  your  January  number.  American  Pho- 
tography, on  page  54.  there  is  a  formula  for  mercurial 
intensifkation.  I  would  like  to  try  it.  but  I  have  no 
way  of  changirig  the  formula  so  1  can  try  it.  Will 
you  please  give  me  the  formula  in  ounces,  drachms 
and  grains?  Answer.  The  rules  for  converting 
cubic  centimetres  to  outkcs  (fluid)  and  grammes  to 
grains  are:  — 

To  reduce  ccm  to  ounces:  divide  by  18.3 
To  reduce  c  to  grs:  multiply  by  1 543 
The  fbrmubs  referred  to  are  as  follows:  — 

Hydrochloric   acid 10   ccm 

Ammonium  chloride 1 50  g 

Mercuric  chloride 20  g 

Water  to 1000  ccm 

Rotasstum  permariganate 4  g 

Hydrochloric  acid 20  ccm 

Water  to 1000  ccm 

These,  converted  into  ourKes.  drachms  and  grains 
utxild  read:  — 

Hydrochloric  acid 3  drms. 

.Ammonium  chloride 5  oc. 

Mercuric  chloride 5  drms. 

Water  to 40  oz. 

Potassium  permanganate 1  drm. 

hydrochloric  acid 6  drms. 

Water  to 40  oc. 

Sepia  Toner  —  C  J.  W..  Cle\^land.  Ohio,  asks 
for  a  formula  for  a  single  solution  sepia  toner. 
Answer.  The  best  formula  for  a  single  solution 
sepia  toner  is  the  ^-ell  krK>wn  h\po^lum  bath  which 
may  be  used  either  hot  or  cold.  It  is  a  \*er\'  simple 
formula:  — 

Hypo 1^2  oz. 

I\»uxlered  ahim ^j  or. 

Granulated  sugar H  oc. 

Boiling  water  to zo  oc. 

DissoK^  the  h>po  first .  add  the  alum  slowly. 
The  sugar  may  be  omitted  if  desired.  There  will  be 
a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  but  the  solu- 
tion should  rK>t  be  filtered.  It  shouki  be  shaken  up 
before  use  so  that  the  sediment  is  taken  up.  Tear  up 
some  old  print5  and  place  in  this  soKition  and  heat  it 
tu-o  or  three  times  up  to  about  1 20  degrees  F.  This 
is  to  "ripen  *  the  bath  so  that  it  will  not  bleach  the 
prints^  The  fixed  black  arKl  white  prints  to  be 
toned  should  be  placed  in  the  bath  when  this  is  »x>ld 
and  the  whole  u-armed.  keeping  the  prints  i^^n  the 
move.  The  time  of  toning  uill  \-ar\-  according  to 
the  kind  of  jxjper  and  de\ek>per.  the  ag:e  of  the  print 
arxi  the  tenrperature  ot'  the  solution.  The  quickest 
results  are  obtained  by  raising  the  tempvrature  as 
high  as  the  picture  >m11  stand.  geniixalK  aK>ut    ux; 
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degrees  F.  but  the  best  tones  are  obtained  at  about 
85  degrees aivd  the  average  time  at  that  term^erature 
will  l^  15  minutes.  The  bath  may  be  used  cold,  in 
which  case  the  toning  may  take  as  long  as  two  or 
three  days. 

Paramidophenol.  —  C.  M.  T.  writes  —  "On 
i>agc  6q  of  the  February  issue  of  American  Pho- 
tography, you  publish  an  article  called  "Just  Plain 
Prints."  In  this  article  you  give  a  formula  for 
direct  sepia  development  using  the  chemical  "Para- 
midophenol." I  am  very  anxious  to  try  this  but 
cannot  find  any  chemical  company  or  drug  store  in 
this  city  that  can  either  explain  the  composition  or 
furnish  the  above  mentioned  chemical.  Answer-^ 
Paramidopheriol  or  para-amido-phenol  is  a  com- 
pound that  is  used  for  making  up  highly  concentrated 
developers  in  liouid  form,  such  as.  for  example. 
Rodinal.  Amidol  resembles  paramidophenol  but  is 
not  identical.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  this  from 
any  dealer  in  photographic  chemicab  such  as  G. 
Gennert  or  John  G.  Marshall. 

Large  Panoramas.  —  L.  E.  T.  wants  to  know 
whether  it  is  possible  to  make  a  5"  x  lo"  panoramic 
view  through  a  pinhole  lens.  Answer — It  is  possible,  of 
course,  to  make  such  a  panoramic  view  through  a  pin- 
hole provided  you  have  a  large  enough  camera  and 
large  erKXJgh  plate  or  film  to  rmke  a  picture  5"  x  lo", 
but  it  would  fK>t  be  sufficiently  sharp  for  any  com- 
mercial purpose.  Why  do  >txj  not  try  the  method  of 
making  such  a  view  in  sections,  as  advocated  by  C 
F.  Stiles  in  American  Photography  for  Novemlxr. 
iqi  1 7  You  could  get  it  by  making  three  exposures 
on  5  X  7  plates.  We  can  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
issue  containing  this  article  for  25  cents.  This  is  for 
ordinary  lens  work.  fK>t  pinhole,  though  such  a 
series  might  well  be  made  with  a  pinhole. 

Large  Tanks.  —  M.  S.  Q  writes  —  "Can  a  10- 
gallon  Ekn  H\-dro  developing  tank  be  made  of 
sheet  brass ^'*  Answer  —  A  tank  made  of  sheet 
brass  probably  ^b-ould  be  quite  satisfactory  for  all 
practical  purposes,  but  it  would  be  better  if  it  could 
be  nickel  plated. 

Enlarging.  Etc.  —  R.  .A.  M.  asks  six  questions: 
t .  What  is  the  most  efficient  form  of  ilhuninant  for 
enlarging,  what  do  commercial  workers  use?  i. 
What  is  the  most  popular  size  arxl  st\'le  of  camera  and 
lens  used  by  ne*-spaper  photographers  for  sjXMts? 

3.  To  approximatelv  what  size  can  a  i"  x  ijri" 
negatiN-e  made  on  M.  P.  film  with  2"  lens  be  enlarged 
to  and  still  conpere  fa\x>rably  with  a  contact  print? 

4.  What  size  and  kind  of  camera  is  used  to  make  the 
pictures  displav-ed  in  motion  picture  lobbies;  the 
p>hotosbeir^u5iiaII\'about8"x  io"insi2e?  5.  Isit 
still  possible  to  obtain  the  Ltbrar>'  of  Practical  Pho- 
tograF>hy  in  ten  \-olumes.  as  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Photo.  Textbook  Company.  Scranton.  F^i.  some 
\^arsago^  t.  I s  there  at  p>resent  an  American  agent 
tor  Reitzchcrs  \Kilti-Clack  arxl  Potymn  line  of 
cameras,  formerly  sold  by  The  Meyer  Camera  and 
I  nst  oiment  Co. .  New  York  ?  .-Vuioerj  —  We  believe 
tiiat  most  o(  the  commercial  *X)rkers  use  the  arc  light 
tor  enlarging-  This  is  a  \*ery  satisfactory  iDuminant 
in  many  respects  but  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  to 
mana^,  Neu^paper  photographers  use  a  5  X7 
Grarkx  \-er\-  frequently  tor  sports,  street  u-ork.  etc. 
The  size  to  uhich  a  i"  x  i  ^-j''  negative  on  \L  P. 
trim  can  be  enlar^?^  depends  n-ct^'  largeh'  on  the 
definition  gtven  by  the  leris  with  ^iiich  the  picture 
vkas  taken.  Nkxion  picture  film,  on  account  of  its 
conTparati\  ely  cvxirse  grain,  is  not  suited  to  very 
much  more  than  three  or  four  times  enlargement. 
rhe  *s:tll> '  displa\ed  in  k»bbtcs  are  usualK' 


with  an  8  X  lo  view  camera  and  are  not  enlarge- 
ments from  the  small  film.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  obtain  the  Library  of  Practical  Photography  and 
there  is  no  American  agent  for  the  cameras  you  men- 
tion. 

Retouching.  —  W.  C.  H.,  referring  to  Johnson's 
book  on  Retouching  Negatives,  says:  "I  purchased 
this  book  from  you  some  time  ago  and  to  me  it  is 
utterly  worthless  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
written  by  an  Englishman  and  all  the  materials  he 
tells  you  to  use  are  English  materiab  and  very  few  of 
them  can  be  purchased  here.  Some  of  the  materials 
mentioned  are  —  Hardtmuth  Evcrpointed  pencils, 
Negafake  Erasing  pencil,  glas^>aper  block  for 
sharpening  pencils,  and  so  on.  Armoer.  —  All  the 
materials  referred  to  in  the  book  are  readily  ob- 
tainable in  this  country,  though  some  of  them 
would  be  the  product  of  another  manufacturer. 
For  example  —  for  Hardtmuth  pencils,  you  can 
substitute  Venus  Everpointcd  pencils  or  Dixon's 
Eldorado.  A  pencil  is  a  pencil  all  the  world  over. 
Glasspaper  for  sharpening  pencils  is  the  same  as 
sandpaper  and  can  be  obtained  at  any  hardware 
store.  Water-colors  you  can  purchase  at  any  art 
store.  It  is  not  essential  that  they  be  made  by 
Winsor  and  Newton;  any  good  water-colors  will  do. 
The  Negafake  Erasing  pencil  is  imported  and  sold  by 
Ralph  Harris  and  Qwnpany  of  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  but  there  are  erasing  pencils  made 
and  sold  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and 
others,  that  are  just  as  good  as  Bruce's  Negafake. 
Some  of  them  are  made  of  fine  strands  of  spun  glass. 

Amidol  Developer.  —  W.  W.  K.,  addressing  the 
letter  to  the  associate  editor,  writes:  —  "I  had  no 
pleasure  or  enthusiasm  in  developing  films  and  prints 
until  I  tried  the  formula  given  in  your  "Pictorial 
Composition"  and  I  am  now  very  much  interested, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  developer 
which  is  all  anyone  can  ask  for.  If  you  will  please 
tell  me  whether  you  use  bromide  in  connection  with 
it  or  whether  films  developed  for  5  minutes,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  70.  would  be  a  normal  develop- 
ment, I  would  certainly  appreciate  your  courtesy." 
Answer  —  Amidol  is  a  developer  that  works  very 
well  without  any  bromide,  in  fact,  bromide  has  very 
little  restraining  effect  in  an  amidol  developer  ex- 
cept when  it  is  used  in  rather  large  quantities.  It 
does,  however,  have  a  clearing  effect  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  it  if  you  find  there  is  any  tendency  to 
general  fog.  In  cases  of  overexposure  about  15 
drops  of  a  10%  solution  of  potassium  bromide  may 
be  added  for  every  outkc  of  the  developing  solution. 
As  to  whether  films  developed  for  five  minutes  at  a 
temperature  of  about  70  would  be  a  normal  develop- 
ment would  be  hard  to  say.  It  depends  upon  what 
you  want  as  regards  density  in  the  negative .  Amidol 
is  a  developer  that  brings  out  detail  first  and  den- 
sity afterwards  and  there  is  always  danger  of  stopping 
development  too  soon  when  this  developer  is  used  by 
one  who  is  rK>t  familiar  with  its  peculiarities.  Its 
factor  is  18  (used  at  a  strength  of  z  grains  to  the 
otmce)  and  the  best  way  to  find  out  the  time  of 
development  that  suits  you  is  to  experiment  on  one 
or  two  exposures,  varying  this  factor  if  it  does  not 
give  you  the  results  you  like. 

Competitions.  —  A.  W.  B.  asks  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  magazine 
before  entering  our  contests,  also  whether  photo- 
graphs sent  in  on  postcards  will  be  all  rights    Answer 


—  There  is  no  requirement  that  competitors  in  our 
competitions  must  be  subscribers  to  American 
Photography,  but  the  only  notice  of  the  results  of 
the  competitions  is  given  in  the  magazine,  so  that  if 
you  desire  to  send  prints  to  our  monthly  competi- 
tions and  discover  where  you  stand  in  relation  to 
others,  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  read  the 
magazine  regularly.    Postcards  may  be  entered. 

Metol  Poisoning.  —  L.  H  M.  writes  to  us,  re- 
garding metol  poisoning,  as  follows —  "1  see  in  this 
month  s  American  Photography  a  case  of  metol 
poisoning.     I  was  poisoned  with  metol  about  seven 

Tears  ago  and  the  tollowing  recipe  cured  me  so  that 
have  not  been  troubled  since,  although  I  have  been 
using  metol  ever  since: 

Glycerine i  oz. 

Spirits  of  camphor i  oz. 

Carbolic  acid 10  drops 

Rub  this  over  the  parts  affected  and  in  a  few  days 
the  rash  will  disappear."  There  are  several  such 
remedies  for  metol  poisoning,  all  of  which  are  good 
and  all  of  which  have  proved  efficacious,  but,  just 
as  the  metol  poisoning  itself  affects  some  people 
very  readily  and  others  not  at  all,  so  the  remedies 
cure  some  and  have  no  effect  on  others.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  try  various  remedies  till  one  is  found 
that  is  satisfactory. 

Exposure  Meters. — J.  G.  writes — "I  have 
been  reading  in  Practical  Photography  No.  i  about 
the  actinometer.  I  understand  that  it  is  simple  to 
operate  and  by  using  one  of  these  meters  one  can  test 
the  light,  which  really  is  the  best  and  surest  thing.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  much  one  of  these  meters 
costs  and  where  I  can  get  one."  Answer  —  Our 
Practical  Exposure  Disc  costs  $1.00.  A  meter  that 
irKiicates  the  strength  of  the  light  by  darkening  a 
little  piece  of  sensitive  paper,  like  the  Watkins  or 
the  Wynne  meter,  would  cost  you  about  $2 .00.  Any 
good  photographic  supply  house  carries  these  meters. 
In  using  an  ewx^re  disc  you  have  to  use  your  own 
judgment  in  cleciding  whether  the  light  is  intense, 
bright,  dull  or  very  dSll,  and  in  meters  like  the  Wat- 
kins  or  Wynne  meters  the  strength  of  the  light  is 
ascertainedf  by  reckoning  the  time  it  takes  for  a 
piece  of  sensitive  paper  to  darken  sufficiently  to 
match  an  adjacent  tint.  Either  kind  used  intelligent- 
ly is  of  great  help  in  calculating  exposures. 

Orthochrqm  T.  —  R.  K.,  Jr.  writes  —  "I  have  a 
formula  for  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  a  plate  to 
yellow  or  electric  light.  It  calls  for  "Orthochrom  T 
Solution  (i  :iooo)".  Can  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
prepare  this  solution,  what  it  is  and  where  it  is  can 
be  purchased."  Answer  —  We  believe  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company  can  supply  you  with  Ortho- 
chrom T  solution  in  small  quantities.  You  should 
apply  to  the  Research  Department. 

Photography  by  Invisible  Light.  —  A.  M.  K. 
writes — "Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  any 
publication  describing  the  work  of  Professor  Wood  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on  photographing  with 
ultra-violet  and  infra-red  rays  and  on  the  experi- 
ments of  Henri  Becquerel  in  photographing  with 
Becquerel  rays,  which  I  believe  are  of  shorter  wave 
length  than  the  ultra  violet.  Answer  —  In  reply  to 
your  letter,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that 
we  have  an  article  on  the  subject  of  photographing 
with  infra-red  rays  now  in  type  and  it  will  be  pub- 
lished very  shortly. 
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ROUND  WORLD  EXCHANGE  CLUB 


workers  who  read  these  pages  would  find  food  for 
thou^t  In  the  following  letter  frtvn  one  of  our  most 
active  contributors  to  our  competitions. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Fraprie. 
CtearSir: 

I  erKlose  application  for  membership  in  Round 
World  Exchange  Club.  In  looking  through  the 
lists  of  members  I  am  disappointed  that  so  few  regu- 
lar participants  in  American  Photography  Cwn- 
petitions  seem  to  be  interested  in  exchange  of  prints 
or,  what  is  much  more  important,  the  exchange  of 
thought  in  reprd  to  the  whole  problem  of  photog- 
raphy. The  larger  cities  have  camera  clubs  where 
interested  workers  can  meet  for  the  exchange  of 
thought  upon  the  subject,  but  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities the  worker  has  no  such  opportunity;  he 
must  anjb  along  with  no  help  but  such  as  can  be 
gair^edby  reading.  This  is,  no  doubt,  of  the  greatest 
Benefit  but  it  laclcs  the  personal  quality  that  issuch 
an  inspiration,  I  should  like  to  see  those  whose 
£S  appear  on  the  Roll  of  I-knor  taking  an  in 


Owing  to  an  error  which  we  very  much  regret  the 
following  names  were  omitted  from  the  list  published 
last  month.    This  is  the  reason  the  mimbers  do  rtot 
run  consecutively. 
11^    HarryCRobey.Plainaiy.Ohio.     j>ix(>i 

O,  O.  P.  Landscapes.  li\*estock  and  commercial 

subjects. 
I  MO    W.  H,  Soamcs.  Q44  Lowry  Avenue,  N.  E, 

MtnrKapolis.  Minnesota,    ^}i  x  tJi  D.  O.  P., 

miscellaneous  views. 

1160  M.  Cox.  Box  5i5,aebume,  Texas.  Details 
of  siie,  printirtg  process  and  subjects  not  given. 

1161  Denjiro  Maki,  No.  65  Nakake-Cho,  Sendai. 
Japan.  About  4x6  inches,  gaslight  paper  prints 
good  pictures  in  photography. 

I  i6i  Arthur  F.  Carmody.  50J  Hawthonte  Avenue. 
South  Milwaukee,  Wis.  dcsir 


ii6j     John  E.  Weber.  610  Market  Street.  Sunbury, 

Penna.    a ',  x  j.'i.  Ji*  x  ifV.  4x6.      P.  O.  P. 

Azo  contact  prints  and  enlargements,  views  and 

subjects  suitaUe  for  newspaper  work,  such  as 

wrecks,  fires,  etc. 
1164    B.  L.  Gardner.  8to  OFarrell  Street,  San 

Francisco,  Calif.     3't  x  j,'i,  V'elox,  Gkissy  prints. 

Stereos  of  California. 
■  i6i    J.  J.  Kendall,  Box  6St.  Tenirto.  Washington. 

4x6  Gaslii^t  prints,  Vie»-s. 

1 166  William  Kaplan,  1S4  Ceoi^a  Avenue.  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.  1  "i  X  J  ■;.  4  X  5.  D.  O.  P..  Gty  Night 
Scenes,  also  speed  pictures, 

1 167  H.  Bc^dan.  14;]  L-cfferts  .Avenue.  Richmond 
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Hill.  L.  1,.N.Y.  3«xj>i.D.0.P..atyView 
arid  general  subjects. 

lies  Ted  Newstrum.  800  East  5th  Street,  Ellen- 
burg,  Wash.  V.P.,iKxj;<- 1KX4K.  D,0.p., 
Scenic  Silhouettes  and  Water  Falls. 

it&j  P.B.Oakley,  P.O.Box  jji.  Geneva.  N.Y.. 
iK  X  fK,  Historical  and  News  Subjects  and 
Scenery 

:i70  Alta  WaW.  P.  O,  Box  *i.  Comwells  Heists. 
Perms.  jj4  *  4ii'  Gaslight  and  sepia  prints  of 
Country  and  Home  Scerws.  Figure  Studies  and 
Photographic  Postcards. 


iiqi  E.M.Addison, iqArmandine St..  IDorchester 
14,  Mass.  i>j  X  4X.  Azo  paper.  Landscapes. 
various  subjects. 

1191  William  F.  Wilson.  P.  O.  Box  joi.  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  3K  x  5>i-  8  X  10,  Ak>  contact  prints  and 
Bromide  enlargements.  Views  of  Hondulu  People 
ofWi      ■    ■       "  ^     -.  >w.,j  ..___._ 

Uiivci^'ty^NewI^vOT', G»in.' ~iK X  3 K. D.aP. 
College  life,  crew,  athletic  speed  pictures. 

iiQJ  Harold  Bennett  Porter,  Ford  Hotel,  iijj 
Third  Street,  San  Diego,  California.  4x5  end 
smaller.Azopaper,  Educational  and  sceruc  subjects. 

iiq£  Charles  1.  Reid.  Millerbsurg,  Pa,  4X  f  to 
8  X  :o  gaslight  prints  arxJ  enlargements.  Forei^i 
views,  Genre.  Natural  histo^.  etc.,  only  the  best 
class  of  work  desired  arKi  offered. 

I  iq?  Juliana Marm,  Troy.  Vermont,  1  J< x 4>i,  gas- 
light prints.  Nature  stiidies. 

iiqS  Elmore  Reynokls.  1006  Allen  Avenue.  Ft 
Worth.  Texas.    *l4  x  iK.  D-  O.  P..  aU  subjects" 

iioQ  }<Am  H.  Kempf,  qi  Broadview  Terrace, 
Pittsfield.  Mass.  iK  x  4yi.  D.  O.  P..  Prints  of 
any  subject,  good  work  orJy.  _ 

iwo  H.  A.  Latta,  P.  O.  Box  joj 
lKxj>i.3>ixjK.P.0.P.vi 
figure  studies. 

iioi  Andrew  Hati,  7J4  Division  Street,  Camden. 
N.J.  3i<xiJ^.4XjD.O.  P..  Seashore,  moun- 
tain and  miscellaneous. 

1201  George  Hinvets.  681  Weetamoe  St..  Fall 
River.  Mass,    i>i  x  j>f.  D.  O.  P..  all  subjects. 

izoj  A.  M.  Kenriedy,  Mitchell  Dam,  Verbena. 
Ala.  5x7,  Velox  paper,  Hydro-Electric  Con- 
struction. Scenery,  Stream  Control. 

1104  Mitchell  W.  Allen,  3835  Raiidol[^  Avenue. 
Oakland,  Calif.  j>i  x  j>^  and  smaller,  D.  O.  P. 
Miscellaneous. 

:io;  Henry  A.  McGinn.  LKxon  Comers.  Ontario, 
Canada.  ) }i  x  4I4'.  i>i  x  j >i.  D.  O,  P..  P.  O.  P.. 
landscapes  and  pictures  showing  dynamiting 
operations, 

1106  William  N.  Gray.  to6  Water  Street.  St. 
John's  NewfouixJIand.    5x7  end  smaller,  Vekn, 

1107  Robt.T.Peel,  167  MainStrect,Oxford,N.S. 
3.'-;x5K.  D.  O.  P.,  Views. 

iio8  Roger  A.  Hart,  811^  First  Street,  Newberg. 
Or^on.  \yi  X  aV*.  D.  O,  P..  StiU  Ufe  Studies, 
also  many  fine  scenic  Lancbcapes  of  Oregon 
Mountains,  rivers  ar>d  Pacittc  Ocean.  Exchanges 
especially  desired  from  Italy  and  France. 

1 109  Herman  D.  Warren,  6oj  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Elgin.  III.  j'i  X  s>i.  J  X  7.  D.  O.  P.,  IlUrMMS 
landscapes. 

11:0  David  Alvares.  Naga,  Camarirtes  Sur,  P.  I. 
1 4 1  Bagong  Ba>'an  St.  jH^  iH  daylight  print- 
ing. Portraits  and  Lar>dscapes. 


LOCAL  MANIPULATION 

Not  long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  talk  with  a  dealer 
who  during  the  winter  had  been  very  pessimistic 
about  the  f^iotographic  business,  and  it  was  with 
something  of  a  sli^k  that  I  discovered  how  much  his 
attitude  had  changed  in  the  intervening  time.  Where 
at  the  time  of  our  previous  conversation  he  had  been 
wondering  whether  the  camera  business  had  been 
"shot"  for  good,  the  public's  interest  in  it  gone  for- 
ever, he  was  now  planning  for  a  considerable  en- 
largement of  his  stock  and  in  fact  speculating  on  the 
possibility  that  the  manufacturers  might  hold  up 
some  of  his  recent  orders  twenty-four  hours  too  long. 

When  I  reminded  him  of  his  previous  discontent- 
ment and  discouragement  he  smiled.  "Photography 
is  a  good  deal  like  marbles,"  was  his  way  of  putting  it. 
"Marbles  and  roller-skating  and  bicycling.  In  the 
dead  of  winter  the  boys  are  not  interested  at  ail. 
But.  let  a  stretch  of  good  spring  weather  come  along 
and  the  youngsters  react  to  it  just  as  surely  as  the 
birds  when  they  decide  that  it  is  time  to  make  their 
northward  migrations.  Out  come  the  bicycles,  out 
come  the  marbles,  out  come  the  roller  skates,  and 
the  youngsters  who  haven't  any.  pester  their  parents 
until  the  deficiency  is  supplied.  It  is  a  good  deal 
the  same  way  with  cameras  and  film.  A  good  warm 
Sunday  early  in  the  spring  brings  out  the  cameras  and 
gets  the  people  who  haven't  any  wishing  that  they 
had.  And  pretty  soon  the  photographic  business 
for  another  season  has  got  satisfactorilv  started." 

So  simple  —  and  what  becomes  of  all  our  fevered 
apprehensions  over  the  effect  of  the  depression? 
Evidently  they  disappear  into  that  limbo  of  forgotten 
things  that  we  have  scrapped  with  last  year's  cast- 
oflF  clothing.  Fears  and  worries  can  always  be 
easily  forgotten  once  we  have  lived  them  through. 

Yet.  although  few  of  us  give  much  attention  to 
the  idea,  isn't  this  newborn  confidence  which  is  to  be 
noted  on  every  side  merely  a  result  of  conditions? 
Every  depression  must  have  a  beginning,  a  low  point 
and  an  upward  trend,  and  although  the  general 
drift  may  not  be  clear  at  the  time  its  effect  is  felt 
nevertheless.  According  to  the  dope  sheets,  we  are 
now  quite  a  few  months  removed  from  the  low  point, 
and  have  for  some  time  been  climbing  upward  to  a 
really  prosperous  condition,  and  this  naturally  en- 
genders confidence  and  a  willingness  to  loosen  up  a 
bit. 

At  least  it  is  amusingly  plain  that  many  people 
who  a  while  ago  were  desperately  clutching  their 
flattened  pocketbooks  in  fear  of  being  caught  without 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  next  month's  rent  are  now 
entertaining  with  confidence  the  purchase  of  long- 
wanted  articles  of  personal  comfort,  convenience 
and  adornment  —  and  amateurs  who  wanted  new 
cameras  are  getting  ready  to  buy  them. 

Besides,  as  I  said  last  month,  there  is  something 
about  the  spring  itself  which  takes  the  wrinkles  out 
of  your  liver  and  makes  you  feel  more  like  circulating;; 
around  in  the  open  air  and  indulging  in  foolish  hopes 


and  aspirations,  or  what  looked  to  be  such  during 
the  confining  days  of  winter.  A  half-4ioliday  spent 
in  the  open  at  this  time  of  year  takes  the  pessimism 
out  of  anyone,  or  ought  to.  especially  if  he  has  ac- 
quired the  frioidly  camera  habit  and  has  learned  to 
tramp  for  miles  in  search  of  effective  compositions. 
Look  back,  kind  friends,  over  your  gloomy  past,  if 
such  at  times  it  may  seem .  and  see  i f  the  bright  spots 
are  not  the  rambles  with  your  camera,  with  the  birds 
singing  blithely  in  the  tree-tops  and  the  hills  and 
meadows  looking  fresh  and  clean  under  a  pleasant 
sunny  sky.  The  gifts  of  the  gods  belong  to  rKDne  so 
truly  as  to  those  who  have  learned  to  enjoy  hiking 
about  the  country  with  a  camera. 

The  Intensifier. 


SKETCH-BOOK  LEAVES 

HILL  AND  MOUNTAIN  VIEWS 

For  inspiration  go  to  the  mountains.  This  is  a 
common  saying,  and  though  the  advice  is  such  as 
not  everyone  can  take,  nevertheless  most  people  who 
can  do  so  try  to  include  the  mountains  in  some  part 
of  their  summer  vacation.  In  planning  a  motor  trip, 
the  desire  to  include  hill  country  in  the  itinerary  is 
ever  present,  for  nothing  is  quite  so  effective  in 
breaking  up  the  monotony  of  the  landscape  and  giv- 
ing that  pleasant  sense  of  surprise  which  is  the 
life  of  an  extended  journey. 

Most  amateur  photographers  looking  forward  to  a 
vacation  spent  at  least  partly  in  the  hills  have  won- 
derful visions  of  the  pictures  they  will  get,  but  too 
often  they  are  disappointed  at  the  meager  showing 
disclosed  when  the  vacation  negatives  have  been 
duly  developed  and  printed.  Tfe  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  1 1  is  not  enough  to  look  forward  vaguely  to 
the  opportunities  for  pictures,  without  a  definite 
idea  as  to  what  sort  of  pictures  to  make.  The 
amateur  who  goes  forth  in  this  manner,  merely  ex- 
pecting to  know  what  he  wants  when  he  sees  it,  is 
likely  to  be  disappointed,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
One  of  these  is  that  when  the  time  for  selection 
comes  he  may  not  have  time  to  fool  around  and  try 
one  view  and  then  another,  but  must  make  his  de- 
cision quickly  and  go  on  with  the  others  in  the  party. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  on  a  motor  trip,  for  whoi 
traveling  in  this  manner  there  is  usually  a  reluctance 
by  everyone  to  linger  long  upon  the  road.  The 
scenery  may  be  enjoyed  from  the  car;  so  why,  for- 
sooth, stop  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
this  purpose  ?  The  amateur  on  a  motoring  trip  must 
indeed  be  quick  in  his  decisions  as  to  what  it  is 
practical  and  desirable  to  photograph,  for  while  he 
might  be  willing  to  delay  and  consider  the  matter 
the  others  in  the  party  are  not  like-minded.  Another 
point  is  that  making  pictures  in  the  mountains  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  appreciating  what  is  beautiful 
scenery.  Many  beautiful  scenes  make  very  poor 
pictures,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  camera 
man.  with  the  tools  available  to  him.  cannot  capture 
the  effect  which  his  eye  beholds.  The  thing  may  be 
too  big.  so  that  the  small  section  which  it  is  possible 
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to  include  upon  the  plate  gives  an  impression  quite 
inadequate.  Or  the  short-focus  lens  may  rob  the 
distance  of  its  power.  Or  the  contrast  between  the 
dark  foreground  and  th^  strongly  lidited  distance 
mav  be  so  great  that  even  with  a  filter  a  flat  and 
lifeless  sky  is  the  result.  All  these  matters  should  be 
thought  of  in  advaiKe.  and  if  possible  a  tentative  list 
of  subjects  or  types  of  subjects  made  up  before 
starting  out. 

This  is  not  so  very  difficult.  A  simple  and  pleas- 
ant method  is  to  collect  from  time  to  time,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  reproductions  of  good  mountain  views, 
which  may  be  found  in  magazines,  newspapers,  Sun- 
day supplements,  rotogravure  sections,  etc.  Just  cut 
them  out  and  slip  them  into  an  envelope  until  you 
have  a  fair  collection  to  lay  out  and  compare.  As  the 
collection  grows,  the  various  pictures  will  naturally 
fall  into  groups,  according  to  the  type  of  subject  and 
the  composition,  and  the  study  of  them  will  enable 
anyone  of  fair  intelligence  to  make  a  list  of  certain 
sorts  of  views  for  which  to  be  on  the  lookout.  E>o 
not  be  afraid  that  you  will  be  following  a  method 
of  slavish  imitation,  for  the  chances  are  that  in  most 
cases  you  will  be  led  to  vary  the  plan  of  the  picture  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  composition  will  be  quite 
different  in  most  respects.  The  big  advantage  of 
this  method  is  that  it  is  a  method  of  definite  visualiza- 
tion rather  than  hazy  expectation.  Besides,  there  is 
the  point  that  pictures  which  have  succeeded,  in 
getting  themselves  published  are  at  least  a  practical 
guide  to  what  is  worth  going  after. 

MORE  ABOUT  CAMERAS 

Echoes  of  the  discussion  in  regard  to  cameras  arc 
still  coming  this  way,  and  among  them  is  the  follow- 
letter  from  E.  H.  Washburn,  which  readers  will 
undoubtedly  enjoy: 

I  was  greatly  interested  and  amused,  in  reading 
in  the  February  American  Photography  the  an- 
swers in  the  Question  Box  regarding  longed-for  appa- 
ratus. Interested,  because  I  always  take  an  interest 
in  fine  cameras:  amused,  because  it  brought  back  to 
my  mind  s  eye  the  group  of  camera  fans,  in  those  days 
derisively  scoffed  at  as  camera  "fiends."  that  us^  to 
coiij^egate  during  the  lunch  hour  at  Horgan  Robey 
&  Co  s.  store  and  swap  experiences,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  There  we  would  in  theory,  invent  the 
most  perfect  of  cameras,  and  it  is  a  source  of  won- 
derment to  me,  now,  how  we  ever  escaped  being 
employed  by  the  research  and  experimental  depart- 
ment of  the  Eastman  Co.  or  Folmer  &  Schwing(who 
had  not  then  become  a  department  of  the  E.  K.  Co.) 
After  lengthy  discussions  and  suggestions,  made  to 
our  always  patient  and  good-natured  friend.  Billy 
Bourne,  he  would  finally  suggest  that  ''what  you 
fellows  all  want  are  cameras  wim  hot  and  cold  water, 
electric-lights  and  private  bath."  This  usually 
came  at  about  breaking-up  time,  when  we  reluctantly 
would  return  to  our  respective  jobs,  convinced  of  the 
hardships  of  poverty  and  particularly  of  camera- 
poverty,  for  very  few  of  us  had  more  than  four  or  five. 
In  the  well-known  words  of  the  cartoonist,  "them  was 
the  happy  days,"  before  the  chemical  side  of  pho- 
tography had  reached  its  now  well-nigh  automatic 
perfection,  and  we  fought  many  a  brave  battle  with 
the  "Pyros"  on  one  side  and  the  "Metols"  on  the 
other.  Also,  the  "Bromides"  and  the  "Platinums" 
would  enjoy  a  bloodless  tilt. 

And  now.  to-day,  when  photo-chemistry  is  al- 
most an  exact  science  ,  with  all  the  mystery  (as  well 
as  the  bother)  left  out,  it  appears  that  there  still 
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persists  the  old  heart-ache  for  not-yet-obtainable 
cameras  of  high  degree,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  are  now  literally  scores  of  makes  and 
models. 

But  I  fear  that  your  correspondents,  although 
great  fans,  have  not  given  the  careful  canvass  of  the 
world  s  markets  that  some  of  us  were  wont  to  do.  or 
they  must  have  discovered  that  the  firm  of  Carl 
Zeiss  offers  a  camera  of  almost  the  exact  specifica- 
tions of  Mr.  McKay,  viz :  Universal  Palmos  q  x  1 1 
CM.,  to  which  I  respectfully  refer  him.  so  that  he 
may  not  perish  with  his  longing  unrequited.  What 
though  the  price  is  of  nearly  enough  to  purchase  a 
"used"  Ford.  Has  not  Mr.  Ruppel  intimated  that 
half-a-thousand  would  be  cheerfully  paid  for  such  a 
paragon? 

But.  speaking  seriously,  is  it  rK>t  quite  remarkable 
what  fine  results  were  accomplished  with  the  cameras 
of  bygone  days,  equipped  with  "R.R."  lenses  (once 
translated  "Railroad'  by  an  uninitiated  friend  of 
mine)  and  our  good  friend  Mansons*s  famous 
"Parker  I-kxise"  lens  which  he  jokingly  used  to  say 
was  made  over  from  the  bottom  of  a  broken  beer- 
tumbler  from  the  Parker  House  bar?  "The  times 
change  and  we  must  change  with  them."  or  fall  back 
to  the  rear.  And  so  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  the 
great  selection  of  "precision"  cameras,  which  we  now 
enjoy.  The  real  advantages,  it  seems  to  me.  are 
the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  a  high  average  of 
technically  perfect  results  may  be  attained.  And  I. 
too.  expect  to  remain  a  fan.  yearning  for  impossible 
things.  There  is  one  thing  in  the  camera  line  I 
much  desire,  but  know  will  never  be.  which  is.  a  vest- 
pocket  camera  for  making  8  x  lo  prints  by  contact. 
Perhaps  in  Photo-Valhalla  there  is  such  a  one. 
Who  knows?" 

And  here  is  another  letter,  from  W.  D.  Tyler: 

Replies  in  the  current  issue  of  A.  P.  for  a  de- 
sirable camera,  not  on  the  market,  are  most  inter- 
esting and  also  instructive. 

Now  if  not  too  late  for  consideration  may  I  briefly 
give  my  idea  of  a  camera  that  should  appeal  to  the 
serious  worker,  who  needs  a  high-grade  instrument, 
that  will  do  anything  that  it  is  called  upon  to  do  and 
still  be  light  and  small  erKXJgh  to  be  carried  in  com- 
fort, for  really  if  one  has  to  take  an  instrument  the 
size  and  weight  of  which  are  a  burden,  then  the 
pleasure  is  rK>t  worth  the  effort. 

Others  have  given  quite  elaborate  descriptions 
and  arguments  that  are  commendaUe.  but  I  will 
confine  my  description  briefly  as  to  size  and  principal 
parts. 

Size.  2>i  X  3>^,  Roll  film  —  a  convenient  pocket 
size. 

Body,  all  metal,  light  weight  —  not  covered  with 
leather. 

Adjustments.  Focusing  scale,  rising  and  falling 
front  with  side  shift. 

Back,  one  back  for  roll  films  and  one  with  gnxmd 
glass  and  focusing  hood. 

Plate  holders,  thin  light  metal,  for  thin  glass 
plates  or  cut  films  like  the  Eastman  Portrait  Fiun. 

Bellows,  long  enough  to  use  both  combinations  of 
lens. 

Lens,  double  combination  on  i-focus  type. 

The  i}i  X  iX  size  is  very  conveniently  carried, 
but  contact  prints  are  too  small  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  to  resort  to  enlarging  every  picture,  one  must 
not  forget  that  many  films  or  plates  have  "pin 
holes"  or  other  defects,  and  these  defects  enlarge 
with  the  picture  and  sometimes  these  defects  are 


very  troublesome.  The  3  X  x  4K  size  will  make  very 
satisfactory  contact  prints  and  seldom  will  need  en- 
larging, but  the  camera  is  too  large  to  be  carried  in  a 
coat  fx>cket.  But  if  one  esq^ects  to  carry  his  camera 
by  the  handle,  or  hook  it  onto  a  strap,  then  84x5 
or  even  a  5  x  7  may  be  used. 

I  have  had  5  different  sizes,  and  after  giving  due 
consideration  to  them  all  I  invariably  pick  up  the 
iK  X  3X  when  starting  out  on  a  vacation  or  an 
afternoon's  stroll.  —  W.  D.  Tyler. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

WINNING  ANSWERS  TO 
FEBRUARY  QUESTION 

Why  does  a  portrait  attachment  give  a  larger  image, 
and  what  bearing  does  the  answer  have  upon  its  effective 
use? 

The  function  of  the  portrait  attachment  is  to 
shorten  the  focus  of  the  lens  with  which  it  is  used. 
This  also  increases  the  angle  of  view.  The  bellows 
on  a  pocket  camera  is.  for  the  sake  of  compactness. 
kept  as  short  as  possible,  the  usual  bellows  extension 
not  allowing  objects  nearer  than  six  feet  to  be  sharply 
focused.  By  shortening  the  focus  of  the  lens  an 
effect  equivalent  to  longer  belows  extension  is  pro- 
duced, which  will  allow  objects  placed  as  close  as 
two  and  one-half  feet  (in  the  focusing  cameras)  to  be 
focused.  Obviously  the  closer  the  camera  is  to  the 
subject  the  larger  will  be  the  Image  recorded  on  the 
film. 

This  method  of  getting  around  the  difficul^.  how- 
ever, brings  up  the  Question  of  distortion.  Tne  por- 
trait attachment  snortens  the  focus  of  the  lens, 
roughly,  about  1-5  of  its  focal  length.  For  example: 
With  a  5  inch  lens  covering  a  2^  x  4X  plate  (fUm) 
this  will  amount  to  nearly  one  inch.  We  therefore 
have  in  effect  a  4-inch  lens  used  on  a  plate  the  longest 
side  of  which  is  4K  inches,  whereas  the  rule  for 
pleasing  perspective  calls  for  a  lens  of  a  focal  length 
about  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  the  plate  (which  in 
this  case  is  5  inches). 

I  f ,  however,  care  is  used  in  posing  the  figure,  seeing 
that  the  hands  are  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  face,  the  attachment  serves  its 
purpose  quite  acceptably. 

As  noted  above,  the  portrait  attachment  increases 
the  angle  of  view,  a  fact  which  is  sometimes  of  use  in 
photographing  interiors.  If  a  focusing  screen  of 
ground  glass  or  tracing  cloth  is  fastened  in  the  back 
of  the  camera  and  a  scale  marked  off  on  the  bed  of 
the  camera  by  its  aid  with  the  attachment  in  place, 
the  camera  will  be  ready  at  any  time  for  this  work. 
Stc^  16  should  be  used  to  insure  good  definition  to 
the  comers,  as  the  attachment  brings  in  some  of  the 
aberrations  which  had  been  corrected  in  the  lens.  I 
have  had  good  results  with  the  attachment  used  in 
this  way.  —  Carl  W.  Beese.  Fenwick.  R.  R.  5.. 
c3ntario.  Canada. 

OTHER  ANSWERS 

A  portrait  attachment  gives  a  larger  image  by 
enabling  the  operator  to  work  closer  to  the  subject 


than  he  otherwise  could  with  the  same  bellows  exten- 
sion. The  attachment  itself  is  a  supplementary  lens 
which  serves  to  shorten  the  focal  length  of  the 
camera  lens.  For  example:  if  we  have  a  camera 
equipped  with  a  six  inch  lens,  the  bellows  will  extend, 
perhiaps.  seven  inches  —  far  enough  to  permit  fo- 
cusing (Ejects  as  close  as  five  or  six  feet  away.  I  f  we 
place  over  this  lens  a  portrait  attachment  of  eighteen 
inches  focal  length,  the  combination  will  have  a  focal 
length  of  about  four  and  one  half  inches.  With  this 
lens  and  our  seven  inch  bellows  we  can  p^iotograph 
small  objects  nearly  full  size,  or  make  head  and 
shoulders  portraits  which  fill  the  plate. 

There  are  several  disadvantages  in  the  use  of  such 
a  lens.  The  attachment  is  sold  at  a  low  price  and  fine 
correction  cannot  be  expected.  The  errors  that  exist 
will  upset  the  definition  of  the  camera  lens  to  some 
extent.  This  is  of  small  importance  in  purely 
portrait  work,  but  might  be  an  objection  when  the 
outfit  is  used  for  other  purposes. 

As  the  larger  image  is  attained  by  bringing  camera 
and  subject  closer  together,  care  must  be  used  to 
avoid  steq^  foreshortening  or  exaggerated  perspec- 
tive. If  the  subject  is  placed  at.  say  two  feet,  from 
the  camera  and  one  shoulder  turned  toward  it.  the 
further  shoulder  will  be  nearly  twice  as  far  from  the 
lens  as  the  nearer  one  and  consequently,  in  our  pic- 
ture cmly  half  as  large. 

This  example,  like  the  perspective,  is  rather 
exaggerated,  and  the  "portrait"  would  have  more 
appeal  to  the  maker  of  comic  valentines  than  to  the 
subject  or  his  friends. 

Much  better  results  can  be  had  by  subsequent 
enlargement  of  a  smaller  image  made  with  camera 
light  or  ten  feet  from  the  subject,  or  by  the  use  of  a 
lens  of  longer  focus,  farther  away.  —  B.  R.  Ek)YCE 

And  here  is  an  answer  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  mathematical  calculations: 

( I )  Why  does  a  portrait  attachment  give  a  larger 
image,  and  (2)  what  bearing  does  the  answer  have 
upcMi  its  effective  use? 

(i)  In  combination  with  the  objective  for  which 
it  is  designed,  the  portrait  attachment  gives  a 
larger  image  than  does  the  objective  alone  for  a 
fix^  bellows  extension  (i.e.  image  plane  distance  from 
node  of  exit),  with  the  distance  of  the  object  vari- 
able at  wiU.  though  not  for  extremely  distant  objects 
nor  where  the  object  distance  is  fixed. 

Herein  lies  the  entire  usefulness  of  the  portrait 
attachment. 

This  property  depends  on  two  laws  of  optics,  of 
which  one  may  be  stated  briefly:  —  In  general,  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  positive  elements  or 
systenfis  is  of  shorter  focal  length  than  either  of  the 
compcttients.  and  may  be  formulated:  — 

f         f.        f,      f.fi 

The  addition  of  the  portrait  attachment  operates 
to  decrease  the  focal  length  when  combined  with  our 
camera  lens. 

Let  us  now  investigate  why  the  shorter  focal 
length  fflves  a  larger  image  at  a  fixed  bellows  exten- 
sion. Our  other  Taw  on  which  this  depends  may  be 
formulated:  — 

(a)  f+rf-do 

(b)  f  +  I- 


di 


where  **f  *  is  the  equivalent  focal  length,  "r"  the 
ratio  of  linear  reduction  from  object  to  image,  "do* ' 
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the  object  distance  from  the  lens,  and  "di"  the  image 
distance  frcm  the  lens,  disregarding  the  separation  of 
the  nodal  planes. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  an  average  roll 
film  camera  with  which  ordinarily  we  cannot  focus 
sharply  on  any  object  nearer  than  six  feet  {which  is 
about  the  practical  limit  for  focusing  by  scale) 
equipped  with  a  six  indi  lens.  If  we  now  focus 
sharpiv  on  an  object  six  feet  from  the  lens  our 
formulae  become: 

(a)     6  +  6r  =  71 

or  ourlinear  image  will  be  i/ii  of  our  linear  object. 

(b)    6  +  6/1:  =  dior 
6  6/1 1  is  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  lens. 

Now  without  changing  the  distance  of  the  lens 
from  the  film  let  us  add  a  portrait  attachment  of  such 
focal  length  that  our  new  combinaticn  has  a  focal 
length  s  7/13".  As  the  image  distance  is  fixed  and 
known  we  can  substitute  in  (b)  and  determine  "r" 
to  be  ^yi.  and  substituting  in  (a)  determine  "d" 
to  be  36". 

If  we  are  trying  to  make  a  portrait  of  a  rtian's 
head  and  shoukiers.  say  1 6}^"  hi(^,  in  the  first  case 
without  the  portrait  attachment  and  with  the  man's 
eyes  six  feet  from  the  lens  we  obtain  an  image  i-i  [  of 
i6>i"or  i>i"high,  and  in  the  second  case  with  our 
portrait  attachment  and  with  the  man's  eyes  three 
feet  from  the  lens  we  obtain  an  image  %-i  1  of  :6j^" 
or  }"  high  which  would  make  a  suitable  head  and 
shoulders  portrait  en  the  y}i"  x  4H"  for  which  a 
six  inch  lens  would  be  suitable. 

(1)  Personally  we  consider  the  portrait  attach- 
ment an  expedient  made  necessary  by  poor  camera 
design,  and  prefer  sufficient  bellows  extension  and  a 
ground  glass  screen  for  direct  focusing,  alsoto  get  the 
images  by  using  a  lens  of  Itmger  focus  or  else  by  after- 
enlargement.  But  camera  makers  {quite  natur- 
ally) will  make  and  continue  to  make,  whatever  the 
most  of  their  customers  demand. 

Many  camera  users  rarely  want  to  make  portraits 
or  large  size  pictures  of  small  objects  such  as  single 
blossoms.  For  them  the  many  different  models  of 
light,  inexpensive,  and  compact  roll  film  cameras  on 
the  market  are  suitable  and  desirable.  And  when 
they  do  want  larger  images  the  portrait  attachment 
is  a  convenient  arui  inexpensive  adjunct  which 
everyone  with  such  a  camera  should  have. 

A  consideratim  of  the  formulae  given  before  to- 
gether with  those  of  depth  of  sharply  defined  field 
(or  depth  of  focus  as  it  is  more  commonly  called) 
and  perspective,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
portrait  attachment  would  show  us:  — 

a.  That  on  account  of  the  short  distance  Scorn  the 
object  at  which  we  work,  the  depth  of  field  is  very 
little  and  consequently  we  must  keep  our  principal 
object  in  one  plane  as  much  as  possible. 

b.  That  for  the  same  reasons  the  portrait  at- 
tachment lends  itself  to  distorted  perspective. 
Therefore  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  one  prin- 
cipal object,  if  possible,  and  choose  a  plain  unob- 
trusive background. 

c.  That,  in  the  absence  of  a  ground  glass  screen 
for  focusing  we  are  limited  to  marked  focusing  scale 
distances  for  setting  the  lens  and  must  measure  the 
distance  fnwn  the  leris  to  the  object  plain  in  sharpest 
focus  very  carefully  in  accordance  with  the  Instruc- 
tior\s  of  the  maker. 

vith  the  foregoing  it  is  interesting  1 
decrea. 
o  obtain 


larger  images, of  near  objects  {more  accurately,  to 
focus  sharply  with  the  object  nearer  to  the  lens)  with 
a  given  bellows  capacity  and  length  of  camera  bed. 
while  the  negative  tele-photo  attachment  by  increav 
ing  the  equivalent  focal  length  gives  a  larger  image  of 
distant  objects  again  with  a  saving  of  oellows  ca- 
pacity. —  B.  H.  Jacobs. 

MAY  QUESTION  FOR  READERS 

Whtit  advantage,  if  any,  hat  daylight  enlarging  over 
enlarging  by  artificial  light? 

For  the  best  answer  to  this  question  received  by 
June  I  ;th  a  credit  of  $i.oa  will  be  awarded  towards 
books  of  our  publicaticn.  All  readers,  whether 
subscribers  or  not,  are  elioble  to  this  contest.  Ad- 
dress the  Question  Box  Editor,  write  or  typewrite  on 
cne  side  of  tht  paper  only,  and  put  any  other  axn- 
munication  on  a  separate  sheet. 


READERS'  CRITICISMS 

BEST  CRITICISM  PRINT  No.  16 

This  is  a  type  of  picture  not  easy  to  handle. 
Subordination  of  either  the  image  or  the  subject  is 
usually  necessary  although  it  is  possible  to  give 
equal  importance.  But  in  this  picture  there  is  con- 
flict; theimagebeingmuchmoreinterestingthanche 
subject  and  yet  not  so  prominent.  One  gets  the 
impression  that  twodifferentsubjectsarepresoit;  in 
short,  that  the  minor  is  an  c^^ening  into  another 
room  from  which  a  young  lady  is  gazing  curiously 
toward  the  camera. 

When  photographing  a  reflection,  especially  of  a 
person,  one  should  avoid  reflections  01  distant  ob- 
jects, as  these  tend  to  make  the  main  image  appear 
smaller  and  less  important  than  ■a/hen  they  are 
dodged. 

Assuming  a  rectangular  mirror,  1  believe  a  better 
arrangement  would  be  to  have  the  young  lady  seated 
at  the  bureau  and  the  camera  shifted  to  the  right  to 
avoid  the  full  face  portrait. 

The  compositiMi  in  this  print  is  poor:  one  finds 
rectanrics,  triangles  and  irregular  curves  —  a  mixed 
lot.  The  mirror  balanced  on  one  point  seems  in 
danger  of  tt^ling  over,  while  the  glare  of  the  white 
dressis  persistently  disturbing.  Technically,  there's 
no  fault  to  find.  —  Geobce  A.  Beane,  Jr. 

OTHER  CRITICISMS 

In  good  composition  our  eyes  are  guided  sub- 
ccxisciously  as  it  were,  to  swne  point  in  the  picture 
upon  which  our  gaze  rests  satisfied.  Thiswe  call  the 
point  of  emphasis,  and  all  other  lines  and  detaib 
should  be  subordinated  to  it  and  further  shculd 
gently  lead  the  eyes  to  this  point.  It  may  be  the 
brightest  highlight  or  the  deepest  shadow,  but  we 
feelpleased  when  we  look  on  such  a  picture.  In  the 
picture  we  have  this  month  there  is  no  rest  for  the 


eyes,  because  there  has  been  no  endeavor  to  direct 
oor  eyes  to  any  given  point.  The  picture  is  a  wil- 
derness of  tiresome  details  from  the  nicknacks  on  the 
bureau  to  the  many  details  reflected  in  the  mirror- 
No  converpng  lines  to  draw  our  gaze  to  the  reflected 
face.  The  figure  is  badly  posed  and  is  obviously 
watching  the  camera  throu^  tlie  mirror.  Had  she 
been  placed  nearer  the  glass  and  her  figure  inclined 
so  as  to  bring  the  reflection  of  her  face  nearer  her 
head,  the  maker  in  so  dwig  would  have  improved 
his  composition  by  the  triarwe  thus  formed  by  the 
figure  and  its  reflectian.  At  the  same  time  he  should 
have  required  his  model  to  look  at  her  own  reflection 
instead  of  the  operator.  He  would  also  have  pre- 
served better  perspective;  as  it  is,  the  sense  of  at- 
mo^Jiere  is  lost  by  the  more  distant  objects  being  in 
sharper  focus  that  the  nearer  ones.  The  print  is 
murfi  too  cootrasty.  either  through  underexposure  or 
overdevelopment.  There  arc  no  flesh  values  shown 
nor  are  there  any  gradations  in  the  draperies.  The 
source  of  li^t  is  too  low.  but  this  probably  could  not 
be  ronedied  wider  their  posed  conditiotxs.  Had 
the  maker  so  arranged  the  mirror  that  the  bedpost 
and  other  details  were  not  reflected  and  if  possible 
had  he  arranged  his  model  so  that  there  would  be 
t  illumination  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  reflected 

e  figure  posed  as  pre 

xjld  have  been  far  n 


^ , ^-ife  she 

would  be  for  scstiebody ! 

Why  the  extremely  scattered  arrangement?  The 
chiki  — judgina  from  either  of  the  images  of  her  — 
seems  tobetrulycharming;  but  she  ought  not  to  be 
forced  to  compete  with  such  a  rnultiplicity  of  bas- 
kets, scissors,  bottles,  cushions,  wall-paper  stripes, 
etc..  etc. 

Why  the  exact  balance  between  the  two  represen- 
tations of  the  subject? 

Why  the  chopped-olT  comer  of  the  mirror? 

Why  the  eiiplosion-in-a-shin^e-mill  arrangement 
of  lines? 

Why  the  lack  of  texture  in  the  dress? 
d  what  is  she  doing,  anyway  ? 


ing  any  resemblance  to  a  picture.  Trim.  say.  ifi 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  print  as  it  appears  in 
American  Photography — i  pg  inches  from  the  top, 
1  Ji  inches  from  the  left,  and  )^  of  an  inch  from  the 
right.  This  makes  a  small  portrait  of  the  mirror 
image  which  shows  rather  good  lighting.  Even  then 
there  is  a  harsh  black-and-white  contrast  in  the 
background. 

Chi  the  whole,  why  not  leave  out  nine-tenths  of  the 
accessories  and  try  again?  —  Bert  Leach. 

This  photo  is  a  good  example  of  the  idea  of  com- 
bining in  one  picture  both  a  profile  and  a  full  face 
view  of  the  subject.  ' 

The  photo  in  question  is  to  be  judged.  1  think,  by 
our  opinicn  as  to  how  this  idea  has  been  carried  out. 

The  background  is  unfortunate,  being  only  suit- 
able for  a  genre  subject,  such  as  a  girl  brushing  her 
hair,  and  having  no  artistic  merit  in  itself.  The  full 
face  view  is  good,  both  the  lighting  and  the  modeling 
being  good.  The  lif^tir^  and  posing  of  the  profile 
view  are  not  good.  The  whirie  figure  is  too  stronglv 
and  flatly  lit;  also,  the  face  is  turned  slt^tly  toofer 


Criticism  Print  No.  26 

away  from  the  camera,  causing  the  profile  to  be 
blurred.  I  think  this  could  have  been  remedied 
without  detriment  to  the  reflected  view.  The 
disprc^x)rtion  in  the  sizes  of  the  two  views  is  too  great 
for  a  happy  result  and  might,  perhaps,  have  oeen 
remedied  by  movfrig  the  camera  slightly  to  the  right 
and  nearer  to  the  mirror.  This  kind  of  work  pre- 
sents special  difficulties  owing  to  ihe  difficulty  of 
setting  both  views  of  the  subject  well  posed  and  lit. 
but  I  chink  this  photo  could  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved if  these  points  had  been  attended  to.  As  the 
print  stands  I  think  it  can  be  much  improved  by 
trimming  off  the  bottom  just  above  the  hands  and 
also  trimming  off  the  top  half  inch,  thus  cor^centrat- 
ing  the  interest  on  the  two  views  of  the  girl.  —  W.  A. 

T.  KiDD. 

There  are  two  outstanding  defects  in  this  picture. 
The  first  is  the  multiplicity  of  objects  Included.  At 
the  best  a  picture  of  this  kind  is  almost  certain  to 
contain  too  many  things  and  in  this  one  they  are 
superabundant.  The  small  hanging  basket,  the 
objects  shown  In  the  mirror  and  at  least  half  of  the 
articles  on  the  dresser  might  have  been  removed. 

The  other  major  defect  is  in  focusing.  The  figure 
is  unpleasantly  blurred  while  the  reflection  in  the 
mirror  is  critically  sharp.  Probably  the  photog- 
339 


As  ic  stands.  Print  No.  16  might  well  be  entid 
The  Girl  or  the   Dresser"  —  with   the    inference 
that  it  is  the  latter  which  is  to  be  featured. 

If  such  was  the  intention  of  the  artist,  this  marvel- 
ous masterpiece  of  furniture  design  would  be  better 
presented  with  about  one  inch  of  girl  stripped  off 
from  the  left  side  of  the  print  in  order  that  full 
empjiasis  may  be  given  to  the  monotonous,  ginger- 
bready  curves  and  details  of  said  Boodwar  Atrocity. 
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But.  as  a  problem  in  presenting  and  enq^iosizii^ 
the  idea  of  "art."  Print  Mo.  16  offers  a  simple  solu- 
tion by  Subtraction.  This  idea  can  be  brought  exit 
by  Icsseningtheamountofspottydetail. —the  most 
Blaring  instance  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  feminine 
hair  receiver,  hair-pin  basket,  or  justplain  flumdiddie 
han^ng  on  the  mirror  support.  That  one,  bri^t 
blotch  holds  the  hair,  hairpin  or  straw  which 
breaks  the  camel's  continuity,. 

Minus  this  olTending  basket  and  q/ 1 6  of  an  inch  of 
dresser  from  the  bottom  up  and  Ji  of  an  inch  of 
mirror  and  wall  from  the  top  down,  it  is  barely 
possible  that  the  real  attraction  of  the  print,  — 
namely,  the  giri  —  will  stand  some  chance  of  holding 
the  interest  —  considering  the  dresser.  —  F.  H. 
Shaffer. 

NEW  CRITICISM  PRIHT  No.  iq 

Readers'  Criticism  Print  No.  tq  has  been  kindly 
furnished  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Ralph  Franum.  It 
was  made  with  a  3A  roll  Rim  camera,  the  exposure 
being  i-ijth  second  at  Stop  No.  1  about  x  P,  M.  in 
bright  June  sunshine.  The  negative  was  tray- 
develcrtjed  in  pyro  and  printed  on  semi-gloss  paper 
of  medium  contrast. 

For  the  best  criticism  of  this  print  received  by 
June  ]  ;th  a  credit  of  $1.00  towards  books  of  our 
publication  will  be  awarded.  Address  the  Readers' 
Criticism  Editor,  and  please  write  any  other  commu- 
nication on  e  separate  sheet  oi  paper. 


New  Criticism  Print  No.  29     Ralph  Fapj^um 

rainier  intended  the  image  in  the  mirror  to  be 
sharply  focused  regardless  of  the  lack  <rf  definition  in 
the  figure.  An  erroneous  point  of  view,  photo- 
graphically and  otherwise.  The  child  is  critically 
dressed  and  combed  and  is  doing  nothing  unless 
engased  in  self-admiration.  Or  perhaps  she  is 
merely  getting  ready  to  greet  our  old  friends  Fore- 
shortening and  Lack  of  Trimming,  noticed  in  the 
dresser  and  top  of  picture  respectively. 

Lack  of  detail  in  the  white  dress  implies  over- 
development of  the  ne^tive. 

The  picture  fails  to  tell  a  story  or  depict  anything 
which  might  be  characteristic  of  the  person  photo- 
gtaphsd.  So  we  cannot  call  it  a  success.  A  better 
result  might  have  been  attair^d  by  posing  the  child 
more  in  front  of  the  mirror  and  showing  her  combing 
her  hair  or  tying  a  hair-ribbon.  This  would  bring 
better  balancing  and  largely  obviate  the  fore- 
shortened dresser.  Also  remove  a  large  part  of  the 
.— Ralph  Beebe. 


OUR   COMPETITIONS 

SENIOR  COMPETITION 

The  first  prize  in  the  March  Cfnnpetition  was 
awarded  to  Stefano  Bricarelli  of  Turin.  Italy,  for  his 
print  entitled  '.'Surishine  at  the  Door,"  This  is  an 
excellent  compositicn,  a  pleasing  bit  of  story-telling 
and  an  excellent  bit  of  technical  photographic  wortc. 
Photographing  against  the  brilliant  Italian  sunshine 
and  giving  full  values  in  both  highli^ts  and  shad- 
ows is  a  considerable  achievement.  The  placing  of 
the  door  in  the  space  and  of  the  figures  in  the  doorway 
is  excellently  done.  This  was  made  in  Turin  with  a 
q  X  !i  cm  T.  P.  Reflex  Camera  equipped  with  a 
7l<  inch  Zeiss  Tessar  lens.  The  cTcposure  in  bright 
light  at  1 1  A.  M.  in  June  was  1-;  second  and  f:6.j 
without  a  filter.  The  Imperial  S.  S.  Ortho  plate  was 
developed  with  Monomet  and  printed  on  Gevaert 
Orthobrom  Cream  Semi-mat. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Sterling 
Smichfor  "Portrait  of  a  Child,"  This  is  a  charming 
piece  of  direct  and  strai^tforward  portraiture  pro- 
perly exposed  to  attain  all  values  and  pleasingly  ar- 
ranged in  the  space.  The  softness  and  beautiful 
quality  of  the  print  are  among  its  chief  recommen- 
dations. This  was  made  in  a  studio  in  San  Diego. 
California,  with  a  6}^  x  8>4  Century  View  Camera 
fitted  with  a  7  irich  Cooke  lens,  the  e:qx>sure  with 
good  overhead  light  at  t  P.  M.  in  December  ac/:8 
was  7  seconds.    The  Eastman  Portrait  Film  wan 
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developed  with  Rodina!  and  printed  on  Willis  & 
Clement's  Buff  Palladiotype. 

The  third  prize  was  given  to  Salome  E.  Marck- 
wardt  for  her  character  portrait  entitled  "Agnes." 
This  also  is  a  simple  direct  statement  of  fact  which 
owes  its  excellence  to  careful  arrangement  and  pho- 
tographic technic  of  the  hig^iest  quality.  Made 
with  a  3K  X  4X  lea  Reflex  camera  fitted  with  an 
7:4.5  Orix  lens  of  6}4  inches'  focal  length.  The  ex- 
posure in  bright  li^t  at  1 1  A.  M.  in  December  in 
New  York  Qty  was  4  seconds  at  7:4.5.  The  East- 
man Portrait  Film  was  developed  with  Amidol  and 
printed  on  Wellington  White  Chamois. 

Honorable  mentions  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Innocence  Herbert  J.  Harper 

Moonbeams  on  a  Rocky  Coast  T.  W.  Kilmer 

A  h4omad  Lyle  A.  Morse 

Individual  Training  H.  B.  Rudolph 

The  Invalid  Miss  Amy  Whittemore 

CommerKJations  were  awarded  as  follows: — 

A.  Crawford  G.  Allison 
Walter  L.  Bogert 
F.  E.  Bronson 
Franklin  Chapman 
Fred.  E.  Crum 
Fred  R.  Dapprich 
Lie.  Carlos  F.  de  Moya 
C.  F.  IDieckman 
Louis  A.  Dyar 
J.  H. Field 
DonFitts 
Geo.  W.  French 
Chas.  T.  Graves 
C.  M.  Harris 
Wm.  Hodges 
Harry  E.  Horrigan 
Jiro  Ito 
E.  Everett  Jones 
John  W.  Lawton 
Ralph  W.  H.  Leavitt 
Caney  Fork  River  Dam  &  Falb  Frank  H.  Luwen 
Home  Sweet  Home  Paul  W.  Macfarlane 

The  Inner  Harbor  Dr.  E.  L.  H.  McGinnis 

A  ToiJcr  of  the  Tide  Geo.  Miller,  J  r. 

A  Lazy  Sea  Alexander  Murray 

Balloons  Louis  R.  Murray 

Jack  Harold  B.  Meal 

Getting  Accjuainted  D.  Prince 

Just  Sawin*  Jas.  J.  Ryan 

Weed  Burning  J.  Herbert  Saunders 

Morning  Mist  G.  W.  Schinkel 

The  News  Boy  Miss  F.  Schultheis 

Our  Pet  Squirrel  J.  A.  Singler 

Morning  Cmcolate  James  Thomson 

A  Uttle  Mother  O.  H.  Walker 

The  Nurse  B.  M,  Whitkx:k 

Evening  Mist  Wm.  J.  Wilson 

WiDiclmina  —  A  Child  Study  W.  B.  Wotkyns 

Morning  Stroll  Oliver  P.  Young 

JUNIOR  COMTCTITION 

The  first  prize  in  the  I  unior  Competition  was  given 
to  Thco  M.  Fisher  for  his  print  entitled  "My  Friend 
A.  J.  P."  This  is  a  very  pleasing  portrait,  a  little 
contrasty  in  its  lighting  but  possibly  giving  more  on 
this  account  the  impression  of  a  sunburnt,  athletic 
young  man.  The  arrangement  is  good  and  the 
quality  of  the  workmanship  excellent.  Made  with 
an  8  x^io  Eastman  View  camera  fitted  with  an  iSinch 
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Struss  Single  lens;  the  exposure  in  Colorado  Springs 
at  2  P.  M.  in  July  in  strong  light  was  3  seconds  at  7:8. 
The  Eastman  Portrait  film  was  developed  in  Rytol 
and  printed  on  Cyko  Plat. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Hannah  G. 
Myrick  for  "Roses,"  a  very  sympathetic  handling  of 
this  subject.  The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  is 
pleasing  and  the  quality  ofthe  petab  and  leaves  weU 
render^.  Made  with  a  2  X  x  3  K  Icarettc  C  equipped 
with  a  3K  inch  Bausch  and  Lomb  Zeiss-Tessar  IC. 
The  exposure  indoors  in  Massachusetts  in  bright 
light  at  3.30  P.  M.  in  March  was  30  seconds  7:i^- 
Ine  Eastman  Speed  film  was  developed  34  minutes  in 
Rytol  of  1-3  normal  strength  in  a  tank  and  enlarged 
on  Wellington  BB  thick  White  Mat. 

Honorable  Mentions  were  awarded  as  follows: 
After  the  Shower  Geo.  S.  Baird 

Winter  Moonlight  C.  L.  Bartholomew.  Ir. 

Winter  Herbert  L.  Douglas 

The  Mount  Royal  Park  and  View  Beyond  T.  Ohara 
The  Concrete  Mixer  Jas.  Owen 

"Towered  Qties  Please  Us  Then"  Ford  E.  Samuel 
The  Bridge  Geo.  A.  Smith 

Pikes  Peak  H.  L.  Snow 

Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Red  Pines  L.  E.  Van  Allen 

A  Stop  for  Inspection  Wm.  E.  Barr 

The  Valley  Road  Francis  L.  Bayle 

Springtime's  River  Poetry  John  H.  D.  Blanke 

Octo&r  Day  H.  J.  Brenruin 

Sunrise  in  the  Gardens  Miles  J.  Breuer 

Tlie  Record  Tree  Mrs.  H.  D.  Bums 

The  Slide  W.  H.  C.  Carriere 

An  Old  Vet  .    F.  H.  Chant 

Through  the  Redwoods  H.  G.  Coffin 

Old  Is/fill  J.  Crisp 

Graceful  Nature  Louis  S.  Crosby 
The  Blacksmith's  Working  Crew  G.  S.  Cunningham 

Park  in  Winter  W.  A.  Donahue 

The  Breaking  Wave  C.  W.  Evelyn 

Alonjg  the  Roof  of  the  Worid  Robt.  J.  Forbes 

IDon't  Patk  Here  Edna  R.  Gordon 

Simday!  T.  F.  Griffin 

Little  Grey  Home  in  the  West  W.  B.  Hatfieki 

Luella                         «  Willard  H.  Harting 

The  Spruce  Ralph  S.  Hayes 

The  Bath  Chas.  Hostetter 

C>rinkins  Sap  Geo.  Lester  Heath 
Hospital  View                         Geo.  L.  Heatherington 

E>ay  Dreams  C.  V.  Hewitt 

Home  Portrait  Hubert  Hill 

Spring  Landscape  Gamet  E.  Jacques 

Dreamlight  Mrs.  C.  H.  Johnston 

Frances  and  Jeannette  H.  D.  Keefer 

Pussy  W.  Keibel 

Mill  Pond  W.W.Kuntz 

Sisters  Theo.  Kusko 

Home  Art  Study  Mrs.  B.  J.  Larson 

Good-bye.  Autumn.  Good-bye  Geo.  E.  Lewis 

Alma  Ladis  A.  Lisy 

The  Wood  Road  lames  S.  Loomis 

Class  is  Over  Howard  E.  Louis 

Fallen  Blossoms  Philip  Mehler 

Happy  Days  Emest  Mosle 

Sunset  on  Rio  Grande  Arthur  L.  Nason 

A  Spring  Scene  Miss  L.  F.  h4ewton 

From  Coal  Mines  to  Breaker  Stephen  J.  Palickar 

Walter  Eamst  Hugh  Palmer 

The  Cool  Refreshing  Waters  Aug.  W.  Paulsen 

Peace  on  Earth  Hairy  L.  Pierce 

The  First  Spring  Rower  K.  O.  Pierson 
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Beat/ice  M. 

Scattering  Qouds 

The  Sail  Boat 

Silhouetted 

Portrait 

The  Mountain  Brook 

The  Cabin  Trail 

An    ley  Morning 

On  the  Shores  ofSwan  Lake 

Family  Group 

A  TfBpper 

Banks  of  the  Hudson 

Hillside  Shadows 

Fatty  at  Play 

The  bridge 

Laughing  Babv 

Evolution  of  tne  Lantern 

In  June 

The  Capitol  by  Night 

A  Day  of  Rest 

Home  Portrait 

The  Early  Spring  Thaw 

Humboldt  Park 


H.  W.  Pontin 

W.  H.  Pote 

John  W.  Redman 

Ronald  A.  Reilly 

C.  B.  Rosher 

Howard  K.  Rowe 

F.  S.  Schectz 

L.  A.  Sharer 

Victor  Sheen 

Edwards  H.  Smith 

H.  Sonnenberg 

Henry  A.  Stainken 

Albert  A.  Sterritt 

W.  L.  Thompson 

H.  H.  Van  Kennen 

Harry  M.  Walker 

W.  A.  Ward 

B.  M.  White 

E.J.Williams 

Harold  Winslow 

A.  S  Workman 

A.  S.  Yoshida 

John  B.  Ziemanski 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

FIRST  PRIZE 

J.  H.  Field  8 

SECOND  PRIZE 

Geo.  W.  French  8  Alexander  Murray  6 

H.  B.  Rudolph  7  Kenneth  D.  Smith  6 

THIRD  PRIZE 
J.  Herbert  Saunders  8  Jared  Gardner  6 

F.  D.  Burt  6  Wm.  J .  Wilson  6 

Lyle  A.  Morse  5 

HONORABLE  MENTION.  SENIOR  CLASS 

Louis  A.  D>'ar  1 1  Clark  H.  Rutter  6 

Gustav  Glueckert  1 1  Oliver  P.  Young  6 

W.  Kitchen  10  Walter  L.  Bogert  5 

Sotaro  Saba  10  Louis  R.  Murray  f 

Fred  E.  Crum  q  F.  .A.  Northrup  5 

Herbert  J.  Harper  q  Robert  P.  Nute  5 

Edwin  B.  Collins  8  Walter  Rutherford  5 

Juventino  Ocampo  7  James  Thomson  5 
Elizabeth  B.  Wotl^yns  y 

COMMENDATION.  SENIOR  CLASS 


Chas.  D.  Meservey  21 

Walter  R.  Henry  1 5 

Carlos  F.  DeMoya  14 

Dr.  E.  L.  C.  McGinnis  13 

Arthur  Palme  1 2 

Gus  Schinkel  1 2 

J.  A.  Singler  12 

C.  M.  Harris  1 1 

F.  E.  Bronson  10 

E.  E.Jones  10 

H.  B.  Neal  10 

Frank  R.  Nivison  10 

B.  M.  Whitlock  10 

A.  C.  G.  Allison  q 


J.  K.  Hodges  Q 

Frank  King  q 

Leo  Kraft  q 

E.  W.  Quigley  q 

Herman  D.  Warren  q 

H.  K.  Armura  8 

Geo.  Miller,  Jr.  7 

Stephen  J .  Bushya  6 

John  N.  Consdorf  6 

Wm.  S.  Davis  6 

Victor  D.  Elmere  6 

R.  M.  Hart  6 

Dr.  L.  Broe  5 

Arthur  H.  Travers  < 


HONORABLE  \4ENT10N.  JL7MIOR  CLASS 

H.  Bowly5  J.W.Jcfrers5 

J .  Ito  5  Joseph  F.  Westgate  5 

COMMENDATION.  JLNIOR  CLASS 

John  Ziemanski  23  Edwin  A.  Falk  8 

F.  H.  Chant  22  R.  W.  Garwood  8 

W.  Keibel  22  John  P.  Geertz  8 

Gamet  E.  Jacques  \q  Williard  H.  Harting  8 
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Edwards  H.  Smith  18 
Howard  E.  Louis  1 7 
Paul  Richardson  1 5 
H.J.  Brennan  14 
Howard  K.  Rowe  14 
P.  F.  Squier  14 
Wm.  E.  Barr  11 
Talbot  Richardson  1 3 
W.  W.  Kuntz  12 
J.  F.  Webster  12 
John  Paton.  Jr.  1 1 
Alfred  S.  Upton  1 1 
P.  A.  Cazaubon  10 
Stephen  E.  Isaac  10 
Wm.  F.  Lowe  10 
H.  J.  Mahlenbrock  10 
M.  W.  Osterweis  10 
Ivan  Sokoloff  10 

A.  S.  Workman  10 
Marjori?  Chater  q 
John  A.  Elkins  q 

J .  R.  Frow  q 
G.  A.  Smith  q 

B.  F.  Willard  q 
John  H.  D.  Blanke  8 
Robert  E.  Delarxi  8 
Chester  [>emaree  8 
Jas.  V.  Dunham  8 


C.  V.  Hewitt  8 

Geo.  S.  Matthews  8 

Stephen  J.  Palickar  8 

E.  J.  Williams  8 

Walter  P.  Bruning8 

Miles  J.  Brcuer  7 

A.  T.  Flikke  7 

Thomas  C.  Higgins  7 

I.  Komaniya  7 

Rex  G.  Mattice  7 

Harry  Beeler.  Ir.  6 

Herbert  L.  Douglas  6 

Geo.  L.  Heath  6 

John  Janson  6 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Johnston  6 

Wm.  T.  McGrath  6 

Hannah  G.  Myrick,  M.D.  6 

Dr.  C.  W.  Pratt  6 

Ford  E.  Samuel  6 

E.  J.  Browne 

R.  E.  Cask 

J.  L.  Qybum 

James  Owen 

Hugh  Palmer 

Harry  G.  Pearcc 

Edwin  A.  Roberts 

A.  M.  Tomlinson 

R.  D.  Wilson 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Ferraris'  Dioptric  Instruments.  Being  an 
Elementar>'  Exposition  of  Gauss's  Theory  and  its 
Application.  Translated  by  Oscar  Faber.  D.Sc.. 
O.  B.  E.  from  Professor  F.  Lippich's  German  Trans 
lation  of  Professor  Galileo  Ferraris*  Italian  Work 
entitled  —  "The  Fundamental  Properties  of  Diop- 
tric Instruments."  New  York.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company.  8  Warren  Street.  1920. 

This  book  sets  out  to  give  an  elementar\'  geometric 
development  of  Gauss's  theory  and  then  apply  the 
theor\'  to  dioptric  instruments.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  a  book  originally  written  in  1876  should  still  be 
useful,  but  it  certainly  supplies  a  badly  felt  want 
even  now.  This  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  how  very 
slowly  the  optical  industry  has  developed  in  com- 
piarison  with,  for  example,  aviation,  and  it  also  shows 
the  ver\'  great  step  made  by  Gauss  whose  work, 
owing  to  the  abstruse  mathematical  language  in 
which  it  was  clothed,  has  only  recently  been  recog- 
nized to  have  immense  practical  value.  The  present 
work  is  not  in  all  places  a  pure  translation,  since  cuts 
have  been  made  where  repetition  was  glaring  and 
descriptions  of  instruments  since  much  improved 
have  been  omitted.  Part  1  deals  with  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  dioptric  instruments  in  general. 
In  Part  1 1 .  .Applications,  the  first  chapter  deals  with 
the  application  of  the  Gauss  theory  to  the  human 
eye.  the  eye  being  considered  as  a  dioptric  instru- 
ment. The  book  is  technical,  but  it  is  one  that  will 
be  both  interesting  and  helpful  to  students  of  optics. 


Penrose's  Annual:  Volume  XXIV  of  the  Process 
Year  Book  and  Review  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  Edited 
by  William  Gamble.  F.  R.  P.  S.,  F.  O.  S.  igii. 
United  States  Agents:  Tennant  and  Ward,  103 
Paric  Avenue,  New  York.    Price  $4.00. 

As  attractive  as  ever,  in  an  orange  colored  cover, 
this  deli^tful  annual  comes  before  us  with  its  two 
hundred  pages  crowded  with  worKkrful  pictures  and 
containing  twenty-five  practical  articles  of  great 
interest  to  all  who  are  concealed  in  any  way  with 
any  branch  of  the  graphic  arts.  I  f  the  Tumochrome 
Process  print  facing  page  16  and  the  Water  Golour 
Facsimile  printed  and  treated  by  the  Nickeloid 
Electrotype  G>mpany  were  mounted  and  framed  in  a 
gold  frame  as  water-color  paintings  often  are.  we  do 
not  think  that  one  person  out  of  a  hundred  could  dis- 
tinguish th^m  from  actual  paintings.  The  etchings 
by  E.  Hesketh  Hubbard.  A.  R.  W.  A.,  reproduced  by 
Photo-Li tho  Process,  on  Offset  Machine,  at  Saint 
Bride  Foundation  Printing  School,  are  very  striking, 
especially  "The  Fair  Ground"  and  "Peddlers."  Th« 
examples  of  Rotary  Photogravure.  "Swaingravure." 
Rembrandt  Gravure  and  of  Penrose  VeTogravure 
show  that  these  processes  have  reached  a  very  high 
standard.  The  half  tones,  printed  in  double-tone 
inks,  hold  their  own  even  among  the  many  more 
showy  processes.  The  color  work  —  three  and  four 
color  printing,  among  which  we  find  some  intensely 
interesting  pages  of  orightly  colored  insects  and  a 
page  showing  some  of  the  variations  exhibited  by  a 
single  species  of  mollusk.  has  surely  reached  a  ver>' 
hi^  standard  of  excellence.  "A  Quiet  Comer  at 
Sark"  is  a  particularly  fine  example  of  three  color 
work. 

Everyone  who  is  interested  in  any  branch  of  re- 
production or  printing  ought  to  possess  a  copy  of 
this  book  for  the  sake  of  the  information  they  can 
get  from  perusing  the  articles,  and  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  pictures  ought  to  have  it  for  the  sake  of 
its  intrinsic  beauty. 

Deutscher  Camera  Almanach.  Ein  Jahrbuch 
fui'  die  Photographic  unserer  Zeit.  begrundet  von 
Fritz  Loescher.  nerausgegeben  von  Karl  Weiss. 
Band  12.  Mit  08  Bildem.  Union  Deutsche  Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft  ^weigniederlassung  Berlin. 

Among  the  names  of  the  illustrators  of  this  beauti- 
fully printed  year  book  we  find  the  familiar  ones  of 
Crete  Back.  Diihrkoop.  Hugo  Ehrfurth.  Nikola 
Perschied.  artists  whose  work  is  known  not  only  in 
their  native  country,  but  all  the  world  over  and  it  is 
because  the  little  book  is  so  full  of  fine  pictures  that  it 
would  be  interesting  even  to  those  whose  knowledge 
of  German  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  read  any  of  the  text.  Among  the  dozen  or  so 
articles  are  —  "Photographic  Art-in-obtaining- 
likeness"  (Bildniskunst)  by  Franz  Fiedler  of  Dres- 
den. "The  Amateur  and  Portraiture"  by  Otto 
Ehrhardt.  "Children  and  Animals  in  Photographic 
Li^tinjg"  by  Kathe  Hecht.  "Photographic  Book- 
plates." by  Wilhelm  Bandelow,  "The  Outermost 
Border,"  by  Leonard  Misonne.  The  book  includes 
a  "Review  of  Progress  in  the  Years  iqzo-iqh  "  and  a 
list  of  amateur  photographic  societies. 

The  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America  propose 
to  publish  in  October  1922  the  third  volume  of 
Pictorial  Photography  in  America. 

The  aim  of  the  organization  is  to  make  this  volume 
representative  of  tl^  best  American  pictorial  work. 
It  will  be  uniform  with  the  two  previous  editions  and 
will  contain  about  seventy-five  prints.    All  photo- 


graphic workers  are  urged  to  submit  prints  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  of  Selection.  This 
Committee  is  representative  of  the  finest  spirit  and 
critical  judgment  in  our  photographic  field. 

In  selecting  the  prints,  suitability  for  reproduc- 
tion will  be  a  considered  factor  and  to  this  end 
technical  assistance  will  be  given  to  the  committee 
of  Selection  by  a  co-ogerating  committee  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 

While  this  book  is  published  by  the  Pictorial 
Photographers  of  America,  the  competition  is  open 
to  all  photographic  workers  in  America.  A  copy 
of  the  book  will  be  sent  to  all  contributors  whose 
prints  are  accepted.  Last  day  for  receiving  prints. 
May  17,  iq22 

Entrance  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  Jerry  D. 
Drew.  Chairman  of  the  Publication.  Committee,  63 
Cliff  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  If  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  to  send  for  blanks,  contributors  may  send  not 
more  than  4 prints  to  the  Committee.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  artist  must  be  clearly  written  on  the 
back  of  each  print,  which  may  be  of  any  size  and  in 
any  medium.  A  list  of  the  prints  should  also  be 
mailed  separately  to  the  Committee  aiKi  it  is  re- 
quested that  sufficient  stamps  be  enclosed  to  cover 
return  postage  and  insurance. 


EDWARD  R.  DICKSON 

On  March  5.  1922.  occurred  the  untimely  death 
of  Edward  R.  Dickson,  one  of  the  most  eager  and 
gifted  workers  in  the  group  of  men  and  women  de- 
voting themselves  to  pictorial  photography.  He  was 
bom  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  forty-two  years  ago.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  in  Ecuador  he.  as  the  eldest 
son,  was  sent  abroad,  to  London,  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion. He  returned  home  only  to  find  that  he  had 
outgrown  the  thought  and  customs  of  his  country. 
He  therefore  returned  to  England,  and  later,  in  igoj, 
came  to  New  York.  Here  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Marine  Engine  Corporation,  later  merged  with  the 
Otis  Elevator  Company.  His  chief  interest,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  engineering,  but  in  art.  He  was  a 
friend  and  pupil  of  Clarence  H.  White,  and  for  many 
years  devoted  every  moment  of  his  spare  time  to  ar- 
tistic creation. 

In  iqi7  he  cut  loose  from  his  business  moorings 
and  embarked  on  the  great  adventure  of  his  life. 
Henceforth  until  his  death  he  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  creative  work  in  photography. 

The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  that  part 
of  Manhattan,  beyond  Dyckman  Street,  known  as 
Inwood.  That  section  of  the  island  he  very  much 
loved,  and  many  of  his  pictures  were  taken  in  or 
around  those  wooded  heights  overlooking  Spuyten 
Duyvil.  These  pictures  include  a  series  of  illus- 
trations to  Stephen  Phillips'  ix)em  "Marpessa." 

It  was  in  October,  iqij,  that  Mr.  Dickson  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  Platinum  Print,  "a  journal 
of  personal  expression."  Between  that  date  and 
October,  1917,  eleven  numbers  of  this  remarkable 
magazine  were  published,  the  last  two  under  the 
title  of  Photo-Graphic  Art. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  in  iqi  6  of  the  Pictorial 
Photographers  of  America  and  was  secretary  to  that 
organization  until  1920.  In  1921  he  completed  the 
editing  of  the  "Poems  of  the  E)ance,"  an  anthology 
illustrated  by  his  own  photographs,  which  was  puo- 
lished  in  the  same  year.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  at  work  on  other  projects,  which  would  have 
been  genuine  contributions.  —  T.  W.  Kilmer. 
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Station.  North  Island,  San  CMego  Bay.  Outings  are 
held  about  once  a  month  for  members,  relatives  and 
(rioids.  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  in  Sen  Diego's 
wonderful  Balboa  Park,  or  perhaps  in  some  canyon 
or  alcng  a  river  gorge.  Although  the  club  members 
have  to  go  fifty  miles  back  into  the  high  mountains  if 
snow  scenes  are  desired  during  the  winter,  they  en- 
Joy  the  tremendous  advantages  that  come  with  the 
perennial  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  lowlands  and 
congenial  climate  which  renders  unknown  the 
chapped  knuckles  and  the  "numbed  finger  on  the 
focusing  screw"  known  only  too  well  by  winter 
;4)otographers  elsewhere. 


ANNUAL  DINhER  MENU  R.  E.  VaNDRUFF 

The  unique  menu  card  that  we  have  reproduced 
was  used  at  the  second  annua)  dinner  of  the  San 
Diego  (California)  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Qub.  The 
card  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  R,  E.  Van- 
druff.  one  of  the  members.  This  club  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  twenty  persons.  Mr.  Harold  A. 
Taykn-,  the  well-known  pictorialist,  is  the  Qub's 
Pr^ident  and  its  membership  iruJudes  Mr.  Paul  D. 
Hugon,  a  pioneer  in  the  world  of  cinemaphotography . 
who  was  fomrierly  associated  with  Pathe.  The 
activities  of  the  club  consist  of  bi-weekly  lectures  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium  which  are  open  to  the 
public  and.  alternating  with  these,  the  club  holds 
midday  luncheons  at  a  local  hotel,  special  speakers 
being  secured.  These  talks  are  very  diversified,  the 
titles  of  a  few  of  the  recent  luncheon  talks  being  — 
"Getting  Pictures  into  Magazines"  by  San  Diego's 
Gty  Clerk  who  is  also  a  successful  amateur  pfio- 
tfwrapher  and  a  writer  of  special  magazine  articles; 
"What  Makes  the  Movies  Move,"  contribwted  bv 
Mr.  Hugon;  "The  Latest  in  Aerial  Photography,'" 
by  I.  Malta  F.  Hasse.  chief  aerial  photographer, 
U.  S.  N,  Air  Service,  stationed  at  the  Naval  Air 


Captain  E-larrington  W.  Cochran,  who  is  stationed 
at  Corregidor,  P.  I.,telb  us  that  the  Bureau  of 
Science.  Manila,  has  Just  cranpleted  an  investigation 
of  s  fungus  which,  during  the  wet  season,  attacks 
glass.  An  instance  has  been  found  where  the 
njngus  actually  penetrated  the  surface  of  the  lens 
of  an  instrument  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
worthless.  An  examination  of  a  number  of  field 
glasses  used  in  the  army  in  that  locality  as  to  the 
cause  of  lens  fog  has  developed  that  a  similar  fungus 
was  growing  on  them.  The  mycologist  at  the 
Riilippine  Bureau  of  Science  (an  American  institu- 
tion) has  recommended  that  all  lenses  be  wiped  at 
least  once  a  month  during  the  rainy  season  with 
lens  paper  moistened  with  alcohol.  Care  should  be 
takennottousetoomuchalcohol.Bsa  rapid  evapora- 
tion will  suddenly  lower  the  ten^>erature  of  the  lens 
and  is  very  liable  to  cause  microsctT>'c  cracks. 


the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.  IHs  i; 
the  first  number  of  a  publication  that  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  issued  monthW.     It  has  been  written  and 

Elanned  by  Edmund  G,  Gress  in  a  style  suggested 
y  the  first  American  new^iaper.  the  BostonNaus- 
Letter  of  1704.  and  a  news  sheet  published  in  Bos- 
ton in  i68q.  The  President  of  the  Institute  is 
Frederic  W.  Goudy.  Any  men  who  love  good 
books,  illustration,  typography,  decoration  and 
printing,  who  are  qualified  by  accomplishment  and 
interest  to  be  cm  the  lists  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Graphic  Arts,  should  send  their  names  to  the 
Chainnan,  Burton  Emmett,  110  West  3ind  St., 
New  York.  The  committee  will  then  pass  on  tht 
proposals  and,  if  accepted,  send  a  formal  invitation 
witti  a  circular  telling  about  the  history,  objects  and 
plans  of  the  Institute.  The  dues  are  fifteen  dollars 
a  year.  At  present  there  are  about  two  hundred 
members  in  good  standing.  The  membership  roll 
is  an  interesting  one  and  it  is  to  be  published  in  a 
few  months. 


Place 
Pictorial  Photographic  Society  of 

San  Francisco,  ist  Annual  Salon 

of  Photography 
Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  by  the 

Bangor  Society  of  Art. 


FCa^THCXSvlENG  EXHIBITIONS 
Date 

May,  iqii 


Sept.  tS  toOct.  i8 


information  write  to — 
H.  A.  Hussey.  SakwiSec, 

64  Pine  Street, 

San  Francisco.  California 
Barigor  Society  of  Art 

Bangor.  Maine 
The  Secretary 

Royal  Photographic  Society 
31  Russell  Sq..  London.  W.  Ci 


JUNE 


1922 


25  CENTS 


Cash  From 

Your  Camera 

EdiUdby 

FRANK  R.  FRAPRIE.  S.  M^  F.  R.  P.  8. 

Editor  of  Americftn  Fhotocraphy 

The  only  book  on  marketing  photographs 
aow  in  pnnt.  Full  inatnictions  on  prepar- 
ing prints  for  market,  with  much  informa- 
tiofi  as  to  the  variouaclaitet  of  buyers  and 
the  kind  of  material  they  want.  An  au- 
thentic and  detailed  list  of  the  wants  of  all 
important  picture  buyers  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  tune.  A  verified  list 
of  several  hundred  firms  listed  elsewhere  as 
buyers  of  photographs  who  are  no  longer  in 
the^  market.  This  is  a  great  postage  and 
time  saver.  Everyone  who  desires  to  make 
a  little  money  from  his  photography  should 
have  this  book. 

BOUND  IN  PAPER;  PRICE  $1.M 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

42t  Newbury  Street,  Boeton  17,  Meoe. 


Photo-Engraving 
Primer 

By  STEPHEN  H.  MORGAN 

This  wen  known  authority  on  photo-enfrav^ 
Ingy  one  ol  the  pioneers  of  the  industry  in  Anor- 
Isa*  kaa  brought  tcxether  the  fruits  of  his  long 
ffir**^^  in  this  SM  and  has  written  a  coai- 
■act  and  thorough  manual  of  instruction,  giv- 
Bg  odittplete  directions  for  every  step  in  the 
of  making  a  line  cut  on  sine  or  a  half 


The  following  of  the  directions  tivtn  in  thlt 
Wok  wfll  enable  anyone  to  make  his  own  cuts 
EiFSO  the  expert  will  find  hintaand  dodges  herr 
which  win  be  of  value  to  him,  and  nobody  In 
tweHed  in  the  printing  or  engraving  timdcs 
ihoald  be  without  a  copy  of  this  valuablr 
■unial 

Bound  In  red  doth:  price  $IM 
net  nt  denlers  or  the  publlahtrs 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

421  Ntwbory  Street        Buton  17.  Man 


Optics  for 

Photographers 

Traaalats^  from  thm  Orlglaal  by 
HANS  HARTING.  Pk.D. 
Bj  PRANK  R.  FRAPRlg,  8.IC.,  PJLPA 

The  writer  of  this  book  starts  with  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  propagation  of  Ught,  and 
carefully  and  logically  carries  the  reader 
through  the  principles  of  geometrical  optics  to 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  action  of  aU 
types  of  photopaphic  lenses,  and  a  description 
of  their  qualities  and  defects.  Only  the  sim- 
plest mathematics  is  used,  and  this  ^Muingly. 
The  book  is  brilliantly  worked  out  and  is  in- 
dispensable in  the  photographic  library,  being 
the  only  modem  and  comprehensive  work  on 
the  subject  in  Ejiglish.  The  author  is  the 
calculator  and  inventor  of  a  well-known  series 
of  high  grade  anastigmat  lenses;  he  has  the 
happy  facility  of  expressing  himself  in  such 
dear,  simple  language  that  na  one  will  have 
the  least  mfficult^  in  understanding  his  expo- 
sition of  the  subject.    ■ 

Bernid  im  ekA  m^,  HJSO 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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The 

American  Photography 

Exposure-Tables 

are  the  most  convenient  and  practical  help  in 
determining  the  correct  exposure  for  any 
subject,  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  new  edition  (lOlst  Thousand)  has  been 
carefully  revised  to  include  all  the  films  and 
plates  on  the  American  market.  In  every 
instance  the  speed  has  been  determined  by 
scientific  tests  bjr  a  renowned  expert. 

The  tables  assign  to  each  factor  concerned 
in  exposure — subject,  stop,  light,  hour  and 
plate  —  a  number.  These  are  found  in  the 
Tables  and  added.  No  multiplication  is 
necessarv.  The  sum  is  then  looked  out  on  a 
final  table,  and  opposite  this  number  is  found 
the  exposure  in  fractions  of  a  second,  minutes, 
or  hours. 

The  Tables  are  Absolutely  Reliable 

and  will  save  their  cost  (35  cents)  on  the  first 
roll  of  film  or  box  of  plates.  Thousands  of  ex- 
perienced advanced  photographers  depend  on 
them  for  all  their  exposures,  mdoors  and  out. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them  or  send  35  cents  to 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

438  N«wbunr  St.  BOSTON  17.  MASS. 
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FIGURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

JAMES  WALLACE  PONDELICEK 

>T  every  photographer,  in  his  efforts  at  figure  photography,  knows 
enough  of  the  principles  of  true  art  and  posture  to  successfully 
pose  his  models.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  photography 
of  the  nude  figure. 

The  true  purpose  of  photographing  the  nude  figure  is  to  secure 
an  illusion  of  complete  repose  or  unconscious  action.  The  criti- 
cism I  have  to  offer  on  most  of  the  photographs  of  the  nude 
submitted  to  me  is  that  first  the  model  was  put  into  position, 
then  told  to  hold  still  and  the  result  was  a  posey  picture,  a  figure 
conscious  of  having  her  picture  taken.  Another  fault  I  found  was  that  many  a  good  thing 
was  spoiled  by  the  model  being  conscious  of  her  nudeness.  A  third  was  the  lack  of 
technique  in  posture  which  I  will  discuss  later  in  this  article. 

Photographic  values  are  also  very  much  at  fault.  Some  subjects  in  low  key  would  be 
more  attractive  and  would  tell  the  story  much  better  if  made  in  high  key  or  vice  versa.  A 
great  deal  of  thought  must  be  given  to  the  latter  and  too  much  stress  cannot  be  impressed 
upon  the  layman  to  interpret  his  thought  in  the  proper  key  or  mood ;  this  Til  try  to  impress 
with  some  of  my  own  illustrations. 

The  selection  of  the  right  model  for  the  picture  is  very  important.  Many  young 
women  who  are  admirable  for  the  sculptor  or  painter  will  not  do  for  the  photographer. 

The  imagination  of  the  camera  as  a  medium  of  expression  is  ver>'  limited  and  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  control  the  man  behind  has  over  his  lens.  The  camera,  as  you  all 
know,  does  not  see  depth,  it  sees  only  the  flat  plane  or  surface  of  its  subject,  its  height  and 
width.  The  body  which,  translated  mto  bronze  or  painted  on  canvas,  displays  the  beauty 
of  perfect  proportions  or  harmonious  effect  due  to  modeling  of  the  bronze  or  the  color  in 
painting  is  often  unpleasing  in  photographs.  The  full-fleshed  figure  of  a  girl  admirably 
proportioned,  weighing  about  one  hundred  fifty-five  pounds  and  full  of  health  and  vigor, 
the  very  roundness  that  lures  the  sculptor,  appears  on  the  plate  as  breadth  only.  This 
type  of  figure  must  be  handled  with  great  care,  as  in  the  picture  of  "The  Bather,"  other- 
wise there  will  be  a  display  of  nudeness  and  flesh  appeal,  a  suggestive  picture  without  charm 
or  illusion. 

To  the  photographer  as  to  the  painter  or  sculptor,  the  reason  of  the  nude  is  its 
poetry  of  relaxation  and  the  purity  of  its  unadorned  beauty.  In  the  photograph  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  purpose  of  lack  of  drapery  is  to  flaunt  the  unconventional  is  ruinous,  yet 
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some  conceptions  especially  frank  in  detail  can  be  made  to  give  only  the  impression  of  ' 

beauty.     The  mere  femininity  of  the  model  is  forgotten  in  her  unconscious  pose  and  the  •' 

symbolization  of  the  artists'  message.     The  success  and  greatness  of  the  artist  who  works  * 

from  the  nude  is  measured  by  his  ability  to  dare  without  offense.  * 

The  photographer  has  none  of  the  means  which  the  sculptor  or  painter  has  to  present 
his  model  as  an  emblem  of  beauty  in  feminize  form  without  emphasizing  her  lack  of  ^ 

clothing.     His  camera  must  see  her  as  she  is  and  it  is  by  his  knowledge  of  his  lens,  plate,  * 

chemicals  and  posing  that  he  can  accomplish  the  subduing  of  the  flesh.  * 

The  model  chosen  for  this  work  must  be  of  good  breeding,  education  and  intelligence,         ^ 
one  who  can  live  her  pose  and  fully  understand  the  photographer's  thought.    A  girl  with         * , 
perfect  figure  and  no  intellect  will  suggest  flesh  appeal  alone.     It  is  in  her  personality,         *  * 
though  no  fault  of  hers,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  photographer  the  result  will  be  un-        * 
natural  and  suggestive.  ^ 

For  a  picture  showing  repose  and  relaxation,  I  find  the  best  model  is  a  girl  who  never        ^ 
posed  nude  before  as  a  model  or  otherwise,  who  can  appreciate  art  and  possesses  consider-        * 
able  intellect.    For  the  picture  suggesting  action,  I  choose  a  dancer  who  knows  the  Greek, 
character  and  ballet  technique  and  its  practical  application,  besides  having  the  qualities       ^ 
mentioned  above.  3< 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  pleasing  result  of  a  nude  in  action  if  the  photographer  e: 

does  not  know  the  technique  of  the  dance  or  has  not  some  conception  of  line  and  composi-  ^at 
tion  and  cannot  pose  his  model  accordingly.  To  try  to  pose  a  girl  who  is  not  a  dancer  in  c4on 
some  active  position  is  just  as  hopeless  an  attempt,  unless  the  girl  is  unusually  graceful,  the  dvji 
result  being  unnatural  somewhere,  either  legs  or  arms  or  both  and  self-consciousness.  ,35 

The  knowledge  of  the  dance  is  very  helpful  to  the  photographer,   in  fact  I  dare  say      d 
necessary.     Dancing  is  the  poetry  of  motion.     Like  poetry  and  music,  to  which  it  is      lilgo, 
closely  allied,  dancing,  properly  called  the  choregraphic  art,  reflects  its  technique  in  al-     otik 
most  every  masterpiece  either  modeled  or  painted.     The  dance  technique  referred  to  in      4  of 
this  article  is  that  of  the  ancient  Greek,  the  character  and  Russian  ballet.  nlj^t  1 

The  special  qualities  of  the  less  violent  Greek  dance  are  a  mimetic  or  pantomime  i*iik 
value,  showing  soft  expressiveness  and  graceful  movement.  The  exponent  of  Greek  danc-  oic- 
ing,  having  due  regard  for  mimetic  values,  employs  movements  of  the  legs,  torso,  head  f  for 
and  arms  as  part  of  the  dance,  vivifying  it  and  raising  it  out  of  the  class  of  gymnastic  H  \ 
exercises.  The  ancient  Greek  dancers  did  not,  like  our  present  day  exponents,  regard 
curving  movements  of  the  arms  as  the  only  kind  permissible.  They  did  not  hesitate  to 
speak  in  abrupt  angles  if  the  exigencies  of  the  dance  drama  demanded  it,  although  the 
more  stately  dances  always  show  the  elegant  curved  positions. 

In  ballet  technique,  the  arms  may  fall  motionless  at  the  sides,  or  may  be  raised  in 
certain  positions  that  are  carefully  calculated  so  that  they  do  not  affect  the  stability  of  the 
foot  position,  causing  the  dancer  to  lose  balance.  The  hands  may  pick  up  the  flower-like 
full  skirt.  This  is  about  all  the  arms  are  allowed  to  do,  with  very  little  pantomime,  and 
even  this  must  follow  hard  and  fast  rules.  The  position  of  the  head  is  even  more  re- 
stricted. The  torso  almost  ceases  to  live.  The  body  above  the  hips  becomes  merely  a  decora- 
tive adjunct  to  the  dance,  the  dance  being  confined  to  the  legs  and  toes.  All  this  may 
show  forth  the  dancer's  agility  and  skill,  but  at  best  such  a  dance  is  nothing  more  than  a 
beautiful  gymnastic  exercise  of  acrobatic  order.  Therefore  the  ballet  technique  very  rarely 
lends  itself  to  nude  photography,  though  the  ballet  foundation  is  very  useful. 

The  character  technique  is  pantomime  or  impersonations  of  various  national  dances 
or  customs,  such  as  Spanish,  Oriental,  Egyptian,  Slav,  Italian,  etc.,  and  though  not  lend-  L^^y 
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the  spiritualistic  hypothesis,  for  there  have  been  others  advanced,  without  turning  to  that  of 
fraud.  He  was,  to  the  last,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research.  As  to  Sir 
William's  achievements  in  discovery  and  science,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  gives  some 
account  of  them.  He  was  a  medalist  of  the  Royal  Society  and  president  of  many  learned 
societies  in  his  time. 

Now  we  come  to  Professor  Charles  Richet's  investigations  at  Algiers  from  August 
lo  to  September  lo,  1905.  Professor  Richet  is  a  well  known  French  savant  and  was,  at 
one  time,  president  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

The  phenomena  we  are  about  to  refer  to  took  place  at  Villa  Carmen,  the  residence  of 
General  and  Mme.  Noel.  Marthe  Delannc,  daughter  of  a  retired  military  officer,  who 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Maurice  Noel,  the  son  of  Gen.  Noel,  was  the  chief  medium, 
although  Aischa,  a  family  servant,  took  some  part  also  as  a  medium.  I  quote  from  Pro- 
fessor Richet's  paper  in  The  Annals  of  Psychical  Science,  Vol.  2,  pages  207-210  and  269-289, 
of  the  year  1905. 

He  tells  first  of  all  how  the  room  used  was  arranged  and  guarded  from  trickery.  A 
comer  of  the  room  was  curtained  off  for  a  cabinet.  He  says,  after  a  minute  examination  of 
the  room,  "I  am  in  all  certitude  able  to  affirm  that  no  one  could  enter  the  room  during 
the  seance." 

The  phenomenon  produced  by  the  mediums  was  much  like  that  of  Miss  Cook.  A 
being,  Arab  in  appearance,  calling  himself  Bien  Boa,  came  into  existence  while  the 
mediums  were  in  sight.  "I  will  establish,  first  of  all,  that  the  personage  in  question  is 
neither  an  image  reflection  in  a  mirror,  nor  a  doll,  nor  a  lay  figure.  I  have  seen  it  leave 
the  seance  cabinet,  walk  about,  go  and  come.  I  have  heard  its  breathing  and  its  voice. 
I  have  touched  its  hand  several  times:  that  hand  was  warm  and  jointed."  During  the 
series  of  seances,  Bien  Boa  was  put  through  his  paces,  as  it  were,  made  to  do  things,  sink 
into  the  floor  and  rise  out  of  it,  blow  into  chemically  prepared  tubes,  float,  disappear  and 
reappear,  talk  and  sit  for  his  picture.  The  cameras  used  were  three  Kodaks  and  three 
Richard  Verascopes  (stereoscopic),  the  latter  being  wonderful  instruments  for  registering 
depth,  thus  allowing  one  to  see  in  perspective  and  lessening  the  possibility  of  fraud. 
Magnesium  was  used  for  lighting.  The  article  is  illustrated  with  nine  cuts  made  from  the 
photographs  taken  and  show  a  bearded  creature,  turbaned  and  clothed  in  Arab  costume, 
sometimes  fully  materialized  and  sometimes  only  partly  so.  The  mediums  can  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  photographs  and  in  some  parts  of  them  are  hidden  behind  Bien.  In  two  of 
the  pictures  a  cloud-like  vapor  is  seen  floating  to  one  side  of  the  ghostly  guest.  The 
article  goes  into  details  as  to  the  management  of  the  seance,  tells  who  were  present  and 
where  they  were  and  records  in  detail  just  what  occurred.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  here  in 
full. 

I  wish  to  make  myself  clear  in  one  point  and  that  is  that  I  know  nothing  more  about 
this  subject  than  what  I  have  read.  I  hold  no  brief  for  or  against.  I  do  not  care  whether 
spirits  sit  for  photographs  or  not.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  neutral  on  the  subject  of 
psychical  research.  Any  student  of  these  phenomena  knows  that  the  investigators  have 
amassed  an  overwhelming  mass  of  data  and  if  he  cannot  find  a  new  hypothesis  that  will 
cover  the  facts  better  than  the  thousand  and  one  that  have  been  tried,  he  will  have 
to  adopt  the  only  one  that  will  explain  it  all,  namely,  the  spiritualistic  hypothesis. 
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1/  anythine  could  add  to  the  aUractUieneK  of  this 
OvUimas  gift  the  illustration  dots  it.  Again  the  story 
is  all  in  the  picture. 


"Kodak  .4*  You  Co!"  Who  could  resist  the  appeal 
of  this?  What  words  could  strengthen  the  advertising 
idea  it  so  pictorially  cont<eys? 


"  Uiit  might  have  been  titled,  with  its  perfect  suggestion  of  the  appropriateness 

Having  created  photography  for  the  world,  the  problem  that  confronted  manufac- 
turers was  to  create  a  world  for  photography.  A  clothing  manufacturer  outside  the 
apocryphal  Garden  of  Eden,  coaxing  an  unsophisticated  world  into  a  belief  in  the  pro- 
tecting comfort,  convenience  and  propriety  of  clothes,  would  have  had  pretty  much 
the  same  advertising  problem  to  solve. 

The  Kodak  was  bom  into  a  world  as  innocent  of  the  delights  of  the  pastime  it  had 
come  to  bestow  upon  mankind,  or  of  the  practical  and  artistic  possibilities  of  this  now 
favorite  medium  of  expression,  as  our  first  parents  were  of  the' comfort  and  modesty  of — 
say  a  Stein-Bloch. 

Eastman  advertising  had  to  pioneer  the  pastime  itself;  plead  the  joys  that  lay  in 
wait  for  the  world  of  potential  amateurs;  call  up  the  new  lure  which  photography  gives 
to  the  great  outdoors  and  the  interest  it  awakens  and  constantly  renews  in  everyday 
scenes  and  incidents. 

In  other  words  it  had  to  subordinate  product  to  pastime,  seek  to  create  an  interest  in 
photography  for  photography's  sake,  plead  the  value  of  pictures  as  a  sentimental  record 
and  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  young  and  old  that  love  of  beauty,  which  it  had  been 
given  the  means  to  express.  All  of  which  is  in  a  strict  sense,  propaganda,  in  the  interest 
of  amateur  photography. 

The  advertising  means  to  this  end  have  been,  logically  enough,  photographic  illus- 
trations—  photography  itself  used  to  advertise  photography.  "Let  the  Kodak  tell  the 
story"  is  the  gospel  that  Eastman  advertising  has  always  preached,  and  with  perfect 
consistency  has  been  its  invariable  gospel  in  practice. 


"Kodak  Ai  You  Go!"    Here  again  the  story  is  complete  without  another  word  of  comment. 

Faith  in  the  photographic  illustration  to  visualize  completely  this  advertising  idea 
has  been  further  emphasized  by  the  unusual  brevity  of  the  text.  The  text  remains  text 
without  amplification  or  exposition  into  the  third  and  fourthly  of  the  obvious.  "Kodak 
As  You  Go,"  "Take  a  Kodak  With  You,"  —  all  the  words  of  the  English  language,  how- 
ever cleverly  fashioned  into  speech,  could  not  say  more.  The  picture  has  left  no  more 
to  be  said. 

The  examples  that  accompany  are  fairly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  this  advertising 
appeal  —  its  simplicity,  its-humanness,  its  restraint  and,  above  all,  its  sincerity. 

In  these,  as  in  all  the  Eastman  illustrations,  the  lure  of  the  Kodak  conspires  success- 
fully with  the  lure  of  the  great  outdoors  for  our  beguilement.  It  may  be  the  lure  of 
travel,  of  hunting,  of  fishing,  of  playtime,  or  of  moments  in  the  lives  of  children  happily 
caught  for  all  time.  Now  and  then  is  the  Kodak  raised  to  the  rank  of  historian  in  such 
dramatic  moments  as,  for  instance,  the  war  provided. 

And  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  real  appeal  for  the  great  majority  of  Kodaking 
mankind  lies  in  these  recordsitskeepsof  events  of  social,  sentimental  and  human  interest. 
Kodak  advertisers  long  ago  discovered  that  "photography  for  photography's  sake"  is 
after  all  as  rare  in  this  eminently  human  life  as  "art  for  art's  sake"  and  fashioned  their 
advertisements  accordingly.  The  artist  of  the  camera  probably  needs  no  such  appeal  — 
needs  no  appeal  of  any  kind.  He  works  because  he  must  —  because  of  the  necessity  for 
self  expression  and  the  joy  that  comes  from  it. 

CoMMERQAL  AND  Other  Uses.  —  In  very  wisely  focusing  on  this  popular  and  uni- 
versal appeal  of  photography,  this  advertising  has  not  overlooked  its  ever  extending  possi- 


bilities  into  commercial  and  other  fields.  Its  uses  on  the  farm,  for  instance,  which  seem 
limitless  have  also  engaged  its  attention  with  equally  happy  results. 

Has  the  farmer  stock  to  register,  or  meadows  to  drain,  or  a  culvert  to  build,  or  ditches 
to  dig,  or  fences  to  repair?  He  is  shown  in  his  own  farm  publications  how  to  utilize 
photography  to  these  ends.  Even  the  Kodak  will  serve  his  purpose  in  a  hundred  ways. 
Where  there  are  hogs  to  market,  for  example,  sheep  ready  for  the  shearing,  or  cattle  to 
sell,  a  good  snapshot  will  tell  the  story,  tell  it  in  detail  with  a  realism  that  neither  word  nor 
drawing  could  hope  to  emulate.  A  photograph  of  the  orchard  in  blossom,  foretelling  the 
yield  in  fall,  may  even  sell  the  crop  on  the  tree  to  the  buyer  in  town. 

Engineering  publications  likewise  carry  illustrations  visualizing  the  many  uses  to  which 
that  profession  can  put  photography.  Records  of  tunnel  construction,  bridge  work, 
bridge  approaches,  progress  records  of  all  kinds,  completed  work  to  show  prospects,  are  all 
brought  to  the  engineer's  attention  in  a  highly  suggestive  way. 

To  the  manufacturer's  attention  are  brought  its  practical  uses  in  replacing  the  bulky 
samples  of  his  salesmen,  or  as  an  aid  in  "setting  up"  machinery  that  has  to  be  shipped 
"knocked  down,"  or  in  replacing  broken  parts,  or  in  safety  education. 

Lawyers  and  jurists  are  reminded  through  chosen  mediums  of  its  legal  uses  such  as 
the  photographing  of  documents,  letters,  checks,  signatures  for  identification,  contracts, 
papers  too  valuable  to  be  removed  from  safety  vaults,  finger  prints,  scenes  of  crime  too 
remote  to  visit,  and  other  evidence  of  a  like  nature. 

In  the  highly  specialized  medical  field  where,  x-ray  photography  has,  for  instance, 
revolutionized  the  work  of  the  diagnostician,  the  further  use  of  photography  in  detecting, 
recording  and  cataloging  disease  evidence,  is  set  forth. 

The  application  too  of  aerial  photography,  —  developed  during  the  war  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  —  to  peace  enterprises,  such  as  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  laying  out 
irrigation  projects,  surveys,  forest  areas,  determining  the  course  of  canals,  railways,  etc., 
is  not  overlooked. 

Much  of  this  is,  of  course,  work  for  the  professional  and  beyond  amateur  achievement. 
And  in  keeping  before  those  interested  the  ever-widening  field  which  photography  may 
serve,  the  door  of  opportunity  is  likewise  kept  open  to  those  photographers  who  are  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  their  own  craft. 

Even  the  portrait  end  is  not  overlooked.  The  series,  "There's  a  Photographer  in 
Your  Town"  is  constantly  urging  the  public  to  enter  the  studio  of  the  local  photographer 
and  have  its  portrait  made  by  the  skilled  hands  of  the  professional. 

In  all  this  advertising,  amateur  or  professional,  the  Eastman  idea  is  to  sell  photog- 
raphy. When  they  sell  photography  they  are  satisfied  that  a  fair  share  will  fall  to  East- 
man products. 

The  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  broad  gauged  policy  is  the  world-wide  industry  it  has 
created  in  a  little  over  thirty  years.  In  i  Sqo  a  single  building  with  a  floor  space  of  27,500 
square  feet  served  all  the  manufacturing  needs  of  the  Company.  Today  five  Eastman 
plants  with  a  floor  area  of  over  100  acres  are  in  operation  in  Rochester  alone  for  the  manu- 
facture of  various  types  of  cameras,  lenses  and  photographic  materials. 

Kodak  advertising  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the  industry.  From  a 
six  inch  single  column  ad  in  1 888  to  full  page  spreads  in  all  the  leading  magazines  and 
periodicals  today  —  from  an  appropriation  of  four  figures  then,  to  an  expenditure  of  seven 
figures  now,  tells  its  own  story. 
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LENS  FACTORS  IN  EXPOSURE 

C.   F.   STILES 

used  at  the  same  relative  aperture  require  the  same  ex- 
time."      Investigating  workers  often  wonder  if  this  is 
i  strictly  true,  or  if  it  is  only  a  dogma  which  has  b«;ome 
epted  standard.     Various  factors  may  contribute  to  cause 
of  the  same  effective  apertures  to  work  at  dilTerent  speeds. 
he  first  obvious  factor  which  might  reduce  lens  speed  is  the 
tion  of  light  by  the  glass.     The  ideal  glass  should  be 
ss  —  white  is  the  optician's  term  —  and  the  presence  of 
-..J    >olor   whatever   is  proof  that  some  other  color  is  being 
absorbed.      The  mere  fact  that  no  color  can  be  seen  with  the  eye  does  not,  however, 
prove  the  optical  transparency  of  the  glass,  for  invisible  light  plays  some  part  in  the  im- 
pression of  the  image  on  the  plate,  although  it  is  also  true  that  the  majority  of  the  real  ultra- 
violet rays  are  blocked  out  by  any  appreciable  amount  of  glass. 

Early  in  photographic  research,  the  matter  received  some  attention,  Monckhoven 
tried  out  single  lenses  of  the  same  focus  in  flint  and  crown  glass,  also  in  pebble  (quartz) 
and  rock  salt.  In  these  simple  lenses,  when  colorless  to  the  eye,  he  could  however  show 
no  appreciable  difference  in  exposure. 

Coles  "Treatise  on  Photographic  Optics  "  states;  "Whenever  light  is  passed  through 
any  medium,  some  part  is  absorbed  even  though  a  thin  layer  appears  transparent.  In 
inferior  lenses,  the  glass  is  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  although  this  may  not  seem 
to  the  eye  to  cut  off  much  lifi^t,  yet  it  intercepts  a  considtrable  quantity  from  the  violet 
end  of  spectrum,  which  makes  the  lens  slow  in  action." 

R.  W.  Wood,  in  his  "Physical  Optics,"  speaks  of  water,  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
transparent  substarKes  we  know,  as  being  distinctly"  blue  in  long  columns  viewed  endwise, 
showing  that  it  absorbs  the  red  end  of  spectrum.  Qass  absorbs  light.  "The  definition 
'transparent'  is  thus  seen  to  be  purely  arbitrary,  there  being  no  such  thing  in  nature 
as  a  perfectly  transparent  substance," 

With  large  lenses,  according  to  Harting,  we  ha\-e  more  brilliancy  with  shorter  focal 
lengths  than  with  longer  ones.  As  the  lens  becomes  larger,  the  glass  thickness  itKreases, 
but  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  The  loss  is  therefore  greater  in  longer  focal  lengths  than  in 
the  shorter.  The  loss  by  reflection  is  independent  of  focal  length  and  varies  with  the 
number  of  glass  air  surfaces  and  the  refraction  coefficients  of  the  glasses  used. 

Dr.  Rosenhain,  an  eminent  English  authority  on  optical  glass,  deprecates  the  prac- 
tice of  neutralizing  the  greenish  color  of  some  glasses,  just  as  the  *  ash  lady  puts  blueing 
in  the  tub  to  make  the  clothes  apparently  w  hite.  The  decolorizers  added  to  the  molten 
glass  produce  a  pinkish  tint  approximately  complementary  to  the  greenish  hue,  and  the 
result  is  a  glass  of  neutral  hue,  actually  more  opaque  than  glass  not  treated.  Obviously 
a  pinkish  color  which  will  neutralize  green  will  have  an  absorbent  effect  on  the  chemically 
active  rays  as  well. 

A  photometric  test  of  a  grey  lens  in  one  particular  single  combination  showed  a 
density-  reading  of  c.i.  which  means  that  ci  per  cent  of  the  light  was  absorbed,  and  this 
loss  is  further  augmented  by  color  absorption,  N  Icre  density  measurements  do  not  show- 
all  the  losses. 
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Testing  lenses  on  white  paper  may  give  erroneous  conclusions.  Any  thick  combina- 
tion will  act  to  the  eye  like  a  powerful  condenser  when  one  side  is  up,  and  if  the  other  way 
up  may  give  a  different  effect.  A  colorless  lens  may  appear  grey  and  a  grey  one  may 
show  clear.  Most  lenses  appear  greyer  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  hence  the  necessity 
of  basing  tests  on  actual  photographic  results.  When  lenses  are  grey  in  both  directions, 
it  is  apparent  that  absorption  is  at  work. 

Derr  remarks  in  his  book  that  not  a  few  lenses  discolor  noticeably  when  exposed  to 
light  for  a  long  time.  Of  course,  there  is  no  occasion  for  allowing  lenses  to  remain  in 
bright  light  except  when  actually  taking  pictures,  and  a  cap  should  be  provided  for  the 
protection  of  the  lens  from  both  light  and  mechanical  injury. 

Lenses  which  are  cemented  with  Canada  balsam  may  discolor  with  age.  As  a  rule 
a  good  lens  will  give  little  trouble  in  this  respect,  as  the  balsam  is  carefully  bleached  and 


the  extremely  thin  film  which  is  used  will  not  appreciably  add  to  the  absorption.  More- 
over, if  discoloration  appears,  the  lens  can  always  be  recemented  by  the  makers,  who  are 
usually  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  without  charge. 

Several  years  ago  a  very  curious  case  came  up  in  the  writer's  experience.  A  lens 
type,  of  thin  construction,  required  special  mounting  of  a  compact  nature.  For  conven- 
ience, two  of  the  lenses  were  separated  by  a  ring  of  rubber.  After  a  short  time,  ccnnplaintsof 
underexposure  began  to  come  in  from  purchasers,  and  investigation  showed  that  the  rubber 
had  sublimed  from  the  ring  and  converted  the  lenses  into  filters.  This  economy  of  con- 
struction was  soon  abandoned 

Some  kinds  of  glasses,  with  remarkable  properties,  cannot  be  used  because  they  are 
attacked  by  air  and  tarnish  badly,  giving  iridescent  spots.  Repolishing  may  help  in 
some  cases.  Others  can  only  be  used  in  constructions  where  they  may  be  cemented 
between  glasses  of  a  more  resisting  nature. 

A  studio  lens  test  is  sometimes  misleading  as  to  the  actual  speed  of  a  lens,  though 
possibly  not  in  comparison  with  other  lenses  at  the  same  time.  A  dirty  skylight  has 
enormous  absorptive  powers.  A  very  thin  layer  of  soot  will  almost  completely  absorb 
actinic  light.     The  remedy  is  obvious. 

The  fact  that  a  lens  is  corrected  for  certain  wave  lengths  which  are  the  most  important 
in  sunlight  brings  up  interesting  conditions  in  copying,  enlarging  and  portraiture  under 
artificial  lights,  where  the  relative  strength  of  the  rays  may  be  quite  different.  Focusing 
on  the  nose  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bring  the  eyes  sharp  on  the  plate.  In  enlargements 
an  image  sharp  on  the  easel  may  be  fuzzy  in  the  print,  even  at/:i6.  Focusing  on  a  card 
as  much  as  half  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  easel  has  been  found  necessary  with  a  very  fine 
lens  to  get  a  sharp  image  on  the  enlargement  itself. 

The  enclosed  arc,  for  instance,  gives  two  kinds  of  light,  white  from  the  crater,  and 
violet  from  the  arc  stream  itself.  One  can  readily  conceive  that  such  violet  light  in  ex- 
cess, striking  an  emulsion  which  happens  to  be  super-sensitive  to  this  color,  may  give  a 
false  image  if  the  lens  is  not  achromatized  for  this  color. 

That  the  light  causing  the  trouble  is  not  ultraviolet  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  thick 
condensers  do  not  overcome  the  defect.  The  use  of  a  filter  between  the  light  and  the 
negative  has  been  suggested  and  this  showed  improvement  in  results.  Chloride  papers, 
which  are  more  violet-sensitive,  show  more  shift  than  blue-sensitive  bromides.  The 
use  of  a  light  approaching  daylight  is  the  ideal  condition,  as  lenses  can  only  be  achromatized 
successfully  to  a  definite  pair  of  wave  lengths,  and  these  are  chosen  with  reference  ta 
normal  daylight. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cooper-Hewitt  lamps,  we  have  a  preponderance  of  violet  light 
from  the  mercury  vapor,  and  the  same  general  remarks  will  apply  to  any  light  which 
differs  materially  from  daylight.  It  brings  up  the  question  of  special  corrections  on  lenses 
where  it  is  known  that  artificial  lights  are  to  be  used.  Such  lenses  are  supplied,  and  they 
allow  decrease  in  exposure  time  in  enlarging  from  dense  negatives,  as  they  do  not  have  to 
be  stopped  down.  Curiously,  some  of  the  older  portrait  and  rapid  rectilinear  lenses  are 
less  injuriously  affected  by  artificial  lights  than  the  more  modem  types. 

Mechanical  differences  in  glass  or  construction  may  cause  differences  between  lenses. 
Striations  or  ripple  marks  in  lenses  can  be  seen  with  the  eye,  if  present,  by  looking  at  the 
lens  obliquely,  with  a  light  behind.  They  show  because  the  glass  has  a  variable  density, 
and  are  generally  absent  in  good  lenses.  Bubbles  seem  to  be  inevitable.  Delamarre  says 
the  loss  of  light  from  them  is  inappreciable,  the  worst  case  found  being  a  loss  in  efficiency 
of  0.02  per  cent.  Not  so  unimportant,  howcxer,  is  the  special  case  of  a  large  bubble  in 
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the  centre  of  a  wide-angle  lens  of  small  diameter.  When  the  lens  is  much  stopped  down, 
the  bubble  becomes  an  appreciable  factor,  as  its  area  is  relatively  great.  A  bubble  on 
the  surface,  making  an  open  pit  filled  with  polishing  material,  is  bad  technique  of  manu- 
facture. Collections  of  bubbles  in  layers,  like  feathers,  stop  light  over  an  appreciable 
area  of  the  lens. 

To  get  the  advantage  of  thin  lenses,  the  use  of  non-sphe'rical  surfaces  has  been  sug- 
gested. There  are  great  practical  difficulties  in  grinding  such  lenses.  Possibly  some 
means  of  easy  manufacture  may  be  found  eventually. 

In  microscopy,  fluorite  is  used  in  apochromatic  objectives.  Stuart  and  Hasselkus 
patented  a  photographic  lens,  using  as  nearly  as  possible  a  duplicate  of  fluorspar  in  re- 
fraction, namely  the  fluor-crown  glass  of  Dr.  Zschimmer.  Full  corrections  are  said  to 
be  obtained. 

Lenses  have  been  made,  filled  with  various  liquids.  Sutton's  water-filled  panoramic 
lens  dates  from  the  early  days  of  photography.  Dr.  Blair's  experiments  with  lenses  filled 
with  hydrochloric  acid  were  not  successful  in  practice.  Dr.  Griin  in  Brighton  made  a 
startling  increase  in  speed  with  a  lens  filled  with  highly  refracting  essential  oils,  producing 
lenses  of /:i.5,/:i,  and/:o.84.  A  great  increase  in  covering  power  was  gained,  but  defini- 
tion was  not  of  a  high  quality.  With  this  lens,  he  made  snapshots  in  a  theatre  at  night. 
Gunn  patented  a  lens  with  a  gelatine  filling.  Such  devices  have  the  fatal  objection  of 
varying  in  optical  properties  through  heat  changes  which  affect  the  refractive  properties 

We  have  mentioned  previously  the  relative  opacity  of  ordinary  glass  to  ultra-violet 
invisible  rays.  The  generally  accepted  visible  spectrum  is  from  the  deep  red,  75Q4.  to  the 
violet,  3q68,    Some  individuals  can  see  a  little  higher  in  the  ultra-violet.    By  fluorescent 
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materials,  the  presence  of  this  invisible  light  can  be  demonstrated.  It  is  also  true  that  air 
is  a  powerful  absorbent  of  ultra-violet,  especially  if  filled  with  water  vapor  or  dust.  Ex- 
posures on  high  mountains  and  in  winter  prove  this,  as  exposures  can  be  enormously 
reduced.  The  auroral  displays  are  sometimes  visible  on  high  mountains  when  observers 
below  do  not  see  them  at  all,  and  aurora  records  have  been  made  by  photography  in  such 
cases  in  our  personal  experience.  R.  J.  Strutt  announces  that  ultra-violet  waves  of  2500 
A°  have  been  detected  through  four  miles  of  air  at  high  altitudes. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Wood  took  advantage  of  the  transparency  of  quartz  to  ultra-violet,  and 
by  silvering  the  lens,  blocked  out  the  visible  rays  and  made  photographs  by  invisible  rays 
only.  The  rays  passed  are  of  wave  lengths  3000  to  3200,  just  beyond  the  visual  spectrum. 
The  photographs  are  very  interesting  curiosities.  One  exposure,  of  a  partially  open  window, 
shows  how  opaque  ordinary  window  glass  is  to  these  short  wave  lengths. 

The  use  of  quartz  to  shorten  exposures  has  occurred  to  some  opticians,  especially  in 
photo-engraving,  where  time  is  money  and  the  exposure  must  be  completed  before  the 
wet-plate  coating  dries.  For  Watson's  Actinolux,  while  working  at  a  marking  of /:i  i,  is 
claimed  an  efficiency  of  77.2  per  cent  whereas  the  ordinary  type  is  75.6  per  cent.  Another 
lens  known  as  the  Apoquartz  anastigmat  comes  from  France. 

A.  J.  Newton  made  measurements  on  the  iron  arc  spectra,  which  is  very  rich  in  ultra- 
violet, and  found  with  ordinary  lenses,  an  absorption  up  to  3 1 70,  while  with  the  Actinolux 
this  limit  was  passed. 

Zeiss  made  quartz  lenses  in  iqoo,  and  applied  them  to  the  optics  of  the  ultra-violet 
microscope,  to  get  higher  resolution,  and  to  solve  the  problem  of  photographing  unstained 
specimens.  Quartz  lenses  have  been  suggested  for  work  in  artistic  portraiture  for  soft- 
focus  effects.  The  Hanovia  Chemical  Co.  of  Newark  are  now  offering  such  lenses  in  a 
number  of  focal  lengths.  The  production  of  quartz  lenses  has  certain  technical  difficulties 
because  the  quartz  has  to  be  fused  before  grinding.  It  requires  very  high  temperatures, 
as  it  is  very  refractory. 

In  photo-engraving,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  prism  must  necessarily  absorb  a  lot  of 
light.  Yellowish  prisms  act  as  a  filter  to  the  lens  and  depress  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 
optical  system.  A  transmission  in  the  violet  is  particularly  desirable,  especially  with 
wet  plates.  These  are  more  sensitive  to  violet  than  to  blue,  where  lies  the  maximum 
sensitiveness  of  the  ordinary  bromide  plates. 

H.  A.  Kruss  states  that  while  a  plate  i  cm  thick  of  boro-silicate  crown  used  for  prisms 
absorbs  2  per  cent  of  violet,  the  barite  crown  takes  out  4  per  cent,  and  the  heavy  silicate 
flint  12  per  cent.  Doubling  the  thickness  increases  the  absorption  in  geometrical  ratio. 
The  selection  of  proper  prism  glass  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  view  of  the 
violet  character  of  many  photo-engraving  lights. 

Special  glass,  permeable  to  violet  and  ultra-violet,  has  been  suggested  as  a  substitute 
for  quartz.  Several  lens  types  were  made  of  this  by  K.  Martin.  He  showed  that  or- 
dinary portrait  lenses  had  been  made  up  to  /":3,  but  that  theoptical  constants  of  the  new 
glass  were  not  proper  for  the  necessary  lens  design,  although  an  uncemented  lens  could 
possibly  be  made.  Such  lenses,  of  course,  would  have  reflection  losses  which  might  bal- 
ance the  gain  in  transmission.  In  special  astronomical  work,  lenses  of  this  glass  might 
find  special  uses.  In  this  work,  the  lens  produces  images  of  very  distant  objects  and  is  set 
by  trial  and  error  methods. 

In  photomicrography,  a  similar  condition  obtains.  Through  the  use  of  quartz 
condensers  and  quartz  optics,  the  ultra-violet  microscope  has  come  into  use.  Even  the 
preparation  slides  have  to  be  of  quartz,  because  an  ordinary  glass  slide  or  cover  glass  is 
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opaque  to  these  short  wave  lengths.  The  shorter  the  wave  length,  the  higher  is  the  resolv- 
ing power.  The  quartz  optics  produced  by  von  Rohr  practically  doubled  the  resolving 
power  of  the  highest  power  oil-immersion  lenses.  Focusing  is  done  on  a  fluorescent  screen, 
followed  by  trial  and  error  exposures.  Many  organic  bodies  are  strong  absorbers  of  ultra- 
violet light  and  we  can  therefore  photograph  them  directly  without  staining.  The  light 
used  is  an  electric  spark,  powerful  in  short  wave  lengths. 

Yellow  prisms  are  likewise  of  importance  in  commercial  copying  cameras  for  document 
photography  where  vacuum-tube  lamps  are  used.  These  emit  light  strong  in  violet 
rays.  Liquid  prisms  are  of  course  out  of  the  question  here,  as  the  prism  is  used  with  one 
face  down.  Ordinary  liquid  filled  prisms  stand  on  end  and  have  a  removable  top  for 
filling,  and  are  impracticable  for  ordinary  photographic  uses. 

Lenses  of  uranium  glass,  which  fluoresces  in  ultra-violet,  were  proposed  by  Col. 


Houdaille.  The  theory  is  that  such  ultra-violet  rays  as  may  pass  into  the  lens  will  be 
reduced  to  visible  light,  for  which  the  lenses  could  be  achromatized.  The  situation  here  is 
like  a  fluorescent  automobile  reflector,  as  pointed  out  by  Luckeisch.  The  light  is  scattered 
instead  of  focused,  as  the  glass  itself  acts  as  a  new  source  of  light.  Harrison,  many  years 
ago,  proposed  making  lenses  of  colored  glass,  to  act  as  combined  lenses  and  filters.  Most 
of  us  would  prefer  to  add  the  filter,  as  needed,  to  a  perfectly  transparent  optical  system. 

In  spectrum  photography,  researches  can  be  made  with  apparatus  fitted  with  quartz 
lenses  and  prisms  or  optics  made  of  glass  permeable  to  ultra-violet.  Liquid  prisms  filled 
with  highly  refracting  liquids  are  also  used,  such  as  orthobromnaphthalin,  which  has  a  won- 
derfully high  dispersion,  thus  separating  lines  which  are  close  together. 

For  transparency  in  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  in  research  work  on  the  infra-red, 
prisms  and  lenses  of  rock  salt  are  used  in  the  laboratory.  Heat  rays  are  absorbed  by  salts, 
such  as  alum,  dissolved  in  water,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  filter  in  projection  experi- 
ments. 

We  now  come  to  the  losses  of  light  due  to  the  reflections  at  the  glass-air  surfaces. 
The  factors  controlling  this  loss  are  mathematically  known,  and  the  loss  can  be  calculated 
with  exactness  if  the  refractive  indices  of  the  glasses  are  known. 

A  controversy  between  air-space  and  cemented  types  of  lenses  was  bitterly  waged, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  original  ardent  champions  of  the  cemented 
lens  type  finally  found  themselves  with  air-space  lens  types  in  their  own  lines.  As  Derr 
says,  what  is  lost  in  one  type  by  reflection  seems  to  be  balanced  by  absorption  in  the  other. 
Some  figures  on  such  a  comparison  are  given  later  on. 

As  stated  previously,  lenses  may  deteriorate  from  atmospheric  causes.  The  polished 
reflecting  surfaces  should  show  a  fine  black  polish,  without  any  greyness.  Improper 
cleaning  soon  dulls  the  polish,  and  dust  or  grease  on  the  lens  scatter  the  light  and  add  to 
the  natural  reflection  losses.  One  of  the  best  demonstrations  of  this  effect  is  to  put  a 
lens  on  an  enlarging  camera  and  smooch  the  lens  surface  with  a  greasy  finger.  Throw  the 
clear  light  on  the  screen,  through  a  masked  opening.  With  a  clean  lens,  the  mask  is 
clearly  outlined  with  intense  black  and  white  contrast;  with  the  dirty  lens,  the  light 
scatters  all  over  the  black  mask  portion,  making  an  instructive  lesson. 

An  improperly  polished  filter  or  one  which  has  become  scratched  by  too  vigorous 
cleaning  will  depress  the  efficiency  of  a  lens.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  filter  flare  or 
with  fog  produced  by  greasy  coatings  on  filters,  similar  to  grease  on  lenses  previously 
spoken  of. 

A  curious  property  of  optical  glass  is  the  likelihood  of  some  types  to  condense  moisture 
on  the  surface.  The  drops  can  of  course  absorb  ammonia  or  hydrogen  sulphide  from  the 
atmosphere,  which  corrode  the  glass  and  destroy  the  polish. 

Lenses  in  photo-engraving  establishments  probably  suffer  the  most  abuse  in  respect 
to  corrosion.  Acid  fumes  are  everywhere,  yet,  in  our  observation,  the  lens  is  seldom  re- 
moved from  the  camera,  although  it  is  only  in  use  for  less  than  44  hours  out  of  a  week  of 
168  hours.  The  life  of  such  lenses  and  prisms  could  be  enormously  prolonged  by  putting 
them  away  in  a  proper  receptacle  when  the  day's  work  is  done  or  when  not  actually  in  use. 

A  lens  which  has  become  uncemented  from  a  fall  or  otherwise  can  be  recemented 
Where  the  cement  is  started  we  have  an  obvious  loss  of  light,  besides  the  probability  that 
lenses  are  decentred  and  not  working  correctly.    As  in  the  case  of  tarnished  lenses,  the 
makers  can  usually  restore  them  to  normal  condition. 

In  the  attempt  to  gain  in  efficiency  by  special  means  of  reducing  reflections,  little  has 
been  done  as  compared  to  the  work  on  absorption.     H.  D.  Taylor  patented  the  deliberate 
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darkening  of  lens  surfaces  by  chemical  reagents,  so  as  to  get  more  transmission  and  less 
reflection  per  surface,  the  net  result  being  higher  efficiency  of  total  transmission  and 
greater  brilliancy  of  images.  H.  Kollmorgen  worked  along  similar  lines  for  efikiency 
in  optical  periscope  systems. 

In  telephotos,  we  have  to  contend  with  reflections  from  mountings,  and  this  light  has 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  diaphragm  systems  in  the  barrels.  The  use  of  very  large  lenses  on 
short  cameras  so  that  the  focal  length  makes  it  necessary  to  pull  the  bellows  out  taut, 
and  thus  destroy  the  light-trap  action  of  the  bellows  folds,  is  also  bad  practice 

The  reflection  of  light  from  glass  varies  according  to  the  refraction  constants  of  the 
glass  used.  The  angle  of  incidence  also  aflfects  the  quantity  reflected.  If  the  index  is  1.5, 
about  4  per  cent  is  lost;  with  1.6,  the  loss  is  5.3  per  cent,  so  that  Harting  estimates  a  loss 
of  10  per  cent  with  two  surfaces,  ig  per  cent  with  four  surfaces,  26  per  cent  with  six  sur- 
faces and  34  per  cent  with  8  eight  surfaces.  Since  the  average  lens  has  at  least  four  sur- 
faces, at  least  a  fifth  of  the  light  is  lost.  H.  Dennis  Taylor  points  to  the  possible  ad- 
vantageous use  of  glasses  of  low  refraction  and  dispersion  for  the  construction  of  filters 
and  particularly  for  prisms. 

For  simple  lenses,  Photographische  Correspondenz,  in  1 8g8,  gave  the  following  figures. 


Thickness  of  lens 
in  centimetres 

Intensity  of  Light  Transmitted 
The  Incident  Light  equals  1 
Optical  Rays                       Chemical  Rays 

Total  loss  by  absorption  and  reflectic 
Optical  Rays                     Chemical  Rays 

4 

O.Q3 

0.84 

0.77 

o.6q 

6 

O.QO 

0.77 

0.75 

0.63 

8 

0.87 

0.71 

0.72 

0.58 

10 

0.84 

0.65 

0.70 

0.53 

20 

0.71 

0.43 

0.5Q 

0.35 

30 

0.60 

0.28 

0.50 

0.23 

40 

0.50 

0.18 

0.42 

0.15 

More  recently,  Dr.  Zschokke  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  Syntor  and  the 
Dagor  as  typical  of  uncemented  and  cemented  types  respectively.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  speed  or  intensity  of  a  lens  being  conditioned  by  the  ration  of  the  aperture  to  the 
focal  length,  which  of  course  does  not  tell  us  the  quantity  of  the  light  that  actually  reaches 
the  sensitive  materials.  The  measurements  are  analogous  to  those  on  shutter  efficiency, 
showing  the  relation  of  the  light  the  shutter  should  pass  to  the  actual  amount  it  does  pass. 

Dr.  Zschokke  calls  attention  to  fact  that  losses  from  reflection  or  absorption  such  as 
we  have  discussed  previously  are  not  shown  by  the  lens  markings,  nor  are  the  vignetting 
action  of  a  very  compact  lens  mount,  the  influence  of  oblique  rays  or  the  degree  of  correc- 
tion of  lens. 

The  practiced  worker  knows  that  the  anastigmat  gives  better  details  in  the  shadows, 
due  to  needle  point  definition,  points  instead  of  circles  of  confusion.  Of  course,  definition 
may  be  more  critical  in  some  zones  than  others,  which  has  an  effect  on  efficiency,  but  the 
principal  losses  come  from  reflection  and  absorption  and  these  can  be  calculated  with 
precision. 

The  results  are  given  below  in  tabular  form.  In  the  Syntor,  one  hundred  units  of  light 
lose  at  the  first  surface  5.47  per  cent,  dropping  to  94.53  per  cent.  A  slight  absorption  in 
the  first  glass  drops  the  figure  to  93. qi  per  cent,  and  reflection  again  to  88.77  per  cent  at 
the  second  surface.  There  is  no  measurable  absorption  loss  in  the  air  space,  and  we  go  on, 
tracing  losses  to  the  ultimate  transmission,  65. 1 6  per  cent.  The  last  two  columns  show  sim- 
ilar figures  for  a  Dagorofthesame  focal  length,withahigher  efficiency,  namely  78.66  percent. 
The  four  central  columns  show  two  marginal  pencils  of  the  Syntor,  there  being  differences 
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in  the  amount  of  light  lost  on  account  of  polarization.  The  mean  efficiency  figures  as 
65.39  P^r  cent.  The  Dagor  figures  for  marginal  pencils  are  not  given  as  they  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  central  pencil  figures. 


Central  Pencil 

Marginal  Pendia  (2) 

Central  Pendl 

Syntor 

Syntor 

Dagor 

Surfaces 

1 

1' 

1 

r 

1 

V 

1                   1 

First 

100.00 

94.53 

100.00 

54.04 

100.00 

95.01 

100.00         94.51 

Second 

93.91 

88.77 

93.82 

87. QI 

94.79 

90.34 

93.71          93.68 

Third 

88.77 

84.75 

87.91 

83.00 

90.34 

87.16 

93.48         93.47 

Fourth 

84.55 

80.72 

82.59 

78.78 

86.74 

82.92 

92.65         88.81 

Fifth 

80.72. 

77.06 

78.78 

75-05 

82.92 

77.37 

88.81        86.12 

Sixth 

76.88 

73.39 

74.69 

70.82 

78.99 

75.84 

84.37         84.36 

Seventh 

73.39 

69.38 

70.82 

66.67 

75.84 

72.00 

84.19         84.16 

Eighth 

68.93 

65.16 

66.51 

62.35 

71.83 

68.42 

83.43          78.86 

!'.= 

65.16 

.'.=< 

35.39 

I 

'.  =  78.36 

I  =  incident  light     i'  =  light  transmitted  i',  =  light  transmitted  at  the  eighth  surface. 

In  the  Dagor,  the  second  and  third  surfaces,  cemented,  have  little  effect  on  intensity, 
as  the  difference  in  constants  between  glasses  is  small.  The  fourth  surface  (glass-air), 
causes  a  drop  to  88.81  %.  The  final  intensity  is  such  that  a  Dagor  at  f  17.$  has  same  speed 
as  a  Syntor  at  full  opening. 

For  rays  at  an  angle,  the  conditions  are  different.  The  intensity  at  a  point  3  5  per 
cent  from  axis  has  dropped  to  50  per  cent  of  normal.  The  mount  cut-off  comes  into  effect, 
so  actual  measurements  were  made.  They  showed  that  changes  in  distribution  of  illum- 
ination took  place  when  the  lens  was  stopped  down,  and  evenness  of  illumination  was 
better  preserved  in  anastigmat  types  than  with  aplanats  when  stopped  down. 

The  reason  why  we  do  not  see  this  difference  in  practice  is  due  to  the  wonderful  lati- 
tude of  our  sensitive  products.  When  very  short  exposures  are  made,  the  differences  are 
very  apparent.  If  the  exposure  is  ample  for  the  edges,  the  theoretical  overexposure  in 
the  centre  does  not  show.  The  case  is  at  its  maximum  in  extreme  wide  angle  lenses  where 
illumination  at  the  90°  angle  is  about  one  quarter  normal,  and  in  case  of  the  Hypergon, 
at  the  135°  angle,  we  have  to  resort  to  the  star-shaped  revolving  stop  to  equalize  the 
illumination  between  the  centre  and  the  edges. 

We  sometimes  see  one-sided  vignetting  effects  from  reflecting  cameras,  especially 
when  lenses  are  stopped  down.  This  is  not  lens  trouble,  but  error  in  mounting  on  the 
lens  board  in  relation  to  interior  parts  which  are  throwing  a  shadow. 

R.  W.  Cheshire  also  investigated  the  lose  of  light  at  glass-air  surfaces  of  various  lens 
types.  He  took  a  single  lens  of /:i  i,  5  mm  thickness  on  axis,  working  at  f:ii,  with  the 
following  results: 

Surfaces  Thickness  %  of  Transmission  Equiv.  Apertures 

2  .5  cm  88.8  /:ii 

4  1 .0  cm  78.6  /:io.4 

6  1.5  cm  69.2  /■9.5 

8  2.0  cm  60.3  /•8.23 

10  2.5  cm  52.5  f'7-i5 

Thus  a  single  lens  at  /":i  i  is  as  rapid  as  a  four-lens  system  with  eight  glass-air  surfaces 
working  at  f.S.ij,  Violet  absorption  was  not  regarded  here  and  this  also  increases  with 
thickness.  The  use  of  proper  filters  cutting  out  ultra-violet  was  assumed,  but  in  absence 
of  such  filters,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  effects,  especially  if  a  light  high  in  violet  or 
ultra-violet  is  used,  as  in  many  commercial  processes. 
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TTie  possibility  of  extra  efficiency  because  of  increased  transparency  of  glass  will 
suggest  itself,  and  so  it  may  happen  that  a  four-lens  system  of  glass  transparent  to  violet 
might  counteract  a  calculated  difference  on  one  hand,  or  depress  efficiency  on  the  other. 

Other  photometric  experiments  were  made  to  check  calculations  against  results.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  the  invisible  spectrum  as  it  was  assumed  that  filters  would  be  used 
in  connection  with  proper  sensitive  material  so  as  to  preserve  color  values  in  results. 
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From  the  above  experiments,  a  rule  is  proposed  for  an  easy  approximation  to  the 
efficiency.  For  each  giass-air  surface,  allow  a  loss  of  5.21  per  cent,  and  further  deduct  a 
percentage  of  2.4  additional  for  each  centimetre  of  glass-thickness  on  the  axis.  Thus  an 
eight-glass  system,  of  2.8  cm  total  thickness  of  glass  components  measured  on  the  axis, 
would  show  an  efficiency  of  ioo%-5.22%  or  .0478%  per  surface,  and  we  take  .^478  to 
the  eighth  power  and  deduct  further  2.8  or  24%  or  6.7%.  Total  transmission  becomes 
58.4%. 

In  percentages,  we  have  (.0478)'  as  80%,  (.Q478)'  as  .73%,  (9478)'  as  65%  and 
(.t)478)"  as  SQ%.     Two  glass-air  surfaces  therefore  are  equivalent  to  4  cm  of  glass. 

Some  makers  of  six-surface  anastigmals,  f-t.-^,  speak  of  greater  depth-advantages 
where  comparing  these  with  lenses  of  more  reflecting  surfaces.  An  aperture  oi  f-.j.z  in 
six-surface  lenses  is  claimed  to  be  as  light-efficient  as  full  opening  /:6.3  in  a  ten-surface 
system.  Of  'course,  this  figure  will  vary  greatly  as  the  size  of  the  lens  increases.  Mini- 
mum exposures  will  undoubtedly  show  differences,  but  ordinary  or  full  exposures  cover  up 
such  variations  owing  to  the  latitude  of  modem  sensitive  materials. 

Shutter  efficiency  may  neutralize  lack  of  lens  efficiency.  A  less  efficient  type  used 
with  a  focal-plane  .shutter  may  actually  be  higher  in  total  efficiency.  In  some  fittings  on 
compact  cameras,  sacrifice  of  speed  results  because  shutters  are  not  as  large  as  the  full 
opening  of  lens.  The  Compound  No.  i  allows  a  maximum  speed  of  /';6.8  if  lenses  of  the 
focus  ordinarily  recommended  are  used,  the  diameter  of  the  shutter  aperture  being  smaller 
than  the  effective  diameter  required  for  /:6.3. 

Perhaps  we  may  have  in  the  future,  a  fast  grainless  emulsion  with  such  speed  that 
we  can  take  advantage  of  the  high  efficiency  of  the  miniature  camera  lens.  An  enlarging 
apparatus  of  optical  precision  would  be  a  necessary  adjunct. 


AN  INEXPENSIVE  SOFT-FOCUS  LENS 

L.   M.   A.   ROY 

IBLY  this  article  will  be  useful  to  those  pictorialists  who 
h  to  obtain  soft-focus  effects,  but  who  do  not  feel  that  they 
1  afford  to  pay  the  price  which  semi-achromatic  lenses  usually 
for.  Then  too,  many  advanced  workers,  who  perhaps  own 
:  lens  of  this  type,  would  like  several  of  different  focal  lengths, 
ich  could  be  placed,  as  desired,  in  the  same  lens  tube. 

Of  course,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  a  lens  as  the 

:  about  to  be  described  will  produce  the  same  effects  as  the 

h-priced  lenses  which  are  now  on  the  market,  but  anyone 

who  experiments  with  this  lens,  will  be  surprised  with  the  pleasing  results  obtained  with  it. 

First,  procure  from  an  optician  or  dealer  in  optical  goods,  a  spectacle  lens,  described 

as  Meniscus  (Round),  47  millimeters  focus.  Plus  4.50,  Curve  o.      (This  is  the  description 

given  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  but  other  tens  manufacturers  could 

probably  furnish  the  same  lens.) 

This  will  cost  very  little;   the  writer  purchased  one,  several  years  ago,  for  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  but  they  may  cost  somewhar  more  now. 

These  lenses  come  in  all  focal  lengths,  so  the  pictorialist,  with  little  expense,  may  have 
quite  a  variety,  but  the  one  described  is  nine-inch  focus,  and  perhaps  a  good  one  for 
average  work. 
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Now  decide  in  your  own  mind  what  focal  length  is  wanted,  and  go  in  and  buy  it,  but 
don't  ask  too  many  questions  of  the  clerk  who  sells  it. 

If  you  do,  you  are  lost,  for  he  will  begin  to  ramble  along  about  lens  curves,  diopters 
pluses  and  minuses,  etc.,  etc.,  and  will  so  bewilder  you  that  you  will  probably  decide  that 
you  don't  know  what  you  want,  and  go  away  without  any  lens  at  all. 

Having  got  the  lens,  however,  the  next  thing  is  to  mount  it  in  a  shutter  or  tube;  it 
may  be  that  you  have  an  old  one  which  will  answer  this  purpose,  but  if  not,  a  suitable 
one  can  be  made  of  brass  or  tin,  or  even  cardboard.  Perhaps  you  can  find  a  small  round 
tin  box,  such  as  a  baking  powder  or  spice  tin,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  and 
one  quarter  inches  long,  which  will  be  just  the  thing  after  the  bottom  has  been  removed. 
The  tube  made  and  used  by  the  writer  is  of  tin,  and,  while  not  as  nice  looking  as  brass,  is 
very  durable.  Do  not  let  the  matter  of  a  lens  tube  prevent  you  from  fitting  up  such  a 
lens,  as  a  cardboard  one  will  answer  very  well,  and  costs  nothing  but  the  time  of  making  it. 

The  inside  of  the  tube  should  be  one  and  seven-eighths  inches  in  diameter,  or  just 
large  enough  for  the  lens  to  slip  in.  A  slot  must  be  sawed  or  cut  crosswise,  and  half  way 
through  the  tube,  in  which  the  stops  or  diaphragms  can  be  slipped. 

At  the  back  of  the  tube,  a  flange  two  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter  should  be  fastened, 
to  hold  the  tube  to  the  lens-board.  The  inside  diameter  of  the  flange  should  be  one  and 
three-quarters  inches,  or  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  coming 
out  of  the  back  of  the  tube  The  lens  is  now  placed  in  the  back  of  the  tube  with  the  con- 
vex side  out  (See  Fig.  i),  and  a  ring  of  flexible  cardboard  is  glued  in  to  hold  it  in  place. 
A  ring  of  cardboard  is  glued  in  from  the  front  of  the  tube  to  the  diaphragm  slit,  and 
another  strip  about  one  half-inch  wide  is  glued  on  the  other  §ide  of  the  slit,  thus  leaving 
a  small  space,  which  holds  the  diaphragms  in  place.  The  interior  of  the  tube  is  now 
painted  dull  black,  or  lined  with  black  velvet,  to  reduce  reflections. 

Some  diaphragms  will  be  needed,  and  two  or  three  will  be  sufficient.  These  are  made 
of  thin  metal,  such  as  brass  or  tin,  preferably,  but  can  be  made  of  bristol  board.  The 
focal  length  of  the  lens  described  is  approximately  nine  inches,  and  it  should  cover  a  4  x  5 
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or  s  X  7  plate.  The  lens  at  full  opening  works  at  about /:5  or  one-fifth  of  its  focal  length, 
which  is  rather  fast;  it  gives  a  very  soft  image.  The  other  diaphragms  can  befit,  with 
one  and  one-half  inch  opening,  /:8,  with  one  and  one-eighth  inch  opening,  and/:i  i  with 
slightly  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  opening.  These  are  rough  measurements, 
but  are  accurate  enough  for  practical  purposes. 

If  you  are  using  a  lens  larger  or  smaller  than  the  one  described,  and  do  not  know  the 
focal  length,  focus  sharply  on  some  distant  object,  and  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the 
ground-glass  will  be  the  focal  length.  Then  divide  the  focal  length  by  the  number  of 
the  stop  wanted,  and  the  result  will  be  the  size  of  the  opening.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use 
an  opening  smaller  than  /:i  i  if  soft  pictures  are  wanted.  The  diaphragms  should  be 
painted  dull  black  and  marked  with  their  /numbers.  Figures  i,  3,  and  4  in  the  sketch 
give  the  size  and  shape  of  the  diaphragms.  Should  you  not  have  a  shutter  that  will  fit 
your  lens  tube,  a  lens  cap  must  be  made  of  cardboard  and  painted  dull  black  inside. 

This  lens  can  only  be  used  successfully  with  a  camera  which  has  a  focusing  screen. 
It  cannot  be  used  on  kodaks,  or  fixed  focus  box  cameras,  as,  to  get  the  desired  results, 
the  image  must  be  focused  on  the  ground-glass  It  must  be  noted  and  this  is  very  im- 
portant, that  as  these  lenses  are  not  corrected  for  color,  after  focusing,  and  before  the 
exposure  is  made,  the  ground-glass  must  be  moved  toward  the  lens,  about  1/40  of  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  or  in  this  instance,  (romyi  to  ^  of  an  inch.  This  allowance  must  be 
made,  as  the  blue  rays  fall  in  focus  somewhat  nearer  the  lens  than  the  yellow  and  red 
rays.  The  writer  uses  this  lens  on  4  x  5  plates,  and  finds  that  this  focal  length  gives  very 
good  perspective,  and  the  negatives  enlarge  very  nicely.  Also  it  was  found  that  with 
this  length  of  tens  tube  exposures  against  the  light  were  satisfactory,  and  especially  50, 
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when  Eastman  Portrait  Film  was  used,  as  this  overcame  halation. 

With  all  soft-focus  lenses,  experiments  should  be  made  with  different  openings  and  the 
results  noted.  No  one  can  advise  just  how  such  lenses  should  be  used,  but  a  few  trials 
will  give  the  worker  an  idea  of  what  can  be  done  with  them,  and  having  certain  results 
in  mind  these  can  be  worked  out. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  give  full  exposure,  and  orthochromatic  plates  and  a  ray  filter 
will  generally  give  better  results  than  ordinary  plates. 

Before  closing,  it  would  be  well  to  say,  if  you  do  not  secure  the  desired  results 
first,  do  not  blame  the  lens,  as  very  beautiful  pictures  can  be  produced  with  such  a  lens, 
when  properly  handled.  The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  will  give  some  idea 
of  what  the  lens  will  do,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  pictorial  workers  will  take  advantage 
of  the  beautiful  effects  obtained  with  this  inexpensive  lens. 


A  convenient  intensifier  is  made  by  dissolving  ico  grains  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate in  10  ounces  of  water  and  adding  i  dram  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  bleaches  the  negative  quickly,  after  which  it  must  be  washed  until  free  of  bi- 
chromate, that  is  to  say,  until  no  yellow  color  remains  in  the  transparent  parts.  The 
density  increase  comes  by  redevelopment.  If  amidol  is  used,  the  redevelopment  will 
proceed  without  previously  exposing  the  bleached  plate  to  light,  but  if  metol-hydro- 
chinon  is  used,  the  bleached  plate  must  be  exposed  to  tight  before  redevelopment. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  ART  OF  PORTRAITURE 

BASIL  LOOECER 

art  of  portrait  painting  is  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
ting.      Times  have  changed  since  the  brilliant  sketches  of 
imney  and  Reynolds,  either  of  whom  was  a  craftsman  to 
t  finger-tips,  sufficed  for  satisfactory  statements  of  character 
d  personality.     Perhaps  indeed  we  do  not  know  how  satisfac- 
■y  they  really  were  at  the  time;  but  it  is  safe,  I  think,  to  say 
It  they  were  so  to  a  degree  largely  in  excess  of  that  which  they 
luld  reach  today,  as  convincing  examples  of  personal  por- 
lyal.     Reynolds  painted  women  like  a  normal  and  healthy 
gentleman,  possessed  of  an  adequate  artistic  equipment,  regarding  the  sex  with    an 
admiration  that  was  manly  without   coarseness.      How    close  was  his  realization  of 
likeness  we  are  left  to  surmise,  but  does  it  not  strike    the  beholder  as,  in  the  main, 
rather  general,  generic,  and  not  ^>ecial  and  strongly  individual?     Is  it  not  often  woman, 
the  sex,  the  femininity,  the  charm,  rather  than  some  Lady  Hermione  or   Countess  Clan- 
carty  ?    The  task  of  the  gentleman  behind  the  brush  is  more  complex  today.     He  may  be 
just  as  wholesome  in  his  courteous  regard  for  the  adorable  sex  of  his  sitters.     Sex,  femin- 
inity, charm,  are  all  appreciated,  but  his  portrayal  must  contain  more  than  this  —  it 
must  be  Lucy,  or  Margaret  or  Joan,  or  they  will  have  none  of  it.    The  conditions  are  the 
same  when  the  subject  is  a  male,  and  the  veriest  layman,  it  would  seem,  in  matters  artistic, 
is,  in  this  age,  a  trained  observer  in  matters  of  character.  The  truth  of  this  statement  was 
perhaps  most  strongly  emphasized  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  when  one  of  his  friends  was 
called  upon  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  child  no  longer  living.     The  only  data  were  several 
photographs,  by  an  amateur,  and  the  vivid  recollection  of  form,  feature,  and  manner  on 
the  part  of  parents,  and  sisters  and  brothers.     The  definiteness  with  which  these  members 
of  his  family  hinted  at  and  recalled  the  absent  one's  traits,  way  of  looking  at  you,  the 
nearness  of  the  eyebrows  to  the  eyes  —  the  pucker  of  the  mouth,  the  form  of  the  upp>er,  and 
retreat  of  the  lower  lip,  the  form  the  forehead  took  as  it  melted  into  the  hair,  characteristic 
posture  when  standing,  and  numerous  details  of  coloring  were  evidences  of  close  and 
almost  cultivated  observation.     The  children  as  well  as  parents  showed  a  truth  of  vision 
that  was  remarkable,  and  eventually  caused  my  friend  and  myself  to  turn  our  thoughts 
again  to  the  problem  of  modem  portraiture  and  its  exactions,  as  compared  with  its  prac- 
tice in  the  past. 

What  has  led  to  these  conditions  in  the  portrait  painter's  art  — this  demand  for 
closer  verisimilitude,  although  perhaps,  alas,  for  no  higher  aesthetic  quality  or  charm? 
We  think  photography,  undoubtedly.  With  a  camera  practically  in  every  household, 
proportion,  relation  of  features  to  the  mask  of  the  face,  form  of  forehead  and  chin  —  general 
physical  impression  indeed  of  the  individual  head  and  figure  —  are  now  unconsciously 
absorbed  by  the  layman.  It  is  among  his  very  diversions  and  amusements  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  structure  of  the  human  animal,  and  this  influence  reacts  upon  the  portrait 
painter.  How  far  this  is  good,  and  of  advantage  to  his  art,  we  will  endeavor  to  define.  In 
any  event  it  has  augmented  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  but  it  is  none  the  less  likely  to 
prove  a  veritable  boon.  In  many  cases  the  portrait  of  the  past  depended  for  its  success 
upon  the  familiarity  of  its  accessories,  and  general  aspect.  The  familiar  ruff  or  waistcoat, 
complexion,  and  posture  sufficed  to  fasten  identity  on  an  individual  to  the  eyes  and  mind 
of  those  unused  to  the  habitual  presence  of  graphic  delineation  of  the  human  figure.    But 
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do  not  let  us  underestimate  the  educational  value  of  the  object  lesson.  The  kindergarten 
system  is  not  potent  in  childhood  only;  and  it  thus  comes  to  pass  that  the  artist  is 
sometimes  surprised  at  the  fidelity  of  observation  concerning  proportion  and  cast  of  fea- 
ture which  he  remarks  in  persons  uninitiated  in  the  aesthetic  laws  which  govern  the 
painted  image  of  an  individual.  The  photograph  never  supplies  this  finer  quality — the 
machine  cannot  become  sentient,  and  appropriately  present  in  its  complex  mystery,  a 
personality.  But  it  can,  and  does  often,  reproduce  with  faithfulness  the  individual  con- 
formation. This,  the  painter  of  to-day,  as  opposed  to  him  of  earlier  times,  must  equal. 
Now,  what  superiority,  over  the  older  painters,  of  hand  and  sight,  does  this  new  factor  in 
portrait  painting  call  for?  Mainly,  we  believe,  this  —  a  truer  draughtsmanship;  and 
also  a  greater  fidelity  in  the  observance  of  "values;"  for,  through  the  approximate  cor- 
rectness of  the  orthochromatic  plate,  the  public,  without  always  knowing  it,  has  become 
sensitive  to  this  kind  of  truth,  also.  By  "values"  we  mean  the  relative  force  of  light  and 
dark  in  an  object,  be  it  caused  by  color,  or  light  and  shade.  The  camera,  less  sensitive 
than  the  human  eye,  gives  these  variations  approximately  only.  The  earlier  masters, 
with  few  exceptions,  did  not  achieve  this.  And  also  in  correctness  of  external  form  and 
propxjrtions  photography  excels  them;  while  the  painter  today  must  equal  photography 
in  this  respect,  and  surpass  it  —  far  surpass  it  —  in  matter  of  "values." 

The  debt  to  portrait  painting  of  photography  is  the  pace  photography  has  set  in  the 
matter  of  individual  fidelity,  the  close  definition  of  form.  The  portrait  today,  as  a  work 
of  art,  must  now  leave  its  mechanical  competitor  —  but  it  has  been  forced,  by  reason  of 
this  competition,  to  render  a  stricter  account  of  itself  than  that  demanded  of  its  forbears. 

Photography,  then,  has  created  for  portraiture  a  public  of  keen-eyed  critics  of  its 
verisimilitude,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  has  advanced  that  public  in  its  appreciation  or 
judgment  of  a  work  of  art. 

MY  WORK  BENCH 

ROLLAND   L.    WELKER 

FTER  the  negative  comes  the  print.  Too  often  the  amateur,  in 
arranging  his  workroom,  thinks  only  of  his  convenience  and  ease 
in  securing  as  good  a  negative  as  possible  with  a  minimum  of 
labor. 

The  securing  of  the  best  possible  print  from  a  negative  is 
often  k  matter  of  chance  equipment  and  somewhat  haphazard 
methods.  There  are  no  single  conveniences  for  getting  prints 
of  a  uniform  character  or  quality. 

With  but  little  expense  and  not  much  time,  by  the  aid  of  such 
tools  as  are  usually  at  hand,  one  can  make  what  I  call  "My  Work  Bench"  which  will 
simplify  the  making  of  prints,  give  ample  facilities  for  such  dodging  as  may  seem  best  to 
the  operator,  and  secure  a  uniformity  in  prints  equal  to  those  that  are  turned  out  by  any 
professional 

As  to  the  size  of  the  bench  this,  of  course,  must  depend  upon  the  available  space. 
Too  large  a  bench  is  not  advisable.  One  is  tempted  to  spread  things  out  too  much  so 
that  they  are  not  readily  found  when  wanted.  Twenty-four  inches  wide  by  about  eight 
feet  long  seems  to  prove  the  most  convenient.  Twenty-eight  inches  high  is  advisable 
as  this  permits  one  to  remain  seated  while  working  over  the  trays  without  placing  the 
arms  and  shoulders  in  an  uncomfortable  position. 
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Construct  the  bench  as  best  suits  your  convenience  according  to  suggestions  in  the 
above  paragraph.  Secure  a  piece  of  plate  glass  or  two  pieces  of  double  strength  glass 
I  [  X  14  inches  in  size.  Most  dealers  in  plate  glass  can  supply  this  at  small  cost,  as  it  need 
not  be  polished,  but  can  be  cut  from  a  piece  of  salvage  glass  that  they  usually  have  on 
hand.  About  four  feet  from  the  right  hand  end  of  the  bench  cut  an  opening  lox  13  inches. 
Around  this  op)ening  cut  away  enough  to  make  a  rabbet  all  the  way  around,  half  an  inch 
wide  and  as  deep  as  the  glass  is  thick.  On  the  undersideofthisopening  fit  abox  three  inches 
deep.  Make  the  side  of  the  box  towards  the  front  of  the  bench  in  the  form  of  a  door  that 
may  be  opened  so  that  any  changes  in  light  bulbs  may  be  made  when  necessary.  The  sock- 
ets for  the  light  bulbs  should  be  on  the  right  and  left  hand  sides  and  one  on  each  side  will 
prove  to  be  sufficient  Fit  a  piece  of  orange  fabric  on  the  under  side  of  the  glass  and  put  in 
this  opening.  Ifthe  fabric  is,  say,  lax  15  inches,  it  will  come  up  around  theedgesoftheglass 
and  the  weight  of  the  glass  will  hold  it  in  place  without  fastening.  The  objectof  this  box  let 
into  the  bench  is  to  provide  a  place  on  which  to  adjustprinting  masks  and  load  the  printing 
frames.  Both  hands  are  free  for  this  workand  it  can  thus  bedone  more  quickly  and  more  ac- 
curately than  when  one  has  to  hold  the  frame  up  to  the  light  toseeif  the  mask  is  in  proper 
position  and  paper  is  placed  squarely.  In  this  position  also,  after  adjustment  is  made,  all 
can  be  held  in  place  with  one  hand  while  the  back  of  the  frame  is  placed  in  position  and 
fastened. 

The  light  for  printing  is  placed  to  the  left  of  this  opening.  Make  a  box  u  x  16 
inches  and  six  inches  deep.  Five  lamps,  three  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other,  placed 
alternately  so  that  they  overlap,  will  he  enough  to  give  an  ample  light.  The  bottom  of 
this  box  is  left  open  and  a  half  inch  rabbet  is  made  all  the  way  around.  On  this  rabbet 
rests  a  ground  glass  to  give  good  diffusion  to  the  light.  In  wiring  the  lights  in  this  box, 
have  the  ends  of  the  uires  lead  to  a  push  button  in  a  treadle  at  the  operator's 
foot  This  makes  it  very  convenient  to  turn  these  lights  on  and  off  so  that  they  burn 
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only  when  in  actual  use.  Just  a  word  of  caution;  be  sure  to  get  a  push  button  that  is 
heavy  enough  for  the  voltage  of  your  light  current.  The  button  ordinarily  used  for  door- 
bells and  annunciators  is  not  heavy  enough  and  so  is  apt  to  arc  and  cause  trouble.  A 
shelf  or  platform  under  the  printing  light  should  be  movable  so  that  the  distance  between 
the  printing  frame  and  the  light  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  negative  and  the  grade  of 
paper  in  use.  Thin  negatives  give  the  best  results  when  printed  some  distance  from  the 
light,  while  the  denser  ones  are  exposed  close  to  the  light  so  that  it  will  more  easily  pene- 
trate the  highlights.  With  the  printing  frame  lying  on  this  shelf  any  of  the  usual  methods 
of  dodging  and  shading  may  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  interior  of  the  two  boxes  for  lights  should  have  two  or  three  coats  of  white  enamel. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  bench  might  also  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  as  such  a  finish 
aids  materially  in  maintaining  cleanliness. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  list  of  the  materials  needed, as  they  can  often  be  secured 
from  pieces  of  lumber  about  the  premises.  The  bench  itself  might  even  be  a  discarded 
office  desk  if  such  a  thing  happens  to  be  available,  in  which  case  the  center  drawer  would 
provide  the  box  for  the  adjusting  light  and  the  tier  of  drawers  on  the  left  could  be  removed 
to  give  space  for  the  printing  lights  and  the  adjustable  shelf  for  the  printing  frame. 
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It  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  definite 
and  say  that  such  and  mch  a  thing  is  vrmg  because 
there  might  be  conditions  in  nature  that  would  ac- 
count for  some  unusual  appearance  and  what  we 
considered  wrong  might  really  be  quite  correct,  in 
"The  Gra?s  Cutters'  the  effect  conveyed  to  us  in  the 
print  before  us  is  that  the  distant  mounrains  and  the 
sky  are  too  heavily  printed  and  that  consequently 
they  appear  to  come  forward  too  much  and  the 
effect  of  distance  is  lost.  This  may  be  due  to  some 
peculiar  atmospheric  conditions  that  prevailed  at  the 
time,  and  as  the  picture  was  made  in  China,  we  do 
not  feel  competent  to  make  any  definite  orauthonta- 
tive  statements  on  this  point.  We  ha\e  seen  jusc 
such  an  effect  among  the  mountains  in  New  Hamp- 
shire on  an  unusually  clear  day,  when  the  distant 
hills  across  the  lake  appeared  to  be  quite  do-*  at 
hand  and  there  was  no  aerial  perspective.  Apart 
from  it'  heaviness,  the  sky  is  fine  and  the  whole 


iiltcniion  to  them  — ihis  spells  certain  ruin  to  a 
(iiiod  p'>'-c.  Hnnds.  like  children,  often  become 
unruly  *licn  thcv  have  ndlhinn  to  do.  and  they  will 
\c,rv  likcK  become  awkward  when  they  ore  required 


to  do  sofnethine  to  which  they  are  not  accustctned. 
\V  hen  It  15  m  kcernne  with  the  nature  of  the  picture 
\-ou  iire  making,  try  to  have  the  hands  doing  some- 
thing natural. 

\\  hen  a  hand  is  unoccupied  the  sitter  is  so  con- 
scious o(  It  that  It  becomes  an  encumbrance  rather 
than  a  help,  Givms:  the  hand  something  useful 
and  natural  to  do  avoids  this.  The  hands  may  be 
used  with  ijood  lirfect  js  a  support  lor  the  bodv. 

Given  an  opDortunitv.  the  averaire  man  will  rest 
his  hand  on  or  ijrasp  something  il  he  is  standing,  not 
because  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  tall  over  or  iitiagir>es 
he  IS  m  a  street  car,  but  because  it  is  natural  for  the 
hands  to  be  occupied,  —  Phoio  Digm. 


THE  SPEED  OF  LENSES 
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By  carefully  working  this  out,  you  will  be  able 
to  find  the  speed  of  the  lens  which  you  are  using,  and 
how  the  speed  of  onecompareswithanother.  Better 
keep  this:  it  will  be  worth  something  to  you  some 
time.  —  Artico  Co. 


The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  clever  little 

Eiaure  is  the  skill  shown  in  the  selection  of  the 
ghting  and  the  distinct  separation  of  the  planes  by 
selective  focusing.  The  sun  is  high,  the  time  being 
It  A.  M.  in  August,  and  is  slightly  ahead  of  the 
figures,  so  that  the  light  and  shade  are  strongly 
marked.  This  tends  to  make  the  figures  stand  out 
in  almost  stereoscopic  relief.  The  focusing  hasbeen 
carefully  considered  and  the  background,  while  it  is 
by  no  means  fuzzy,  is  sufficiently  less  sharp  than  the 
CoTEgTOund  to  create  a  satisfying  illusion  of  distance. 
The  figures  are  very  well  placed  in  the  picture  space 
and  tire  overhanging  branches  help  very  much  in 
covering  up  so  much  of  the  skythat  might  otherwise 
iook  too  blank  and  empty.  The  apparent  natural- 
nessofthefiguresismuchtobeconunended.  On  the 
*^1e  this  is  a  most  successful  genre  picture.    Made 


with  a  Seneca  view  camera.  8  x  lo  Platyscope  lens 
of  It  inches'  focal  length,  quick  cap  exptosure.  stop 
/:ii.  negative  developed  in  pyro  with  plenty  of 
bromide,  printed  on  Artura  C. 


OVERWORKING  THE  DEVELOPER 

Professionals  need  reminding,  in  these  days  of 
economy,  that  they  cannot  keep  down  expenses  by 
overworking  theirdevelopers  in  bromide  printing. 

When  a  developer  becomes  too  weak  to  do  its 
work  properly  it  should  be  discarded;  otherwise 
washy.  Hat  prints  of  unsatisfactory  color  are  certain 
to  be  produced. 

A  certain  quantity  of  developer  will  only  develop 
satisfactorily  a  certain  number  of  prints.  Profes- 
sionals who  work  on  a  large  scale  arc  apt  to  forget 
this.  They  use  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  solution,  and 
work  it  as  long  as  it  will  develop  at  all.  The  result 
isthata  large  number  of  their  prints  do  not  show  the 
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beautiful   greys   and   black   which   their  paper   is 
capable  of  giving. 

It  is  very  tempting  when  things  are  going  along 
smoothly  to  let  them  njn  as  long  as  possible;  butthis 
feeling  must  not  be  allowed  to  carry  you  too  far.  — 
Proftssional  Photographer. 


LAKE  DRIVE 
It  would  seem  as  chough  i  K  seconds  was  ample  ex- 
posure for  such  a  subject  as  shown  in  "Lake  Drive." 
andyet  theshadowsseem  tobeagooddeal  toodark. 
Permps  a  lighter  print  would  show  more  detail. 
The  point  of  view  has  been  well  chosen  and  the 
"lines"  of  the  road  and  of  the  tree  just  to  the  left 
of  the  center  are  very  agreeable.  Even  though  there 
are  no  definite  clouds,  the  sky  has  good  tone  and 
luminosity.  'This,  no  doubt,  is  partly  due  to  the 
use  of  the  three-times  ray  filler.  There  is  also  good 
separation  of  the  planes.  Made  in  Wisconsin  with 
a  CtMiley  XV  cartKra ,  3  K  "  S  >*  ■  Rapid  Orthographic 
lens  of  6X  inches'  focal  length,  stop  /:ii.  three- 
times  ray  filter.  4  P.  M.  in  April,  bright  light,  ex- 
posure I K  seconds,  Cramer  Irtstantaneous  Iso  plate, 
devclc^ied  with  M.  Q..  print  on  Cyko  Soft  Studio. 


SELDOM  SATISFIED 

Why  are  so  many  people  never  satisfied  with  their 
■  photc^aphs?  Nervousness  may  very  often  be  the 
cause  of  a  photograph  not  being  really  up  to  the 
mark.  The  subject  feels  the  same  sensation  at 
the  studio  as  when  visiting  the  dentist,  and  often 
assumes  the  seme  expression,  a  sort  of  stereotyped 
"  how-to-look-happy-though  -  being -photographed  " 
expression.  "Now  please  look  natural."  says  the 
operator,  and  the  sitter  assumes  immediately  a  most 
hideous  grimace,  and  then  complains  grievously 
when  it  is  reproduced.  One  proud  of  the  hands 
nsists  wi  placing  them  very  much  in  evidence,  and 
then  indignantly  demands.  "What  do  you  mean, 
look  at  the  size  you  have  made  my  hands." 

Posing  is  a  difficult  art,  and  the  photographer 
must  not  only  be  an  expert  at  it.  but.  more  difficult 
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still,  must  be  able  to  persuade  his  fair  —  and  also 
unfair  —  clients  that  he  is  so.  "No."l  don't  want  to 
stand.  I  want  to  sit  like  this."  he  is  told,  the  objec- 
tor collapsing  into  a  chair  in  an  untidy  heap,  arid 
then  raging  because  the  result  suggestscurvatureof 
the  spine.  On  the  contrary  a  maleclient  may  insist 
on  assuming  an  attitude  like  Ajax  defy  ing  his  mother- 
in-law,  and  then  object  to  having  his  bow  legs  handed 
down  to  posterity.  Trust  the  photographer,  even 
if  he  does  not  always  seem  ready  to  trust  you  for  any 


main  cause  is  probably  self-consciousness.  We  all 
think  ourselves  "it"  although  we  may  think  we  don't. 
We  know  we  cannot  all  be  like  Adonis  or  Venus,  but 
we  have  all  experienced  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment sometime  or  other  when  the  proofs  have  ar- 
rived and  we  see  ourselves  as  the  camera  sees  us. 
Fortunately  we  can  always  blame  the  photosrapher. 
Take  a  snap  shot  of  your  maiden  aunt  wrten  she 
isn't  looking,  and  it  very  often  is  the  best  she  has 
ever  had  taken,  by  yourself,  at  any  rate,  althcughshe 
may  be  kind  enough  not  to  add  that.  Why  should 
it  tie  the  best?  Because  she  did  not  know  you  were 
taking  her,  and  hadn't  time  to  "pose"  or  think  about 
her  appeararu:e.  Animals,  especially  pets,  usually 
make  good  subjects.  This  is  no  doubt  because  of 
their  superiority  to  the  human  race,  they  are  de- 
void of  self-consciousness.  At  any  rate  they  take  it 
for  granted  that  any  thing  you  do  must  be  all  right, 
which  isa  much  more  consoling  attitude.  Take  your 
pet  cat's  photograph,  and  he  will  love  you  just  as 
much  as  ever.  Take  your  best  friend's  photograph 
and  you  may  lose  him  —  or  her. — Theodore  El- 


A  HINT  ON  BROMIDE  PRINTING 
In  spite  of  all  the  photographic  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  recent  years,  very  little  is  really  known 
about  the  latent  image.  Investigators  have  never 
been  able  to  come  to  any  decision  regarding  it.  They 
expose  a  plate  or  a  print,  and  they  know  that  they 
have  created  this  latent  image  and  that  it  can  be 
developed,  but  that  is  about  as  far  as  their  actue 
knowledge  goes. 


BY  THE  WAYSIDE 

Still,  there  are  certain  peculiarities  concerning  it 
which  the  regular  photographer  very  soon  finds  out 
by  eiqxrience.  He  soon  gets  to  know,  for  instance, 
that,  in  printing  on  bromide  or  gaslight  paper,  this 
latent  image  is  liable  to  deteriorate  if  the  paper  is 
laid  aside  k>r  some  time  before  being  develc^ied. 

When  prints  are  exposed  one  day,  and  not  de- 
veloped until  the  next,  they  are  apt  to  appear  very 
ntuch  underexposed.  This  doesnot  always  happen, 
but  it  happens  so  often  that  the  professional  cannot 
afford  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  a  batch  of  otherwise 
perfectly  good  prints. 

Deterioration  of  the  latent  image  is  most  noticeable 
Mm  exposed  prints  have  been  left  in  a  damp  place. 
Even  an  hour  or  so  in  a  moist  atmosphere  is  often 
long  erKMJoh  to  make  a  decided  difference  in  the 
quality  ofthe  developed  print.  Prints  left  during 
hmch  tinie  have  been  known  to  show  unmistakable 
signs  ot  deterioration.  Printers  who  are  not  aware 
Oat  the  latent  image  is  liable  Co  behave  in  this  way 
often  conclude  that  the  paper  of  a  certain  emulsion 
is  not  uniform  in  speed.  They  blame  the  manufac- 
turer for  something  in  his  paper  which  is  conunrai  to 
all  papers,  and  for  which  there  is  no  known  remedy. 

Strar^gely  enough,  this  trouble  is  not  met  with  in 
plates  and  films  unless  they  are  left  for  a  very  long 
time  before  being  developed.  It  is  met  with  in 
paper  so  often,  however,  that,  until  the  erratic 
nature  of  the  latent  image  is  better  understood, 
professionals  would  be  well  advised  to  develop  prints 
as  soon  as  possible  after  exposure,  and  to  keep  a 
dry  atmosphere  in  their  printing  rooms.  ~  Pro- 
{euionat_Pholographer, 


NICKEL-PLATED  FITTINGS 

Nickel-plated  fittings  can  easily  be  cleaned  with 
alcohol  to  which  z  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  added.  Apply  this  mixture  liberally  and,  after 
a  few  seconds.wash  off  with  clean  water.    Then  rub 


F.  A.  DOOLITTLE 

over  with  a  swab  dipped  in  fresh  alccJwl,  containing 
no  acid,  and  polish  with  a  dry  cloth.  This  method 
will  give  brilliance  to  the  dullest  piece  of  nickel- 
plate  without  darnaging  it  in  any  way,  —  Tht 
Professional  Photographer. 


BY  THE  WAYSIDE 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  almost  invariably 
the  tendency  of  the  inexperienced  picture  maker  is 
to  place  the  important  cA>iects  in  his  picture  as  nearly 
in  the  exact  center  as  possible.  A  very  little  study 
and  experience,  however,  is  all  chat  is  needed  to 
show  that  this  is  a  mistake  and  that  the  exact  center 
is  not  the  best  place  for  this  important  object.  The 
reason  is  that  the  principality  of  one  object  can  be 
aided  by  contrast  with  another  object  of  less  im- 

Ertance,  This  is  usually  described  as  pictorial 
lance,  and  the  mental  exercise  of  deciding  which  of 
two  objects  is  the  more  important  Introduces  plea- 
surable sensatitxis  which  are  described  as  pictorial 
interest.  The  mechanical  balance  of  the  steelyard 
often  is  employed  to  suggest  pictorial  balance  in  Che 
following  manner.  TheTulcrum  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  center  of  the  picture  spafx  and  a  large  and 
important  object  at  a  little  distance  from  the  center 
can  be  balariced  by  a  smaller  and  less  important 
object  at  a  greater  distance.  Therefore  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  main  object  of  interest  and  the 
secondary  abject  must  be  very  carefully  considered 
if  the  pictorial  balance  is  to  be  satisfactory.  In 
'By  the  Wayside."  the  graiing  horse  is  almost  ex- 
actly in  the  center  of  the  picture.  arKJ  there  is 
consequently  a  lack  of  balance.  The  road,  leading 
Che  eye  out  of  Che  picture  on  the  left,  is  not  a  good 
line,  because  in  a  well-composed  picture  the  lines  of 
the  composition  should  tend  to  lead  the  eye  Cowards 
theprincipalobject  rather  thanaway  from  it.  There 
Is  interesting  material  here  but  it  has  not  been  used 
to  the  best  advantage.    Made  in  Painesville,  Ohio, 
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THE  DANCER  J  ULIEN  J .  PrOSKAUER 

with  a  4  A  Kodak  camera,  4'/i  x  6>^.  fitted  with  an 
R.R.  lens  of  8  Ji  inches' focal  length,  stop /;i6.  bright 
li^t  at  3  P.  M.  in  September,  exposure  i-ij  second, 
Eastman  film,  developed  with  pyro  powders,  print 
on  Professional  Linen  Cyko. 


THE  DANCER 


It  is  quite  8  diRicult  proposition  to  get  a  "lost 
edge"  when  the  subject  is  dresssed  in  white  and  posed 
against  a  black  background  and  yet  that  is  what  Mr. 
Proskauer  has  done  in  "The  Dancer."  He  has 
accomplished  this  by  means  of  subdued  lighting  ar- 
ranged to  give  plenty  of  shadow  and  by  the  use  of  a 
soft  focus  lens.  The  harshness  often  seen  when  a 
subject  of  these  extreme  contrasts  is  photographed 
by  flashlight,  as  in  this  instance,  is  entirely  absent 
and  there  is  a  delicacy  and  mystery  in  the  picture 
that  is  most  alluring.  TTw  pose  is  graceful.  We 
wish  the  other  hana  could  be  seen  more  clearly  in- 
stead of  being  hidden  in  the  shadows  of  the  drapery, 
but  this  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  detail. 
Made  with  an  Eastman  View  camera,  j  x  7,  fitted 
with  a  Verito  lens  of  1}  inches'  focal  length,  used  at 
/:4,  Seed  30  Gilt  Edge  plate,  subdued  flashlifjht  ex- 
posure, metol-pyro  developer. enlargement  on  Haloid 
Fine  Fabric  Linen. 


IHE  HOLLYHOCK  GIRL 
One  reason  why  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  this  pic- 
ture is  because  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  way 
in  which  sunlight  can  be  suggested  without  heavy 
shadows  or  excessive  c<mtrasts.  The  range  of  tones 
is  well  within  the  scale  of  the  printing  medium ;  the 
highlights  have  tone  and  plenty  of  gradatitai  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  shadows  are  luminous  and  are 
not  in  the  least  degree  blocked  up.  The  picture 
suggests  sunlight  very  strraigly  and  this  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shadows  have  definite, 
clean-cut  edges.  The  full  exposure  that  was  given 
has  registered  shadow  detail  and  the  careful  develop- 
ment has  prevented  the  highlights  from  becoming  too 
dense  in  the  negative ;  they  are  thin  enough  to  show 
SOTne  gradation  without  having  to  have  50  long  an 
exposure  in  printing  that  the  shadows  become  too 
dark.  The  range  of  tones  in  nature  can  be«»npress- 
ed  so  that  it  comes  within  Che  limits  of  the  printing 
paper  by  giving  ample  exposure  and  by  stopping 
development  before  the  highlights  become  too  dense. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  portrait  and  a  pic- 
ture we  like  to  publish  because  of  the  helpful  lesscm 
that  it  teaches.  Auto  Graflex  camera,  3>i  x  4^. 
Cooke  lens  used  at  /^.q,  good  light  at  10  A.  M.  in 
August. exposure  i-iothofa  second,  Premo  film  pack 
developed  with  Nepera  solution,  enlarged  on  Anura 
Iris.  E  Smooth. 


COLCS*.  PRODUCTION 
ByJ.  W.Thomson 

Photography  and  the  printing  press,  since  the 
Introduction  of  Che  haU-tcvte  process,  have  become  so 
inseparably  connected  that  the  majority  of  enthu- 
siastic photographers  will  find  a  studv  of  the  various 

reproductive  methods  of  cwisidcrable  interest.  In 
introducing  the  subject  of  color  reproduction,  so 
that  what  follows  may  be  clearly  understood,  I 
propose  to  give  a  brief  description  of  black  and 
white  reproduction.  The  chief  difficulty  encoun- 
tered by  all  early  experimenters  in  "process"  work 
was  the  problem  of  rendering  half-tones.  An  ordi- 
ary  photograph  has  for  its  highest  li^ts  v^hite  or 
nearly  white  paper,  its  deepest  shadows  may  be 
black,  but  all  the  intermediate  tones  will  be  different 
shades  of  grey.     Now,  while  white  paper  and  black 

Bigment.  or  printing  ink,  may  stand  for  the  highest 
ght  and  deepest  shadow,  they  cannot  be  mingled 
)  form  a  grey  or  half-tcne  without  the  u. 


specially  prepared  block  from  which  to  print.  The 
impression  from  solid  type  results  either  in  the 
black  of  the  ink  or  the  white  of  the  uninked  paper. 


When  dealing  with  two  tones  only  (black  and  white), 
reproduction  processes  are  much  simplified;  such 
subjects  are  called  line  subjects,  or  line  blocks,  and 
contain  no  half-tones  or  greys.  The  beautiful  half- 
tones of  a  photogravure  result  from  a  thin  coating  of 
ink  being  broken  up  by  the  grain  of  the  etched  sur- 
face, and  until  a  method  of  (Staining  this  grain  was 
discovered  half-tone  printing  either  from  relief  or 
intaglio  plates  was  impracticable,  the  method  of 
applying  a  bitumen  dust  to  the  plate  before  putting 
down  the  carbon  resist  finally  solving  the  problem  in 
so  far  as  photogravure  was  concerned.  When  we 
come  to  relief  printing,  that  is,  inking  the  top  sur- 
face of  the  plate  instead  of  the  hollows,  the  problem 
is  not  so  easy,  though  reliefjprintingismuchcheaper 


for  magazine  or  book  work  than  photogravure,  be- 
cause it  is  possible  to  print  type  and  blocks  together 
at  one  impression.  Relief  printing  in  half-tone  is 
achieved  t^  splitting  up  the  shadows  and  highlights 
of  the  picture  into  a  series  of  tiny  dots  technically 
called  'stipple."  In  the  solid  or  shadow  portions 
the  dots  are  very  close  together,  and  indeed  joined 
up  at  the  edges,  thus  forming  an  almost  solid  mass, 
which  prints  nearly  black;  in  the  half-cones  the 
dots  are  more  widely  separated,  and  according  to  the 
distance  of  this  separation  and  the  size  of  the  dots 
we  obtain  the  varying  quality  of  tone  values  in  the 
subject.  In  the  hi^ights  the  dots  are  very  small 
and  widely  separat^.  and  on  the  highest  light  of  all 
they  are  etched  away  altogether,  leaving  pure  white 
paper  in  the  impression.  Thus  in  the  printed  pic- 
ture we  obtain  a  full  range  of  tone  from  black  to 
white. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  half-tone  process  rests 
isthat  if  the  dots  arc  fine  enough,  when  viewed  from 
a  normal  distance,  the  eye  no  longer  realizes  them 
as  separate  docs,  but  they  appear  as  an  even  tint  in 
all  the  varying  tones  which  compose  the  subject. 
If  any  ordirwry  illustration  in  a  book  or  magazine 
is  examined  through  a  magnifying  glass  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  composed  simply  by  dots  close  to- 
gether and  joirwd  up  in  che  shadows,  becoming  more 
widely  separated  in  the  half-tones,  and  very  wnall  or 
altogether  etched  away  in  the  highest  lights.     A 
half-tMie   block  can  be  made  from  a  photographic 
print  or  transparency,  which  must  in  either  case  be 
a  positive.     The  first  stage  is  to  make  a  half-tone 
negative;   such  a  negative  contains  all  the  tones  of 
the  subject  made  up  of  black  dots  of  different  sizes 
Ml  a  ground  of  clear  glass.     The  production  of  this 
negative  is  the  crux  of  che  whole  process.    The 
original  is  photographed  on  a  wet  collodion  plate, 
a  half-tone  screen  being  interposed  between  the  lens     jtjc 
and  the  plate  in  the  camera.     The  half-tone  screen 
consists  of  a  glass  plate  with  black  lines  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles  so  as  to  form  a  very  fine         Th 
mesh,  and  its  function  is  to  split  up  the  rays  of  light     light 
formingtheimagebeforechey  reach  the  place,  and  so     jectei 
form  the  stipple.      The  distance  between  the  lines     calle( 
on  the  screen  determines  the  degree  of  coarseness  or     split 
fineness  of  the  block.     For  the  rougher  kinds  of     prisii 
vork,  such  as  a  newspaper,  the  screen  is  about  60     the  c 
lines  to  the  inch,  while  for  fine  work  on  art  paper  a      of  th 
much  finer  screen  is  used,  probably  150  or  lOO  to     by  Si 
the  inch.     !n  making  the  negative,  a  reversing  prism     famil 
is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  lens,  as  a  reversed     ccwnf 
negative  is  required.  and  ] 

A  copper  plate  is  then  coated  with  a  preparation  light 
of  fish  glue  and  potassium  bichromate.  When  dry  color 
this  plate  is  placed  under  che  negative  and  printed  of  t|- 
exactly  as  a  carbon  print.  After  printing,  the  plate  prop" 
is  wetted  and  immersed  in  aniline  dye.  which  stains  color 
the  film  and  so  assists  one  in  watching  the  develop-  prodi 
"lent,  which  is  carried  out  with  cold  water,  resulting  In  tl 
in  a  metal  plate  made  up  of  dots  and  spaces  of  bare  color 
™iai  with  an  insoluble  gelatinous  coating.  This  theoi 
wating  forms  the  resist  to  che  ecching  fluid,  and  is  tion  1 
burnt  in  before  etching.  The  etching  is  done  with  while 
rtitricacid  or  iron  percWoride,  and  in  addition  to  acid  mixti 
etching  fine  etching  is  performed  by  hand,  thus  prisn 
improving  and  controlling  the  result.  We  have  now  and  \ 
a  plate  from  whidi  we  can  print  a  great  many  im-  pigm 
piwsions.  but  only  in  monochrcHne.  duces 

The  process  by  which  color  reproductions  are  ob-  brani 
t^intd  is  much  more  elaborate  both  in  the  making  cryst 
of  the  blocks  and  in  the  printing.  befor 


of  three  sets  of  fine  nerve-fibres  intermingled,  the 
one  set  being  sensitive  to  red.  another  to  green,  and 
the  other  to  violet;  these  nerve-fibres  unite  in  the 
optic  nerve  connecting  the  eye  with  the  brain.    Thus 
the  brain  receives  that  sensation  which  we  call  cok>r. 
which  has  no  material  existence,  but  is  produced 
by  the  excitation  of  the  three  nerve  sets  of  the  retina 
by  the  three  fimdamental  elements  of  solar  light  in 
varying  proportions.    Color  as  seen  in  a  colored  ob- 
ject is  me  result  of  the  absorption  and  reflection  of  the 
the  rays  of  light  which  strike  upon  the  body ;  the  rays 
which  are  reflected  are  those  which  affect  the  vis- 
ion and  produce  the  sense  of  color.    Should  the 
object  absorb  all  the  rays  it  appears  black..should  it 
reflea  all  the  rays  it  appears  white;  between  these 
two  extremes  lie  an  infinite  variety  of  tones.     In 
CG4or  reproduction,  by  the  medium  of  pigments,  we 
d^l  first  with  the  primaries  —  ycUow.  red.  and  blue. 
In  definiru|  a  color  three  qualities  have  to  be  deter- 
o^ned.    Tnese  qualities  are  called  color  constants. 
arKl  are: — (i)  hue,  (2)  luminosity,  and  (3)  purity. 
The  hue  is  the  color  itself  —  red.  crimson,  blue.  etc. 
LumirKKity  is  the  brightness  of  a  color  as  it  appears 
to  the  eye  campaxtd  with  a  white  surface,  both  being 
illuminated  simultaneously  by  white  li^t.    Purity 
is  the  freedom  of  a  color  from  admixture  with  white 
light.    A  full  color  is  a  color  in  its  purest  state  — 
one  which  has  not  been  changed  by  the  addition  of 
white  or  black.     The  primaries,  secondaries,  and 
their  various  hues  arc  all  fxM  colors.    Certain  colors 
are  called  complementary  colors.    A  color  is  com- 
plementary to  arK>ther  when  by  a  mixture  of  the  two 
prismaticallv  white  light  is  produced.    There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  best  authorities  as 
to  what  colors  are  exactly  complementary.     For 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  color  reproduction  by  the 
trichromatic    process,    the    following    colors    arc 
the  complementaries: — Yellow,  and  violet    blue; 
purple-r^  or  crimson,  and  green;    green  blue  or 
cyanine  blue,  and  red. 

The  principle  of  f^totochromic  three  color  work  is 
based  upon  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  of  tri- 
chromatic vision.  E>r.  Thomas  Young  in  1802 
originated  the  theory  of  the  three  fundamental 
color  sensations,  but  this  was  discredited  and  for- 
gotten until  1 85 3 .  when  Professor  Helmholtz  brought 
it  forward,  and  by  experiments  showed  its  prob- 
abilities. J.  Clerk  Maxwell  by  means  of  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own.  called  Maxwell  s  color  box.  demon- 
strated coTKlusively  that  there  are  only  three 
primary  color  sensations.  Attempts  to  produce 
colored  prints  by  the  supcrimposition  of  the  three 
primary  colors  (pigmentary)  were  made  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  by  German  coppcr-platc  printers. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  method  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  black  key-bkxk  (that 
was  before  the  introduction  of  photography).  Mr. 
F.  E.  Ives  of  Philadelphia  in  1881  was  the  first  to 
produce  a  photochrome  picture  from  three  letter- 
press blocks,  using  screens  similar  to  those  in  use  at 
present.  The  blocks  are  produced  by  the  use .  in  the 
camera,  ofcolorscreensor  filters,  scientifically  tested, 
which  absorb  and  refuse  passage  to  certain  colored 
rays,  while  permitting  the  passage  of  others.  A  pho- 
tographic filter  of  a  violet-blue  color  will  only  pass 
violet  rays,  therefore  only  those  rays  will  be  re- 
corded in  the  negative,  the  green  and  red  rays  being 
stopped  out.  A  green  filter  will  only  pass  and  record 
the  green  ravs.  red  and  violet  being  stopped  out.  A 
red  niter  will  only  pass  and  record  red  rays,  the  green 
and  violet-blue  being  stopped  out.    The  first  nega- 


tive is  made  through  a  violet-blue  filter,  and  is 
therefore  a  record  of  the  primary  violet  sensation,  and 
the  block  which  is  made  from  that  negative  must  be 
printed  in  a  color  which  represents  the  prismatic 
combinations  of  the  two  colors  stopped  out  when 
making  the  negative,  i.  e..  green  and  red.  The 
prismatic  combination  of  green  and  red  is  yellow; 
the  first  block  then  is  printed  in  the  pigmentary 
primary  yellow,  which  is  also  the  complementary 
color  01  the  violet  filter  used  in  making  the  negative. 
The  second  negative  is  made  throu^  a  filter  of  a 
green  hue.  which,  passing  green  rays,  is  a  record  of 
the  primary  green  sensation;  the  two  colors  stopped 
out  are  red  and  violet,  the  prismatic  combination  of 
which  is  crimson,  the  primary  red  of  the  artist. 
The  block  from  that  negative  is  therefore  printed  in 
crimson-red.  the  conu>lementary  of  green.  For  the 
third  negative  a  red  filter  is  used,  passing  all  the  red 
rays  in  the  original  object  whether  pure  red  or  in 
combination  with  orange  purf^.  or  other  colors. 
The  rays  stopped  out  are  violet  and  green,  which, 
prismatically  combined,  fxoduce  c>'anine  blue.  The 
block  is  printed  in  a  blue  of  this  hue.  The  whole 
prirKiple  controlling  the  process  is  the  analysis  or 
separation  followed  by  the  recombination  of  the 
CG4ors  in  the  original  object. 

The  success  of  photochromic  work  depends  on  the 
blocks,  on  the  intk.  and  on  the  printer.  The  color 
filters  must  be  constructed  on  scientific  principles 
combined  with  a  thoroudji  knowledge  of  spectro- 
scopy and  photography.  The  process  engraver  must 
know  his  business,  which  calls  for  the  highest  techni- 
cal skill.  The  printer  who  hopes  to  achieve  success 
in  trichromatic  work  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
process,  or  work  urxler  close  supervision  of  one  who 
possesses  such  knowledge.  The  crucial  test  is  not 
only  a  correct  rerxlering  of  the  colors  of  the  original, 
but  the  production  of  neutral  blacks  and  greys  where- 
ever  they  occur  in  the  original.  The  inks  must 
be  complementary  to  the  filters,  and  the  colors  of 
the  inks  must  bear  correct  scientific  relation  to  each 
other  if  absolute  success  is  to  be  attained  by  three 
colors  only.  The  tintorial  mixture  in  a  photochrome 
print  is  two  fold  —  optical  arxi  pigmentary.  The 
shadows,  half-tones,  and  highlights  in  the  picture 
being  produced  by  various  sires  of  dots,  the  colors  are 
prockiced  by  the  supcrimposition  of  yellow,  red.  aixl 
blue  dots.  Where  the  dots  cover  each  other  they 
produce  a  pigmentary  mixture,  almost  identically 
as  if  the  pigments  had  been  mixed  by  a  palette  knife 
previous  to  printing.  Where  the  dots  lie  next  to 
each  other  they  produce  an  optical  mixture,  as  the 
eye  will  record  two  adjoining  dots  simultaneously; 
red  and  blue  dots  close  together  will  appear  as 
violet;  blue  and  yellow  dots  as  green;  red.  yellow. 
arKi  blue  dots  equally  intermingled  appear  as  black 
or  grey,  if  the  dots  are  small  and  allow  the  paper  to 
refkct  white  light  throu^  between  the  interstices. 
When  the  blocks  are  placed  on  the  printing  machine 
and  a  given  number  of  copie3  has  to  be  printed  off. 
the  blocks  must  be  made  ready.  "Making  ready" 
consists  in  obtaining  the  best  impression  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  from  the  blocks,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  printer's  art  manifests  itself.  A  first-class  color 
printer  will  achieve  a  result  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  obtained  by  an  irxlifferent  printer.  The  print- 
ing is  also  a  branch  of  the  work  demaixiing  hidi 
technical  skill,  otherwise  the  achievements  of  the 
scientist,  the  color  photographer,  and  the  process 
engraver  are  nullified.  The  plates  must  be  un- 
mounted and  underlaid  or  interlaid,  and  then  over- 
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lays  have  to  be  prepared  and  fixed  to  the  machine 
cylinderor  platen  in  order  to  emphasize  the  shadows 
and  keep  the  hiohli^ts  clear.  A  color  sheet  must 
be  kept  during  tne  nin  of  each  color  in  order  to  keep 
thecokir  constant,  for  if  the  color  iscaraied  too  spare. 
or  an  excess  of  color  is  carried  in  any  of  the  workings, 
the  final  result  will  CTily  tie  e  travesty  of  thcorigiiiBi. 
— Tramactions  of  tht  Edinburgh  Pholografihic  Society . 


R.  R  Jaffpay 


CLEANING  LENSES 
When  you  clean  a  lens,  always  avoid  using  silk. 
which  has  a  disagreeable  way  of  electrifying  the 
glass  and  causing  it  to  attract  dust  particles.  Al- 
ways dust  a  IcnsSeforewipinig  it  with  cloth  or  paper; 
if  it  is  very  dusty,  blow  off  the  dust  with  your 
breath.  It  is  quite  possible  to  overdo  the  cleaning 
and  even  to  d^nage  the  lens  by  too  much  rubbing 
and  polishino.  One  of  the  signs  of  a  good  lens  is 
that  the  surface  of  the  ^ss  looks  black  when  held 
aminst  a  dark  object.  If  it  looks  grey  instead  of 
'      '     '    '     a  sign  that  the  fine  poli^  has  been  de- 


effect  very  much  like  that  given  by  a  dusty  lens. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  send  the  lens  back 


to  the  manufacturers  to  be  repolished.  If  you 
should  find  a  spot  on  a  lens  which  will  not  loosen 
up  with  moisture  from  your  breath  and  careful 
wiping,  it  might  be  a  corrosion  mark  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  repolishing,  Airbells  or  Ixjbbles  in 
the  glass  need  cause  no  uneasiness,  they  are  un- 
avoidable in  some  kinds  of  optical  glass,  but  they 
do  ru)t  interefere  with  the  delinitton  or  the  good  per- 
formance of  the  lens  in  any  way. 


TOM 

This  isa  very  successful  picture  of  a  fine  dew;  the 
textures  are  wonderfully  well  suggested  and  there  is 
an  alertness  in  the  pose  that  is  very  attractive.  The 
head  is  well  placed  and  in  every  respect  the  picture  is 
one  of  which  its  maker  may  well  be  proud.  Tech- 
nically  as  well  as  artistically  the  print  is  a  good  one 
and  is  good  enough,  we  think,  to  repay  the  time  and 
trouble  spent  in  careful  retouching  and  spotting  of 
negative  andprint  to  remove  the  few  slight  flaws  and 
scratches.  This  is  a  subject  that  would  look  well  it 
printed  in  a  warmer  tone,  but  the  Royal  Bromide 
paper  with  its  slightly  buff  stock  prevents  the  black 
and  white  from  being  too  cold.  Made  at  Lake 
Placid.  N.  Y.,  with  a  Graphic  s  x  7  camera.  Ross- 
Zeiss  lens  of  8^  inches'  kx:al  length,  used  at/:i6, 
exposure  1-5  second,  bright  sun,  3  P.  M,  in  Septem- 
ber. Hammer  Red  Labelplate  developed  with  pyro. 
393 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REVIEW 

E.  J.  Wall.  F.  C.  S..  F.  R.  P.  S. 
The  REDucnoN  of  Development  Prints, — 
L.  A.  Jones  and  C.  E.  Fawkea.  of  the  Kodak  Re< 
search  laboratory,  have  published  a  sensicometric 
study  of  the  action  of  various  reducers  en  develop- 
ment, or  gasli^t.  prints,  and  clarify  them  into 
three  types,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 


in  which  I  represents  the  original  print  densities 
1  type  1 .  3  type  i  and  3  type  ]  reducer  respectively 
It  should  be  noted  that,  of  course,  the  tops  of  these 
curves  represent  the  shackiws  and  the  lower  parts  the 
highlights  of  the  prints.  The  formulas  used  were : 
PtrmanganaU  rtmiar: 

Potassium  permanganate i  g  ?  gr. 

Sulphuric  acid.  io%  sol jocon  jfominims 

Water looocem  i6  or. 

For  use  add  t  part  to  ijparts  water. 
BetilAi's  reduetr: 

Ferricchloride.cryst li.fg  «7JKra. 

Potassium  (or  sodium)  oxalate  6ij.sg  i  oa. 

Sodium  sulphite 40  g    »8o    gr. 

Water 1000  ccm        16  oz. 

When  ready  for  use.  add  to  the  above  ij  g  (85 
gr.)  of  cetalic  acid  crystals  and  shake  till  the  solution 
turns  green.    Pour  off  from  any  undisscdved  add 
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and  add  to  the  deer  solution  150  g  (4  oz.)  hypo. 
Dilute  J  parts  of  tNs  soluticm  with  1 1  parts  water. 
Iodine  (yanidt  reduetr: 

Iodine  (10%  sol.  in  pot.  iod.  sol)  ;7.5  ccm  40}  mins. 

Potassium  cyanide,  10%  sol.  10  ccm  70  mins. 

Water...' 1000 ccm       16  ot. 

Dilute  I  part  with  10  parts  water  for  use. 
Fanner  t  rtditetr: 

Hypo.io%sol 750ccm  11  01. 

Potassium ferTicyanide.io%sol.  tjoccm    40Z. 
Dilute  1  part  with  j  parts  water. 
Nietz't  proportion^  reduetr: 

Potassium  pemtangaruite.  .o.:a;  g       0.44  gr. 

SuIfdMiricacid.  io%scd., .  .7.5  ccm    ttiminims 

Water 500  ccm  8  oz. 

B 

Ammonium  persulphate n.;  g    44  gr. 

Water joo  ccm       8  oz. 

For  use  take  i  part  A.  1  part  B.  and  4  parts  water.' 
Both  solutions  shculd  be  made  with  distilled  water 
and  kept  in  the  dark. 
^nmonium  pertulphatt  reduetr: 

Ammonium  persulphate 80  g        $60  gr. 

Sulphuricacid i.oficcm    8 minims 

SocJium  chloride  (salt) 0.8  ccm  6  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

For  use  dilute  i  part  with  »  parts  water. 

The  permanganate  reducer  acts  like  type  1.  is 
rapid, and nostsiniscaused;  from 45 to  1  lo seconds 
is  the  average  time  and  it  reduces  any  sli^t  fog. 
Belitski's  reducer  acts  differently  on  different  papers; 
on  Artura  it  acts  like  type  t  and  gives  brownish 
images  if  rcducticwi  is  carried  far;  but  on  Azo  and 
Velox  it  acts  like  type  i  but  reduces  the  shadow 
densities  more  tliii  the  highlights.  Iodine- 
cyanide  is  of  type  I.  Fanner's  K^utioru  acts  like  a. 
Nietz'satsoacts  differentlyon  thedifferent  papers, 
on  Velox  it  acts  like  1.  on  Artura  more  like  1.  on 
Azo  like  3.  Ammonium  persulp^te  acts  like  }. 
The  solutions  given  also  act  on  printtng-out  papen 
(Brit.  J.  Phot..  igii,68.  175). 

A  New  German  Scheen-plate  and  Film.  — The 
RIma-A-G..  of  Munich,  is  shortly  to  place  on  the 
market  not  only  a  new  screen-plate,  but  also  a  cine- 
matographic film,  which  is  stated  to  be  about  10 
percent  momransparentthan  the  autochronieplate. 
This  isstated  to  be  based  on  the  patents  of  R,  Ruth, 
and  the  color  elements  are  prepared  from  stained 
resins  or  similar  solutions  (Phot.  Ind.,  iqii,  g;j)- 
According  to  Ruth's  patents  !Eng.  Pat..  16.17J, 
iqio:  D.  R.  P..  in. "67.  itjoq:  BrU.  J.  Phot.,  iqio. 
57.  814).  colored  solutions  of  gelatine,  resins  or  col- 
loids are  to  be  atomized  and  the  particles  received  on 
a  tacky  su^xirt ;  the  height  of  the  atomizing  cham- 
ber being  so  adjusted  that  the  particles  would  be 
dry  when  they  settled.  In  a  later  patent  (Eng. 
Pal..  iq.S54-  iQio;  Brit.  J .  Phot.,  iqii,  58.  }86).  Ik 
proposed  to  add  the  colore  to  a  panchrtxnatic  emul- 
sion and  atomize  the  mixture  in  the  sanK  way.  Ex- 
actly how  to  make  a  screen-film  fast  CTKMjgh  for 
cinema  work  is  rwt  stated,  nor  how  to  print  from  the 
same  when  and  if  obtained.  Nor  is  there  any  indi- 
catim  as  to  how  to  overcome  the  visibility  of  thie 
individual  elements  in  projection,  for.  assuming  that 
the  normal  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  cinema  pic- 
ture is  140  times,  that  is  that  a  to-foot  screen  is  used.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  actual  cok>r  elements  must  be 
very  minute  if  they  are  not  to  be  distressingly 
visiole.  Thenagain.asthedistributlonofthecolored 


grains  in  this  method  of  manufacture  is  dependent 
entirely  on  the  law  of  probabilities,  one  must  have 
clumping  of  grains  of  any  one  color  as  in  the  auto- 
chrome  plate,  so  that  however  much  one  may  argue 
on  the  oasis  of  the  actual  size  of  the  color  units. 
the  whole  argument  falb  to  the  ground  because  the 
clumping  of  the  colors  must  be  considered.  As 
regards  the  printing  or  reproduction  of  such  a  film, 
one  must  acK>pt  either  the  reversal  process,  in  which 
case  the  original  negative  is  non-existent,  or  one  must 
obtain  a  negative  in  complementary  colors  and  print 
from  that,  and  it  is  well-known  that  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  a  truthful  rendering  by  tJiis  process.  Regu- 
lar geometrical  color  elements  woulcl  seem  to  o%r 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem,  and  numerous 
patents  have  been  taken  out  for  the  same;  but  one 
has  here  the  same  difficulties  of  printing,  and  the 
further  trouble  that  if  the  individual  color  elements 
occur  in  regular  order  considerable  graininess  would 
make  its  appearance  in  projectkxi.  A  screen-plate 
film  would  seem  to  offer  the  true  solution  of  cinema- 
tography in  three  colors,  but  one  midit  fill  pages 
with  the  theoretical  and  practical  difficulties  that 
would  be  erx:ountered. 

Liver  of  Sulphur.  —  Bullock  has  also  given  the 
following  method  of  preparing  this  preparation,  also 
known  as  potassa  sulpShurata.  potassium  pdysul- 
phide  and  hepar  sulphuris : 

Caustic  potash loo  g    700  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm.     16  oz. 

Dissolve  and  saturate  half  the  sdution  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  then  mix  with  the  other  half. 
To  the  mixture  add: 

Sulphur,  pure 110  g    840  gr. 

Boil  for  f  minutes,  constantly  stirring,  allow  to 
cool  and  filter  and  keep  in  the  dark  in  a  rubber- 
stoppered  bottle.  For  use  as  a  single  toner  dilute 
with  20  times  its  volume  of  water.  A  slight  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphur  may  ensue,  but  this  may  be 
filtered  out.  or  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
sodium  sulphide  and  warming;  but  it  is  practically 
nedigible.    A  good  working  bath  is : 

Stock  solution,  as  above 50  ccm        ^  oz. 

Water 950  ccm     15X0Z. 

Sodium  sulphide,  20%  solution  2.5  ccm  1 8  mims. 

This  will  remain  clear  for  about  an  hour  and  the 
odor  is  not  nearly  as  objectionable  as  the  usual  sul- 
phide bath.  iThe  addition  of  2  per  cent  of  a  sul- 
phocyanide  doubles  the  speed  of  action  and  gives 
more  purplish  tones;  but  the  addition  of  i  per  cent 
thiocarbamide  hastens  tonirig,  without  effecting  the 
cobr  (firit,  J.  Phot,,  1921.  68,  447). 

QuiNONE  Bleacher.  —  MM.  Lumi^re  and  Seye- 
wetz  recommend  ordinary  quinone  (benzonionen 
■C^-IiQi)  with  a  halide  and  sulphuric  acid  as  a  bleach, 
which  obviously  may  be  used  instead  of  the  usual 
halogenising  mixtures: 

Q%>one. 5  g         35  gr. 

Socnum  chloride 6  g  42  gr. 

(Or  potassium  bromide) 1 1  g         77  gr. 

Sulpnuricacid 3  ccm  21  minims 

Water 1000  ccm        16  oz. 

This  acts  without  staining  of  the  gelatine  and  very 
•rapidly  (BriL  J.  Phot.,  iq2i.  68,  6).  H.  Goulding 
(Brit.  J.  Phot,  iqi5,  62.  7%6)  has  already  pointed 
out  the  use  of  quinone-halide  baths  for  this  purpose, 
-and  the  non-etaining  character;  the  only  oisad- 
vantage  seems  to  be  the  high  price  of  the  quinone, 
which  was  more  than  twice  that  of  silver  nitrate; 
possibly  since  the  war  this  may  have  dropped.    It 


also  possesses  a  peculiar  characteristic  smell  that  is 
extremely  irritating. 

Toning  with  Tin  Salts.  —  F.  Formstecher 
points  out  that  Neugschwender  (KoU.  Zeits.,  iqio,  7. 
21 5)  first  suggestedthe  use  of  tin  salts  for  toning 
silver  images,  and  was  followed  by  J.  Desalme  (Sua, 
Soc.  Franc.  Phot.,  1912;  Brit  J.  Phot.,  iqii,  59,  215) 
and  Namias  (Phot.  Korr.,  1913,  303)  and  that  this 
has  recently  been  revived  by  Pokomy  (Der  Phot.,. 
iq20,  8c))  in  a  very  unsuitable  foiirn.  Apparently 
the  basis  of  the  toning  process  is  a  de&iite  adsorption 
of  colloidal  silver,  and  as  has  been  proved  by  L. 
Wohler  (KoU.  Zeits.,  iqio,  249)  that  purple  colloidal 
silver  is  an  adsorption  compound  of  silver  with 
varying  proportions  of  metastannic  acid.  SnOsHA. 
The  tones  obtained  ranj^  from  brown  to  red  and 
are  very  permanent.  The  prints  must  first  be 
bleached  either  with  the  ammonia-ferricyanide  bath 
or  the  following: 

Cupric  chloride 30  g       210  gr. 

Hvdrochloric  acid,  ^.  gr.  1.12  3  ccm  21  minims 

Water  1000  ccm        16  oz. 

This  gives  a  warmer  brown.  After  bleaching,  the 
prints  should  be  thoroughly  washed.  Toning  can  be 
effected  with  separate  baths  of  tin  chloride,  followed 
by  an  alkali,  or  by  the  use  of  sodium  or  potassium 
stannite.    The  stannous  chloride  bath  is: 

Stannous  chloride 100  g      700  gr. 

Hydrochloricacid.^.gr.  1.12  10  ccm  70  minims 

Water  1000  ccm  16  oz. 

The  prints  should  be  immersed  in  this  for  i  or  2 
minutes,  well  washed,  and  then  immersed  in  one  of 
the  following  solutions: 

A.  Potassium  carbonate.  10  per  cent  solution 

B.  Sodium  carbonate,  crystals.  5  per  cent  solution 

C.  Ammonia,  5  per  cent  solution 
Immersion  should  be  for  3  to  5  minutes.    C  gives 

reddish-brown  tones.  B  brownish-puiple.  aiKl  A 
intermediate  tones.  The  use  of  the  alkaline  stannites 
is  preferable,  as  giving  finer  grained  images.  The 
sodium  salt  is  prq>area  as  follows: 

Tin  chloride 10  g  7  gr- 

Water 100  ccm      700  minims 

Dissolve  and  add: 

Caustic  soda.  10%  solution  70  ccm     490  minims. 

Shake  ccnstandy  until  the  precipitate  first  formed 
is  redissolved.    Then  add: 

Water 80  ccm    560  minims 

The  potassium  salt  is  made  in  the  same  way,  only 
substituting: 

Caustic  potash.  10%  solution  100  ccm  700  minims 

Water  50  ccm  150  minims 

The  sodium  stannite  gives  purple  black  tones  and 
the  potassium  salt  brownish-black,  with  bromide 
papers.  Development  papers  give  warmer,  sepia, 
tones  with  the  sodium  and  reddish  with  the  potas- 
sium salt.  These  baths  keep  fairly  well  arid  the 
tones  are  permanent.  Printing-out  papers  are  also 
amenable  to  this  process  of  toning,  but  the  results 
are  not  very  satisfactory,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
copper-bleach  process.  A  better  result  is  obtained 
wtih  the  following  bath: 

"Tin  salts" too  g  700  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

AmrrKinia 7  ccm     49  minims. 

Enough  ammonia  is  used  to  leave  the  solution 
faintly  acid,  that  is  without  smell  of  ammonia, 
after  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  "tin  salts"  are  sodium- 
tiii-chloride.  Nai&iCIiHA  For  self-toning  papers 
the  above  bath,  used  instead  of  the  custcxnary  salt 
bath,  gives  reddish-brown  tones  with  slight  intensi- 
fication.    Ekit  the  best  result  for  this  class  of  paper 
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is  obtained  by  printing  deeply,  then  immersing  in  a  i 
per  cent  solution  of  potassium  iodide  for  lo  to  15 
minutes,  washing  for  a  short  time  and  immersing  in: 

Tin  salts log  70  gr. 

Ammonia  7  ccm    4Q  minims 

Potassium  iodide  i  g  7  ff' 

Water  1000  ccm  16  oz. 

The  iodide  should  be  added  i  $  minutes  after  the 
other  chemicab  have  been  mixed,  and  the  bath  must 
be  freshly  made.  The  prints  should  be  left  in  this 
for  15  minutes,  washed  for  30  minutes  and  then 
fbad  in  i  o  per  cent  hypo.  This  gives  bluish  prints  of 
a  color  not  obtainable  by  any  other  process.  More 
Kddish  tones  may  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
preliminary  iodide  bath  i  per  cent  of  ammonium 
sulphocyanide  (Brit,  J.  Phot.,  iqii.  68,  7$q;  from 
Phot.  Fund.)  Formstecher  is  obviously  ignorant  of 
Woolley  and  Gamble's  exhaustive  paper  {Brit.  J. 
Phot,  iqi3.  66,  087)  on  the  use  of  tin  salts,  which 
covers  the  same  ground  with  much  greater  detail. 

Dry  Mounting  Tissue.  —  V.  Jobling  gives  the 
following  formula  for  making  this  tissue: 

I .  Orange  Shellac 400  g  4  oz. 

Methylated  ^irit 600  ccm  6  oz. 

II.  Gumelemi loog  i  oz. 

Canada  balsam loog  i  oz. 

Kfethylated  spirit Sooccm  qoz. 

Dissolve  separately  and  mix.  The  Canada  balsam 
is  the  ordinary  thick  syrupy  sdution.  Japanese 
tissue,  which  is  used  for  copying  letters,  is  immersed 
in  the  above  mixture,  the  sheets  dragged  over  the 
edge  of  the  dish  to  remove  excess  liquid,  and  dried 
{Brit.  J.  Phot.,  IQ2I .  68,  257).  Methylated  spirit  is 
orxlinary  ethyl  alcohol  denatured  with  10  per  cent 
of  impure  methyl  alcohol  and  a  little  petroleum 
benzine;  obviously  ordinary  denatured  alcohol 
may  be  used. 

CoLX>  Varnishes.  —  The  following  formulas  for 
cold  varnishes  are  revived,  having  been  first  sug- 
gested by  E.  Vogel  in  i8qo: 

I.  Pyroxylin 12  g         84 gr. 

Amyl  acetate 400  ccm  6yi  oz. 

Beaizol 40occm  6}ioz. 

Acetone 200  ccm  3     oz. 

II.  Celluloid 5  g  35  gr- 

Acetone 500  ccm  8oz. 

Amyl  acetate 400  ccm  8  oz. 

III.  Pyroxylin 100  g  700  gr. 

Amyl  acetate 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

When  dissolved,  allow  the  solutions  to  stand  for 
about  8  days  to  settle  {Phot.  Ind.,  iqzi .  q8q).  The 
more  amyl  acetate  used  the  slower  the  drying,  and 
No.  Ill  will  take  more  than  24  hours.  The  use  of 
these  varnishes  was  first  suggested  by  Col.  Water 
house  in  1888. 

Bromo-iodide  Emulsions.  —  C.  A.  Schleussner 
&  H.  Beck  have  examined  the  action  of  the  addition 
of  iodide  to  silver  bromide  emubions,  and  call  those 
in  which  the  silver  was  added  to  a  mixture  of  the 
alkaline  bromides  and  iodies.  "primary.*'  Those  to 
\^ch  the  iodide  was  added  aiter  formation  of  the 
bromide,  are  called  "secondary"  and  those  consist- 
ing of  mixtures  of  separately  prepared  emulsions  of 
bromide  and  iodide  of  silver,  "tertiary."  The 
addition  of  iodide  to  emulsions  has  certain  advan- 
tages, notably  in  the  lessening  of  fog,^  greater  speed 
as  a  rule  and  greater  latitude  in  exposure.  The 
authors  find  tl^t  when  the  ammonia  process  is 
adopted,  that  is  the  silver  sensitive  salts  are  formed 
with  ammonia  added  to  the  bromized  gelatine,  the 
highest  speed  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  3.5  per 
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cent  of  iodide;  whereas  when  the  silver  nitrate  is 
converted  into  the  ammonio-nitrate,  i  per  cent 
iodide  gives  the  highest  speed,  but  this  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  previous  method.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  highest  speed  to  the  X-rays  was  with  a  pure 
bromide  emulsion.  Bromo-iodide  emulsions  give  a 
finer  grain  than  pure  bromide  ones  when 
prepared  under  the  same  conditions.  The  increase 
in  speed  with  the  iodide  additions  seems  to  be 
consequent  on  the  greater  sensitiveness  to  the  green 
For  orthochromatic  plates,  sensitized  with  erythrosin , 
an  addition  of  i  per  cent  of  iodide  is  said  to  give  the 
highest  color  sensitiveness.  {Zetts.  wiss.  Phot., 
1921,  21,  105;  Sci.  Tech.  Ind.  Phot.,  iq2i  1,  100). 
These  results  do  not  quite  agree  with  thc^  generally 
accepted  by  emubion  makers. 

Vanadium  or  Green  Toning.  —  I  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  usual  methods  of  obtaining  green  tones 
on  prints  and  transparencies  with  vanadium,  and 
the  prevalent  idea  that  vanadium  gives  the  green 
color.  Further  that  Namias.  Fox  and  others  had 
pointed  out  that  actually  the  color  due  to  this  metallic 
ferrocyanide  is  a  yellowish-orange,  and  that  it  is  the 
desposition  of  the  ordinary  cyanotype  or  Prussian 
blue  in  conjunction  with  the  yellow  vanadium  that 
gives  green.  The  usual  baths  with  vanadium  chloride, 
which  is  an  expensive  salt,  are  apt  to  give  muddy 
tones,  due  to  the  opacity  of  the  silver  chloride  formed : 
but  if  the  oxalate  or  sulphate  be  used,  much  more 
transparent  colors  are  obtained.  The  oxalate  is 
very  easily  prepared  as  follows:  place  100  s  (j  oz. 
1 30  gr.)  vanadium  chloride  in  an  evaporating  dish  and 
add  460  g  (i  lb.)  pure  oxalic  acid,  then  500  ccm 
(i7>^  oz.)  distilleo  water.  Stir  well  and  gradually 
heat,  and  the  thick  cream  will  become  more  fluid  and 
turn  first  orange,  then  greyish-blue,  and  finally  on 
the  addition  ofmore  water  and  greater  heat  a  bril- 
liant blue  clear  solution  is  obtain^,  which  should  be 
made  up  to  1477  ccm  (53  oz.)  to  make  a  20  per  cent 
solution  of  vanadium  oxalate.  The  actual  toning 
bath  should  be: 

Vanadium  oxalate  solution ....  50  ccm      }i  oz. 

Oxalic  acid.  sat.  solution 50  ccm      K  oz. 

Ammonium  alum.  sat.  solution  50  ccm      f^  oz. 

Ferric  oxalate.  20%  solution  quant,  suff. 

Glycerine 50  ccm     fi  oz. 

Potassium  ferricyanide. 

10%  solution 10  qan  70  mins. 

Water  looo  con       16  oz. 

Add  the  oxalic  acid  solution  to  the  vanadium  and 
half  the  water,  then  add  the  alum  and  ferric  oxalate. 
Mix  the  glycerine  and  the  ferricyanide  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water  and  mix  the  two  solutions.  The 
color  is  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  the  ferric 
oxalate  used,  and  with  10  ccm  (70  minims),  to  the 
above  bath,  almost  a  pure  emerald  green  is  given. 
The  colors  are  very  transparent  and  there  is  no  need 
to  dx  the  prints  or  slides,  and  this  bath  gives  some 
very  effective  colors  for  the  latter.  {Phot.  J.  Amer., 
iqir.  58,  g6). 

Photography  in  i  787— Attention  is  called  to  a 
passage  in  "Rational  Recreations  in  Natural 
Science,"  by  W.  Hooper,  published  in  1787.  describ- 
ing * *How  to  Print  Letters  by  Sunlight. ' '  The  direc- 
tions given  are  to  fill  a  glass  decanter  with  a  solution 
of  lunar  caustic  (fused  nitrate  of  silver)  mixed  with 
chalk  and  aquafortis,  of  the  consistency  of  cream. 
Then,  having  pasted  paper  models  of  the  desired 
shape  on  the  outside  of  the  decanter,  place  it  in  the 
sun.  The  glass  will  tum  black,  leaving  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  paper  designs  white.    This  i  s  more  than 


fifteen  years  before  the  experiments  of  Wectowood 
{1803)  {Phot,  J,  Amer,,  IQ21.  58.  508).  This  is 
nothing  nx)rc  than  a  rehash  of  J.'H.  Schulze's experi- 
ments in  1727.  on  which  Edcr  {Geschichte  der 
Photograhpie,  iqoj,  1,  I,  ^o)  bases  the  claim  of  the 
discovery  of  photography  by  a  German.  The 
absurdity  of  claiming  this  as  photography  has  already 
been  fully  de€dt  with  by  Waterhouse  and  others. 
Exactly  how  one  could  make  a  paste  of  silver  nitrate, 
chalk  and  nitric  acid,  which  is  what  aquafortis  is,  is 
not  stated;  unless  of  course  the  chalk  was  in  enor- 
mous excess,  and  then  the  acid  would  no  longer  be 
acid  but  calcium  nitrate. 

The  Copper-mordant  Toning  Process.  —  Dr. 
A.  Traube.  so  well  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
diachrome  or  iodide-mordant  toning,  has  patented 
several  variations  of  the  copper-moidant  process  for 
obtaining  dye  images,  which  may  be  useful  not  only 
for  cobrphotQgraphy  but  also  tor  ordinary  lantern 
work.  The  images  must  be  kept  nather  thin,  as 
otherwise  when  used  for  projection  the  images  are 
opaque  and  too  heavy.  Basic  dyes  should  1^  used 
and  preferably  in  i  :iooo  strength  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  acetic  acid.  When  used  of  this  strength, 
dyeing  takes  about  5  minutes,  and  washing  completes 
the  process.  Much  greater  transparency  of  the 
images  is  obtained  by  fbcing  with  hypo,  which  dis- 
solves out  the  silver  ferrocyanide  formed.  The 
copper  ferrocyanide  has  a  rather  dull  reddi^  color, 
which  in  some  cases  rather  saddens  the  dye  color, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  green  and  some  blues ;  but 
if  desired  the  copper  salt  may  be  entirely  removed  by 
a  weak  bath  ot  caustic  soda.  Traube  prefers  half 
the  normal  quantity  of  copper  and  ferricyanide  with 
the  usual  ratio  of  alkaline  citrate,  which  prevents  the 
predpitation  of  the  cqDper  ferrocyanide  in  the  solu- 
tion; and  he  states  that  greater  transparency  is 
obtained  by  using  more  ferricyanide  than  copper. 
The  thio-faienzyl,  thiazine.  pyrcnine,  oxazine  and 
acridine  dyes  can  be  used,  for  instance  thio-benzyl 
yellow  for  the  yellows,  thiazines  for  the  blue,  pyro- 
nines,  safranines.  oxazlrvds  and  acridines  for  the  reds 
{Eng.  Pat.,  147.00^.  iqi6;  147.10^.  iQ^o;  Brit.  J. 
Phot.,  iqzi .  68.  Col.  Phot.  Supp.,  IS,  23, 328)  In  later 
patents  modifkation  of  the  results  is  suggested  by 
treatment  with  acids  or  more  dye  solutions.  Still 
greater  transparency  is  obtaineci  by  using  half  tlie 
usual  quantity  of  copper  and  ferricyanide  (Eng.  Pat. 
163.336;  163.337,  iq2o:  Brit.  J.  Phot.,  iq2i,  68. 
Col.  Phot.  Subp.,  15,  32).  Copper  ferrocyanide  as  a 
mordant  for  basic  dyes  was  patented  by  1.  I.  Crab- 
tree  ((/.  S.  Pat.,  1.305,062,  iqiq)  and  F.  E.  Ives 
{U.  S.  Pat.,  1.300,616,  iqiq);  the  former  applying 
forhispatentijan.  25, 1917  and  the  latter  on  Feb.  20 
IQ17.  Crabtree  used  ammonium  citrate  and  car- 
bonate and  Ives  potassium  citrate.  Actually 
'  Namiastriedthiscompoundin  iqoqand  iqii  fortHe 
same  purpose,  but  apparently  without  much  success. 
It  seems  to  be  immaterial  which  copper  bath  be  used, 
but  those  cpntaining  ammonia  in  some  form  last 
much  longer  in  practice  and  give  rather  cleaner 
whites,  and  in  this  case  the  citrates  are  unnecessary. 
A  bath  compouTKled  on  the  lines  of  Traube's  patents 
would  have  somewhat  the  followinig  composition: 

Cupric  sulphate 3  g  21  gr. 

Potassium  ferricyanide q  g  63  gr. 

Water    1000  ccm  16  oz. 

Dissolve  the  salts  separately  and  mix,  and  add 
immediately  enough  ammonia  or  ammonium  car- 
bonate to  form  a  clear  solution;  an  alkaline  citrate 
may  be  added  but  I  have  not  found  any  advantage 


therein. 

Absorption  of  Heat  in  Projection.  —  W. 
Crookes  has  investigated  the  transmission  of  heat 
from  an  arc  light  in  projection  through  various  solu- 
tion in  <  cm  thickness,  allowing  the  beam  to  fall 
upon  a  thermometer,  with  the  following  results,  in 
degrees  C. ;  water,  iq7 ;  saturated  solution  ammonia 
alum,  170;  ferrous  sulphate,  7.7^  per  cent  solution, 
138;  copper  sulphate.  0.33  per  cent  solution.  118; 
0.66  per  cent,  104;  1.32  per  cent,  q^;  2.64  per  cent, 
87 ;  5.28  per  cent,  80.  The  color  of  the  1 .32  %  solu- 
tion is  aunost  imperceptible  on  the  screen  {Chenu 
Neivs,  iqzi,  123.  81).  For  many  years  it  has  been 
an  accepted  axiom,  handed  on  by  writer  after  writer, 
that  alum  solution  was  the  best  heat  absorbent  for 
use  for  projection  or  with  the  projection  microscope; 
but  this  has  been  many  times  exploded.  C.  E.  K. 
Mees  (Phot.  J.,  19 11 .  51.  368)  found. using  a  radio- 
micrometer  with  a  glass  lens,  which  cuts  out  cdl 
radiant  heat  of  longer  wave-length  than  2  $  ,000  A.  U. , 
the  following  results:  assuming  no  absorbent  to  be 
used,  the  transmission  was  too  per  cent  with  6  mm 
of  water.  20  per  cent  with  the  same  thickness  of 
30  per  cent  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  13.3  per  cent;  with  20  mm  of 
water.  8.3  per  cent;  with  the  same  thickness  of  the 
iron  solution  2  per  cent.  R.  A.  Houston  and  J. 
L<^e  (Phys,  Zeits.,  iqio,  672)  found  that  water 
transmitted  1 1  per  cent  of  the  heat  rays,  while  a 
1.26  per  cent  solution  of  ferrous-ammonium  sul- 
phate (Mohr  s  salt)  only  passed  5.1  per  cent.  A. 
Miethe  (Jahrbuch,  iqi2.  6q7)  using  a  fi^ass  trough  of 
colorless  glass  3.2  mm  in  thickness,  and  5 1  mm  depth, 
when  filled  with  i  per  cent  solution  of  cupric  sul- 
phate with  sulphuric  acid  passed  only  6.2  per  cent  of 
the  heat  transmitted  by  pure  water.  Even  in  half 
strength,  when  the  solution  is  practically  colorless, 
only  18  per  cent  of  the  heat  was  transmitted,  A. 
Schulze  {Pkys,  Zeits,  iqio.  loiq)  found  that  a  wire 
netting  or  glass,  ruled  with  black  lines,  also  prevented 
the  ill-eflPect  of  the  heat  rays,  and  it  was  stated  that  a 
celluloid  film  placed  in  the  light  cone  without  the 
screen  fired  in  a  few  seconds;  while  with  the  screen 
it  withstood  the  effects  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
( ! !)  with  20  amperes.  In  this  case  one  has  practically 
the  effect  of  a  coarse  diffraction  grating,  which  sends 
the  heat  rays  on  another  path  than  through  the  film. 
An  experiment  made  by  me  some  time  ago  showed 
that  an  ordinary  cinema  film  placed  in  the  point  of 
the  light  cone  from  a  65  ampere  arc  fired  in  z}4  sec- 
onds, with  a  black  silver  image,  but  with  an  image  in 
black  aniline  dyes,  to  match  the  color  of  the  silver 
image,  the  celluloid  fired  in  3X  minutes;  obviously 
the  metallic  silver  acts  as  a  strong  absorbent  of  heat. 

Neutral  Grey  Wedges  —  F.  C.  Toy  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  when  using  neutral 
wedges  for  testing  plates,  interference  fringes  may 
make  their  appearance  both  at  the  upper  surface  of 
the  gelatine  film  and  between  the  wedge  and  the 
plate  to  be  tested.  These  are  a  great  nuisance, 
especially  when  using  monochromatic  light.  They 
can  be  prevented  by  separating  the  cover  glass  by 
pieces  of  thin  paper,  about  0.3  to  0.5  mm.  thick, 
and  by  using  paper  0.2  mm  tl^ck  for  the  side  that 
comes  in  contact  with  the  plate  (Phot,  /..  iq22,  62. 
no).  The  neutral  wedges,  introduced  by  Goldberg 
(Brit.  J.,  Phot.,  iqio.  57.  648).  are  very  useful  for 
experiments  in  testing  plates  and  papers  for  speed, 
and  are  not  difficult  to  make,  but  they  can  also  be 
obtained  frc«n  the  Eastman  Research  laboratory. 
Kodak  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS 


A  Simple  Metohd  of  Copying  Photographs. 
This  Is  a  subject  that  will  be  of  interes 
photographers  who  have  only  a  hand  c 
method  IS  simple  when  wiee  you  have  made  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  that  can  be  made  in  about 
onehCHjr.  ^U>e  camera  I  use  is  a  iC  Kodak  Jr.  with 
R.  R.  lens.  Besides  the  camera  you  will  need  one 
of  the  large  lenses  from  a  pair  of  opera  glasses,  some 
cardboard  tubing,  wooa,  cardboard,  tacks,  etc. 
First  make  the  stand  to  hold  the  camera  and  the 


subject  to  be  copied.  This  must  be  adapted  for  the 
particular  camera  with  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Be- 
fore the  stand  is  finished  the  exact  position  of  the 
camera  must  be  ascertained  by  trial  and  error  and  to 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  opera  glass  lens  in 
front  of  the  camera  lens.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
using  a  short  piece  of  cardboard  tubing  of  the  ri^t 
size.  See  Fig.  4.  Then  placing  the  camera  on  the 
stand  at  what  you  think  is  about  the  right  distance 
from  the  easel,  pin  a  piece  of  boldly  printed  matter 
upside  down  on  the  easel.  Put  a  piece  of  ground 
glass  in  the  back  of  the  camera  with  the  ground  side 
tcuching  the  rollers  over  which  the  film  passes,  so 
that  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  will  be  just  the 
same  as  will  be  registered  on  the  film.  Use  a  targe 
focusing  cloth  to  keep  out  the  light  while  you  study 
the  definition  of  the  printed  matter  as  reproduced  on 
the  temporary  focusing  screen.  Move  the  camera 
back  and  forth  till  this  is  practically  sharp.  It  will 
probably  not  be  possible  to  get  it  sharp  in  the  center 
as  well  as  towards  the  comers,  but  subsequent  sti^> 
ping  down  will  correct  that.  When  the  ririit  por- 
tion for  the  camera  has  been  ascertained,  the  base- 
board should  be  marked  so  that  the  suKX>rting 
pieces  can  be  so  placed  as  to  make  it  possible  to  put 
the  camera  on  the  stand  in  exactly  the  same  position 
every  time  it  is  used.  Thus  your  picture  will  al- 
ways be  in  focus.  The  next  tmng  to  do  is  to  mark 
the  easel  in  some  way  so  that  you  will  know  just 
where  to  put  the  picture  or  other  matter  to  be  cc»ied 
with  the  certainty  that  it  will  all  be  included.  When 
these  tWngs  have  once  been  determined,  all  subse- 
quent operations  with  the  camera  arxl  stand  wiU  be 
auttanatic.  All  that  will  be  necessary  is  to  place 
the  picture  to  be  copied  on  the  easel  in  the  position 
indicated,  put  the  camera  on  the  stand  in  its  right 
place,  stop  down  the  lens  as  far  as  it  will  go  and,  with 
the  shutter  set  for  time  or  bulb,  give  an  exposure 
of  from  yi  second  to  several  seci«ids,  depending  on 
the  light  and  the  ruture  of  the  subject  that  is  being 
copied.  This  can  best  be  found  by  experiment.  1 
have  found  that  newspaper  clippirigs  take  about 
1-5  second,  photographs  ^  seccnd.  tintypes  about 
I  secMid,  these  times  being  for  exposures  made  in 
direct  sunlight.  In  the  shade  they  would  be  a  good 
deal  longer.  Thisis  my  method  of  copying  arid  any- 
cne  following  these  simple  instructions  can  do  the 
same  and  get  good  results.  —  Henry  Carrchx. 

Daylight  Box-Enlarging.  — -Everyone  who  uses 
a  camera  is  sure  to  possess  many  fine  negatives  and 
if  these  pictures  are  of  small  dimensions  their  value 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  enlarging.  Your  own 
daylight  enlarging  apparatus  may  be  easily  made 
which  will  produce  excellent  results.  The  same 
camera  (if  it  has  a  bellows  extensicH^  front)  with 
which  the  picture  was  taken  is  used  together  with  a 
simple  box  arrangement,  a  large  dry  plateholder  arid 
a  paper  reflector.  A  dark  closet  is  r«cessary  for 
developing. 

An  outfit  giving  erJareements  eight  inches  by  ten 
inches  in  size  from  four  by  five  or  smaller  negatives, 
is  very  convenient  and  workable.  An  ordinary  eight 
by  ten  plateholder,  which  costs  about  two  dollars  is 
used  for  this.  The  enlarging  boxes  are  made  of  half- 
inch  pine  boards.  The  larger  box  is  twelve  inches 
hi^,  twelve  and  three-quarter  inches  wide  and  six- 
teen inches  long,  one  end  of  which  is  closed  by  a  piece 
of  quarter-inch  stiff  cardboard.  In  the  center  of  the 
caidboard  is  a  circular  opening  to  admit  the  camera 
lens.  Below  the  opening  is  a  built-in  box  arrar^- 
ment  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  camera.     The 
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smaller  box,  or  draw-box,  is  ten  and  seven-eighths 
inches  high,  eleven  and  five-eighths  inches  wide  and 
seventeen  and  one-half  inches  long.  The  top  and 
bottom  proiect  behind  two  and  seven-eighths  inches, 
to  which  cleats  two  inches  wide  and  seven-eighths 
inches  thick  are  fastened  fonning  a  groove  into  which 
the  plateholder  slides.  The  opening  to  the  box  is 
cushioned  by  heavy  cloth,  against  which  the  holder 
rests,  wooden  wedges  are  inserted  between  the  cleats 
and  the  plate  holder,  firmly  pressing  it  against  the 
cushioned  box-edge  and  excluding  all  light.  The 
boxes  are  put  together  with  screws,  all  joints  being 
madp  light  tight  by  inserting  strips  of  heavy  cloth. 
The  inside  is  painted  a  dull  black.  Light  is  excluded 
where  the  draw4x>x  enters  the  large  box  by  wrapping 
a  dark  cloth  around  the  joint. 

By  means  of  these  two  boxes,  one  sliding  within 
the  other,  you  are  able  to  regulate  the  degree  of  en- 
largement. With  every  change  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  boxes  the  camera  rack  and  bellows  must 
be  extended  or  compressed,  whichever  the  case  re- 
quires. To  tell  when  the  focus  is  correct  hold  a 
sheet  of  ground  glass  in  the  rear  of  the  draw-box  in 
the  eight  by  ten  plateholder  groove,  excluding  the 
light  with  a  focusing  cloth. 

If  the  camera  has  a  fixed  back  it  will  be  necessary 
to  extend  it  in  order  to  get  the  negatives  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  lens.  This  may  be  done  by 
attaching  a  small  box  two  or  three  inches  in  depth, 
from  which  the  bottom  has  been  removed,  to  the 
back  of  the  camera  by  means  of  rubber  bands.  An 
opening  a  little  smaller  than  the  negative  is  cut  in 
the  cover  and  the  negative  fastened  to  it  upside 
down  and  with  the  firni  side  facing  the  lens.  By 
shifting  the  position  of  the  negative  from  side  to 
side  or  up  and  down  some  interesting  detail  or  part 
may  be  made  to  fill  an  eight  by  ten  ^ect  of  printing 
paper. 

The  rays  of  light  are  projected  strongly  and  evenly 
through  the  negative  and  lens  by  means  of  a  re- 
flector. For  this  make  a  frame  of  wood  fourteen 
inches  wide  and  ei^teen  inches  long,  over  which 
stretch  heavy  white  paper.  Fasten  the  reflector 
close  to  the  b>ack  of  the  camera  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  Place  a  small  box  under  the 
camera  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  height  for  the  lens 
to  enter  the  emarging  box.  A  plank  supported  by 
trestles  may  be  used  to  rest  the  outfit  on,  or  a  table 
would  serve.  To  use  the  enlarger:  fit  a  negative  in 
the  camera,  extend  the  bellows  front  and  clamp, 
open  the  shutter  and  place  the  camera  in  position 
with  the  lens  in  the  small  opening  in  the  center  of  the 
cardboard  end  of  the  enlarging  boxes.  Pull  out  the 
draw4x«  as  far  as  you  think  necessary  to  give  the 
proper  degree  of  enlargement  for  this  negative. 
with  a  focusing  cloth  over  your  head  hold  a  sheet 


of  ground  glass  inside  the  draw4x)x.  If  the  image 
appears  clear  cut,  when  the  ground  glass  is  in  the 
plateholder  groove,  then  the  camera  is  properly 
focused  for  this  position  of  the  boxes.  If  the  image 
is  blurred  the  camera  bellows  must  be  racked  in  or 
out  until  the  image  appears  sharp.  Now  close  the 
shutter  and  set  it  on  time.  Load  the  platehc^der 
with  a  sheet  of  printing  paper  in  the  darkroom,  place 
it  in  the  enlarger  and  expose,  after  which  return  the 
holder  to  the  darkroom  and  develop  the  print. 

Printing  is  done  out  of  doors  or  in  the  house  through 
a  window  whichever  happens  to  be  most  convenient. 
A  north  light  is  preferable,  as  it  is  more  uniform.  A 
bromide  enlarging  paper  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  ordinary  developing,  or  gaslight  paper,  on  ac- 
count of  the  short  exposure  necessanr.  This  is  a 
decided  advantage,  as  in  cloudy  weatner  enlarging 
may  proceed  with  ease.  With  a  clear  sky  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  a  few  seconds  exposure  is  all  that 
is  required. 

By  this  adaptable  method  of  box  enlarging  you 
are  not  obliged  to  treat.your  negatives  alike  as  would 
be  the  case  in  using  the  usual  fixed  focus  type,  for 
by  means  of  the  sliding  box  you  are  able  to  vary  the 
degree  of  enlargement  and  so  bring  out  the  good 
points  in  each  negative  —  Elmer  L.  Goodwin. 

Marking  out  Ellipses  —  The  easiest  way  of 
marking  out  an  ellipse  is  by  means  of  a  "trammel." 
This  is  by  no  means  a  new  tool,  but  it  is  not  as  well 
known  as  it  might  be.  It  is  simple  to  make,  will 
last  indefinitely,  and  is  ready  for  use  at  any  time. 
To  an  ellipse,  the  trammel  bears  the  same  practical 
relation  as  a  pair  of  compasses  bears  to  a  circle. 

A  simple  form  of  trammel,  capable  of  designing 
ellipses  with  certainty  and  ease,  can  be  made  from  a 
circular  piece  of  hard  wood,  a  strip  of  three-ply,  and  a 
few  small  pieces  of  mahogany  or  other  durable  wood. 
The  circular  piece  should  be  about  ^  inch  thick,  and 
the  small  pieces  about  half  as  thick.  Two  channels 
are  cut  at  right  angles  across  the  face  of  the  circle, 
meeting  in  the  centre  of  it.  They  should  be  about 
H  inch  deep  and  the  same  measurement  in  width  if 
the  circle  is  not  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter,  this 
latter  dimension  depending  on  average  size  of  the 
work  to  be  done  with  the  trammel.  The  strip  of 
three-ply  must  be  a  little  longer  than  the  long 
radius  of  the  largest  ellipse  to  be  drawn,  and  about 
>^  inch  wide.  From  the  bits  of  mahogany,  a  piece 
is  selected  and  cut  1  inch  by  }^  inch  by  J/^  inch. 
This  is  glued  to  one  end  of  the  strip  and  when  it  is 
set,  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  pencil  is 
bored  through  both.  Two  other  small  pieces  are 
cut  just  wide  enough  to  slide  easily  but  without 
looseness  in  the  channels.  These  pieces  should  be 
slightly  longer  than  they  are  wide,  and  deep  enough 
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to  be  Rush  with  the  face  of  the  circular  block.  The 
comers  arc  rounded  slightly  with  sand  paper,  and  the 
sides  are  treated  with  a  little  French  chalk  or  graph- 
ite, the  object  being  tomakethem  slide  smoot^y  the 
wh(^  length  of  tlw  channeb  without  being  tripped 
or  impeded  at  the  Junctirai.  A  line  drawn  along  the 
centre  of  the  strip  can  be  marked  with  inches  and 
fractions  to  facilitate  measurements,  but  this  is  not 
essential  if  a  rule  is  always  handy  when  working. 
Two  stout  and  fairly  long  drawing  pins  to  pass 
through  the  three-ply  and  act  as  pivots  for  the  slides, 
coniplete  the  equiF»nent. 

The  sizes  that  can  be  covered  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  circular  block,  as  the  following  examples 

A 

Diameter  of  block j  inches 

SuitaUe  dimensions  for  chanr>eb 

Diameter ^  inch 

Depth ^  inch     , 

Shortest  radius  practicaUe i  inches 

Range  of  differeribe  between  radii 

(nxn  yi  indi  to  i  Irwhes 
■Elange  of  difference  between  length  and 

breadth  of  ellipse from  i  ^  in  to  4  inches 

B 

Diameter  of  block 6  inches 

Suitable  dimensions  for  channel  same  as  (a) 

Shortest  radius  practicable 4  Inches 

Range  of  difference  between  radii 

from  ^  inch  to  4  inches 
=Range  of  difference  between  length  and 

breadth  of  ellinse Iroen  i)4ui8  inches 

Thus  with  a  3  inch'  block,  an  ellipse  measuring 
i}^  X  4  can  be  set  out,  or  one  any  size  larger,  pro- 
vided that  the  length  does  rot  exceed  thel^readth 
by  more  than  4  inches.  With  a  6-inch  block,  an 
ellipse  8Ji  x  7  can  be  drawn  or  any  size  larger  pro- 
vided that  the  length  does  not  exceed  the  breadth 
by  more  than  8  inches.  Actually,  there  is  some 
allowance  beyond  these  limits,  but  with  >i  indi 
sliding  blocks  and  channels  it  is  not  advisable  to 
expect  more,  and  if  narrower  movements  are  used. 
the  cutting  is  more  difficult.  A  1  inch  block  would 
need  channels  of  about  J^  inch  which  miKht  necessi- 
tate professional  workmcuiship.  It  would  however 
give  very  small  ellipses  with  fine  differences  of 
measurements. 
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The  trammel  in  the  illustration  is  made  with  a 
}  inch  block,  and  differs  (lom  the  above  description 
only  in  the  pencil  holder  which  is  merely  a  layer  of 
threftijly.  For  gerKral  work  it  serves  very  well, 
but  for  special  requirements  there  is  room  for  various 
modiftcaticns  and  elaborations.  For  mounts,  where 
the  center  postion  is  not  important,  a  grip  can  be 
given  to  the  block  by  driving  two  or  three  needles 
through  till  they  project  on  the  under  side  about  1-16 
inch.  The  tops  are  snapped  off  and  filed  flush  with 
the  face  so  as  not  to  impede  the  free  cycle  of  the 
strip.  Needless  to  say,  such  a  grip  cannot  be  used 
on  prints,  but  i  f  there  is  any  tendency  for  the  block  to 
slip,  serge  or  baize  can  be  glued  to  the  bottom,  arvd 
this  wilfimprove  things.  While  drawing  pins  serve 
as  pivots,  and  arc  easily  fixed,  more  stable  contri- 
vances may  be  imagined.  If  the  trammel  is  for  one 
size  only,  the  pivots  can  be  permanent,  and  small 
screws  can  be  put  in.  Alternative  methods  of  the 
adjustable  movement  aie.  by  boring  fine  holes  along 
the  strip  at  say,  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  using  stouter 
pivots,  say  glass  push  pins,  and  by  makina  use  of 
sliding  grips  such  as  are  seen  on  the  bars  which  are 
used  to  keep  French  windows  open.  I  cannot  find 
out  the  technical  terms  for  these  adjustable  fasten- 
ers nor  where  they  can  be  obtained,  but  they  com- 
bine the  necessary  movements  in  an  ideal  form, 
allowing  for  both  pivoting  and  adjustable  sliding  at 
OTice.  Another  improvement  is  to  cut  the  channeb 
and  sliding  blocks  in  dovetail.  This  obviates  any 
jumping  or  slipping  out,  thou^  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  and  is  a  more  difficult  (^ration  than 
square  channelling. 

While  the  tramntel  is  specificaUy  designed  to 
draw  ellipses,  it  is  plain  that  it  can  be  used  for 
circles  also.  To  do  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
move one  slider  and  hold  the  other  in  the  centre  of 
the  block  while  the  strip  and  pencil  are  revolved 
around  it.  ^J.  R.  Hall, 

A  Formula  for  a  Fine,  Strong  Paste.  —  For 
many  years,  the  writer  was  connected  with  an  art 
store,  and  had  occasion  to  use  large  quantities  of 
adhesive,  not  only  in  mounting  prints  and  other 
pictures,  but  in  making  mats  and  in  various  other 
ways,  in  wFiich  a  very  thin,  but  strong  paste,  was 
required.  After  considerable  experimenting,  the 
following  formula  was  devised,  and  all  the  paste  used 
was  made  after  it  for  many  years,  as  long  as  the 
writer  was  in  business,  end  afterward  in  his  amateur 
photographic  work. 

Any  quanticy  may  be  made,  frran  an  ounce  up- 
ward. Take  as  much  starch  as  desired.  Dissolve 
it  in  water,  stirring  it  until  it  is  all  dissolved,  then 
set  it  aside  to  settle.  Use  an  enameled  ware  vessel. 
In  another  enameled  ware  vessel,  pour  as  many 
ounces  of  water,  as  you  have  of  starch.  Heat  the 
water  until  it  is  luke-warm,  and  then  dissolve  therein 
some  FINE.  WHITE,  cabinet-maker's  glue.  The 
quantity,  of  course  will  deperuj  on  the  quantity  of 
paste  that  is  to  be  made.  Enough  should  be  dis- 
solved, so  that  the  water  will  feel  smooth  when  the 
fingers  are  dipped  into  it,  and  rubbed  together;  they 
should  feel  'tackey."  and  stick  together  a  little. 
If  the  glue  is  slow  in  dissolving  heat  it  up  a  little,  and 
when  dissolved  bring  the  glue-water  to  a  boil.  Now 
pour  off  all  the  water  possible  from  the  starch,  and 
then  pour  mi  it.  slowly,  the  boiling  glue-water. 


perceptible,  but  not  much  is  required  at  the  most,  j               ^—             "A           K-^ 

Whik  still  warm,  the  paste  should  be  pisced  in  a  / 

sccne-ware  or  glass  container.    For  his  own  use,  thr  I 

writer  placed  it  in  stone  butter-crocks,  which  would  V , 

hold  8  gallon.     He  scdd  a  good  deal  of  it.  however,  ^                                                               S        \ 

and  this  was  placed  in  glass  jars,  with  a  glass  tc^,  \ 

which  were  obtained  at  a  crockery  store.    They  \ 

were  used  to  hold  sugar,  primarily,  the  sides  being  \ 

strai^t.     Tm  tops  or  covers  must  not  be  used,  as  \ 

the  metal  causes  the  paste  to  rust  and  discolor.  \ 
There  will,  or  rather,  should  not  be  ariy  scum  or  skin 
en  this  paste  when  it  cools,  [f  it  is  properly  made. 
This  paste  will  ken>  a  long  time,  the  writer  having 

frequently  kept  it  for  more  than  a  year.  Being  engaged  in  biological  work,  and  handling  a 

To  use.  taJ<e  a  little  out  of  the  jar.  and  place  in  a  good  rnany  museum  jars,  the  stoppers  of  which  are 

cup  or  other  suitable  vessel  and  thin  down  as  re-  muchgiven  to  sticking,  and  which  are,  more  partlcu- 

quired,  with  water.   This  pssle  is  exceedingly  strong  larly  at  the  present  time,  so  eiq^ensive  that  one  tries 

and  tenacious,  and  may  be  used  very  thin. —  George  to  avoid  any  damage  to  them.  I  have  tried  many 

Reed  Stevens.  ways  of  removing  these  "stuck"  stoppers.     I  have 
found  the  most  successful  method  to  be  as  fcJIows  — 

Removing  A  "Stuck"  Stopper.  — It  is  not  an  place  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  under  the  rim  of  the 

wtusual   occurrence   for  the  photographer  to   fmd  stopper  (as  shown  in  the  cut)  and  press  strcn^y  up- 

that  a  glass  stopper  has  beccme  fast  in  one  of  war^aridinwards,  at  the  same  time  tap  the  omxisite 

his  bottles.    Many  methods  of  removing  these  re-  side  of  the  stopper  sharply,  yet  gently,  with  the  rim 

fractory   stoppers  —  such   as  heating   the  neck   of  of  a  larger  glass  stopper.     Turn  the  bottle  and  repeat 

the  bottle  in  a  flame,  heating  the  neck  by  the  friction  the  operaticn  until  the  stopper  loosens.     In  this 

of  a  string,  tapping  the  stopper  with  an  upwardmo-  method  the  thumb  of  the  left  Karxl  plays  a  two-kM 

tion.  etc  — are  frequently  advocated.     Sometimes  part;  it  lifts  the  stopper  and  it  takes  up  the  jar  of 

the  heating  method  works,  but  usually,  as  far  as  my  the  blows  and  prevents  the  breaking  of  the  r>eck  of 

experience  goes,  it  does  not.    Striking  the  stopper  the  bottle.     I  nave  tried  tararirw  as  above  with  a 

with  an  upward  motion  often  does  the  trick,  but  piece  of  wood,  but  the  use  «  a  larger  stopper  as  a 

unless  the  blows  are  delivered  with  extreme  accuracy  hammer  is  more  efficient  than  the  piece  of  wood, 

the  rim  of  the  rteck  of  the  bottle  is  very  likely  to  be  and  moreover  the  stopper  is  usually  at  hartd.^— A. 

chipped.  Brooker  Kluch. 

DEVELCPING  AND  FIXING  FORMULA 

Recommended  by  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

For  G.  C.  C.  Chemical  Stoneware  Devekiping  Tanks. 

For  For                        For                        For 

Developing                                   14  Gal.  Tank  18  Gel.  Tank        u  Gal.  Tank        14  Gal.  Tank 

Water  (iif*  fahr.)   1  Gal.  iHCal                  3  Gal.                  iJ^  Gel. 

Efcn  1 JJ  Gr.  too  Or.                  t6 j  Gr.              370  Gr, 

E,  K.  Co.  Sul^Afte  of  Soda  . .         i70r.,iw)Gr.  «Oi.,i3oGr.              joCtes.            jfiOz..  ijoGr. 

Hydrochinon 1  Oi.,    58  Gr,  lOi.,  jjoGr.      tOzs.,  i4oGr.        lOi..  jfcGr. 

ratassium  Metabisulphlte  (or 

Sodium  Bisulphite)    138  Gr.  300  Gr.                  4<»  Gr.              1  Oi..    jj  Gr, 

E.  K.  Co.  Carbonate  of  Soda            qOz..  117  Gr.  ti  Oz.,  31;  Gr.      i5  0z..44oGr.       iqOz.,  100  Gt. 

Pyro 3  Oz.,  160  Gr.  4  Oz..  140  Gr.       j  Oi.,  jjs  Gr.               7  Oi. 

Potassium  Bromide  go  Gr.  iioGr.                  iJjGr.                  105  Gr. 

Add  enough  water  to  moke  ..               uGal.  i8Gal.                  14  Gal.                  iqGal. 

For  For                        For                        For 

FixincBath                                   14  Gal.  Tank  iB  Gal.  Tank        14  Gal.  Tank        tq  Gal.  Tank 

Water SGab.  10  Gab.                 i5Gals.                 ijGals. 

Hypo   iq  Lbs.  38  Lbs.                  48  Lbs.                  60  Lbs. 

Vekct  Liauid  Hardener  iioOzs.  1  Gal.,  tf  Oz.         lyiCah.           iGaL.iioOz. 

Water  sunicicnt  to  make  ... .                 14  Gals.  18  Gals.                 14  Gals.                 iq  Gab. 
ihe  f<dlowing  formula  may  be 

used  if  desired: 

Water 8  Gab.  loGab.                 if  Gals.                 ijGats. 

Hypo    iQ  Lbs.  38  Lbs.                  48  Lbs.                  60  Lbs. 

Alter  Hypo  is  dissolved  add 

following  hardening  solution 

as  per  above  instructions:  . 

Water » Gab.  3  Gals.                   j  Gals.                 s^Gals. 

E.K.  Co.  Sulphite  of  Soda  ..               u^^Ois.  ioOxs.               1  Lb..  10  Oi.             »  Lbs. 

Acetic  Acid  18%  88  Ois.  1 1  j  Ois.                 i X  Gab.               t}i  Gab. 

Powdered  Alum    ^8}4  Oa.  »Ji  Lbs.                3X  Lbs.                  4  Lbs. 

After  hardening  solution  has 

been  added  add  water  to 

make 14  Gab.  iS  Gab.                 14  Gab.                  iq  Gab. 
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LOCAL  MANIPULATION 

\Wien  1  asked  a  friend  of  mine  what  he  considered 
the.  most  potent  effect  of  photography  on  his  own 
destiny  and  habits,  he  smiled  and  quoted  as  follows ; 

"In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  went  in  for  the  law, 
And  argued  each  case  with  my  wife. 

And  the  muscular  strength  that  it  gave  to  my  jaw 
Has  lasted  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Inexplanation.he  wentoninthiswise:  "Photog- 
raphy is  the  most  damnable  hobby  1  know  of  for 
creating  a  rebellious  and  contentious  spirit.  One 
who  has  become  steeped  in  the  black  art  will  argue 
any  subject  to  the  day  of  doom.  I  suppose  it  is  be- 
cause he  becomes  so  confoundedly  logical  that  he 
cannot  help  wanting  to  carry  his  point  to  the  bitter 

"Not  long  ago  [  wasinonadiscussion  whichillus- 
trateswhat  1  mean.  A  groupof  photographers  were 
lookingat  a  photograph  of  a  tall  office  building,  made 
from  a  structure  across  the  street.  The  question 
arose  as  to  what  floor  the  picture  had  been  taken 
from.  At  once  a  violent  altercation  ensued.  Sev- 
eral of  those  present  maintained  that  the  picture 
bad  been  made  from  a  poirrt  opposite  that  part  of  the 
building  which  in  the  photograph  showed  a  horizon- 
tal perspective,  if  you  get  what  I  mean.  One  or  two 
others  maintained  that  the  picture  was  taken  from 
several  floors  below.  You  would  not  believe  that 
friends  could  be  so  acrimonious  as  were  the  dispu- 
tants in  this  case.    As  none  of  them  had  been  present 


Harvey  C,  Pendery 

when  the  picture  was  taken,  or  even  knew  the  ph&- 
tographer.  for  that  matter,  it  was  impossiUe  to 
settle  the  question  forthwith  by  referring  the  matter 
to  anyone  who  absolutely  knew,  and  the  discussion 
therefore  degenerated  into  reflections  on  one  an- 
other's intelligence,  the  most  profane  epithets  being 
passed  around  in  token  of  mutual  esteem,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  session  would  have  brwken  up  in 
a  grand  and  glorious  row  if  someone  had  not  started 
the  ball  roiling  in  a  new  direction  by  offering  to  bet 
that  his  contention  was  the  right  one.  He  was  at 
once  taken  up,  his  bet  being  raised  with  withering 
contempt,  others  then  joining  in  with  still  higher 
wagers  until  you  might  have  thought  that  you  were 
at  the  race-track  or  a  bush-league  game  in  the  wilds 
of  Missouri.  Of  course,  those  bets  will  never  be 
settled,  for  no  one  knows  who  the  photographer  was 
nor  is  there  any  way.  apparently,  of  finding  out.  1 
cite  this  instance  merely  to  suggest  how  far  photog- 
raphers will  go  with  an   argument   once   they  get 

"That  is  only  one  case.  My  experience  with  pho- 
tography is  merely  a  long  series  of  similar  ones,  and 
I  am  just  as  bad  as  others  when  it  comes  to  holding 
out  for  my  own  opinion  on  some  technical  point  upon 
which  I  happen  to  have  spent  a  little  thought.  With 
most  subjects,  I  wouldn't  give  a  dam,  but  when 
anyone  tramples  on  my  own  pet  ideas,  believe  you  me. 
I  am  ready  withtheaxe,  the  hammer,  and  any  other 
tool  which  happens  to  be  handy, 

"Advanced  amateurs  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
camera  cranks,  and  1  am  inclined  to  think  that 
thataccusationisjust.  ifbyacrankismesntonewho 
is  ready  to  meet  all  comers  with  complete  and 
crushing  logic  when  occasion  so  demands,  I  have 
often  wondered  about  this.  Is  it  because  we  know 
somuchmore  than  others,  or  is  it  because  we  are  just 
naturally  somewhat  craied?  Of  course,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  majority  of  people  are  little  better 
than  half-wits  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  pictures 


WILD  DUCK  IN  FLIGHT 

and  chines  photographic,  so  chat  it  is  not  surprising 
we  should  wish  to  set  them  strei^t  when  they  exhibit 
the  abysmal  Vacuums  of  their  ignorance, ^t  some- 
how all  this  intense  reasoning  we  do  seems  to  afiect 
our  thought  processes  as  applied  to  other  matters 
also,  and  we  get  to  expressing  very  decided  opinions 
on  every  subject  under  heaven. 

"Maybe  it  is  the  scientific  spirit.  If  so,  I  wish  1 
could  Mt  rid  of  It,  1  would  much  rather  go  back  to 
the  old  happy  feeble-minded  way  of  taking  things  as 
they  come  instead  of  thinkirig  everything  out  and 
having  an  opinion  of  my  own  on  every  subject.  I 
don't  want  to  be  logical;  I  want  to  be  comfortable. 
But  I  have  got  so  deep  into  photography  that  I 
suppose  I  can  never  be  truly  happy  and  carefree 
a^in.  My  mind  is  too  dam  active.  The  damage 
has  been  done  already,  and  It  Is  apparently  irre- 
parable." 

What  a  terribk  thing  it  Is  to  have  an  educated 

The  Intensifibr. 
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(boiling)  and  when  cool  a  very  small  pinch  of  red 
mercuric  iodide  added. 

Both  solutions  will  ketp  verywell  for  years,  that 
is  well  enough  for  this  test.    The  test  is  made  as 

2  drofu  of  iodine  solution  are  added  to  100  ccm 
water  (approx.  3^,oz.)  and  enough  of  the  starch 
solution  added  to  turn  it  blue.  The  drippings 
from  plates,  films,  papers,  are  caught  in  small  por~ 
tions  of  this  solution.  If  the  slightest  amount  of 
hypo  is  present  it  will  turn  colorless  right  away. 
This  seems  to  be  a  more  delicate  and  very  much 
better  color  change  than  the  permanganate  test. 
Solutions  can  always  be  easily  made  once  the  iodine 
id  starch  solutions  are  made  up.  —  Elmer  F. 


Shelberg. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Editor  of  American  Photography, 

Sir: 

I  have  noticed  so  many  inquires  about  the  test  for 
hypo  in  films  and  prints,  that  1  wish  to  mention  a 
much  better  test  solution  than  the  potassium  per- 
manganate solution.  The  solutions  1  use  are  as 
follows ;  — ■ 

I.  11.;  g  iodine  are  dissolved  in  a  solucicHi  of 
i8  g.  of  potassium  iodide  and  300  ccm  water,  and 
when  dissolved  made  up  to  1000  ccm  with  water. 

1.    t.s  g  of  starch  are  dissolved  in  jooccm  water 


NATURE  AND  WILD  LIFE 

In  response  to  our  invitation  to  readers  to  submit 
for  publication  photographs  that  would  be  suitable 
for  reproduction  in  this  department ,  we  have  received 
from  Mr.  Allen  R.  Schartzer  twovery  interesting  pic- 
tures concerning  which  he  gives  us  the  following 
details:  —  "All  Set  for  Dinner".  Some  years  ago. 
while  out  hiking  with  a  couple  of  fellow  camera- 
fiends,  we  found  a  nest  of  Monkey-Faced  Owb  in 
which  the  young  owlets  were  partially  feathered  and 
were  very  odd  and  interesting  in  appearance.  We 
took  a  number  of  pictures  of  the  birds  and  re- 
sumed our  tramp.  A  few  days  later  we  returned  to 
the  nest  and  took  five  of  the  i'oung  birds  back  with 
us  to  town.  This  species  of  owl  is  rarely  found  in 
our  locality,  the  extreme  north-western  county  of 
Ohio,  and  our  pets  attracted  much  attention. 
They  were  induced  to  pose  before  the  camera  many 
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times,  but  as  they  did  nc 

because  of  the  difficulty 

with  mice  and  ^jarrows.  their  favorite  <iiei.  after 

keeping  them  about  three  weeks,  we  gave  them  back 

their  freedom. 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  Mr.  Pcndery  was 
able  to  surprise  and  mystify  his  friends  when  he 
showed  them  such  rnctures  as  "Loon  on  Nest"  and 
"Wild  Duck  in  Flight,"  they  are  so  well  mounted 
and  the  setting  is  so  realistic  that  they  might  easily 
deceive  anyone  who  was  not  aware  that  they  are 
photographs  of  mounted  museum  specimens  made  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 
Both  were  photographed  by  electric  light  with  an 
'  it/:8.     In  his  letter  accom- 

\At.  Pendery  writes  — ■  "In 
itation  printed  on  page  261 
n  sending  you  herewith  some 
e  recently  which,  while  not  act- 
ually taken  in  the  habitats  of  the  specimens  photo- 
graphed, appear  to  me  to  be  rather  creditable  as 
'nature  fakes"  and  are  submitted  to  you  as  such. 
Many  of  your  subscribers  could  get  such  pictures  as 
these  in  the  museums  of  the  large  cities.  In  these 
particular  cases  they  have  afforded  me  a  lot  of 
amusement  as  my  friends  begin  to  wonder  on 
seeing  them  — ■  "How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it?" 
and  so  forth." 
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of  the  April  issue.  I  . 
pictures  made  by 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

BEST  ANSWER  TO  MARCH 
QUESTION  FOR  REAE)ERS 

//  you  were  building  a  house  for  yourself  and  could 
inclwie  a  darkroom  in  the  plana,  how  would  you 
locate  and  arrange  it? 

If  I  were  building  a  house  for  myself,  it  would 
very  likely  be  of  the  'bungalow"  type.  1  should  lo- 
cate the  darkroom  on  the  first  floor,  opening  off  the 
small  hall  which  usually  gives  access  to  the  bathroom 
and  bedrocnns.  and  next  to  the  bathroom  if  that 
could  be  arranged. 

The  room  is  to  be  nirw  feet  long  by  six  f£et  wide. 
The  door  is  to  be  in  the  long  side,  as  near  to  one  cor- 
ner as  possible,  and  opening  outwards.  A  door  two 
feet,  six  inches  wide,  or  perhaps  less,  will  be  ample. 
To  make  it  light  tight,  the  threshold  should  be  at 
least  two  inches  hi^.  with  tht  face  of  the  door 
shutting  ^gainst  it.  There  should  also  be  a  two 
inch  stop  all  around  the  door,  which  should  be  ■ 
hinged  at  the  side  next  to  the  comer. 

'nie  developing  table  is  a  ^lelf.  18  inches  wide, 
against  the  wall  on  the  same  side  as  the  door.  The 
sink  and  drain  board  are  at  the  end  next  to  the  door. 
Against  the  door  casing  is  a  solid  partition,  iSinches 
wide,  extending  from  dhe  floor  to  the  top  of  the  door, 
to  cut  off  any  li^t  leaking  in  around  the  door.  The 
sink  arid  drain  board  should  be  small.  I  f  the  sink  is 
less  than  i  S  inches  wide,  the  work  shelf  may  be  ex- 
tended past  it  to  the  partiticn.  Over  the  work  shelf 
is  ariotner  shelf  q  inches  wide,  five  feet  and  a  half 
from  the  floor,  for  bottles,  trays,  etc.  A  "Brownie" 
safelight  may  be  hung  from  the  underside  of  the 
bottle  shelf  in  a  light  wooden  frame,  located  so  as  to 
throw  its  light  upon  the  devekqiing  tray.  The  top 
of  the  work  shelf  should  be  three  and  a  half  feet 
from  the  floor. 

On  thelongsideopposite  the  door  is  another  shelf. 
18  Inches  wide,  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  for  the 
enlarger. 

On  the  short  side,  at  the  door  end,  is  a  cabinet 
about  eight  inches  deep  and  18  inches  wide,  to  hold 
films,  plates,  paper,  plate  holders,  etc.  Ibe  bottcnn 
shelf  would  be  a  good  place  to  put  the  scales.  This 
cabinet  should  have  a  door  sliding  upward,  counter- 
balanced. At  the  other  short  end  of  the  room  is 
placed  the  printer,  its  top  level  with  the  top  of  the 
workshelf.  Printing  paper  in  use  may  be  kept  on  a 
small  shelf  over  the  printer. 

General  illumination,  and  for  printing,  is  fur- 
nished by  a  senii-indirect  box  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
The  box  has  a  solid  bottom,  with  glass  sides  covered 
with  yellow  paper.  1  think  a  i  j-watt  lamp  would 
give  enough  light.  When  enlarging,  a  small  lamp 
colored  red  may  be  used.  Assuming  the  walls  to  be 
plastered,  they  should  be  kalsomined  yellow,  as  well 
as  the  ceiling.  Woodwork  should  also  be  painted 
yellow. 

A  long  "gooseneck"  faucet,  that  will  ddiver  a 
small  stream  quietly,  should  be  used  in  the  sink. 
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rather  than  the  usual  kitchen  type.  The  sink  should 
be  enameled  iron,  with  nickeled  strainer.  A  rubber 
sink  stopper  would  be  useful.  Hot  water  is  not 
necessary,  although  it  is  useful  when  washing 
dishes,  glassware,  etc. 

In  this  case,  the  question  of  cost  is  difficult.  A 
darkroom  such  as  I  have  outlined  would  add 
something  to  the  cost  of  a  new  house.  I  believe  the 
extra  plumbing  and  wiring  would  be  the  principal 
added  items.  If  the  owner  were  handy  with  tools, 
he  mi^t  put  in  the  various  shelves  himself,  and 
save  the  labor  cost.  —  Bernard  C.  McGee. 

In  a  letter  Mr.  McGee  adds: 

"My  plan  could  be  used  equally  as  well  to  install 
a  darkroom  in  the  attic  or  cellar  of  a  house  already 
built.  Walls  could  be  built  out  of  compo  board, 
with  other  arrangements  as  I  have  outlined.** 

OTHER  ANSWERS 
A  PROPER  DARKROOM 

It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  **  a  picture  by 
photography  is  a  work  of  art/*  It  may  also  be  said 
with  equal  truth  that  the  picture  is  dependent  upon 
the  negative,  and  that  the  negative  is  a  purely 
scientinc,  technical,  chemical  work. 

More  good  material  is  wasted  through  improper 
teclmique  than  lack  of  artistic  appreciation.  The 
two  principal  enemies  of  a  good  negative  are  dirt 
and  dust,  and  too  much  or  uncontrolled,  light. 


PROPOSED  DARKROOM 
F4)R  NEW   eUNGALQW 

A  darkroom  should  be  dark  excepting  as  its  user 
may  direct,  and  to  this  end.  is  best  built  with  lath 
andf  plaster  waljs.  having  properly  fitted  door  or 
light  trap,  and  above  all  things,  a  ceiling  free  from 
piping  and  other  dust  collectors.  This  ideal  cannot 
be  obtained  by  many  non-professional  workers,  and 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  accomplished  by  ufeing 
wall  board  on  a  studding  partition,  first  facing  the 
partition  wiith  black  building  paper  carefully  cut  to 
fit  and  well  secured.  It  is  desirable,  but  not  essen- 
tial, to  cement  the  laps  of  this  paper  with  regular 
roofing  cement.  The  wall  board  should  be  cut  or  the 
studding  so  placed  that  the  butt  joints  occur  on  the 
studding,  in  which  event  it  is  not  necessary  to  cover 
the  joint,  leaving  the  inside  wall  smooth.  It  is. 
however,  much  more  workmanlike  to  use  a  narrow 
cover  strip,  possibly  3  inches  wide,  over  each  joint. 

Ventilation  should  be  provided  by  an  ample 
sized  hole  to  the  outside,  protected  with  a  light  trap 
built  from  the  wall  board,  and  if  possible,  supplied 
with  a  small  electric  fan,  so  arranged  as  to  blow  air 
out  of  the  room  at  the  top.  Details  of  all  this  work 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  conditions. 

The  location  of  the  darkroom  will  usually  be  de- 
termined by  convenience,  but  as  one  of  the  important 
requirements  is  a  uniform  temperature,  a  dry  base- 
ment is  much  to  be  preferred,  and  when  this  location 
is  decided  upon,  a  well-made  woodien  floor  with  a 
6-inch  air  space  above  the  basement  floor,  is  essential. 
I  f  this  floor  can  be  covered  with  battleship  linoleum, 
so  much  the  better. 
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Criticism  Print  No.  27 

The  writer  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  darkroom 
technique  without  quite  ctunplying  with  all  of  the 
requirements  es  stated,  and  it  is  because  0/  the 
failure  ofhisown  equipment,  that  the  design  has  betai 
changed. 

The  room  should  not  be  less  than  6  x  to  ft,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  be  8  x  ii  ft.  It  should  have  a 
bench  on  one  side  about  t  ft.  6  in,  wide,  and  of 
convenient  height  for  an  enlargifig  apparatus.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  have  the  illuminant  for  enlarging. 
outside  of  the  room,  but  not  necessary, 

A  printing  equipment  of  some  sort,  either  home- 
made or  purchased,  providing  for  independent  con- 
trolof  twoor  more  sets  of  lamps,  can  adjoin  the  bench 
aloneend ofthe room, andasinkwithshelf for  hypo 
occupying  as  much  of  the  length  of  the  cpposite  end  as 
possible.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  both  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  very  useful  to  have  two  or  even 
three,  cold  water  taps.  Any  obtainable  form  of  sink 
may  be  used,  but  one  not  more  than  6  inches  deep 
is  in  the  long  run,  more  satisfactory  than  the  cus- 
tomary deep  wooden  structure  of  the  older  type  dark- 
rooms; wooden  slats  which  wedge  two  or  three 
inchesfrom  the  bottom,  are  convenient.  Oi  the  side 
opposite  the  shelf  for  enlarging  apparatus,  there 
should  be  several  conveniently  spaced  shelves  to 
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carry  miscellaneous  materiel,  with  a  double  spacing 
somewhere  Jn  the  line  for  scales  and  wel^ts.  Over 
the  shelf  for  enlarginQ  apparatus,  if  there  is  suflicient 
height,  can  be  a  shell  for  papers  and  Mher  enlarging 
materiab.  All  sensitive  paper  keeps  better  when 
stored  on  edge,  as  it  is  not  so  likely  to  become 
scratched  in  handling,  and  it  is  convenient  to  have 
something  in  the  way  of  guides  to  keep  it  in  this 
edgewise  position,  if  much  paper  is  to  be  stored. 

A  general  safe  light  of  the  inverted  type  may  be 
constructed  effectively  from  a  box  built  of  wall 
board,  provided  with  several  wall  receptacles,  and 
wired  to  a  convenient  switch,  each  group  of  lamps 
being  shiekfcd  with  proper  colored  gkss  or  fabric  so 
that  either  one  of  three  forms  of  safe  light  may  be 


There 


o  many  articles  describir^ 


boxes  and  the  like,  that  I  hesitate  to  intrude  ir.  .... 
field,  my  own  preference  being  for  apparatus  built 
properly,  to  function  as  intended,  without  in  any 
way  being  a  make-shift. 

A  6  x  10  ft,  darkroom,  properly  equipped,  can  be 
constructed  for  from  f  100.00  up,  according  to  the 
number  of  mechanical  appliarxxs  that  is  desired,  and 
if  the  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all.  the  darkroom  is  the 
first  place  to  which  attention  should  be  given, 
as  it  is  throui^  the  proper  conduct  of  experiments) 
work  in  negative-making,  that  successful  technique 


'  has  foui]d  that  successful  negatives 
can  only  be  rnade  under  proper  conditions,  and  is 
inclined  to  thebeliefthat  where  a  worker  produces  a 
satisfactory  picture  with  a  make-shift  darkrotxn. 
there  ere  a  great  many  failures  of  which  we  are  not 
advised,  loose  workers  who  turti  out  a  highpropor- 
tion  of  successful  pictures  are  careful  and  painstak- 
ing in  all  their  work,  and  usually  have  a  workroom 
well  equipped  for  the  puirxise.  The  professional 
worker  is  also  subject  to  this  rule,  and  frequently 
has  a  darkroom  eouipment  of  which  many  amateurs 
would  be  ariiamed. 

It  does  not  seem  practical  to  submit  drawings,  or 
even  sket^ies,  es  the  shape,  size  and  lay-out  must 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  space  and  conditions,  but 
there  ere  some  items  that  should  be  given  careful 


First  of  all.  scales  and  graduates;  for  the  former, 
the  best  that  cen  be  procured  with  the  rneans  avail- 
able, is  none  too  good;  for  the  latter,  the  regular 
engraved  cyclinder,  if  metric  measurements  are 
adopted,  or  the  new  Bureau  of  Standards  shape  for 
Apothecaries'  measure,  and  not  the  pre^ied  line 
rratoriously  inaccurate  type  so  commonly  offered  by 
dealers  in  photographic  supplies. 

The  next  important  item  is  storaee  bottles  for 
solutions.  Much  has  been  said  about  (^ass  stoppered 
bottles.  Unless  these  steppers  are  oiled  with  a 
mlrteral  oil,  they  are  not  safe  to  use  with  any  alkaline 
solution,  as  they  sooner  or  later  weld  theriisclves  in 
the  neck  and  cannot  be  removed.  All  things  con- 
sidered, a  high  grade  rubber  stopper  of  the  grey  or 
brown  variety,  but  not  red,  best  serves  the  purpose. 
They  are  also  less  expensive,  end  bottles  suflicient 
for  all  ordinary  photf^raphic  work  may  be  obtained 
in  uniform  sizes  of  4.  8.  16,  31  ounces.  }4  gallon  and 
gallon  sizes,  including  stoppers,  with  a  few  extra,  for 
about  15.00.  Two  or  three  dropping  bottles  with 
ordinary  eye  droppers  fitted  through  the  stcqsper. 
should  be  Included. 
An  ample  supply  of  labeb  is  essential,  and  can  be 


procured  from  the I>nniaon  Company .  in  books,  with 
a  blotcer.  bound  in.  and  may  be  written  on  while  in 
the  sheet,  blotted  and  then  torn  out  A  small  bottle 
of  flexible  collodion  to  varnish  the  label  after  at- 
tachment is  a  great  help.  It  is  wise  to  describe  the 
formula,  the  source  of  supply  of  its  materials,  and 
the  date  when  it  was  mixed,  upwi  the  label.  A  con- 
venient way  to  do  this,  is  to  have  a  master  label 
showing  the  fonnula  and  its  intended  use.  and  a 
secondary  label  whichis  replaced  each  time  the  form- 
ula is  made  up  fresh,  bearing  the  date  and  informa- 
tion as  to  source  of  supply.  Stale  solutions  rtever 
make  good  work,  and  time  passes  without  note  for 
most  of  us. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  use  the  ordinary  amber  bottle  as 
protection  a^inst  light,  and  it  is  Car  better  to  keep 
the  bottles  in  a  dark  cupboard.  Practically  all 
amber  glass  passes  sufficient  blue  and  blue  green 
light  to  do  much  damage. 

A  laboratory  stand  with  rings  and  clamps  is  very 
convenient  for  filtering  and  holding  funnels  in  filling 
bottles,  and  a  supply  of  funnels,  absorbent  cotton 
and  filter  paper,  are  important.  A  few  test  tubes 
and  test  tube  rack  will  come  in  handy.  The  extent 
of  apparatus  of  this  sort  will  depend  upon  each 
worker's  ambitions,  but  I  feel  sure  that  if  more 
attention  were  given  to  the  darkroom  and  its  equip- 
ment, there  would  be  both  a  greater  interest  in  jAi>- 
tography  and  better  pictures.  — John  A.  Seaverns. 

The  following  is  my  answer  to  your  question  in 
the  March  number  of  your  ma^zine,  on  including 
darkroom  plans  In  a  house  being  built. 

I  would  divide  the  rear  of  the  second  floor  into 
two  rooms,  each  room  as  long  as  half  the  width  of 
the  house,  and  about  ten  feet  wide.  One  room  would 
be  the  bath  room,  and  the  other  the  darkroom.  I 
would  put  another  wall,  inside  the  wall  built,  in  the 
darkroom,  leaving  a  space  between  the  two  walls, 
about  eight  inches  wide,  on  three  sides  of  the  room. 
A  good  sized  sink  would  be  put  in  the  room,  piping 
the  waste  to  the  waste  in  the  bath  room.  Also  nin 
water  pipe  from  the  bath  room. 

Iwouldhave  twoelectriclightsintheceiling.  One 
an  ordinary  lamp,  with  single  pole  switch.  The 
other  would  be  a  mby  lamp,  connected,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  three-way  switch  (one  switch)  so  that 


„  r,  printer,  or  other  apparatus  is  lit  simultane- 
ously. When  switch  is  turrted  the  second  time,  the 
operation  is  reversed. 

I  would  build  several  cupboards  between  the  two 
walls,  about  thirty  inches  high.ei^teen  inches  wide, 
and  the  depth,  the  distance  between  the  walls. 

On  the  side  on  which  there  is  no  double  wall.  I 
would  put  the  sink  and  water,  and  also  a  long  table. 
with  two  collapsible  legs,  in  front,  and  hinge  the 
beck  to  the  wall,  allowing  it  to  be  lowered  against 
the  wall,  out  of  the  way. 

I  would  have  no  windows  in  the  darkroom. 

Different  workers  might  be  able  to  think  of 
various  other  things,  but  the  room  described  would 
be  ideal  for  my  personal  use.  —  No  signature  —  A 


,illa 


:t  month. 


JUNE  QUESTION  FOR  READERS 

this  question  received  by 


Vhat  U  a  amAlnation  ntial{ 
and  hoiD  U  it  madt? 
For  the  best  answer 


New  Criticism  Print  No.  jo 

THE  WAY  I  LOOK  W.  O.  WiLLIAMS 

July  1 5  a  credit  of  $i.oo  towards  books  of  our  pub- 
lication will  be  awarded.  Address  the  Question  Box 
Editor,  and  write  any  other  communication  on  a 

separate  sheet  of  paper. 


READERS'  CRITICISMS 

BEST  CRITICISM  OF  PRINT  NO.  17 
To  quote  another  critic:  ''To  be  able  to  judge  a 
print  rightly,  a  person  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  old  provert  'Put  yourself  in  his  place.  In 
other  words,  one  must  be  able  to  see  the  view  es  the 
photographer  saw  it.  to  try  and  understand  the 
impression  the  photographer  felt,  and  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  him."  Here  we  have  the  elementsof  a 
good  picture  but  are  uncertain  as  to  what  appiealed 
tothephotographerwhenhemadeit.  Wasitamood 
of  nature,  revealed  in  the  naked  branches  and  hazy 
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fall  sunshine  ?  Or  was  it  the  brook  ?  Or  the  building 
seen  through  the  trees?  And  what  is  the  building, 
a  camping  place,  deserted  farm  house,  or  a  tumble 
down  shack?  Perhaps  the  picture  was  merely  a 
pot-shot  at  what  looked  like  good  photographic 
material.  A  title  would  reveal  much  more  than 
the  picture  itself  does. 

Our  first  general  impression  in  looking  at  the  pic- 

-ture  is  that  the  maker  has  a  good  idea  of  pictorial 

balance.    The  house  seems  well  placed,  the  brool^ 

leading  up  to  it  nicely.    The  panel  type  is  a  welcome 

change  from  the  more  usual  broadcast  variety. 

But  the  trees  along  the  left  margin  are  not  very 
interesting.  The  mass  at  the  right  is  rather  dense 
and  we  cannot  see  beyond  it.  And  the  foreground  is 
confiising.  Retaking  the  picture  from  a  point 
under  the  leaning  tree  at  the  left  would  enable 
us  to  eliminate  these  imperfections.  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  a  field  lying  beyond  the  house;  if  so, 
the  new  viewpoint  would  provide  a  place  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon  instead  of  stopping  sand  floating 
back  in  the  brook.  In  making  the  eamosure  give 
two  or  three  exposures  of  1-25  second  instead  of 
one  longer  one. 

The  present  print  could  be  improved  by  trimming 
off  the  lower  waterfall,  the  group  of  trees  at  the  right 
and  the  large  tree  at  the  left.  —  Ralph  Beebe.  iqio 
Hillger  Ave..  Detroit,  Mich. 

OTHER  CRITICISMS 

Although  this  print  includes  several  of  the  things 
which  are  necessary  for  good  composition,  the  whole 
does  not  make  a  very  successful  picture. 

The  fact  that  the  camera  was  focused  at  1 5  feet 
would  indicate  that  the  first  cascade  was  meant  to 
be  the  center  of  interest,  or  perhaps  it  was  done  to 
give  the  background  that  slight  diffusion  which 
sometimes  adds  to  the  pictorial  quality.  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  stream  is  sufficiently  attractive  to 
warrant  the  treatment  which  it  has  received.  I 
cannot  determine  what  the  white  patches  on  the 
water  represent,  but  they  certainly  detract  from  the 
possibilities  of  the  picture.  (Some  critics  say  they 
are  ice. — Criticism  Ed.) 

The  background  is  well  rendered,  but  too  much 
space  is  given  to  the  trees,  which  are  neither  essential 
nor  interesting. 

I  do  not  believe  that  trimming  will  help  this  print, 
but  I  should  say  that  this  place  has  good  pictorial 
possibilities.  If  the  person  who  took  this  photo- 
graph were  to  return  and  try  asain,  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  have  better  success.  He  might  get  several 
photographs  of  the  stream  by  giving  his  attention  to 
only  one  cascade  at  a  time.  The  clumps  of  bushes 
andt  the  trees  along  the  banks  would  give  him  several 
more.  And.  lastly,  he  could  take  several,  from 
different  viewpoints,  of  the  old  house  in  the  back* 
ground.  — J.  Clark  Lennon. 

This  print  calls  for  few  words  —  and  simple, 
though  drastic  treatment. 

Trim  extensively. 

Remove  two  inches  from  top;  seven-eighths  inch 
from  right  ;onc  and  one-sixteenth  inches  from  bottom ; 
one-quarter  inch  from  left. 

The  picture  remains,  roughly  speaking,  twenty  per 
cent  ot  the  original  negative. 

Cameras  making  "panel-shaped"  negatives  are 
in  my  opinion  notorious  film-wasters  anyway  in  a 
great  majority  of  exposures.  —  E.  A.  Ellsworth. 
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Comments  by  Criticism  Editor.  —  One  or  two 
critics,  finding  fault  with  the  lack  of  sharp  defmition, 
thought  that  a  smaller  stop  than  /:i  i  should  have 
been  used.  The  C.  E.  feels,  however,  that  although 
the  focus  may  not  have  been  placed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, a  smaller  stop  would  have  given  a  flat  wire- 
drawn definition  without  the  separation  of  planes, 
which  is  here  seen.  Compare  the  print  in  this  re- 
spect with  others  of  the  same  general  type  which  are 
very  sharp  throughout. 

NEW  CRITICISM  PRINT  NO.  30 

Readers'  Criticism  Print  No.  30  was  taken  with  a 
iC  Kodak  Junior  and  R.R.  lens,  by  the  light  of  one 
zoo-watt  lamp,  against  a  dark  green  background. 
The  exposure  was  lo  seconds  at  U.  S.  4.  The  nega- 
tive was  developed  in  metol-hydrochinon  and 
printed  on  Azo  Hard  Medium,  grade  E,  which  was 
developed  in  the  same  developer. 

For  the  best  criticism  of  this  print  received  by 
July  15  a  credit  of  $z.oo  towards  books  of  our 
publication  will  be  awarded.  Address  the  criticism 
editor,  and  please  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


OUR  COMPETITIONS 

SENIOR  COMPETITION 

The  first  prize  in  the  Senior  Competition  was 
awarded  to  George  W.  French  for  his  picture  entitled 
"Out  of  Work."  a  very  well  worked  out  genre  study. 
The  concentration  of  lighting  on  the  fi^re  is  excel- 
lent and  the  whole  setting  is  well  worked  out.  With 
this  well  merited  award  Mr.  French  has  moved  up  in 
the  Roll  of  Honor  into  the  class  of  first  prize  winners, 
having  received  five  awards  of  this  value. 

Some  readers  have  objected  that  certain  workers 
receive  too  many  awards.  The  Roll  of  Honor  was 
instituted  in  August  igi6.  In  other  words,  it  has 
been  running  for  seventy-one  months.  During  that 
time  Mr.  J.  H.  Field,  who  has  won  eight  first  prizes, 
has  submitted  one  or  occasionally  two  prints  every 
month  almost  regularly,  and  very  rarely  has  he 
submitted  a  print  which  has  not  been  of  great 
originality  of  arrangement  and  perfect  technique. 
His  eight  first  prizes  in  this  time  do  not  indicate  uiat 
even  a  worker  of  the  highest  class  can  obtain  a  very 
large  share  of  our  awards.  During  this  siame  period 
Mr.  George  W.  French  has  sent  in  from  two  to  a 
dozen  prints  almost  every  month.  Of  all  of  these 
hundreds  of  prints  there  has  hardly  ever  been  one 
which  was  not  far  above  the  average  in  all  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  a  picture  and  the  majority 
of  them  were  good  enough  to  win  honorable  mention 
or  prizes,  but  Mr.  French  also  has  not  won  an  in- 
ordinate number  of  prizes.  If  some  of  the  readers 
who  have  complained  that  the  same  names  appear 
regularly  in  the  prize  winning  list  would  produce  as 
many  good  prints  and  send  them  in  as  regularly  as 
these  two  workers  have  done,  they  would  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  their  own  standing  in  the  Roll  of 
Honor. 


Mr.  French's  picture  was  made  in  Maine  at  6.30 
A.  M.  in  August  with  a  fourteen-inch  Rapid  Recti- 
linear lens  on  a  Seneca  camera.  The  exposure  was 
four  seconds  at/:8.  The  enlargement  was  made  on 
buff  Mimosa. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Gre^ry  L. 
Oliver  for  his  print  entitled  "Indian  Ponies. '  The 
photographing  of  a  group  of  animals,  especially  half 
wild  creatures,  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  a  com- 
position which  possesses  any  of  the  feeling  of  arrange- 
ment which  an  animal  painter  would  give  it.  is  a 
matter  either  of  fortunate  chance  or  extremely  hard 
work.  The  making  of  a  picture  of  this  kind  woukl 
probably  require  a  great  deal  of  stalking  eand  even 
then  the  chance  of  getting  light  and  dark  animals  as 
beautifully  arranged  as  in  this  print  is  infinitesimal. 
We  must  congratulate  the  maker  of  this  print  for 
finding  his  chance  and  availing  himself  of  it  when  it 
was  present.  The  arrangement  would  be  difficult 
to  better.  Made  with  a  3  A  Graphic  camera  fitted 
with  a  Q  inch  Smith  Synthetic  lens.  The  exposure 
at  1 1  A.  M.  in  December  in  bright  light  in  Arizona 
was  1-40  second  at  /:$.  The  Premo  Flimpack  was 
developed  in  Premo  tank  developer  and  enlarged  on 
Bromide. 

Two  third  prizes  were  awarded.  One  was  given 
to  Stefano  Bricarelli  for  his  very  interesting  and 
story-telling  print  entitled  "Girl  Watering  Flowers." 
The  frame  of  fruiting  vines  on  a  brick  arch  is  in 
itself  attractive  and  the  accessories  of  the  ftower 
pot.  the  pitcher  and  the  costumed  girl  all  contribute 
to  make  an  unusual  and  interestin|(  picture.  This 
was  made  in  a  country  house  near  Turin.  Italy,  with 
a  Thornton  Pickard  q  x  12  cm  Reflex  camera  fitted 
with  ajyi  inch  Zeiss  Tessar  lens.  The  exposure  at 
10.30  A.  M.  in  October  in  bright  liffht  was  1-5  second 
at  /:6.p  with  a  i-timcs  filter.  The  Imperial  Ortho 
Spo:iar  Sensitive  plate  was  developed  with  Mon- 
omet  and  enlarged  on  lllingworth  Cream  Smooth 
Bromide. 

ArK>ther  third  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  R.  Brad- 
ford for  his  print  from  his  "Vegetable  Vaudeville" 
series,  other  examples  of  which  we  hope  to  have  the 
privilege  of  showing  to  our  readers  from  time  to 
time.  Mr.  Bradford  is  a  cartoonist  on  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  and  has  produced  some 
very  interesting  prints  of  this  type  to  which  he  has 
written  appropriate  rhymes.  His  letter  of  submittal 
says  all  that  needs  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  print. 
"American  Photography. 
Boston.  Massachusetts. 
Gentlemen : 

"Am  entering  two  prints:  'Vegetable  Vaudeville' 
series.  Seme  data,  as  to  manner  of  execution,  and 
material,  apply  to  both.  The  print  that  iS  not 
selected  for  competition,  may  be  run  as  a  'horrible 
example*  —  the  'which'  that  diddling  with  amateur 
photography  brings  a  person  to. 

•Rwncdy?    Alas,  there  is  none  —  but  the  grave. 

"(In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  myself  at  the  age  of  qi. 
falling  down  on  the  floor  of  a  bathroom-darkroom, 
owing  to  overexposure  of  the  brain,  due  to  too  much 
photography.    Oh.  horrible  thought!) 
"Cordially  yours. 

W.  R.  Bradford. 
North  American,  Philadelphia" 
Data:  4x5  Cycle  Graphic.  Beck  Rectilinear.  11- 
inch  focus.  W. «  W.  Panchromatic  plate,  light  from 
one  loo-watt  nitrogen  bulb,  /:ii.  6  seconds,  elon- 
hydro  developer,  eruarged  on  glossy  Artura  Carbon 
Black. 


Honorable  mentions  were  awarded  as  follows: — 

No  Place  Like  Home  J .  H.  Field 

Portrait  Harry  Edw.  Horrigan 

The  Dell  liro  Ito 

Valley  Forge.  Pa.  W.  Kitchen 

Icanne  d'Arc  Lylc  A.  Morse 

Marten  Juventino  Ocampo 

Halycon  Days  J.  H.  Saunders 

CommerKlations  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 
A  Glimpse  of  Independence  Square  A.  C.  G.  Allison 

Crater  of  Vesuvius  Walter  L.  Bogert 

Meditation  F.  E.  Broroon 

Bride  and  Groom  Fred  E.  Cnim 

The  Day  s  Beginning  Louis  A.  Dyar 

The  Messenger's  Speech  Don  Fitts 

A  Windy  Day  on  the  Marsh  Wm.  Hodges 

The  Beeches  E.  Everett  Jones 

A  Portrait  Frank  H.  Luwen 
Scrub  Oaks                            Dr.  E.  L.  H.  McGinnis 

Spring-time  Alexander  Murray 

Concentrating  J.  A.  Murray 

Autumn  Path  H.  B.  Neal 

A  Springtime  Symphony  Frank  R.  Nivison 

Solid  effort  Arthur  Palme 

Just  a  Little  Girl  D.  Prince 

Summer  Landscape  H.  B.  Rudolph 

Pkiw-time  James  J.  Ryan 

On  the  Shady  Hill  Slope  Allen  R.  Schartzer 

Winter  G.  W.  Schinkel 

Playmates  Wm.  R.  Sharp 

A  Canadian  Summer  Day  J .  A.  Singler 

The  Hat  Box  Eleanor  L.  Smith 

Portrait  of  a  Lady  Jas.  Thomson 

An  April  Portrait  Mort.  W.  Turner 

Bobbie  has  the  Measles  W.  D.  Tyler 
Marvels  of  the  Deep               Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns 

JUNIOR  COMPETITION 

The  first  prize  in  the  Junior  Competition  was 
awarded  to  A.  S.  Yoshida  for  his  print  "A  Bit  of 
Winter  Scene."  Doubtless,  most  of  our  readers 
would  have  assumed  this  to  have  been  made  by 
some  country  stream;  it  wqs  made  in  the  city. of 
New  York.  1 1  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  composi- 
tion and  shows  very  beautiful  technique.  Made 
with  a  3X  X  sH  Graflex  fitted  with  7X  inch  Verito 
lens.  Exposure  at  i  P.  M.  in  February  in  good  light 
was  1-40  second  at  /:6.  The  Premo  Filmpack  was 
developed  in  tank  in  pyro  and  printed  on  Azo  A, 
Grade  i. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Milton  Gold- 
stein for  "Noctume."  a  picture  of  the  type  which  is 
setting  to  be  known  in  amateur  circles  as  "big 
business.*  a  realization  of  the  picturesque  qualities 
inherent  in  modem  industry.  This  is  a  veiy  inter- 
esting night  picture  made  in  Minneapolis  with  a  4  x  5 
Graflex  equipped  with  6y4  B.  &  L.  Tessar  lens.  Ex- 
posure at  10  P.  M.  irijuly  on  a  cloudy  evening  was 
20  minutes  at/uf .  5 .  The  backed  Standard  Orthonon 
plate  was  developed  in  pyro  and  enlarged  with  a 
Verito  lens  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  2. 

Honorable  Mentions  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Inspiration  Walter  P.  Bruning 

In  the  High  Hills  of  Colorado         Theo.  M.  Fisher 
E>serted  Edw.  L.  Gilroy 

Humpty-Dumpty  Simon  Jochamowitz 

"Mars-Le  Soleil  luit.  THiver  s'enfuit"  J.  Sitek 

Evening  Thoughts  Gordon  Sparling 

Dreaming  P.  F.  Squier 

A  Japanese  School  Boy  Joseph  Wada 
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1*  inter  K/Md 


Hsac-  L  Ix-i'ib' jcir. 
£  T» 


Pj*crCur>«» 

A  Virw  m 
OutMfd  Bound 


S  H»cnatc- 

HowvdF  HcaJd 

Geo  L  Ham 

C  \    HcwTtt 

Tham»C.  Hi^pris 

*w4r»  Atfoe  K   Hm^jry 

K  Honrj. 


fJdor  K 

7>ic  Three  Smut  Oa;:* 

A  Wet  D»y 

AkwcheLehtch 

ARiMC 

At  Che  Wall 

I  fanytun*  Tower 

Mtd'wintef  Evcnvic 

buTMet  after  a  Scorm 

ioo%B'7y 

Thunckr  Showen 

HiIU  of  New  Hanmhtre 

Mirt  before  Moonlight 

Hawk  CJhawnf  RabExt 

Miw  Sjruhine 

Pklinc  It  tp 

P4* 

The  Old  St  Joe 

A  Winter  SiMet 

A  t>ifficult  Shrit 

AlHl^I)ally  W«xk 

roiUiwcll 

A  fur  Sijn%ct 
Puebla  dc  l'^  AnKcl<» 
ThcOchidf^>mcr 
Autumn  KcAccIkjoj 
I>cccmbcr  Siorry 


H  li 

Vte.  C  H  Iclvston 

W.  Keibei 

Ilk  m    D.  rsemp 

ChasHKra^i 

W  W.  Kuntz 

KJ.  K4ahkidbfock 

J.  A.  \4«iter 

Godfrey  F.  Ma>xc 

ThormsH  McOelland 

Mm  M.  M-  Sfefchant 

A-  D.  MitcteU 

Harmah  G.  Mynck.  M  O. 

Miss  Lilian  Newton 

Stephen  J.  Rabckar 

Harve>C  Pcndcry 

H.  W.  Pontin 

W.  H.  Pote 

Roland  W.  Reed 

Paul  Richardson 

C.  B.  Rosher 

Ford  E.  Samuel 

Mason  H-  Scabury 

Nat.  S.  Smith 

C  W.  Southworth 

W.  L.  Thompson 

tenacio  Vazquez 

rl.  V'cndclmans 

Fk>yd  C.  U  clsh 

Jas.  O.  Wilbon 


A  Symphony  in  EMackarui  White  (Harold  B.Winsk>w 
HouldcK^ronado  J  as.  Woodward 

Home  Portrait  A  S.  Workman 

Meadciw  John  B.  Ziemanski 

ROLL  OF  HONOR 

FIRST  PRIZE 

J.  H.  RcW  8  George  W.  French  y 

SECOND  PRIZE 

H.  B.  Rudolph  7  Alexander  Murray  6 

Kenneth  D.  Smith  6 


co».?.endat:os  sen:ior  CLASS 

UaherR  Henri  :c  J  fC  Hodges  q 

Caffiot  F.  DeSkn-a  14  Frank  Km  q 

Dr  E  L  C  MoGmis  14  Leo  Kraft  q 

:?  E^*'  Quii»cyQ 

[  3  Ikiiuii  D.  U'afTcn  q 

1  A  Scigkr  i^  H.  K.  Annura  8 

F  E  Brancr.  : :  Gea  \«leT.  Jr.  r 

QMHamsii  Stepfaen  I .  Bush>'a  6 

E.E   loncsii  John N  CanKlorf   6 

KB.  Seal  II  \  actor  D  Eknere  6 

Fr»k  R.  NnTson  :  i  R.  \t  Fkrt  6 

A  C  G   ^liison  :d  Dr.  L  Broe  y 

B.MUl«locic  ic  J«s.J   Rrany 

Mrs.  Ekanor  L  Scnith  5 


HONORABLE  \CNTION.  JL>C10R 
J.  lto6  J-W 

Joseph  F  U'est^ate  5 


COKfMENDATION.  JL"NTOR  CLASS 


.-jexnaRSKi  14 


]dtv\B 
W  Kejbel  13 
F.  R  Chant  12 
Garnet  E.  Jacques  iq 
Nat.  S.  Scruih  iq 
Edwards  H  Srrjth  18 
Howard  E.  Louis  1 7 
Flar\  rv  C  Pcndery  i ; 
Edw.  L.  Gilroy  15 
Paul  Richdrd!«on  1 5 
P.  F.  Squicr  1 5 
Wm.  E  Barr  14 
H  J,  Brcman  14 
Howard  K.  Row^e  14 
W.  W.  Kuntz  n 
Talbot  Richardson  t  j 
J .  F.  Webster  1 1 
H  J.Mahknbrock  11 
Jolvi  Paton.  Jr.  11 
Alfred  S.  L'pton  1 1 
A.  S.  Workman  1 1 
P.  A.  Cazaubcn  to 
J.  R.  Frow  10 
Stephen  E.  Isaac  10 
Simorijochamowitz  10 
Wm.  F.  Lowe  10 
M.  W.  Osurwcis  10 
Ivan  Sokoloff  10 
Walter  P.  Bruning  q 
Marjorie  Chater  q 
Robert  E.  DcLand  q 
John  A.  Elkins  q 
Willard  H.  Harting  q 
C-  V.  Hewitt  q 


Stephen)-  P^hckar  q 

G.  A~  Snuth  o 

a  F.  W  lUud  o 

Joto  K  D  Blanks  8 

MilesJ   Breuer  8 

Chester  Demaree  8 

Jas.  \\  Dtnham  8 

Edwin  A.  Falk  8 

R  W.Gar»xx>d8 

Joto  P.  Gccrtz  8 

ThornasQ  Higgins  8 

Geo.  S.  Mattivw^  8 

Hannah  G.  M>Tick.  M.  D.  8 

EJ.  Williams  8 

I  krfeert  L.  Ddu^as  7 

A.  T.  Fhkke  7 

Geo.  L  Heath  7 

Mrs.  C  H.  lohnston  7 

I .  Komaniya  7 

Rex  G.  Mattice  7 

Ford  E.  Samuel  7 

HarryBeekr.Jr.  6 


JLohn  Janson  6 
Wm.  T. 


McGrath6 

Dr.  C.  W.  Pratt  6 

E.J .  Browne  5 

R,  E.  Cask  5 

J.  LOybum  5 

James  Owen  5 

Hufl^  Palmer  5 

A.  M.  Tomlinaon  5 

R  D.  Wilson  5 

Harokl  B.  Winsk>w  5 

Arthur  S.  Yoshida  5 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

FUyMER's  Little  Book.  A  short  talk  on  nega- 
tive makine.  with  many  hdpful  formulas  Hammer 
Dry  Plate  Company.  S^nt  Louis  and  iiq  W.  iid  St.. 
New  Yoric  U.  S  A-    Tenth  Edition. 

This  is  the  same  useful  little  pamphlet  that  has 
been  pufaliahed  at  intervals  for  many  years,  but. 
ovii^  to  the   unoertamty   of  the  markets   and 


of  9i43ply  dfpr^  the  war.  it  was  temporarily 
dboontinuecl  Now.  however,  in  response  to  the 
thousands  of  requests  that  ha  ve  been  received  for  the 
book,  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.  have  issued  this. 
the  tenth  ecfitkn.  In  this  editton  the  origmal  tested 
fcvroulas  have  been  retained  and  many  new  sug^es- 
tions  and  short  outs  have  been  added,  bringiru  it 
right  up  to  date.  No  effort  has  been  sp^mto 
make  it  a  **n^  iiand  compankvi"  for  the  studio 
owner  and  the  darkroom  man.  The  book  covers 
practacaOy  every  point  in  negative  mddris  and 
lantern  ^de  work,  including  some  handy  tables  of 
exposures  for  all  stops  and  at  all  times  of  the  year.  A 
large  number  of  difibrent  developing  formulas  are 
given,  together  with  hints  on  devek^ment  and  in- 
structions for  intensifying  and  reducing.  The 
I  fcuiiinei  Dry  Plate  Co.  wiU  gladly  send  a  copy  of 
this  bttle  book  to  any  reader  upon  request. 

Studies  in  Color-Sensittve  PHorocaAPHic 
Plates  and  Methods  of  Ses^sittzinc  by  Bathing. 
by  F.  M.  Water?.  Jr.  and  R.  Davis.  Scienttfk 
paper  No.  4^^,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards. Washiii^;ton.  D.  C 

An  interesting  and  instructive  pamphlet  setting 
forth  in  plain  language,  and  illustrated  with. some 
illuminating  spectrograms,  curves  and  tables,  the 
methods  of  cok^r-sensitizing  ordinary  p>lates  and 
films  chiefly  with  the  newer  isocyanins.  It  also  con- 
tains a  description  of  a  specially  devised  spectro- 
graph for  testing  the  plates.  The  authors  reoom- 
mend  the  water-alcohol  method,  or  an  aqueous  bath 
followed  by  an  alcohol  wash.  The  only  points  to 
which  exoQ>tion  can  be  taken  are  that  the  discovery 
of  the  sen^tizing  properties  is  credited  to  Attout 
Tailfer  in  1 882.  mereas  as  a  matter  of  fact ,  this  was 
made  by  Waterhouse  six  years  previously.  Tailfer 
&  Qayton  were  the  first  to  take  out  a  patent  for  the 
use  of  the  eosin  dyes,  in  conjunction  with  ammonia, 
either  as  an  addition  to  the  emulsion  at  the  moment 
of  formation  of  the  sensitive  salt,  or  as  a  bath  for  the 
coated  plates,  and  this  was  actually  the  foundation 
of  the  now  universal  orthochromatic  p4ate.  The 
other  point,  atxi  we  think  a  much  more  important 
one.  is  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  bleaching 
action  of  carbonic  add.  which  is  neariy  always 
present  in  even  distilled  water,  on  the  newer  isocyan- 
ins. and  wluch  oonsiderably  affects  their  cobr-sen- 
sitizing  properties;  and  to  counteract  which  the 
addiUon  of  ammonia  is  so  largely  due.  A  method  is 
given  by  hyper-sensitizing  commercial  panchro- 
matic plates  and  films.  wtik:h  may  be  extremely 
useful  under  special  circumstarKes.  Ascoptes  ofthe 
pamphlet  may  be  obtained  for  the  asking  as  kxigas 


the  free  supph-  lasts,  and  as  the  information  is  reli- 
tkit  it  can  be  well  recommended  to  experimeners. — 
E-J.U. 

Visual  Illusions,  their  Causes.  Characteristics 
and  .^pplicatians.  by*  M.  Luckiesh.  Director  of 
.applied  Science.  Sela  Research  Laboratories. 
>^tianal  Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
With  100  iUustrations.  Nem-  York.  D.  Van  Nos- 
trarKl  Corrpeny.  id^i. 

.After  classifying  various  types  of  illusions  and 
halhictnatians  and  proving,  in  his  introduction, 
that  "seeing  is  deceiving.'  the  author  devotes  a 
chapter  to  a  verv-  interesting  dissertation  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  eye  in  which  he  shows  that  the 
eye  is  Car  from  being  an  ideal  optical  instrument, 
thou^  it  is  wonderful  as  an  eye.  Chapter  3  deals 
with  vision,  after  which  we  are  presented,  in  turn, 
with  some  t\pes  of  geometrical  illusions,  equivooal 
figures,  illusions  of  depth  and  of  distance,  the  in- 
fkienoe  of  an^es  and  irradiation  and  br^itness- 
contrasts  .  Other  chapters  deal  with  color,  ughting. 
nature,  painting  and  decoration,  architecture,  mirn^ 
magic  and  camouflage.  Among  the  geometrical 
illusions  and  the  equivocal  figures  are  several  ver\' 
familiar  examples  such  as  reversible  cubes,  the 
familiar  reversible  staircase  and  Thiery  s  figure. 
In  the  chapter  on  irradiation  and  bng^tness- 
oontrast  the  illusion  of  the  same  tint  appearnig 
darker  or  lifter  according  to  whether  it  is  surround- 
ed by  dark  or  H^t,  is  icfeiied  to.  This  is  well 
known  to  photographers  who  make  good  use  of  it 
very  often  to  correct  or  improve  the  tones  df  a 
picture.  By  mounting  on  a  dark  mount  the  picture 
is  made  to  look  lighter  than  it  would  if  ntounted  on  a 
white  mount.  In  the  chapter  on  lighting  a  \^er\' 
interesting  and  enlightening  explanation  is  gix'en 
of  the  reason  wh>' there  is  often  a  oifiererKe  of  opcruon 
as  to  the  likeness  of  a  portrait  to  the  subtect.  In 
fact  this  is  a  book  that  mill  be  erxjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated by  thoughtful  photographers. 

H^ICE  CUTTING  IS  ALL  RIGHT  —  BLT 

The  profiteerirtg  price  cutter  m-ho  takes  a  staiKjard, 
identified,  widely  wanted  article  and  reduces  the 
standard  price  in  order  to  decci\T  the  unwar>-  cus- 
tomer, is  a  trade  pirate.  He  is  a  spider  hnir^  the 
puzzled  customer  into  his  u-cb.  He  is  not  a  public 
benefactor,  he  is  a  public  malefactor.  Kfis  pre- 
datory plan  is  to  fool  the  purchaser  by  gi\ing  h^  a 
few  cents  on  one  transaction  so  that  he  may  rob 
him  of  doUars  on  others.  He  is  a  price  cutter  in 
order  to  be  a  profiteer.  He  gives  25  bu>'ers  a 
bargain  on  krwwn  goods  so  that  he  mav  overcharge 
500  customers  on  unknown  goods.  He  piles  up 
profits  for  his  department  store  or  mail  order  house 
By  the  tactics  of  the  green  goods  man  and  advertising 
fakir  and  the  deceived  public  foots  the  biU.  His 
success,  built  on  unfair  methods,  means  higher  price 
and  lower  quality  on  all  goods.  In  the  beginning  he 
robs  the  consumer  by  fraud  and  in  the  and  devours 
him  by  extortion. 

The  profiteering  price  cutter  ruins  the  rqxitation 
of  high  grade  goods  and  destroys  the  good  will  of  the 
makers,  thus  stealing  both  purse  and  good  r^ame  in 
one  operatiori.  He  advertises  standard  goods  at  a 
loss  and  then  seeks  to  persuade  the  public  to  accept 
substitutes  on  miiich  he  makes  money.  He  oe* 
moralizesthe  price  and  the  product.  He  forces  other 
dealers  to  fcNlow  his  lead  or  refuse  to  harxile  the 
artkle.    Fk  restricts  sales  and  lessens  distribution. 
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His  unfair  practices  leave  the  manufacturer  helpless 
to  protect  his  business,  into  which  he  has  put  his 
name,  his  labor  and  his  money. 

The  proAteertng  price  cutter  drives  the  small  dis- 
tributor to  the  w^  by  the  worst  form  of  illegitimate 
competition.  He  de^roys  competition  by  the  very 
practices  the  Anti-Trust  laws  were  intended  to 
prevent.  It  is  the  cut-throat  competitor  who  is 
everywhere  and  always  the  forerunner  of  monopoly. 
He  is  a  restrainer  of  trade  and  a  fessener  of  competi- 
tions. He  robs  the  neighborhoods  of  their  comer 
stores,  which  can  give  b^  service  under  fair  com- 
petition. He  shouts  for  a  free  market  where,  in  a 
jungle  war.  his  unscrupulous  tactics  may  give  him  a 
strangle-hold  on  busiriess. 

llie  profiteering  price  cutter  helps  to  weaken  the 
honesty  and  morality  of  American  business.  He 
seizes  any  straw,  however,  flimsy,  to  free  himself 
from  morel  and  legal  obligations  to  fulfill  contracts 
and  obligations,  lie  breaks  down  the  one-price-to- 
all  system,  which  is  an  inseparable  companion  of 
business  honesty.  He  is  the  author  of  many  de- 
grading tendencies  in  business.  His  spirit  ot  dis- 
regard of  fair  play  is  encouragement  to  every  cheat 
in  business.  He  helps  rot  the  fabric  of  American 
Commerce.  He  breeds  the  tax  dodger  and  the 
canceller  of  honest  contracts  and  the  men  who  cheat 
but  keep  within  the  law.  He  encourages  **gentle- 
men's  agreements.**  He  is  an  enemy  of  the  public 
and  he  must  so. 

Get  behirxT  the  Kelley-Stephens  Better  Business 
BiU(RR.  II). 

Notice  has  been  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Associated  Camera  Qubs  of  America  informing 
them  that  the  1922-1023  Print  and  Lantern 
Slide  Interchanges  will  dose  with  entries  received 
at  headquarters  27  Franklin  Street.  Newark.  N.  J.. 
on  September  1.  iq21.  Sets  intended  for  thesa 
Interchanges  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  respective 
Interchange  Directors  not  later  than  October  1.  iqi2. 
These  Interchanges  have  been  running  for  the  past 
four  years  and  are  made  up  of  the  work  of  the  best 
clubs  in  America.  The  last  Interchanges  had  fifteen 
members  circulating  sets  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
coming  year  mrill  show  both  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber olciubs  entered  and  a  continued  improvement 
in  the  work  contributed. 

Tht  Association  Secreury.  Mr.  Louis  F.  Bucher. 
is  always  alad  to  hear  from  newly  fourtded  organiza- 
tions and  from  those  contemplating  the  organization 
of  a  camera  club  or  photographic  society.  In  order 
to  aid  the  formation  of  Mch  bodies  a  booklet  has 
been  prepared  under  the  title  of  *The  Camera  Qub. 
Its  Organization  and  Management"  and  will  be  sent 
to  those  interested  upon  application  without  cost. 
Mr.  Bucher  would  also  like  to  hear  from  newly 
organized  clubs  so  that  an  index  may  be  kept  in 


order  that  persons  requesting  information  of  the 
A.  C.  C.  of  A.  as  to  whether  there  is  a  camera  club  in 
his  city  may  be  properly  answered.  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Association  will  receive  prompt  replies. 
Bucher. 

The  Annual  Qub  Exhibit  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C 
U.  Camera  Qub  was  held  in  Union  Hall.  48  Boybton 
Street,  from  April  3  to  April  10.  1922.  Each 
member  was  entitled  to  submit  twelve  prints  which 
were  hung  without  action  by  the  Art  Corrvnittee, 
The  result  was  a  collection  of  two  hundred  arxl 
eighty  prints  which  taxed  the  hanging  capacity  o^ 
the  hall. 

Considering  the  fact  that  no  judging  was  exercised. 
the  exhibition  was  of  a  comrnendably  high  average 
arKl  there  was  hardly  a  print  on  the  walls  which 
lacked  interest  and  value.  Few  of  the  prints  were 
strong  enough  to  outclass  the  gg^ral  average.  This 
fact  bas  beoi  noted  in  the  last  year  or  so  in  other 
exhibitions.  It  is  very  difficult  rK>w  for  any  pho- 
tographer to  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
general  average  in  an  exhibition,  for  the  whole 
standard  of  amateur  photography  has  been  greatly 
uplifted  in  the  last  dozen  years. 

The  exhibitors,  whose  works  seem  especially 
worthy  of  mention  and  who  show  continued  pro- 
mss,  are  Geom  S.  Akasu.  Louis.  Astrella.  A.  H. 
Blackinton.  R.  E.  Hanson.  Ralph  Osborne.  W.  R  C 
Pillsbury.  Gustave  H.  Seelig.  Alfred  F.  Shurrocks. 
and  Herbert  B.  Turner.  —  F.  R.  F. 

The  Ottawa  Camera  Qub  of  Ottawa.  Ont..  Can- 
ada, has  been  successfully  laundied  and  starts  out 
with  an  initial  membership  of  eighty.  The  officers 
of  this  new  dub  are:  President.  I.  Montagu  Bate; 
Secretary.  W.  H  C  Carriere;  Publicity  Commiuee. 
Messrs.  Tumbull.  Rutherford.  Sproule.  Welch.  Cot- 
ty  and  Ed.  Archibekl.  It  is  the  intentton  of  the 
omcers  to  secure  immediately  suitable  quarters 
properiy  equipped  with  all  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion needs,  aria  it  is  expected  that  the  membership 
will  be  between  a  hunored  and  fifty  and  two  hund- 
red ill  six  months. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  prints  by  Mr. 
Herbert  B.  Turner.  Mr.  Raymond  c,.  Hanson  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Osborne  was  hung  in  the  exhibition 
mllery  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  q  Park  St.. 
Boston,  from  May  3rd  to  May  16th.  Manyof  these 
pictures  had  beoi  shown  previously  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  LViion  Camera  Qub,  but  they 
were  well  worth  seeing  again.  Those  we  specially 
liked  were  No.  12.  "Ordway  Place"  by  Mr.  Okbome. 
Nos.  41.  5C)and62  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Nos.  144  «kJ 
140  by  Mr.  Hanson.  In  No.  45,  Lake  Louise,  bv 
Mr.  Turner,  the  big.  open  spaces  are  very  well 
suggested.  —  A.  H, 


Rojvl  Photographic  Society 
Qosing  date  lor  entries. 

August  25th.  IQ2S 

Fredenck  &  Nelson 

LorKkm  Sakm  of  Photography 
Latest  date  for  entries. 
August  30th.  igi2 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS 


Oate 
Sept.  18  to  Oct.  28 

Nov.  6  to  18  inclusive 

Sept.  0  to  Oct.  7 


For  tn formation  UTite  to: 
The  Secretar>'. 

Roval  Photographic  Society. 
3  S  Russell  Sq  ,  London.  W.  C 

Fredenck  &  Nelson.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Hiin.  Sccrctar>'. 
LorxJim  Sijktn  of  Photography 
5A  Pall  \li\\  Last,  London.  S.  W. 
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Lightening 
the       load 

One  focal  length  is  not  suffici- 
ent for  the  demands  of  picto- 
rial composition  and  available 
point  of  view.  Extra  lenses 
only  add  to  the  weight  of  your 
camera  bag,  besides  the  space 
occupied.    If  you  used  a 

DALLMEYER 

STIGMATIC 

LENS 

J'ou  would  get  the  tame  variety  of 
Deal  lengths  with  the  light  weight 
of  one  tens,  taking  up  a  apace  of 
three  square  inches. 
In  its  complete  form  it  is  an  anas- 
tigmat  of  the  highest  grade  cover- 
ing the  plate  at  open  aperture  with 
perfect  definition,  and  mounted  in 
the  light  metal,  aluminum.  The 
front  combination  provides  a  pic- 
ture double  the  size;  the  rear  com- 
bination one  and  a  half  times  that 
of  the  complete  lens,  and  further 
can  be  used  on  a  much  larger  plate 
than  it  is  designed  for  by  using  the 
■tops. 

Color  photographers  should  use  this 
lens.  It  is  fully  corrected  for  coma, 
colour,  etc,  and  can  be  satisfacto- 
rily used  for  3-co1our  work.  The 
red,  Uue  and  yellow  images  being 
of  eractly  the  same  size. 


CDRailGIWIIKS. 


Gash  From 

Your  Camera 

Bditedbi' 
FRANK  R.  FRAnUE.  S.  H.,  P.  IL  P.  S. 

Editor  at  n  mrflnss  Photogrsphr 

Thtmlv  book  on  tnukodiiKpliotofnplM 
aowfai  print.    FuUiiiatnictioitsonpnpu>- 

lioa  H  to  the  vutom  duNt  of  bttjvn  aod 
(1m  Und  of  irntnkl  they  mat.  Ao  sn- 
Ouitk  utd  detailed  llrt  of  tlw  wuti  of  afl 
ImpOftant  pictura  barera  fai  tbo  Uaitod 
Statat  at  the  pment  tfana.  Averi6adB« 
of  wmal  hundred  firnn  liated  cbawbcta  ai 
kuyva  of  photogfaphi  irtto  an  00  loogv  in 
tha  narut  liiit  Ii  a  treat  poat^o  aad 
diMMiver.  Everyone  who  dedna  to  maka 
a  Uttle  DKmey  from  hb  iriiotogtapbr  ahottld 
ten  tbk  book. 

BOUND  IN  PAPSR;  PRICE  li.M 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIG 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
4M  N«irtnu7Straat.  Boaton  17.  Mm*. 


Photo-Engraving 
Primer 
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It  is  solely  for  this  reason  that  projected  prints  of  large  size  are  used  so  extensively'for 
advertising  theatrical  productions.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  them  from  an  artistic 
standpoint,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  huge  prints,  some  with  figures  more  than  life  size, 
ornately  framed  and  gayly  colored,  fulfill  most  effectively  the  object  for  which  they  have 
been  placed  in  the  theatre  lobby.  They  are  insistent  and  impressive.  The  pictorialist 
who  values  these  two  qualities:  who  wishes  his  work  to  *  pull'*  and  to  **stick,"  will  do  well 
to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  his  picture-space.  The  careful  attention  he  can  give  to  composi- 
tional and  technical  details,  seldom  apparent  in  or  practicable  with  the  commercial 
enlargements,  will,  in  his  large  pictorial  print,  be  most  evident  and  satisfying. 

Manifestly,  the  ordinary  methods  of  enlarging,  while  remaining  the  same  in  principle, 
must  be  changed  considerably  in  the  details  of  manipulation  before  they  can  be  suited  to 
the  quick  and  facile  production  of  commercial  enlargements  in  the  sizes  mentioned.  All 
the  apparatus,  of  course,  must  be  of  size  proportionate  to  the  prints  to  be  made,  and  is 
indeed,  most  often  specially  constructed  of  extra  heavy  material.  Makeshifts  will  not 
stand  the  gaff. 

Photographic  materials,  too,  are  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  things.  Sensi- 
tive paper  is  puchased  in  rolls  forty  inches  wide  and  ten  yards  in  length  —  the  piece  twelve 
by  fifteen  inches  which  is  used  to  test  the  exposure  is  a  mere  snippet.  Developer  is  mixed  in 
a  twenty-gallon  crock,  while  the  hypo  tray  devours  a  keg  of  pea  crystals  at  a  clip.  The 
tanks  which  contain  the  solutions  are  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  bath-tub,  barring  the 
depth. 

Of  all  the  methods  available  to  secure  an  enlarged  image  on  the  paper,  the  most 
practical  and  therefore  the  universally  used  combination  for  this  sort  of  work  is  that  of  a 
camera  and  easel  installed  in  a  room  from  which  the  unwanted  light  can  be  effectually 
excluded.  Generally  the  position  of  the  camera  and  illuminant  is  fixed  and  immovable, 
distance  adjustments  being  made  by  sliding  the  easel  to  and  fro  either  on  an  overhead 
trolly  system  or  on  tracks  fastened  to  the  floor.  Of  the  two,  the  overhead  system  is  to 
be  preferred,  for  it  works  more  freely  and  eaves  the  floor  unencumbered.  The  easel 
should  measure  at  least  four  feet  in  width,  and  as  ordinarily  constructed  is  made  two-ply 
to  prevent  warping  out  of  shape,  of  rather  soft  wood,  to  permit  easy  driving  of  push-pins, 
close-jointed  and  bound  in  an  angle-iron  frame,  the  whole  securely  braced  with  strap-iron 
struts  to  keep  it  running  smooth  and  true.  For  convenience  the  sizes  of  prints  to  be 
made  are  outlined  in  black  paint  on  the  easel,  centered  axially  with  the  axis  of  the  lens,  any 
required  degree  of  enlargement  being  thus  quickly  and  easily  determined  from  the  opera- 
tor's position  at  the  focusing  knob  of  the  camera. 

An  important  part  of  the  camera  is  the  negative  carrier.  It  is  provided  with  a  full 
set  of  kits  to  hold  anything  up  to  an  eight  by  ten  plate,  and  should  slide  in  its  slot  snugly, 
with  a  minimum  of  leakage  of  light.  An  arrangement  whereby  that  part  of  the  carrier  con- 
taining the  kits  revolves  under  the  action  of  a  pinion  engaging  a  curved  rack  is  very  con- 
venient, enabling  one  to  square  upright  lines  not  parallel  with  the  negative  edge  with  the 
black  marks  on  the  easel.  For  the  ordinary  run  of  work,  anything  in  the  way  of  a  swing 
adjustment  is  superfluous,  since  this  means  a  corresponding  swing  for  the  easel,  which  is 
often  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Generally  it  is  simpler  to  make  a  new  negative,  with 
lines  all  square,  undistorted,  and  unspoiled  by  convergence  or  perspective  effect  Very 
often,  too,  the  light  and  shade  can  be  equalized  to  some  extent  if  a  new  negative  be  made, 
and  thus  a  good  deal  of  otherwise  necessary  dodging  of  the  negative  while  printing  may 
be  eliminated. 

Enlarging  cameras  may,  of  course,  be  purchased,  and  they  have  a  better  appearance, 
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doubtless,  than  the  home-made  variety :  these  latter,  however,  can  turn  out  prints  jiist 
as  good  in  every  respect.  A  bellows  length  of  double  the  focus  of  the  lens  to  be  used  is 
necessary,  as  is  also  a  front  permitting  ample  rise  and  fall  of  the  lens.  A  large  focusing 
knob  for  quick  action,  with  an  auxiliary  cam  or  micrometer  device  for  the  finer  focusing, 
should  be  a  part  of  the  ideal  outfit.  These  constitute  the  essentials;  refinements,  if  they 
are  added,  should  be  such  as  will  endure  the  rough  usage  the  camera  is  bound  to  receive. 

For  preference  an  anastigmat  lens  shpuld  be  used  on  the  camera  front.  One  which 
works  at  a  speed  of  Z":  6. 3  is  excellent :  biting  definition  and  microscopic  detail  are  desired,  as 
a  rule,  aiid  these  slower  cemented  anastigmats  are  usually  better  corrected  over  a  larger 
field.  The  focal  length  most  suitable  will  range  from  nine  and  a  half  to  ten  and  a  half 
inches,  making  certain  that  the  lens  covers  the  eight  by  ten  plate  perfectly  when  the  rising 
front  is  brought  into  play.  This  focal  length  will  not  unduly  stretch  the  capacity  of  either 
the  camera  bellows  or  the  enlarging  room.  One  accessory  is  important:  an  orange  cap 
should  be  obtained  to  fit  over  the  front  combination  of  the  lens,  to  permit  of  adjusting  the 
paper  to  the  dimly-seen  filtered  image  on  the  easel 

A  convenient  way  to  arrange  the  enlarging  room  is  to  push  the  camera,  the  base  of 
which  should  be  about  3'  6"  from  the  floor,  up  to  the  end  wall  of  the  room,  cutting  a  hole 
in  the  partition  through  which  the  light  is  enabled  to  reach  the  negative.  The  light  is 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  room,  no  special  precautions  being  needed  to  shield  il .  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  securing  better  ventilation  in  the  darkroom  itself,  as  well  as 
aiding  to  keep  the  lamp  cool,  a  difficult  problem  if  it  is  enclosed  in  a  metal  housing 

The  best  light  for  enlarging  is  the  electric  arc.  It  has  disadvantages,  it  is  true; 
occasionally  it  flickers  and  sometimes  goes  out  in  the  middle  of  the  exposure :  it  must  be 
trimmed,  which  is  a  nuisance:  notwithstanding,  it  is  to  be  preferred,  if  available,  to  any 
other  light,  for  this  sort  of  work.  It  is  generally  used  with  a  pair  of  condensers,  and  a 
single  sheet  of  ground  glass,  the  whole  representing  a  goodly  initial  investment.  Inci- 
dentally, the  ground  glass  should  not  be  placed  between  the  condensers,  since  better  re- 
sults are  had  by  using  it  between  the  condensers  and  the  light,  separated  from  the  former 
by  a  two  inch  air  space. 

The  negative  to  be  used  for  enlarging  to  extra  sizes  should  have  an  appreciable  in- 
crease of  contrast  over  those  generally  considered  suitable  for  projected  prints:  it  is 
ordinarily  recommended  to  use  rather  a  soft  negative  for  bromide  enlarging.  A  piece  of 
motion  picture  positive  film,  for  instance,  when  projected  to  its  normal  size  on  the  screen, 
may  not  look  contrasty  at  all :  yet  if  you  try  to  m.ake  an  eight  by  ten  negative  from  it, 
it  is  necessary  to  overexpose  a  great  deal  and  shorten  development  time  considerably,  to 
get  over  the  excessive  density  of  the  lights:  excessive,  that  is,  for  the  small  magnification 
it  is  subjected  to.  The  good  enlarging  negative  should  be  clear  and  unfogged,  and  the 
strength  of  the  highlights  adjusted  according  to  the  illuminant  employed.  Naturally 
a  slightly  softer  negative  is  permitted  when  mercury  vapor  light  is  used.  All  in  all,  the 
best  quality  is  that  obtained  ^hen  a  correctly  timed  negative  of  the  Seed  30  or  Portrait 
Film  type  is  developed  in  unrestrained  pyro  containing  twice  as  much  sodium  sulphite 
(the  preservative)  as  there  is  developing  agent.  A  similar  quality  is  obtained  on  slower 
emulsions  such  as  the  Stanley  Commercial  with  the  metol-hydrochinon  developer. 

With  the  negative  in  pwDsition,  film  side  facing  the  lens,  the  image  is  thrown  on  the 
easel  of  a  size  to  correspond  with  the  distance  separating  the  latter  from  the  lens.  The 
picture  is  first  roughly  brought  to  the  size  required,  and  sharply  focused  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  held  in  the  hand  or  fastened  to  the  easel  with  a  few  push-pins.  The  grain  of  the 
negative  is  usually  apparent  enough  to  focus  by  —  if  not,  a  small  pinhole  should  be  found 
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print  through  judicious  dodging. 

The  lens  being  recapped  at  the  end  of  the  exposure  and  the  illuminant  extinguished, 
the  task  of  developing  the  flat  sheet,  with  its  penchant  for  assuming  cylindrical  form, 
confronts  the  operator.  If  improperly  done,  the  print  will  be  unevenly  developed,  torn, 
finger-marked,  and  otherwise  unfitted  for  consumption,  except  by  the  waste  barrel; 
properly  done,  it  becomes  astonishingly  simple  —  almost  easy.  In  fact,  description  of  the 
method  is  more  difficult  for  me  than  carrying  out  the  process  would  be.  The  caution 
must  be  given  to  wear  old  clothes  when  tackling  the  development:  remain  coatless  aad 
with  shirt-sleeves  well  above  the  elbow,  and  don  an  ample  apron  for  further  protection. 
An  expert  enlarger  splashes  everything  In  the  room  with  developer  in  his  onslaught  on 
the  print. 

The  paper  has  a  tendency  to  curl  always  in  the  one  direction.  It  will  not  lie  flat  in 
the  solution  until  thoroughly  soaked.  Whenever  possible,  therefore,  the  paper  should  be 
rolled  up,  after  exposure,  "against  the  grain,"  or  at  right  angles  to  the  curling  tendency,  if 
so  abstract  yet  so  definite  a  thing  may  be  thus  surveyed.  At  any  rate,  a  roll  about 
four  inche^  in  diameter,  emulsion  side  inwards,  should  be  made  of  the  exposed  paper, 
with  a  free  end  about  six  inches  long  extending.  The  roll  is  loosely  held  in  the  left  hand, 
the  free  end  grasped  tightly  in  the  right,  and  the  whole  quickly,  easily,  yet  without  haste 
is  slid  into  the'  developer.  The  right  hand  immediately  gives  a  strong  pull,  and  the  paper 
unrolls  from  the  slightly  resisting  left  hand,  under  the  surface  of  the  solution,  permitting 
the  developer  to  g&in  access  to  all  parts  of  the  print.  There  will  be  attempts  to  curl,  of 
course,  and  air-bells  to  be  broken,  but  all  such  are  quickly  discouraged  by  the  liberal 
splashing  of  developer  over  the  affected  parts.  Continuous  movement  of  the  flat  of  both 
hands  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  print  serves  to  keep  the  developer  in  motion,  as  well 
as  the  operator  occupied 

At  this  critical  juncture  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  most  suitable 
developer  to  use.  For  ordinary  bromide  printing,  there  are  two  favorites,  amidol  and 
metol-hydrochinon.  The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  most  of  this  enlarging  is  done 
tip  the  balances  in  favor  of  strong  M.  Q.,  which  does  more  work,  does  it  quicker,  and  does 
it,  moreover,  over  a  longer  stretch  of  time.  The  fact  that  M.  Q.  will  keep  in  5  tock  solu- 
tion as  well  as  dilute  in  the  tank  is  a  prime  reason  for  its  universal  employment.  It  is 
used  more  concentrated  than  usual,  since  it  thus  works  faster  and  with  more  snap. 

When,  as  a  result  of  the  combined  splashing  and  laying  on  of  hands,  the  image  has 
made  its  appearance  and  gradually  grown  to  the  desired  depth,  the  sheet  of  paper,  now 
limp,  tractable,  and  tearable,  is  grasped  by  the  two  nearest  comers,  raised  with  care, 
drained,  and  transferred  with  celerity  direct  to  the  hypo  tank,  ranged  alohgside,  where  a 
fresh  bath  of  acid  hypo,  with  plenty  of  hardener  of  the  customary  sulphite-alum-acetic 
acid  type,  waits  to  receive  it.  The  fixing  solution  is  freely  splashed  on  the  print,  quickly 
distributed  by  rubbing,  all  done  with  speed  to  neutralize  the  developer  and  prevent  stains 
and  dark  patches.  The  usual  intermediate  rinse  is  omitted  because  of  the  likelihood 
that  these  will  occur :  necessarily,  the  hypo  bath  does  not  keep  active  and  workable  as  when 
smaller  prints  are  rinsed  beforehand,  because  of  the  appreciable  quantity  of  developer 
carried  over  by  each  enlargement.  The  hypo  is  generally  made  up  every  two  days,  and 
is  considered  exhausted  when  it  becomes  frothy  or  discolored.  The  individual  can  decide 
for  himself  whether  this  is  good  photographic  practice  or  not  —  I  simply  state  the  facts. 

After  a  soak  in  the  hypo  which  varies  in  extent  with  the  amount  of  time  at  the 
operator's  disposal,  the  prints  are  transferred  one  by  one  to  the  washing  tank  where  a 
series  of  streams  of  water  from  perforated  pipe  along  one  or  both  ends  is  permitted  to 
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play  upon  them.  I  think  it  was  Sir  William  Abney  who  recommended  in  his  "Instruc- 
tion in  Photography,"  a  book  published  some  thirty  years  ago,  that  prints  be  washed  eight 
hours  in  running  water  to  free  them  from  hypo.  Later  investigations  may  have  demon- 
strated that  this  amount  of  washing,  though  not  harmful,  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
actually  required :  be  that  as  it  may,  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  shortened  washing  would 
raise  hands  in  horror  at  the  perfunctory  rinse  which  a  good  many  enlargements  of  the 
type  we  describe  are  subjected  to  as  a  final  hypo-eliminator.  Needless  to  say,  efficient 
washing  of  large  prints  is  every  whit  are  desirable  as  in  the  case  of  small  ones  —  they  are 
just  as  liable  to  staining  and  fading.  Should  any  one  reading  these  jottjngs  feel  impelled 
to  the  manufacture  of  "big  'uns,"  he  is  urged  not  to  skimp  the  fixing  and  washing:  the 
influence  these  two  operations  exert  on  the  final  result,  although  it  may  not  be  immediately 
perceptible,  nevertheless  in  the  course  of  time  makes  itself  felt  either  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  picture  over  which  so  much  time  and  labor  was  e^q^ended.  With  com- 
mercial enlargements  this  does  not  matter  so  much,  as  the  print  has  probably  been  de- 
livered and  paid  for,  but  the  pictorialist  cannot  risk  reputation  as  a  technician  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  moments  of  his  time. 

The  washed  print,  if  dried  in  the  usual  way,  would  curl  unmanageably.  You  who 
have  attemped  to  straighten  an  eleven  by  fourteen  enlargement  on  certain  of  the  single 
weight  bromides  know  what  a  job  it  is  to  get  it  to  lie  flat,  and  can  appreciate  the  impossi- 
bility of  handling  large  sizes  thus  in  any  quantity.  As  a  consequence,  these  enlargements 
which,  except  the  smaller  sizes  up  to  20  x  24,  are  all  made  on  double  weight  stock,  are  all 
mounted  solid. 

Heavy  cardboard,  three-sixteenths  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  used.  Beaver 
board  may  be  employed,  and  generally  is  when  extra  large  prints  are  worked.  The 
cardboard  is  just  a  trifle  thinner  than  the  Beaver  board,  and  is  built  up  of  a  considerable 
number  of  plies.  As  the  prints  are  mounted  wet  with  starch  or  flour  paste,  something 
must  be  done  to  keep  the  mounts  from  cockling  and  curling.  The  remedy  is  usually  a 
piece  of  wrapping  paper  cut  slightly  smaller  than  the  mount,  and  pasted  to  it  just  pre- 
vious to  applying  the  enlargement  to  the  other  side,  when  the  two  in  drying  contract 
similarly  and  thus  keep  the  cardboard  in  such  shape  that  it  can  be  flattened  readily. 

But  to  take  the  steps  in  their  proper  sequence :  the  prints  are  brought  out  dripping 
wet  from  the  washing  tank  and  laid  face  down  on  a  zinc-covered  table.  The  backing 
strips  are  next  well  soaked  in  water  and  laid  over  the  prints.  With  a  flat  squeegee  a  foot 
in  length  the  operator  presses  out  all  the  surplus  water,  leaving  the  surface  of  prints  and 
backings  almost  dry  to  the  touch.  A  four-inch  rubberset  bristle  brush  is  used  to  apply 
the  paste.  This  is  made  simply  enough  by  adding  banana  flour,  Stek-0,  or  some  other 
of  the  patented  preparations  to  a  jar  of  cold  water  and  stirring  vigorously  with  a  short 
stick  or  dowel.  When  very  stiff  and  thick,  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  paste  is  thoroughly 
rubbed  into  the  backing  strip,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  edges,  and  the  paper 
is  then  lifted  by  two  comers  and  applied  to  the  back  of  the  mount,  which  has  been  dis- 
posed on  edge  before  the  mounting-counter.  It  is  touched  lightly  near  the  upper  comers 
to  hold  it  in  place,  the  mount  swung  up  on  the  counter,  and  the  paper  thoroughly  squee- 
geed down.     The  mount  is  then  stood  up  again. 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  mount  is  the  exact  size  of  the  finished  enlargements, 
and  the  print  is  made  on  a  sheet  of  paper  allowing  a  liberal  margin  (say  an  inch)  all  around. 
A  thirty  by  forty  print  will  thus  be  made  on  paper  about  thirty-two  inches  by  forty-one, 
which  is  the  actual  width  of  the  roll.  The  print  having  been  pasted  thoroughly,  and  gone 
over  for  lumps  which  would  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  finished  product,  is  set  into 
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position  on  the  mount,  disregarding  the  overlapping  edges,  and  squeegeed  into  place  with 
the  flat  squeegee.  The  surplus  paper  is  trimmed  off  by  using  an  old  glass  negative  as  a 
trimmer,  working  it  against  the  edge  of  the  mount  while  the  print  is  still  wet  and  pliable. 
This  done,  it  is  gone  over  again  with  the  squeegee,  and  put  away  fiat  and  face  up  to  dry. 
Drying  can  behastened  with  an  electric  fan,  but  the  comers  are  apt  to  dry  first  and  pull  up, 
taking  the  first  few  plies  of  mount  with  them.  On  the  whole,  spontaneous  drying  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Although  the  print  is.  strictly  speaking,  finished  when  dry,  it  is  rarely  sent  out  in  that 
"as-is"  condition.  Commercial  enlargements  are  always  subjected  to  a  certain  amount 
of  working  up,  either  in  black  and  white  or  in  color.  Many  and  obvious  defects  may  be 
eliminated  by  the  simple  process  of  "giving  it  the  air,"  as  working  up  by  means  of  the  air- 
brush is  known.  A  good  deal  can  be  done  by  crayon  sauce  and  stump,  or  even  with 
spotting  brush  and  color:  the  correct  time  to  stop  is  when  the  photograph  is  in  danger  of 
ceasing  to  be  a  photograph  and  apt  to  resolve  itself  into  a  drawing  with  a  photographic 
basis.  The  working-up  of  photographs,  however,  is  a  profession  in  itself,  and  in  the 
limited  space  remaining  cannot  be  more  than  touched  upon.  Colored  enlargements  are 
made  with  transparent  water-colors,  usually,  applied  with  the  air  brush:  here  the  element 
of  knowledge  of  color  harmony  and  contrast  enters  When  the  tints  have  been  applied, 
a  few  impasto  touches  of  white  oil  color  are  applied  to  give  brilliance,  and  the  whole  put 
away  to  dry.  For  prints  which  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  a  coat  of  Valspar  varnish 
is  desirable  as  a  finishing  touch. 
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If  the  thought  Qf  making  large  prints  is  still  discouraging,  let  it  be  said  that  I  have 
known  one  man,  unaided  save  for  the  services  of  a  lad  to  help  him  with  his  mounting,  to- 
turn  out  not  less  than  e  ixty  prints  thirty  or  forty  inches,  eight  prints  forty  by  sixty  inches, 
a  special  sized  print  necessitating  two  exposures,  and  a  number  of  twenty-thirties,  eleven- 
fourteens,  eight-ten  reversed  prints  and  other  small  fry,  all  from  assorted  negatives  and 
all  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  working  day,  with  its  attendant  chemical-mixing,  'phone- 
einswering,  soldiering  and  what-not.  And  he  is  somewhat  under  average  height  and 
weight  and  was  in  none  too  good  physical  trim  at  the  time. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  enlargements  of  this  size  will  become  common  enough  lo 
cease  to  attract  attention:  the  difficulties  of  their  production  will  keep  away  from  the 
process  the  dilettante  small  worker  —  yet  all  this  should  be  only  an  incentive  to  the  serious 
worker  in  artistic  photography :  a  means  by  which,  if  not  inexpensive  yet  efficient,  he  can 
make  his  productions  stand  out  from  the  rank  and  file. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  EXHIBITION  FOWLS 

A.   R.   BROWN 

growing  interest  in  the  breeding  and  exhibition  of  standard 
id  poultry  has  opened  up  a  field  for  the  careful  amateur  pho- 
i^-apher  to  cultivate.  Largesums  of  money  running  into  four 
ures  have  been  paid  for  individual  specimens  and  the  selling 
these  birds  by  the  specialty  breeder  is  on  a  basis  today  where 
!  man  with  the  best  knowledge  of  advertising  reaps  the  great- 
.  financial  rewards.  The  prospect  is  reached  generally  by  the 
J  of  photographs  of  the  birds,  reproduced  in  poultry  journals 
circulars.  The  business  is  almost  entirely  a  mail  order  one  and 
birds  are  shipped  all  over  the  world.  To  assist  readers  of  American  F*hotography,  I 
will  describe  my  method  of  photographing  fowl. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  breed  characteristics  is  essential.  Each  breed  has  a 
distinctive  shape  which  the  expert  can  tell  at  a  glance,  and  the  beginner  must  educate 
himself  so  that  he  can  distinguish  these  details.  A  study  of  the  winning  birds  at  the 
larger  shows  should  be  made,  and  "The  American  Standard  of  Perfection,"  which  can  be 
obtained  from  almost  any  bookseller  and  which  contains  "ideal"  drawings  of  all  breeds, 
should  be  the  photographer's  text  book.  Almost  any  kind  of  an  outfit  will  do  the  work, 
but  it  must  have  a  focusing  screen.  Photograph  No.  i  was  made  with  34x5  Century 
camera  fitted  with  a  rectilinear  lens.  The  bTd  was  placed  on  an  upended  barrel  in  the 
shade  of  a  house  with  an  old  window  shade  for  a  background,  in  August  at  about  3  P.  M. 
The  camera  was  focused  so  that  the  entire  head  of  the  barrel  would  be  reasonably  sharp, 
with  the  microscopically  sharp  point  in  the  center.  The  shutter  was  closed  (don't  forget  to 
close  the  shutter!)  and  set  for  "bulb."  When  the  slide  is  drawn,  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  a  light-struck  plate,  I  always  cover  the  camera  with  a  focusing  cloth. 

My  own  method  is  to  prepare  everything,  as  above,  before  touching  the  bird  at  all. 
Some  birds  are  much  more  nervous  than  others  and  therefore  the  less  they  are  handled, 
the  less  fussing  you  will  have  with  them.  A  profile  outline  is  usually  what  is  required  in 
this  class  of  work,  so  place  the  subject  at  right  angles  to  your  lens.  A  gentle  massage  of 
the  bird's  neck  and  between  the  wattles  always  seems  to  be  appreciated,  and  by  slowly 


Figure  i 


Figure  2 


Figure  j 


Fig^n  4 
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drawing  the  index  finger  under  and  away  from  the  beak  the  bird's  attention  can  generally 
l^e  held  long  enough  to  secure  an  exposure  with  the  shutter  set  on  "bulb,"  A  quick  pres- 
sure and  release,  probably  about  i-5th  second,  has  always  been  ample  with  me  to  get  a 
negative  which  will  make  good  prints  on  soft  paper.  Such  paper  I  have  found  to  be  the 
best  kind  to  use  to  show  feather  detail,  so  time  your  exposures  amply.  My  reason  for 
recommending  the  "bulb"  exposure  is  that  with  the  shutter  set  in  this  way,  you  have  more 
leeway  and  if  the  bird  is  of  a  color  or  combination  of  colors  that  requires  the  limit  of 
exposure,  you  are,  after  a  little  practice,  able  to  hold  the  bird's  attention  so  that  it  is 
absolutely  motionless  and  can  give  a  considerable  exposure,  releasing  the  pressure  on  the 
bulb  at  the  least  sign  of  movement.  Probably  this  will  be  a  good  place  to  advise  having 
ample  length  of  tubing  fitted  to  the  shutter.  I  prefer  a  bulb  and  tube  to  operate  the 
shutter  for  this  work,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  enough  release  length  to  be  able  to  reach 
your  bird  with  one  hand  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  out  of  the  lens  field  whidi,  however, 
will  not  be  great,  owing  to  the  close  range  of  the  camera.  Picture  No.  2  was  made  with  the 
same  camera,  data  same  as  No.  i . 

I  do  considerable  work  in  the  winter  by  thfe  use  of  flashlight.  The  birds  are  placed  on 
a  box,  table  or  anything  handy  and  some  kind  of  background  is  improvised,  depending 
on  the  color  of  the  bird.  Bear  in  mind  when  selecting  the  background,  that  the  comb  and 
wattles  of  most  birds  are  red  and  will  photograph  very  dark,  so  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pose 
the  bird  so  that  these  appendages  have  a  little  lighter  background  to  show  them  off  to 
advantage. 

For  flashlight  work  I  use  a  Caywood  Pistol  with  a  small  amount  of  any  of  the  stan- 
dard fiash  powders;  a  half  teaspoonful  usually  is  enough  for  an  aperture  of /:8  or  faster. 
In  flashlight  work  the  birds  may  be  placed  directly  on  the  object  on  which  they  are  to  be 
photographed  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  dim  light,  focusing  is  simple.  I  use  cap  exposures  en- 
tirely for  flash  work,  get  the  camera  set,  slide  drawn,  camera  covered  with  focusing  cloth, 
as  the  least  leak  in  holder  or  bellows  means  a  light-struck  negative.  With  the  bird  in 
position,  flash  pistol  in  one  hand,  lens-cap  may  be  removed  and  the  flash  "gets"  your  bird 
in  the  exact  pose  you  desire.  Prints  No,  3  and  4  were  made  from  negatives  on  Eastman 
Portrait  Film,  powder  and  methods  as  described.    All  negatives  were  developed  with 
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pyro-soda.  The  lens  used  for  No.  3  and  4  was  a  Wotlensak  Vinco  at  /:8.  Prints  arc  on 
Professional  Cyko. 

The  plumage  of  a  male  bird  is  more  glossy  than  that  of  the  female.  In  print  No.  4 
there  are  flash  reflections  showing  along  the  neck  and  back.  These  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  lighting.  The  chickens  shown  on  the  postcard 
were  photographed  in  the  manner  described  for  prints  No.  3  and  4,  on  Portrait  Film,  and 
the  white  lettering  was  obtained  by  printing  in  black  ink  on  the  gelatine  side  of  the  film. 
This  form  of  advertising  is  very  effective  and  many  attractive  schemes  might  easily  be 
devised.     A  picture  like  this  would  make  an  appropriate  card  for  Easter  greetings. 

Now  for  a  few  "don'ts."  Don't  expect  to  sell  a  breeder  photographs  of  his  birds 
unless  you  have  studied  the  breed  and  know  which  points  to  bring  out.  A  breeder  may 
tell  you  all  about  it,  but  unless  you  know  the  precise  moment  to  "shoot,"  you  will  make 
few  sales.     Don't  get  out  of  patience  if  "biddie"  does  not  pose  right  away;  hens  are  ihe 


most  "know-nothin"  "  things  in  the  world.  Don't  be  a  hen  Move  slowly;  quick  mov- 
ments  or  noise  will  rattle  nearly  all  hens,  however  well  trained  they  may  be.  Don't  forget 
to  keep  your  flash  behind  the  lens,  and  do  not  have  it  too  high;  a  little  to  the  right  arKl 
about  level  with  the  height  of  the  bird  is  my  favorite  method.  Birds  that  require  long  tegs 
should  be  placed  slightly  above  the  camera  level ;  squatty  or  blocky  birds  generally  show 
best  if  photographed  slightly  below  the  lens  level. 

There  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  capable  photographer  of  poultry  to  do  considerable 
work.  The  technical  part  is  simple;  merely  such  as  any  capable  amateur  can  do.  The 
difficult  part,  the  part  that  will  spell  either  success  or  disaster,  is  the  ability  to  study  ideal 
drawings  of  ideal  birds,  tocarry  these  in  mind  and  seize  the  moment  for  exposure  when  your 
subject  assumes  a  pose  nearest  to  this  ideal.  There  is  the  story.  Now  you  photographers 
"go  to  it,"  and  if  the  editor  will  only  publish  the  results  we  will  surely  have  some  hen  show 
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'  process  has  been  suggested,  in  which  the  gelatine  of  a 
nide  print  is  rendered  tacky,  so  that  powder  will  adhere  to 
same.  The  results  are  said  to  have  an  extremely  pleasing 
ure. 

How  to  obtain  the  desired  result  is  certainly  an  interesting 

ition,  which  might  be  attacked  from  various  angles.     The 

)lcm  is  to  so  affect  the  gelatine  in  situ  with  the  silver  image 

it  shall  become  receptive  of  a  powder,  as  in  the  old  powder 

r--.ess.     In  this  bichromated  colloids,  usually  honey  and  sugar, 

were  exposed  under  a  positive  and  those  parts  affected  by  light  lost  their  tackiness  and 

became  hardened,  while  the  protected  parts  remained  the  same,  so  that  when  dusted  with 

a  fine  powder  this  adhered  and  gave  the  image. 

In  the  present  problem,  however,  we  have  already  a  positive  image,  imbedded  in 
more  or  less  gelatine,  and  this  has  to  be  attacked,  and  at  the  same  time,  presumably  the 
image  must  not  be  affected.  Were  it  not  for  this  latter  clause  it  would  not  be  such  a 
difficult  matter.  Naturally  one's  mind  turns  to  those  processes  in  which  metallic  silver 
has  played  the  part  of  light.  As  Howard  Farmer  pointed  out  in  i88g.  finely  divided 
silver  imbedded  in  gelatine  can  actually  do  the  work  of  light  in  the  presence  of  a  bichro- 
mate so  as  to  render  the  gelatine  insoluble  in  hot  water.  This  is  the  reverse  action  to 
what  we  require,  but  is  presumptive  eviderKe  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  some  chem- 
ical reaction,  uhich  should  enable  the  silver  to  soften  the  gelatine  with  which  it  is  in 
contact. 

Other  methods  were  used  in  the  old  powder  process  in  which  the  hardening  action  was 
not  employed.  Poitevin  in  1 860  discovered  a  process,  later  embodied  in  his  English  Patent 
j86,  1863,  in  which  he  used  ferric  chloride,  tartaric  acid  and  gum  arabic.  This  mixture 
was  coated  on  glass  and  dried,  and  in  drying  became  insoluble  in  water.  On  exposure  lo 
light,  however,  its  solubility  was  restored,  it  became  tacky,  and  fine  powder  adhered  to  ihe 
light-affected  parts.  This  is  obviously  a  very  strong  lead  for  us.  Oinfirmation  of  the 
applicability  of  such  a  process  to  our  problem  is  furnished  by  a  patent  (U.  S.  Patent 
1,311.464.  iqiq)  taken  out  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Capstaff,  of  the  Kodak  Research  laboratory,  in 
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which  he  utilizes  the  action  of  metallic  silver,  when  treated  with  the  above-mentioned 
mixture,  of  softening  gelatine,  so  thai  it  becomes  more  receptive  of  dyes  than  the  gelatine 
where  there  was  no  silver.  Actually  this  patent  is  a  modification  of  the  Kodachrome,  the 
well  known  two-color  process. 

The  solution  used  by  Poitevin  {Bull.  Soc.  franc.  Phot.,  i860.  7,  147,  304)  was; 

Ferric  chloride 100  g     768     gr. 

Tartaric  acid 30  g    130     gr. 

Water 1000  ccm       16    oz. 

The  same  ratios  were  advised  by  Capstaff  for  use  with  the  silver  image.  In  all 
probability  the  action  here  is  the  formation  of  a  ferrous  salt,  and  at  the  same  time  silver 
chloride  is  formed.  As  this  last  salt  is  white,  it  is  obvious  that  a  bromide  print  treated 
with  such  a  mixture,  even  though  much  diluted,  would  be  bleached.  Presumably  one 
could  redevelop  this  bleached  image  without  destroying  the  tackiness,  but  this  would 
give  another  step,  which  one  ought  to  avoid  if  possible. 

If  the  mere  formation  of  a  ferrous  salt  were  the  cause  of  the  softening  of  the  gelatine, 
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one  has  a  wide  choice  in  the  iron  salts,  as  all  the  ferric  salts  are  readily  reduced  to  the 
ferrous  state,  so  that  one  could  use  ammonio-ferric  citrate,  the  oxalate  and  the  alkaline 
ferric  oxalates.  But  in  all  cases  there  would  presumably  be  action  on  the  silver  image, 
which  is  to  be  avoided.  Besides  that,  there  is  great  danger  of  basic  iron  salts  being  pre- 
cipitated in  the  gelatine  and  paper  with  consequent  staining. 

Turning  to  other  possibilities,  there  are  certain  salts  which  are  in  themselves  solvents 
of  gelatir^e,  such  as  the  alkaline  hypochlorites,  barium  chloride  and  chloral  hydrate. 
The  first  is  used  in  the  old  E>cbenham  reducer.  Barium  chloride  was  5  uggested  by  Lumiire 
for  the  development  of  carbon  prints,  and  chloral  hydrate  has  been  used  to  make  gelatine 
soluble  in  the  gum-brochrimate  process.  The  alkaline  sulphocyanides  have  also  a  soften- 
ing action  on  gelatine.  Whether  any  of  these  would  have  any  selective  action  in  the 
presence  of  metallic  silver  is  a  matter  of  experiment.  In  the  case  of  the  hypochlorites  one 
might  have  the  image  attacked,  but  it  is  well  worth  trial,  as  it  is  well  known  that  a  very 
small  addition  of  cobaltic  hydroxide  to  a  hypochlorite  sets  free  oxygen,  and  as  will  be  seen 
directly,  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective  agents. 

The  ideal  process  would  be  one  in  which  the  silver  image  exerts  a  purely  catalytic 
action,  that  is  to  say,  gives  rise  to  a  chemical  reaction  without  itself  being  attacked.  And 
we  have  here  fortunately  the  most  promising  lead  yet. 

R.  E.  Liesegang  (PhoL  Archiv,  iSqj,  39,  i6i)  found  that  ammonium  persulphate 
would  act  on  gelatine,  in  which  finely  divided  silver  was  imbedded,  so  that  it  became  solu- 
ble in  warm  water,  but  the  image  was  bleached.  The  bleaching  action  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  formation  of  silver  sulphate,  as  he  used  an  old  and  consequently  acid  solution, 
and  this  action  is  the  basis  of  the  persulphate  reduction  process.  Whether  a  persulphate 
solution,  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  would  cause  softening  of  the  gelatine  without 
attacking  the  image  is  very  doubtful,  but  it  is  worth  trying. 

Starting  from  Liesegang's  experiments,  Andresen  (D.  R  Patent,  103,516,  i8q8)  found 
that  hydrogen  peroxide  acted  in  the  same  way.  and  he  actually  used  commercial  hydrogen 
peroxide  solution,  which  contains  3  per  cent  of  peroxide,  with  the  addition  of  2  per  cent  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  5  minutes  the  dense  parts  of  the  image  began  to  dissolve,  and  in  20 
minutes  a  good  relief  was  obtained.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  such  a  solution  be 
diluted  and  allowed  to  act  for  a  short  time  on  a  bromide  print  there  must  be  softening 
of  the  gelatine. 

In  iqio  I  made  a  long  series  of  experiments  with  this  process  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
colorless  relief  images  for  color  photography,  but  the  work  was  temporarily  abandoned 
In  the  mean  time  Belin  and  Drouillard  (Fr,  Pat  423. 1 50,  iqio)  patented  the  formation  of  a 
relief  by  using  a  mixture  of  cupric  sulphate,  nitric  acid  and  bromide.  The  argument  for 
the  ccmf>osition  of  this  mixture  given  by  these  patentees  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
action  of  the  peroxide  varies  with  the  temperature,  the  gelatine  being  naturally  more 
readily  dissolved  at  higher  temperatures.  They  state:  **This  rise  in  temperature  may  be 
induced  in  the  molecule  itself  and  by  the  oxidation  of  the  silver  imbedded  in  the  gelatine. 
It  is  evident  that  an  oxidizing  agent,  or  a  reagent  creating  a  rise  in  temperature  of  the 
exothermic  reaction  would  enable  one  to  control  the  attack,  so  that  the  points  of  greater 
opacity  shall  be  attacked  before  the  less  opaque  regions." 

LUppo-Cramer  {PhoL  Korr.,  iqii,  48,  466,608)  examined  this  question  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  silver  itself  was  not  attacked  when  hydrogen  peroxide  alone 
uxu  used,  and  that  the  addition  of  halides  considerably  hastened  the  action.  The  silver 
acted  catalytically  and  oxygen  in  a  highly  disperse  form  was  set  free  and  the  gelatine 
rapidly  attacked  and  rendered  soluble.     The  catalytic  action  of  the  silver  is  adversely 
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influenced  if  the  silver  goes  into  solution,  and  this  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
halogen  ions,  which  thus  indirectly  assist  the  velocity  of  the  catalytic  liquefaction  of 
gelatine. 

A  few  experiments  carried  out  on  the  above  lines  at  once  proved  that  the  line  of  i 
soning  was  sound.  At  first  nothing  but  failures  were  met  with,  but  the  reason  t 
soon  apparent,  for  a  series  of  commercial  prints  had  been  used,  which  presumably  h 
been  fixed  in  a  chrome  alum  or  alum  fixing  bath.  Tests  with  freshly  made  prints,  sod 
fixed  in  a  chrome  fixing  bath  and  others  in  plain  hypo,  at  once  showed  that  the  lat< 
treatment  gave  the  better  results.  It  was  also  thus  found  that  dried  prints  did  not  gi^ 
such  good  results  as  those  that  were  transferred  direct  from  the  washing  water  to  tl 
peroxide.  Whether  this  last  procedure  is  actually  essential,  there  has  not  been  time  t 
decide. 

Some  of  the  prints  tried  were  more  than  ten  years  old  and  their  life  history  was  nc 
known.  But  finally  it  was  found  that  by  prolonged  washing,  say  five  hours,  even  the  oldea 
prints,  as  well  as  those  that  were  fixed  in  the  chrome  hypo  bath,  were  rendered  amenabl 
to  treatment. 

Plain  peroxide  solution  does  not  act  so  well  as  one  containing  an  acid.  Hydrochloric 
acid  was  abandoned  and  nitric  adopted,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  bromide,  and  finally 
the  following  was  found  suitable: 

Cupric  sulphate 5  g         38  gr. 

Nitric  acid 6  ccm  45  minims 

Potassium  bromide 0.5  g  4  gr. 

Hydrogen  peroxide 100  ccm     i  ^/s  oz. 

Water  to 1000  ccm         1 6  oz. 

Temperature  21  ®  C.  (70**  F.).  The  duration  of  the  act'on  seems  to  differ  considerably, 
varying  from  5  to  20  minutes,  but  this  is  probably  dependent  on  the  make  of  paper.  In 
one  case  a  paper  was  found  that  required  45  minutes,  but  as  this  was  of  German  make 
and  some  years  old  it  can  be  ignored. 

In  the  above  bath  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  the  acid  is  small  and  that  of  the  bro- 
mide smaller  still;  the  quantity  of  cupric  bromide  formed  must  also  be  very  small,  0.47  g.. 
still  this  hastens  the  action  and  prevents  the  silver  dissolving.  That  one  need  not  fear 
any  bleaching  action  of  the  image  has  been  proved  from  a  series  of  experiments  extending 
over  many  months  in  the  formation  of  reliefs  by  this  process  for  color  photography.  The 
gelatine  dissolves  and  carries  with  it  the  black  silver  image  and  it  is  not  until  the  solution 
has  stood  for  some  little  time  that  the  white  silver  bromide  is  formed  and  settles  down. 

The  above  formula  is  not  put  forward  as  definitive,  nor  even  as  the  best,  but  it  will 
at  least  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  those  who  may  like  to  experiment. 

As  regards  the  powdering  of  the  images,  one  has  merely  to  revert  to  the  methods  of 
the  old  powder  process,  and  as  fine  a  powder  as  possible  should  be  used.  Any  inert 
powder,  colored  or  black,  can  be  used,  and  unless  one  wanted  to  follow  some  of  the  control 
polychromatic  processes  and  obtain  colored  effects,  black  will  be  used.  The  method  of 
applying  the  powder  in  the  old  days  was  either  to  use  a  very  soft  brush,  charged  with  the 
powder,  and  work  over  the  surface,  or  a  little  sieve  was  made  from  a  lidless  and  bottom- 
less pill  box,  the  rim  lid  forming  a  clamping  ring  for  a  piece  of  the  finest  muslin.  Some  of 
the  powder  was  placed  in  the  box  and  the  sides  tapped,  while  held  over  the  surface  to  be 
powdered,  and  then  the  brush  was  used.  The  purpose  of  the  sieve  was  merely  to  hold 
back  any  larger  grains  or  clumps  of  the  powder. 

Any  of  the  dry  color  powders,  as  sold  by  artists  colormen  for  water-color  painting  are 
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suitable,  and  probably  ivory  black  with  if  necessary,  a  very  small  addition  of  burnt  umber 
or  ultramarine  to  match  the  color  of  the  silver  image,  would  be  the  best.  The  umber 
gives  a  brownish  tinge  and  the  ultramarine  a  blue-black  tone. 

As  regards  the  most  suitable  bromide  paper,  one  may  assume  that  those  with  more 
gelatine  such  as  the  glossy  papers  will  give  the  best  results,  but  probably  these  would  be 
objected  to  by  some,  and,  therefore,  the  semi-gloss  papers,  velvet  and  the  like,  would  have 
to  be  used.  The  real  matt  papers  are  likely  to  be  the  least  suitable,  as  they  owe  their 
mattness  to  the  addition  of  starch  or  other  substances,  with  which  it  is  not  probable  that 
tackiness  can  be  induced. 


A  HOMEMADE  CARRIER  FOR  THE  KODAK  ENLARGING 
OUTFIT 

M.    W.    COOKE 

OME  months  ago,  having  made  a  number  of  negatives  which  appeared 
worthy  of  enlarging,  1  decided  to  add  an  enlarging  apparatus  to  my  equif>- 
ment,  as  my  camera  —  a  3A  Graflex  with  non-removable  hinged  back  —  it-as 
not  adapted  for  daylight  enlarging.  The  final  choice  fell  on  the  Kodak 
I  Enlarging  Outfit,  and  with  it  I  made  a  number  of  satisfactory  prints;  but. 
after  operating  the  outfit  for  some  time,  I  began  t<J  feel  that  in  some  points 
le  of  improvement,  and  after  some  deliberation,  I  designed  and  ccHistructed 
the  carrier  here  described. 

The  principal  deficiency  of  the  outfit  in  its  original  form  is  the  total  lack  of  facility 
for  adjusting  the  camera  with  the  negative  in  a  plane  paraflel  to  that  of  the  easel,  and 
once  adjusted,  keeping  it  so.  The  focusing  arrangement,  consisting  of  sliding  tubes 
locked  by  a  thumbscrew,  is  also  somewhat  crude,  and  in  focusing  one  is  almost  certain, 
while  watching  the  image  on  the  easel,  to  throw  the  camera  out  of  alignment,  when  the 
process  of  adjusting  the  camera  and  focusing  has  to  be  commenced  again.  In  making  a 
number  of  enlargements  from  the  same  negative,  the  inconvenience  is  not  so  important, 
but  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  time  may  be  wasted  in  an  evening  when  only  one  or  two 
prints  are  to  be  taken  from  each  of  a  number  of  negatives. 

Considering  these  points,  it  was  evident  that  an  arrangement  was  needed  combining 
permanent  alignftient  with  easy  motion  to  and  from  the  easel,  together  with  a  more 
delicate  focusing  arrangement.  A  form  of  carrier  solving  the  first  problem  was  described 
in  the  May,  iqii,  issue  of  American  Photography,  but  this  arrangement  made  no 
change  in  the  method  of  focusing.  The  most  obvious  solution  appeared  to  be  in  the 
form  of  8  pair  of  rails,  with  a  sliding  carriage  on  «hich  the  camera  would  rest,  the  rear  end 
of  the  carrera  being  rigidly  attached  to  the  carriage  and  the  front  end  movable,  and  it 
was  in  this  form  that  the  carrier  was  finally  built. 

The  rails  consist  of  two  pieces  AA,  i>4"  x  jK"  "  4'o",  joined  in  parallel  position  by 
cross-pieces  BBB  at  the  ends  and  bottom,  a  board  not  shown  in  the  plan  being  attached 
to  one  er.d  on  which  the  easel  is  clamped.  It  would  be  equally  effective  to  attach  the 
easel  directly  to  the  rails,  but,  darkroom  space  being  lirr.ited,  it  was  in  this  case  made 
removable.  The  easel  must,  of  course,  be  accurately  adjusted  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  projection. 

The  carriage  consists  of  the  bed  D,  12"  x  10",  to  «hich  blocks  EE  are  attached  for 
its  full  length  to  slide  with  in  the  rails.  At  the  rcir  of  the  bed,  a  block  F  is  securely  fas- 
tened, in  \ihich  are  holes  To  receive  the  legs  of  the  cair.era.  A  movable  bed  G,  t"xS", 
slides  in  guides  JJ  attached  to  the  bed,  and  is  drilled  with  holes  for  the  front  lefts  of  the 
camera  The  dimensions  given  allow  as  much  mo\ement  of  the  carriage  as  is  required, 
and  as  much  camera  extension  as  the  bellows  allov^s 

The  woodwork  of  the  carrier  completed.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  method  of 
controlling  me  extension  Rack  and  pinion  was  naturally  fir«t  considered,  but  was  dis- 
carded owm{;  to  the  lergth  cf  travel  required,  ard  the  difficulty  of  adjustment  for  an 
amateur  n-.echanic  The  problem  w  as  sol\  ed  by  a  t'ouNe  threaded  screw  5/8"  in  diameter 
and  it"  Uirg,  revolved  by  a  small  steam-valve  wheel  fitted  to  the  front  end,  the  other  end 
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being  free  to  revolve  in  a  plate  attached  to  the  rear  block  F.  The  screw  passes  through  a 
threaded  plate  inset  in  block  H  attached  to  the  sliding  bed,  so  that  when  the  screw  is 
turned  by  means  of  the  wheel,  the  block  H  travels  along  it,  moving  the  sliding  bed  back- 
ward or  forward  as  required.  The  screw  was  threaded  to  give  }i"  travel  per  revolution, 
which  speed  was  found  quite  satisfactory  for  focusing,  but  might  be  varied  as  desired. 
The  wheel  at  the  front  allows  the  operator  to  observe  the  image  closely  while  focusing. 

The  apparatus  described,  with  the  exception  of  the  scnew  and  its  two  plates,  may  be 
easily  and  cheaply  made  at  home  or  by  any  carpenter.  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
that  all  essential  parts  are  accurately  squared  so  that  the  camera  may  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  easel  at  all  points  in  its  travel  on  the  rails,  and  also  that  the  sliding  bed  may  work 
true  in  the  guides.  The  screw  must  also  be  set  parallel  with  the  bed,  and  care  is  needed  in 
drilling  the  holes  for  the  camera  legs  so  that  it  may  rest  level.  The  screw  and  its  plates 
can  be  made  by  a  machinist  at  small  expense. 

A  further  convenience  may  be  easily  added  by  marking  corresponding  scales  on  the 
guides  and  on  the  rails  so  that  the  apparatus  may  be  set  at  once  for  any  desired  magnifica- 
tion, the  various  positions  being  readily  obtained  by  experiment. 

The  substitution  of  the  B  &  L  Tessar  Ic  y  x  7  lens  with  which  most  of  my  negatives 
were  made  for  the  R.  R.  lens  supplied  with  the  outfit  was  also  found  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment, both  in  respect  to  ease  of  working  and  quality  of  results. 
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T  has  already  been  told  in  detail  several  times  in  these  pages 
what  a  color  filter  is,  what  it  does  and  how  it  does  it,     THfe  par- 
ticular advantages  of  its  use  in  numerous  special  branches   of 
photography,  especially  outdoor  subjects,  have  frequently   been 
emphasi2ed.     It  is  sufficient  here  merely  to  repeat  that  \i-hen 
this  simple  little  yellow  screen  is  placed  over  the  lens,    nega- 
tive and  prints  are  obtained  which  record  color  values   more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  relative  brightness  of  nature's 
colors  themselves. 
By  color   values  are  meant  recognizable  and  distinct  degrees  or  steps  of  density 
in  the  negative  and  of  greyness  in  the  print.     Without  the  color  filter,  blues  and  violets, 
which  act  strongly  on  the  sensitive  film,  are  rendered  too  light,  fthile  yellows,  which  act 
weakly  on  the  sensitive  film,  are  rendered  too  dark.     The  filter  holds  back  the  strong  blue 
and  violet  rays,  affording  the  weaker  colors  time  to  record.     With  the  filter,  blues   arxi 
violets  register  darker  than  white,  as  they  should;  yellows  register  as  light  as  they  ap- 
pear to  the  eye. 

In  actual  work  this  means  that  in  the  print,  blue  sky  is  represented  as  a  grey  tone 
rather  than  white  paper;  that  white  clouds  are  outlined  against  a  blue  sky  and  have  detail ; 
that  white  apple  blossoms  and  snow-clad  trees  stand  out  clearly  against  a  darker 
blue  sky;  that  mountains  and  other  distant  objects  in  blue  haze  register  more  clearly; 
that  blue  and  violet  flowers,  dresses  and  other  objects  are  grey  rather  than  white;  chat 
yellow  houses,  flowers  and  dresses  are  light  rather  than  dark  grey;  that  yellow  and  brown 
autumn  foliage  are  recorded  by  distinct  tones  of  grey,  that  blue  snow  shadows  are  re- 
corded as  sufficiently  darker  than  the  surrounding  white  snow ;  in  short,  that  a  more 
detailful  photograph  with  approximately  accurate  color  values  and  a  long,  harmonious 
scale  of  gradation  results. 

In  usiiig  a  color  filter,  exposures  must  be  several  times  longer  than  the  subject  would 
require  without  it.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  employ  a  tripod  for  almost  everything 
except  distant  or  bright  snow-covered  landscapes  and  water  scenes,  and  prevents  the  use 
of  the  filter  in  photographing  rapidly  moving  objects,  but  the  better  results  are  ftell 
worth  the  slight  additional  trouble.  Three,  four,  eight  and  ten-times  filters  are  commonly 
on  the  market.  While  Che  deeper,  longer-focus  filters  give  more  nearly  correct  color 
values,  the  lighter  filters  amply  repay  their  use  where  shorter  exposures  must  be  given. 
The  use  of  a  three-times  filter  is  especially  advantageous  with  a  focal  plane  shutter.  As 
the  light  efficiency  of  this  type  of  shutter  for  any  given  duration  of  time  is  three  times  that 
of  an  inter-lens  shutter,  a  three-times  filter  may  be  used  and  exposures  estimated  as  for 
an  inter-lens  shutter,  filter  computations  being  unnecessary. 

Mental  calculation  of  fractional  exfK)Sures  for  the  color  filter  is  difficult  for  anybody 
not  having  a  good  head  for  figures,  and  the  use  of  a  pencil  and  paper  is  troublesome. 
The  simplest  plan  is  to  use  one  of  the  accompanying  pocket  exposure  tables,  according 
to  the  speed  of  the  color  filter  you  happen  to  have,  cutting  out  the  proper  one  and  pasting 
it  into  a  card  folder  for  better  preservation.  Once  the  correct  exposure  has  been  deter- 
mined for  any  subject  without  the  filter,  reference  to  the  table  tells  at  a  glance  the  corres- 
ponding exposure  required  with  the  filter  over  the  lens. 
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Most  of  the  average  camera  user's  outdoor  photographs  are  of  that  class  termed 
average  landscapes.  As  the  instantaneous  exposure  recommended  for  such  views  in 
summer  sunshine,  and  also  in  winter  when  covered  with  snow,  is  1-15  second  at  /:i  i, 
U.  S.  8,  the  acconpanying  tables  are  based  on  the  usual  shutter  speedswith/:ii,  U.S. 
8  stop  in  the  lens,  the  exposures  for  larger  and  smaller  stops  being  figured  therefrom. 

While  many  of  the  figures  in  the  tables  are  exact,  some  are  only  approximate.  Exact 
figures  are  in  bold  face  type;  the  others  are  approximate,  but  well  within  the  latitude  of 
ordinary  plates  and  films  if  the  correct  basic  exposure  has  been  chosen.  No  speeds  are 
quoted  which  cannot  be  given  with  Compound,  Kodamatic,  Ilex  and  Optimo  shutters, 
or  limed  with  a  watch.  Where  a  blank  occurs  in  the  table  the  required  exposure  is  such 
that  no  shutter  speed  approximates  it  or,  being  a  mixed  number,  it  cannot  be  accurately 
timed  with  a  watch.  The  next  larger  or  smaller  stop,  as  seems  best,  should  be  used  with 
the  exposure  indicated. 

Multiplying  all  exposures  several  times  in  using  a  color  filter  so  increases  the  working 
latitude  that  the  percentage  of  error  due  to  slight  underexposure  or  overexposure  becomes 
very  small.    This  accounts  for  several  instances  of  identical  exposures  for  the  same  lens 
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but  different  shutter  speeds  in  the  accompanying  tables.  In  subjects  where  blur  due  u 
motion  is  not  feared  it  is  better  to  choose  the  smaller  stops  and  longer  exposures  as  the 
precentage  of  error  is  less.  This  is  especially  true  of  exposures  which  must  be  timed  m  ith 
a  watch.  It  is  much  easier,  for  example,  to  time  accurately  an  exposure  of  four  or  eight 
seconds  than  of  two  seconds.  The  benefits  of  using  a  color  filter  are  lost  unless  exposures 
are  ample  and  well  within  the  latitude  of  the  plate  or  film  exployed.  Color  values  arc 
seldom  important  in  high-speed  work  and  in  photographing  rapidly  moving  objects  it  is 
best  to  omit  the  color  filter.  As  an  /:6.3  lens  is  only  6i  rather  than  loo  per  cent  faster  than 
an  f'A  lens,  there  are  only  a  few  instances,  except  with  a  three-times  filter,  when  the  regu- 
larly marked  shutter  speeds  apply  with  approximate  accuracy,  and  as  stated  above  it  is 
better  to  select  smaller  stops  and  longer  exposures,  except  in  instances  where  poor  light, 
heavy  foregrounds  or  motion  demand  maximum  lens  aperture. 

Reference  to  the  tables  shows  that  average  summer  landscap)es  with  light  foregrounds 
in  sunlight  and  similar  snow  scenes,  for  which  1-25  second  is  the  correct  exposure  at  /:i  i. 
U.  S.  8,  require  with  the  Kodak  ten-times  color  filter  yi  second  at/:i  i,  larger  or  smaller 
stops  as  indicated.  With  the  Ingento  Series  a  three-times  filter  }4  second  is  required  at 
/:22,  U.  S.  32. 

Summer  landscapes  and  snow  scenes  with  heavy  foliage  or  foregrounds  in  uiiich 
contrasts  are  great,  red,  yellow  and  dark  objects,  shipping  about  the  docks  cmd  portraits 
outdoors  ordinarily  requiring  i-io  second  at  /ii  i  are  seen  to  need  i  second  with  the  Kodak 
color  filter,  or  i  second  atf-zi,  U.  S.  32,  with  the  Ingento  filter. 

Open  landscapes  without  foreground,  light  buildings,  monuments  and  snow  scenes 
after  a  storm,  usually  requiring  1-50  second  at/:i  i,  U.  S.  8,  or  1-25  second  at/:i6,  U.  S.  16. 
need  with  the  Kodak  filter  yi  second  at  f:ib,  U.  S.  16,  or  yi  second  at /:32,  U.  S.  64,  uith 
I  he  Ingento  Filter. 

Very  distant  larKlscap)es,  open  snow  scenes  with  light  foreground,  seashore  vie^-s, 
yachts  under  sail  and  heavy  clouds  ordinarily  requiring  i-ioo  second  at  /:i  i,  U.  S.  8,  or 
I-2J  second  at  f:iz,  U.  S.  32,  need  with  the  Kodak  filter  i-io  second  at  f:ii,  U.  S.  8,  or 
>^  second  at  f:tt,  U.  S.  32.  With  the  Ingento  filter  1-25  second  is  required  atf:i\,\J.  S.  8. 
or  yi  second  at/45,  U.  S.  128. 

Very  distant  sea  views,  sky  and  fleecy  clouds  for  which  1-200  second  at/:i  i,  U.  S.  8, 
or  I- 1 00  second  at  f:ib,  U.  S.  16,  are  the  customary  exposures  are  shown  by  the  table  to 
require  with  the  Kodak  filter  i-io  second  at/- 16,  U.  S.  16,  or  1-25  second  at/:  16,  U.  S.  i6, 
with  the  Ingento  filter. 

In  all  instances  the  indicated  exposures  must  be  doubled  if  the  sun  is  obscured  by 
light  clouds  or  mist  but  the  light  is  fairly  bright.  They  must  be  multiplied  four  times  if 
the  sky  is  gray  and  the  light  rather  dull. 

Exposures  Required  with  a  3 -Times  Filter 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  FOCAL  PLANE  SHUTTER 

CHAS.    T.   JACOBS 

.SING  with  other  amateurs,  the  writer  has  been  surprised  at 
leral  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  focal  plane  shutter.  Many 
nly  very  vague  ideas  as  to  its  construction  and  operation, 
ithers  are  totally  unaware  of  the  existence  of  a  shutter 
ly  different  in  design  from  the  usual  between-the  lens  type. 
an  extremely  unfortunate  condition,  as  the  focal  plane 
■  has  several  undeniable  advantages  over  the  lens  shutter, 
lubtless  many  who  would  otherwise  invest  in  and  use  one 
.o.i  ly  do  so  simply  through  ignorance  or  a  misimpression  of  this 
shutter. 

Among  the  points  of  general  superiority  of  the  focal  plane  shutter  are  its  greater 
speed  and  greater  efficiency,  as  well  as  thepossibility  of  changing  the  lenses  on  the  camera 
without  the  necessity  of  a  separate  shutter  for  each  lens,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  focal 
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plane  shutter  is  built  into  the  camera,  not  the  lens  mount.  A  less  general  advantage,  but 
an  immense  one  nevertheless,  is  its  adaptability  to  the  reflecting  camera  —  indeed,  it 
has  made  possible  that  instrument  as  we  know  it  today. 

Of  course  there  have  been  arguments  brought  forward  against  the  use  of  the  focal 
plane  shutter.  Among  the  objections  to  its  use  we  hear  that  it  takes  more  space,  necessita- 
ting a  larger  instrument,  that  it  distorts,  and  that  it  is  not  as  simple  in  construction 
or  operation  as  the  lens  shutter.  As  for  the  first,  focal  plane  shutters  are  fitted  to  small 
cameras,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that  this  point  is  a  very  serious  one.  Regarding 
the  second,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  shutter  distorts  on  occasions  where  there  is  extremely 
rapid  motion  of  the  subject.  But  in  c^ses  where  this  is  really  noticeable,  the  subject  will 
be  found  to  be  one  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  between-the-lens  shutter,  and  surely  aslightly 
distorted  image  is  to  be  preferred  to  none  at  all.  Finally,  the  claim  that  the  shutter  is 
more  complex  in  construction  and  operation  than  the  lens  shutter,  while  possibly  true  to 
8  limited  extent,  is  robbed  of  its  formidability  once  one  grasps  the  underlying  principle 
of  the  instrument,  which  is  really  simpler  than  that  of  the  between-the-lens  type. 

The  focal  plane  shutter  is  not  placed  anywhere  near  the  lens,  but  instead  is  operated 
just  in  front  of  the  plate,  which  lies  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens  —  hence  the  name  given 
the  shutter.  It  is  merely  an  opaque  blind  running  between  two  rollers,  one  above  and 
one  below  the  plate  {in  a  few  models  one  on  either  side).     The  blind  is  wider  than  the 


plate,  and  its  edges  run  in  grooves  so  that  no  light  can  creep  around.  In  the  blind  are 
one  or  more  crosswise  slits,  each  as  long  as  the  plate  is  wide.  Normally  no  slit  lies  in 
front  of  the  plate,  the  blind  here  being  unbroken,  and  acting  as  does  the  slide  of  a  plate- 
holder  in  protecting  the  plate  from  the  light  admitted  by  the  lens.  When  the  shutter  is 
released,  however,  the  blind  is  moved  at  high  speed  from  one  roller  to  the  other,  far  enough 
for  one  of  the  slits  to  pass  in  front  of  the  plate,  momentarily  admitting  to  it  the  light  from 
the  lens,  thus  making  the  exposure. 

Consideration  will  reveal  that  the  exposure  of  the  plate  is  not  the  time  elapsing  be- 
tween the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  blind,  but  rather  the  length  of  time  any  one  point 
is  uncovered.     This  time  depends  on  two  factors — the  speed  with  which  the  blind  travels, 
and  the  width  of  the  slit.     The  former  is  governed  by  the  tension  under  which  the  pull- 
ing roller  (usually  the  lower)  is  held.     This  is  usually  adjustable,  but  on  some  models  is 
automatically  taken  care  of.     The  second  factor  —  the  width  of  the  slit  —  is  of  course  a 
variable  one.     There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  this  variation  —  the  use  of  a  blind  "with 
several  slits  each  of  different  width,  and  the  use  of  one  with  a  single  slit  of  adjustable 
width. 

The  first  of  these  two  types  is  the  simpler  of  the  two,  but  requires  a  longer  blind,  as 
between  each  slit  and  the  next  there  must  be  enough  solid  curtain  to  cover  the  plate.    The 
mechanism  is  so  arranged  that  only  one  slit  passes  in  front  of  the  plate  when  the  shutter  is 
released.     After  one  exposure  the  instrument  is  ready  for  an  exposure  with  the  next  wider 
slit.     Should  a  still  wider  slit  be  required,  the  shutter  must  be  released,  the  plate  being  pro- 
tected while  this  is  being  done.     On  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  desired  to  use  thQ<!)tiginal 
slit  again,  the  blind  must  be  wound  back  one  slit  —  or  if  a  still  narrower  slit  is  wanted, 
still  further.     This  rewinding  is  done  by  a  key  on  the  outside  of  the  instrument,  and  while 
it  is  being  done  (as  well  as  when  the  shutter  is  being  released  for  purposes  of  setting  as 
mentioned  above)  the  plate  must  be  protected  from  the  lens.     In  a  reflecting  instrument 
this  is  easily  done  by  means  of  the  mirror.     In  any  other  camera,  however,  the  slide  must 
be  inserted  in  the  plate-holder,  or  the  lens  capped. 

The  second  type  of  blind,  though  a  little  more  complex  in  construction,  is  possibly  a 
trifle  simpler  in  operation.     It  is  made  in  two  parts,  so  arranged  that  the  distance  between 
them  is  variable.     This  variable  space  constitutes  the  exposure  slit,  and  its  width  is 
adjustable  from  a  very  narrow  opening  to  the  full  height  of  the  plate.     The  shutter  must 
be  rewound  after  each  exposure,  the  distance  the  key  is  turned  in  rewinding  usually 
governing  the  width  of  the  slit.     On  many  models  it  is  possible,  without  releasing  the 
shutter,  to  alter  the  width  of  the  slit,  in  one  direction  at  least,  after  the  shutter  has  once 
been  wound.     This  is  a  great  convenience  in  cases  where  it  is  found  that  the  subject  to  be 
photographed  calls  for  a  different  exf>osure  than  that  for  which  the  shutter  has  already 
been  set.     Some  shutters  with  this  type  of  blind  are  known  as  **self-capping."     That  is, 
the  two  parts  of  the  blind  are  made  to  overlap  while  rewinding  is  going  on,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  plate  in  any  other  way.     This  is  a  particular  advantage  on 
cameras  other  than  reflexes,  as  they  have  no  mirror  which  can  be  conveniently  used  for 
protection  of  the  plate. 

The  range  of  instantaneous  speeds  obtainable  with  the  focal  plane  shutter  is  from 
about  one  tenth  of  a  second  to  one  one-thousandth  of  a  second  on  most  models.  Besides 
these  speeds,  time  exposures  are  possible  with  either  type  of  blind.  The  largest  slit  in 
either  case  is  as  wide  as  the  height  of  the  plate,  and  can  be  stopped  in  front  of  it.  This 
permits  focusing  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  as  well  as  time  exposures  of  any  duration, 
which  latter  can  be  terminated  by  simply  relasing  the  shutter.  Bulb  exposures  are  usually 
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possible  as  well  —  i.  e. .  the  largest  opening  can  be  brought  in  front  of  the  plate  by  pressing 
on  the  release,  and  it  will  remain  there  until  the  pressure  on  the  release  is  terminated.  An 
automatic  adaptation  of  the  bulb  exposure  is  often  included,  by  which  exposures  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  fifth  of  a  second  to  a  whole  second  are  obtainable. 

The  way  in  which  the  exposure  obtained  at  any  setting  of  the  shutter  is  indicated 
varies  on  different  instruments.  In  some  cases,  usually  where  there  is  no  external  tension 
adjustment,  the  exposure  is  indicated  directly  at  the  key,  or  is  automatically  registered 
nearby.  In,  probably,  most  cases,  however,  a  table  is  supplied  with  the  shutter,  usually 
attached  to  the  camera,  showing  the  exposure  obtained  with  any  combination  of  blind 
slit  and  tension.  A  little  examination  of  a  table  of  this  kind  shows  that  in  many  cases 
the  same  exposure  can  be  obtained  with  one  tension  and  slit  as  results  from  the  use  of  a 
higher  tension  and  wider  slit.  The  natural  inference  is  that  the  two  are  equivalent  in 
every  respect,  and  hence  that  there  is  no  preference,  in  theory,  as  to  which  is  used.  This  is 
not  strictly  so,  as  this  brings  in  a  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  shutter,  which  is  greater 
in  some  cases  than  in  others.  Naturally  it  is  desirable  to  understand  this  subject  so  the 
shutter  can  be  used  at  greatest  efficiency,  particularly  when  light  conditions  are  bad,  ant 


motion  of  the  subject  exists. 

The  efficiency  of  a  shutter  at  any  exposure  is  the  ratio  of  (a)  the  amount  of  light  ac- 
tually admitted  to  the  plate  to  (b)  the  amount  which  would  be  admitted  were  the  ur 
fully  uncovered  as  long  as  it  is  uncovered  at  all.     Thus  in  the  lens  shutter,  where  a  gc  . 
portion  of  the  time  of  exposure  is  consumed  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  leaves,  tr 
efficiency  is  poor,  falling  to  less  than  one  half  —  or  fifty  per  cent  —  in  many  cases.     T^-- 
efficiency  of  the  focal  plane  shutter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  quite  high.     It  is  one- 
argued  that,  owing  to  its  peculiar  construction,  it  is  really  ioo%  efficient.     This  is  rK)t  s 
as  to  fulfill  this  desirable  condition,  the  plane  of  the  blind  would  have  to  coincide  with  tr.: 
of  the  plate — a  manifest  physical  impossibility.    Usually  the  blind  sets  about  ^  of  ^- 
inch,  or  one  centimeter,  away  from  the  plate.     On  some  film  cameras  fitted  with  the  fee- 
plane  shutter  this  distance  is  reduced  to  }^  of  an  inch,  a  decided  improvement.     On  *Jr, 
other  hand  it  is  often  greater  then  ^  of  an  inch,  a  condition  not  to  be  desired,  as  the  near. 
the  blind  is  brought  to  the  plate  the  greater  will  be  the  efficiency  of  the  shutter,  otr.- 
conditions  being  equal. 

To  get  a  rational  idea  of  the  light  action  on  the  plate  when  the  focal  plane  shutter  _ 
used,  an  individual  point  on  the  plate  must  be  considered.     As  the  blind  is  operated  (let  -: 
assume  downward,  as  is  usually  the  case),  the  first  direct  ray  of  light  from  the  lens  is  'v-^ 
received  by  any  point  just  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  slit  passes  the  imaginary  line  betwcir 
the  point  and  the  top  of  the  lens.     A  tiny  space  of  time  elapses  before  this  edge  lines  - 
between  the  point  and  the  bottom  of  the  lens,  and  during  this  time  the  lens  is  being  ir- 
covered  to  the  point.  For  a  time  then,  the  lens  acts  fully  on  the  point.     Then  the  top  of  i: 
slit  comes  in  line  between  the  point  and  the  top  of  the  lens,  and  as  the  blirxl  continues  *. 
move  the  lens  is  covered,  so  far  as  the  point  is  concerned,  from  the  top  downward.    5 
even  in  the  focal  plane  shutter  some  time  is  consumed  in  uncovering  and  covering  v 
lens  —  considered  from  the  position  of  a  single  point  on  the  plate.  As  all  the  points  on  tr 
plate  receive  the  same  exposure,  this  is  true  for  the  whole  plate.     This  time  is  usua. 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  exposure,   however,  and  so  it  is  rarely  that  l-i 
cfficierKy  of  the  focal  plane  shutter  drops  to  the  neighborhood  of  that  of  the  lens  shunr 

Focal  plane  efficierKy  depends  on  three  factors:  viz.,  lens  aperture  used,  \^'idth  * 
slit  employed,  and  distance  of  blind  from  plate.  If  the  first  is  expressed  by  its  /  numhr 
and  the  second  and  third  in  the  same  units  (14  inch  is  preferable  to  one  inch  in  the  Eng- 
lish system  as  it  avoids  fractions),  it  can  be  shown  that  if  the  shutter  speed  is  uniforr 

r-ai  .                             Lens  aperture  x  Width  of  slit 
Lfnciency  =  . 

(Lens  aperture  x  Width  of  slit)  +  Blind  distance 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  efficiency  of  the  same  instrument  depeiKls  onl\  c- 
the  product  of  the  lens  aperture  and  shutter  slit  employed,  as  blind  distance  is  const^-: 
It  is  merely  necessary  to  divide  this  product  by  itself  plus  the  blind  distance,  and  ir^ 
efficiency  is  obtained,  expressed  as  a  fraction.     It  can  be  obtained  in  per  cent  by  multip!- 
ing  this  result  by  icx).     It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  that  in  using  this  forrr.L;. 
the  lens  aperture  be  considered  by  its /number,  and  the  shutter  slit  and  blind  distance  ^ 
measured  in  the  same  unit.     The  accuracy  of  the  figure  obtained  will  depend,  of  courx 
on  how  near  an  even  speed  is  maintained  by  the  blind  throughout  the  exposure.    I' 
modem  instruments  the  variation  in  speed  in  the  same  exposure,  is  very  slight*  owing  i 
the  perfection  which  the  shutters  have  attained. 

Speed  work  is  the  particular  field  in  which  efficiency  is  important.     The  rcascsr  ;- 
two-fold.     First,  the  exposures  which  can  be  given  are  so  short,  owing  to  motion  of  :: 
subject,  that  underexposure  is  bound  to  result,  making  it  desirable  to  get  the  maxurr-* 
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light  action  on  the  plate  in  the  time  available.  Secondly,  the  short  exposure,  uith  it* 
narrow  slit,  and  the  u  ide  aperture  u  hich  must  be  used  in  the  lens,  are  the  very  conditions 
under  which  the  efliciercy  of  the  focal  plane  shutter  drops  badly.  There  is  one  thirs 
which  can  be  done.  ho»e\er.  to  increase  efficiercy  —  use  the  highest  tension  the  insini- 
ment  affords,  as  this  will  permit  a  wider  shutter  slit  without  increasing  the  length  if 
exposure  On  instruments  where  there  is  no  tension  adjustment  for  the  operator  to  \xc 
it  will  be  found  that  at  the  lower  slit  widths  the  tension  automatically  ir>creases.  (ncj- 
dentally  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  high  tension  will  help  to  minimize  the  distortior, 
produced  by  this  shutter,  mention  of  which  was  made  above. 

In  cases,  however,  where  efficiency  is  fairly  high  in  any  event  — i.  e.,on  the  longer 
exposures  w  ith  smaller  apertures  of  the  lens  —  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  a  lower  tensic^. 
as  hijihcr  ores  are  certair  ly  harc'cr  on  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument.  The  difTerenic 
in  efficiency  cau-^cd  in  a  case  of  this  kind  by  halving  or  even  quartering  the  shutter  slit  to 
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compensate  for  the  decreased  tension  is  not  sufficient  to  be  of  great  account.  It  is  only 
as  the  faster  exposures  and  wider  apertures  are  used  that  it  behooves  the  user  of  the  focal 
plane  shutter  to  concern  himself  with  the  efficiency  of  his  instrument,  which  is  very  high 
in  all  other  cases. 

There  is  one  penchant  of  the  focal  plane  user  which  certainly  operates  to  his  dis- 
advantage in  many  cases  —  the  mania  for  the  use  of  a  high  speed  when  it  is  not  necessary. 
Some  people  are  so  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  focal  plane  shutter  is  nothing  but  a 
speed  instrument  that  they  use  the  higher  speeds  all  the  time.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  rendering  of  the  subject  would  be  improved  by  the  use  of  a 
smaller  lens  aperture,  and  correspondingly  longer  exposure.  Underexposure  often  results 
from  this  practise  of  using  the  faster  exposures,  not  only  because  it  is  often  carried  so  far 
that  correct  exposure  cannot  possibly  result,  but  also  because  the  varying  efficiency  of 
the  focal  plane  shutter  at  different  settings  upsets  the  equivaler.ee  of  different  combina- 


tionsof  lens  apertures  and  exposures.  Thus,  though  1-50  of  a  second  at/:i6,  and  1-4C: 
of  a  second  at /jj. 6  are  theoretically  the  same,  the  latter  setting  with  the  focal  plane  shuttr 
would  not  admit  as  much  light  as  the  former,  owing  to  considerably  decreased  efTicienc;- 

Because  of  its  high  efficiency  at  the  slower  expxjsures,  even  when  used  with  a  »i-;; 
aperture  at  the  lens,  the  focal  plane  shutter  is  a  fine  instrument  for  photography  whe;-.  . 
the  light  is  poor,  and  when  with  the  ordinary  shutter  an  instantaneous  exposure  is  pre 
eluded.     This  feature  of  its  use  is  often  overlooked  by  those  who  consider  it  first,  U-: 
and  always  a  speed  instnjment. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  people  will  be  brought  to  realize  that  in  the  focal  plane  shunr 
they  have  an  instrument  which,  with  almost  no  exception,  will  do  all  that  the  lens  shut'.r 
will,  and  a  lot  besides  —  an  instrument  not  built  for  one  single  class  of  work,  but  for  c 
conditions  —  and  an  instnjment  which  is  flexible  enough  to  do  them  all  justice. 
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RTICLES  on  enlarging  apparatus  appear  quite  frequently  in  fi 
photographic  journals.     These  articles  have  covered   fully  t"-. 
details  of  the  lantern,  but  little  has  been  written  about  cax. 
Anybody  possessing  a  camera  with  all  the  necessary  adjustnier; 
for  taking  views,  especially  of  architectural  subjects,  will  ob<. 
perfect  negatives,  so  far  as  perspective  is   concerned,   and  \ 
ordinary  easel  for  enlarging  will  work  satisfactorily.     With  t: 
small  folding  or  so  called  vest  pocket  cameras  the  case  is  altert. 
These  cameras  at   the  present    time  are  extremely  popular.  - 
fact  which  indicates  chat  the  "take  it  small  and  then  enlarge"  practice  is  groi^in;:  - 
favor  with  the  amateur.     While  some  of  the  2K"  x  jK"  folding  cameras  have  ri;:-. 
and  falling  fronts,  neither  the  folding  nor  the  reflecting  camera  which  the  writer  posse^^-. 
has  this  feature. 

In  photographing  tall  buildings  with  either  of  these  cameras  it  becomes  necessar.  ' 
stand  a  gocd  distance  from  the  subject  in  order  co  hold  the  camera  level  and  irKludc  3'.: 
the  building.  If  the  building  is  very  tall,  an  extremely  small  picture  of  it  will  be  secure, 
and  this  will  necessitate  enlarging.  On  the  other  hand  if  it  is  impossible  to  get  far  ^noi  i 
away  from  the  subject  to  do  this,  but  is  compulsory  to  stand  near  the  building,  the  lirt 
will  not  be  parallel  and  will  nan  closer  together  at  the  top.  Photographs  of  various  s-_- 
jects  will  show  distortion  and  poor  persF>ective.  Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  enlar;:- 
primarily  to  correct  these  defects.  Contact  prints  of  the  ij^"  "  J^"  size  are  qu-: 
satisfactory,  but  if  we  have  good  negatives  it  is  really  worth  while  to  enlarge  to  post  c^- 
size  at  least,  and  in  doing  so  correct  as  many  faults  as  possible. 

The  easel  herein  described  was  designed  to  enable  the  operator  to  produce  enlar^-- 
mcnLs  with  all  the  lines,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  i-\  their  proper  plane.  By  refcirv- 
to  Figs  I  and  i,  the  reader  will  notice  that  ail  tilting  movements  are  obtained  by  mcd" 
of  a  universal  socket.  In  obtaining  just  the  portion  of  the  picture  that  is  desired  in  i' 
enlargement  we  increase  the  amount  of  foreground  or  sky  by  raising  or  lowering  t" 
printing- frame  holder.  All  horizontal  movements  should  be  made  by  sliding  the  nepatr 
holder  in  this  direction,  as  hy  this  means  the  desired  portion  of  the  negative  is  coit- 
with  the  source  of  light.     Printing  frames  of  the  professional  t>pe  should  be  usevj  w  1 


this  easel,  and  they  can  vary  in  size  from  post  card  to  8"  x  lo".  Care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  they  do  not  vary  in  thickness,  that  is,  more  than  i-8"  of  an  inch. 

By  the  use  of  the  printing  frame  white  margins  are  obtained  on  the  picture,  a  most  de- 
sirable feature.  It  is  true  that  the  glass  absorbs  a  little  light  (about  io%)  but  it  is  useful 
if  at  any  time  It  is  necessary  to  title  or  number  the  enlargement.  The  titling  is  done  by 
writing  on  the  glass  with  india  ink.  When  changing  to  another  negative  it  can  be  erased 
with  a  wet  cloth.  The  advantages  of  writing  the  title  in  this  way  are:  first,  it  can  be 
written  In  the  most  suitable  place;  second,  it  will  be  of  uniform  size  under  any  degree  of 
enlargement;  and  third,  it  will  not  spoil  the  negative  for  use  when  no  title  is  desired. 

The  capacity  of  this  ease!  is  8"  x  lo",  and  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  i  with  a  frame  of  this 
size  in  position.  By  observing  closely,  four  lines  can  be  seen,  two  running  horizontally 
across  the  frame,  and  two  vertically.  These  lines  are  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  heavy  white 
paper,  and  assist  in  correcting  and  composing  the  picture.  After  all  the  necessary  ad- 
justments are  made,  the  white  paper  is  replaced  by  the  sensitized  paper,  and  the  expxjsure 
made.  The  printing  frame  is  made  to  register  properly  by  pressing  a  thumbtack  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  frame  alongside  of  the  spring  clip,  or,  if  desired,  a  mark  on  the  frame 
will  work  satisfactorily  if  the  light  in  the  darkroom  permits  it  to  be  seen. 

In  selecting  material  for  this  easel,  any  hard  wood  that  is  well  seasoned  will  be  suit- 
able. The  most  desirable  is  maple,  as  it  is  easy  to  work.  The  support  A,  to  which  the 
universal  socket  is  fastened,  will  have  to  be  devised  to  suit  conditions.  The  one  here 
shown  was  made  for  a  certain  type  of  enlarger,  and  later  when  this  machine  was  exchanged 
for  another  a  few  alterations  were  necessary.  The  majority  of  camera  users  have  a  uni- 
versal socket  in  their  possession,  but  for  those  who  have  not  this  is  a  small  item  of  expense. 
Nearly  any  make  will  be  suitable,  but  it  must  be  of  a  sturdy  construction  to  prevent 
vibration.     It  is  attached  by  means  of  a  X  inch  stove  bolt. 

The  side  members  of  the  frame  B  are  i"xi"  xio^",  with  a  J^"  groove  J^" deep  run- 
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ning  the  full  length.  One  of  these  pieces  should  be  notched  on  the  side  opposite  the  groc-.  -. 
to  receive  the  side  plate  E.  The  top  end  brace  C  is  H"  x  i"  x  7^"-  The  lower  cr. 
brace  D  is  made  from  material  i"x  i>i"  x  7^",  to  take  care  of  printing  frames  that  i". 
approximately  one  inch  thick.  In  Fig.  i.  the  K  inch  square  tongue  on  this  part  is  clear 
shown.  If  desired,  and  to  save  a  little  work,  the  tongue  can  be  made  sqiarately  a-- 
glued  to  the  inch-square  piece.  This  part  is  fastened  to  the  side  members  by  means  c  . 
wood  screw  i>i"  long,  in  either  end,  as  shoviTi  in  Fig.  1. 

A  small  metal  plate  E,  with  two  counter -sunk  holes,  and  a  tapped  hole  to  recei\e  . 
thumbscrew,  is  fastened  to  the  side  piece  B  with  two  flat-head  wood  screws.  Any  Ki-. 
metal  can  be  a«ed  for  this  plate,  which  should  be  from  1/8"  to  K"  thick,  one  inch  ■»i^c 
and  about  t*o  inches  long.  The  thumb  screw  F  need  not  be  of  any  particular  sire 
almost  any  kind  thpt  is  available  will  be  suitable  if  it  is  over  an  inch  in  length.  The  ix>:-' 
should  be  blunt  to  prevent  tearing  up  the  edge  of  the  slide. 

The  slide  G  is  made  of  material  J^"  x  6"  x  8",  and  should  be  planed  to  size  and  fittc 
after  the  frame  of  the  easel  has  been  assembled.     Care  should  be  taken  that  it  slio-- 
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easily  after  it  is  finished.  To  one  side  of  the  slide,  which  we  will  call  the  back,  two  cleats 
are  attached  with  glue  and  a  few  brads.  These  are  X"  x  i"  x  4}4"  and  their  appearance 
is  improved  by  slightly  beveling  the  outside  edges. 

Another  piece  of  metal  I,  similar  to  E  except  that  the  erids  should  be  slightly  rounded, 
is  tapped  with  a  }^-2o  thread  to  receive  the  threaded  part  of  the  universal  socket.  The 
part  I  is  located  with  the  tapped  hole  in  the  center  of  the  slide,  and  is  attached  with  two 
wood  screws  of  suitable  length.  The  amateur,  who  has  no  facilities  for  making  the  metal 
parts,  will  be  able  to  get  them  made  up  at  a  garage  or  repair  shop,  at  no  great  expense. 

The  spring  clip  J  was  made  from  an  old  trouser  hanger,  is  i  inch  wide,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  brace  by  means  of  three  round-head  screws  }4  inch  long.  The 
shape  of  the  piece  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  i .  The  spring  should  be  fairly  stiff  and  will  be 
found  strong  enough  to  hold  the  frame  in  any  position  except  when  tipped  forward 
excessively.  It,  however,  is  not  necessary  to  tip  the  easel  forward,  as  all  we  have  to  do  to 
obviate  this  is  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  negative  in  the  holder.  In  regards  to  the 
finish  of  the  parts  nothing  need  be  said  except  that,  after  sandpapering,  it  is  well  to  give 
the  wood  a  coat  of  varnish  of  some  dark  color. 
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PREPARfNG  FC«  THE  FRAY 

It  is  not  just  luck  that  makes  «)me  pictures  suc- 
cessful and  some  failures.  Even  though,  as  often 
happens,  the  photographer  has  no  hand  at  all  in  the 
flrrangement  of  thcsubject.it  is  the  ability  to  sec  and 
snap  at  the  riuht  lime,  which  is  always  part  of  an 
arti'ii's  make-up,  that  makes  the  pictures  succewful, 
Wc  do  not  think  that  Mr.  French  delibcraicly  posed 
his  two  subjects  in  ""Preparing  for  the  Fray  "  or  that 
he  asked  the  man  in  the  light  shirt  to  stand  apimst  a 
background  of  dark  foliaRc.  but  he  probably  saw 
what  an  effective  accent  the  white  shirt  made  in  the 
picture  and  snaF>pcd  it  while  the  snapping;  was  Rood. 
Another  commendable  feature  in  the  picture  is  the 
differcniiuti(«]  of  the  receding  planes  so  that  the 
further  shore  really  looks  as  if  it  were  considerably 
further  a«'ay  than  that  close  at  hand.  This  is  an 
admirable  genre  and  or>e  that  is  probably  prircd 
very  highly  by  the  two  fishermen  who  fiRurc  in  the 
picture.  \Iiide  in  Nliiinc  with  an  Ansco  i.>(  x  }■. 
camera  fitted  with  on  nnu^Cigmat  lens  of  4  inches* 
focal  length,  used  at  f  B.  exposure  i-ifth  second. 
ha;y  light  at  7.10  .-\,  \I,  in  August,  fvastrran  film 
dcvcliipcii  wllhp^  ru.  enlargement  on  Artura.  Grade 


SOMETHING  NOVEL 

The  process  which  I  am  going  to  describe  is  not 
eitirely  original,  as  it  has  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  photographers  heretofore,  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  appeal  to  many  readers  because  it 
is  practically  a  novelt>'a5  far  as  many  readers  are 
concerned, 
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The  process  (insists  of  getting  a  photORraphtc 
image  against  a  ground  of  gold  or  silver.  To 
secure  this  the  simplest  way  is  to  make  a  thin.  stni«~£ 
transparency  on  an  ordinary  slow  dry  plate,  sirr.ij' 
to  those  used  for  making  lantern  slides.  Ho»e-Kr 
as  they  are  not  generally  stocked  in  sires  tarf^r  tKir- 
lantern  slide  (tlviugh  they  can  be  got  to  order  ^.■  ■» 
or  ordii>ary  plates  will  have  to  be  iKfd :  thcs<  can  be 
had  in  all  sires,  and  will  be  found  to  give  re~v.lT..> 
almost  equal  to  any  lantern  plates  antherTurLi.t  .1^ 
far  as  this  special  purpose  is  cor>cerned- 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  rK>t  yet  rruje 
transparencies,  I  will  say  that  they  are  trade  in  rrrj;r 
thcsarre  way  as  a  print  on  very  rapid  bromide  p>.r<' 
"{"he  dry  plate  is  placed  face  down  on  the  rK'ii-it.\; 
in  a  printing  frarre  and  gi\en  a  vcr\  shi>rt  c:cpii-yt 
about  orK  second  two  feet  away  from  an  ordir-.i'-i 
fish-tail  gas  burner  from  an  average  ncgali\ie  rrii\  be 
taken  as  a  rough  gpjide.  7>ie  plate  is  then  devcl  -occ 
in  the  ordinary  way  —  but  it  will,  of  cour^«,  tie  i 
positii'e,  and  dcveloprrcnl  shcukj  be  stop^x-d  as  s  »ir 
as  the  in-age  on  the  plate  looks  right  bv  retV\:!fi 
lighl.Judgcdasinabrotnideorgasli^t  print 

When  fixed,  it  will  appear  \-ery  thin  by  tr^-^i- 
milted  light,  but  when  laid  on  a  piece  ol  «hiic  i%3c<- 
should  look  quite  strong.     Thcplatecanbeuted  .1.  : 

is.  or  toned  to  a  desired  color  by  one  of  the  i_^ 

trclhods  from  brorride  paper  or  lantern  siidc:s  ' 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  under^ioixJ  tKit  tix 
iranvparcncifs  can  be  rrade  by  either  ciTitact,  <~^ 
largcrrcnl,  or  redueticei,  thou|^.  of  a-uf<.  it  !•».■ 
picture  is  wanted  the  right  way  round,  the  r*e&i*. .  < 
must  bcrc\crscd.  asafterwardit  istobe  MtwtJ  -t  t- 
ihe  glass  side.  If  printing  from  kodak  tilf-*  h\  »-.t-- 
tact,  all  that  is  required  is  to  place  the  film  t>*cic  ^  -k  — 
in  the  printing  fraire;   if  by  entargemcni    («  rt\it^-- 


tion,  you  can  either  reverse  the  negative  in  the  en- 
largerorexpose  the  plate  cnto  which  you  are  enlarg- 
ing through  glass.  Reversing  the  negative  is  best,  as 
there  may  be  a  little  dirt  on  the  glass  of  the  trans- 
parency which  would  show  on  the  finished  picture. 

When  dry.  the  plates  are  coated  on  the  emulsion 
side  with  a  silver  or  gold  paint.  Ordinary  gold  or 
bronze  paint  (as  sold  by  stationers)  or  the  aluminum 
paint  generally  obtainable  is  all  that  is  required. 
This  can  be  painted  on  with  a  brush  in  the  usual 
manner  but  it  is  much  better  if  flowed  on  like  nega- 
tive varnish.  To  do  this,  pour  a  pool  of  the  liquid 
paint  onto  the  center  of  the  plate,  then  tilt  slightly 
until  the  liquid  flows  to  one  comer;  next  it  is  tilted 
at  another  angle  until  another  comer  is  reached,  and 
so  on  to  the  Tast  comer,  when  the  surplus  liquid  is 
allowed  to  run  back  into  the  bottle.  This  method 
gives  a  good,  even  film  provided  that  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  waves.  If  necessary,  a  second  coat  can  be 
given  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  first  is  dry  a 
piece  of  paper  should  be  ^sted  over  all.  so  as  to 
avoid  risk  of  scratching.  The  picture  is  now  ready 
for  framing. 

A  narrow  gilt  bead  is  the  best  style  of  frame  for 
this  class  of  picture. 

A  descriptitwi  of  the  etwnplcted  article  is  next  to 
impossible,  bwt  I  can  sum  up  by  saying  that  they 
have  much  of  the  brilliancy  and  relief  of  a   tfans- 


. n  recommend  the  process  as  worthy  of  atten- 
tion by  all  classes  of  photographers.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  entrants  in  competitions  try  one  or  two 
pictures  by  thismethod;  it  will  be  fourui  that  results 
equally  as  pictorial  as  those  of  the  old  processes  are 
readily  obtainable.  Alsoatexhibitionsanddisplays. 
such  pictures  will  attract  much  greater  attention 
than  their  more  ordinary  rivals.  It  may  be  that 
they  will  even  successfully  catch  the  judge's  eye  as 
especially  deserving  an  award. 

I  feel  sure  that  professicmal  photographers  will 
Bnd  it  worth  while  to  tum  a  few  pet  negatives  into 
backed  transparencies,  either  for  show  case  or  as 
specimens  for  orders.  —  A.  P.  R. 


HANDLING  UNDEVELOPED  PLATES 
Many  operators  have  a  habit  of  taking  exposed 

Elates  out  of  the  slides  and  putting  them  in  a  plate 
ox  until  they  are  ready  to  develop.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  idea,  but  the  way  the  plates 
are  laid  in  the  box  makes  a  great  difference.  The 
first  plate  should  always  be  placed  in  the  box.  glass 
side  down.  This  prevents  the  emulsion  side  from 
cominsin  contact  with  any  chemical  dust  or  moisture 
that  may  have  been  taken  up  by  the  pulp  board  of 
which  the  box  is  made. 

When  you  lay  the  first  plate  in  the  box  glass  side 
down,  and  the  second  plate  glass  side  up.  with 
nothing  between  the  two.  you  bring  the  emulsion 
sides  of  the  two  plates  tc^ether  and  they  wilt  be 
perfectly  safe  until  you  ere  ready  to  develop  them. 

Traces  of  perspiration  and  chemical  impurities  are 
transferred  from  the  fingers  to  the  hacks  of  plates 
during  handling.  These  marks  from  handling  will 
do  no  harm  if  the  emulsion  sides  of  the  plates  are  al- 
ways packed  together.  But  if  the  first  place  is 
laid  into  a  box  emulsion  side  up.  and  the  next  plate 
the  same  way.  the  emulsion  side  of  the  first  plate 
comes  in  contact  with  the  finger  marks  on  the  glass 
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side  of  the  second  plate  and  these  marks  are  offset 
on  the  emulsion.  When  the  plate  is  developed,  the 
marks  sometimes  show  as  distinct  finger  prints  and 
sometimes  only  as  irregular  opaque  blotches.  Bare 
harKis  never  come  in  contact  with  either  the  glass  or 
the  emulsion  side  of  a  plate  in  manufacturing  or 
packing.  The  plate  makers  and  packers  wear  clean 
gloves  and  they  handle  plates  entirely  by  the  edces. 
Plates  are  always  packed  in  the  boxes  face  to  face 
and  back  to  back. 

Handle  them  the  same  way  in  your  darkroom 
and  you  will  not  have  any  of  your  negatives  ruined 
by  finger  marks.  —  Photo  Digest. 
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development.  The  effect  of  sunlight  can  be  ob- 
tained, however,  by  rraking  the  exposure  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  light  clouds:  when  the 
light  is  such  as  would  be  described  as  "bright,  hazy 
sunlight."  Then  you  can  get  good  strong  light  and 
shade  without  too  much  contrast  in  the  tores.  Mr, 
Gould's  picture  was  made  under  just  such  lighting 
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TOWERED  CITIES  H-EASE  US  THEN 

The  "vista"  arrangement  in  pictures  is  always  very 
attractive  when  it  is  handled  with  as  much  skill  as  is 
shown  in  Mr.  Samuels  striking  photograph  repro- 
duced above.  The  use  of  a  tive-times  ray  filter  with 
an  orthochromatic  plate  has  given  correct  tone 
rendering,  so  that  the  white  buildings  stand  out 
against  the  slightly  lower  toned  sky  as  realistically 
as  they  do  in  nature.  The  only  modificdtjon  we 
would  suggest  is  to  darken  the  lower  part  of  the 
print,  especially  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 
This  could  easily  be  done  in  printing  by  shading  all 
but  that  part  and  giving  it  a  little  more  exposure  to 
the  printing  light.  This  would  accentuate  the  deli- 
cate tones  in  the  distance  and  add  very  considerably 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  picture.  The  trees  in  the 
foreground  are  very  interesting  in  their  intricate  line 
arrangertKnt.  Made  in  Oakland.  California,  with  a 
6H  X  8>i  Seneca  View  camera.  Wollensak  Velosiig- 
mat.  Series  II  lens  of  Qji  inches'  focal  length,  used 
at/:i6.  exposure  i  seconds  with  a  five-times  screen. 
Standard  Orthonon  plate,  devclcq^ed  with  pyro.  print 
on  Azo.  grade  E.  No.  i. 


ACETIC  ACID  NO.  8 

Acetic  acid  No.  8  is  called  for  in  various  formulae. 

This  means  28%  to  30%  acetic  acid  to  100  parts  of 

water.     By  using  glacial  acetic  acid  which  isalnmst 

100%  strength,  we  can  reduce  the  size  of  containers 
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and  save  storage  space.  When  iS%  acid  is  needed, 
simply  dilute  is  parts  of  glacial  add  with  about 
7;  parts  of  water  by  wei^t  and  then  you  have  a 

product  that  is  purer  than  the  commercial  No.  8 
acid.  A  hydrometer  test  on  acetic  acid  is  mis- 
leading. The  hydrometer  goes  up  to  77%  strength 
and  then  falls  to  the  same  value  on  [oo%ason4J%- 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  acetic  acid  combines 
chemically  with  water  to  make  a  definite  hydrate 
known  as  ortho-acetic  acid.  Acetic  acid  dissolves 
iodine  and  in  prints  made  with  non-abrasion  de- 
velopers containing  potassium  iodide,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  iodine  is  set  free  which  dissolves 
in  the  acetic  acid  present.  This  solution  attacks 
silver  like  a  potassium  iodide  sclution  of  iodine  and 
acts  as  a  reducer  on  prints  if  they  are  left  too  long 
in  an  overworked  acid  fixing  bath. 


ILLUMINATING  IN  GENERAL 
To  the  portraitist  the  illumination  of  the  sitter  is  a 
matter  of  such  paramount  importance  that  he  very 
often  overlooks  the  very  important  question  of  the 
general  illumination  of  his  premises.  This  point  has 
been  impressed  upon  us  by  recent  visits  to  otherwise 
well-appointed  establishrrents.  where  the  very 
latest  and  best  forms  of  artificial  light  were  installed 
for  the  purposes  of  negative-making,  but  where  the 
lifting  of  the  reception-room,  and  even  of  the 
studio  itself,  were  years  behind  the  times.  The 
lighting  of  many  reception-rooms,  even  upon  a  sum- 
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,  brightly  illuminalcd  as  pmsibfe  before  making  flash- 
light eroups  or  portraits,  so  it  should  be  when  iJic 
ckectnc  liiht  is  u'ted  in  the  studio.  In  this  case  the 
retkcied  Ijiit  system  is  hardly  desirable,  as  a  rriore 
cheerful  en^ct  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
bracket  li^\ts  «iih  suitable  globes  or  shades.  With 
modern  la.-nps  the  question  of  expense  need  not 
proie  a  deterrent,  the  cost  of  current  being  reduced 
to  a  point  «htch  enables  it  in  many  districts  tocxxn- 
pete  successfully  »ith  ^s. 

The  lisd^tinfz  of  the  photoerapher's  show-window 
is.  as  a  rule.  taiHy  saiisijccory.  although  it  somC' 
times  suffers  frcm  a  »^nt  of  adaptability,  a  fixed  posi- 
tion for  the  lamps  nix  being  suitable  for  all  schemes  of 
«vido*i'-drcssiru^  A  few  starvkid  lights,  with 
suitable,  reikcting  shades,  will  often  alkiw  of  a 
stnking  cRect  bemg  obtained  with  little  trouble- 
lUuminaled  ■ignsarc  not  tsedby  the  profcssian  to  as 
lar^  an  extent  as  they-  might  be.  We  do  not  ad- 
vocate an  emuLatKn  of  the  picture-palace  style,  but  a 
tKat  transparent  si^.  with  or  without  a  pictorial 
center.  ^Tiuld  often  arrest  the  eyes  o!  those  v^ho 
»xnJd'not  notice  the  viiniknr  display,  especially  in 
cro«ckd  thoroushfarcs.  The  idea  of  iUumirtating  a 
special  Lantern  in^nbcd  with  the  words.  "When  this 
Ught  IS  bumuTO,  the  eleciric  studio  is  in  operation." 
is  rtot  a  new  one.  but  such  a  sign  ciearty  conveys  to 
the  sitter  kith  little  spat^  tirrM  that  he  will  not  be 
kept  •ai:irj2»hik  the  sludKi  is  prepared  fw  him.  — 
Br  i!i^  J ..tirniii  .y  PttMi?graphy. 


AT  THE  CASE 


H  P.  Tlkbell 


xiU    kad    .*K    to 

raid  i>[  ktiins  ihcir  ci-torr-er^  5ee  the 
y  of  their  »i^k,  \\  ir\i.>»-s  [ilkd  ».th  stained 
itii^jtird  trans- 
parencies; wiTKk'-'fts  opiTiinit  into  si:-jii  n.xk-»ork 
const r\-aii'rii:s.  hi-ai-y  cxirtjins  Fwtly  dra»Ti,  all 
helptPiT'dkeadepfesstr.^or:tct,*hi<:h:srvt  the  less 
evident  dt  "li^tin^-up  time.  »hin  tht  ili-cijofd 
and  irKliKuml  Urrps,  either  ici'  i.ir  ekttnc,  tocaUy 
prvvcnt  a  pivfer  tn^^pectnii  i-^  iNr  »i>rk  di<rJjv«\i. 
allhotish  they  are  somel!n>:s  ettrtrlive  enough  m 
shi>»  inj;  the  «vrktn^up. 
We  ci.'ntrasi  this  stjtc  W  things  with  the  sKi*- 

tr*n.-ial  dcsiiTscrs  uhuh  »e  had  ixva-^iit  tf 
visit  nxently .  \  koj  oer> t.Hin^  » as  ;-f>ft  arsi 
brif^ht.  »iil!s  ol  A  nfiitmt  tvYW.  and  jil  soitiv  ;l!M.'n- 
inuted  hy  light  rerkvttd  iivm  scwul  (itt^r-j?, 
each  irf  »hii,-h  hcM  a  ekistirr  of  i.'v>fwalt%J  txt.i  -.i; 
tilartH'nt  lamps.  I'herc  » ere  ni>  hard  sh^A"*?  a-sd  rs.^ 
telkvt  100,1  either  i[i.>(«  thesunavvsof  trx-  pl^;tu-^.■s  or 
the  s'*'^"*-'*  »hii.h  wvcrcd  tK'm,  t  tvn  n-a^;".;! 
inquiry,  we  i'ihuvJ  thii  the  fnve  ii  such  ri::;"^  »jii 
verv  rfnainaNe.  a  !*«ercisn  cv'vt'ir^  E.'ieo.tt  oiiT>r 
of  n'Ciliuni  SJTC.  excUisne  01  the  'a-.rs. 

It  IS,  ho*t'\iT,  mihi-stija:o!:x.-:-.  -.rut  :he  h  i'Tcst 


IS  n.M..S.-d      b\, 


HiSh  li,^ht  to  . 
thn"u,i;h  ihc  mm 
BK>v,-i.iiin\s.  iK«.v 

whii-h  he  IS  o»^ 

flit  by  i-hitdnn.  a.nd  <>fw. 

iuXxy     .\situ 
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This  I 


AT  THE  CASE 
a  well  arranged  a 


rw,  m  many  ways,  very 
success; J  ri^r.irc  study.  It  vTuld  have  been  better 
if  the  h^.^Lrs:  fad  not  be^  quite  so  flat,  as  there  is 
rv.i{  quite  enough  modeling  and  relief  on  the  face. 
This  mi^t  hi\e  been  remedied  by  selecting  a 
d;:icrent  ^v-l'ic  of  view,  so  that  the  li^t  was  not 
direccLy  bock  of  the  carixia.  The  dark  ar>d  com- 
parativei>  !~la:n  bucj^iround  is  a  good  feature  and 
pc-«ibiy  this  »ouki  not  have  been  available  if  a 
dirfcrent  vie»pvcit  Kid  betti  chosen.  It  is  interest- 
ira  to  note  tKic  ci^is  oicture  ^■as  made  with  a  hotne- 
r-joc  c-j—era  ta.-,;.-*  a  j  x  7  plate.  Other  data: 
R  R  Ri-j;>n:x:ltnsotS,h' inches' focal  length, 
used  at  .■  S,  L  i-.c  :rom  three  north  windows  on  a 
cki:ij>  ,ii>  ai  ic  \  M.  in  .August,  exposure  8  scc- 
(."TNii.  Cer^tra:  Par^Ortro  plate,  developed  with  M. 
Q,.  pr-j*:  on  .Vtura  ins  E  Smooth 


p:?PL\CE-\!ENTOFP0Ct5  BY  RAY  FILTER 

TSr-  o:iriai.vrrKnt  of  focus  by  the  ray  filter  is  a 
rt:Lj;''te  — a::<:r.  [-  sorre  cases  it  is  important  and 
L-.  ocS;-^  .;  ,ii.-«5  ntc  rr.acter  at  all  The  amount  of 
trK  j;^-viO.':-XT^c:si.T.T;troikdby  the  thitJaiessof  the 
r  -.irr  rjs.«.  *-;i;h  i(-o<.;Ld  be  optically  parallel  if  the 
r^.-*:  r-rtt^sc  Ar.";>.T\  ;sdemaj>Jcd.  With  the  same 
r-'nr  i"ii  lifrs.  t.S;  r.vus  for  distance  is  very  little 
■i'T^".^'^.  !>,:  :t  reaviTL-s  its  ma-ximum  error  when 
Toci;:;;:-.,^  -or  ivt.:a'.  *iied  irrages  in  copying  or  Other 
»^x■v.  U  "tn  ;.■>.■  x-^Jie  IS  stnalter  than  the  object. 
:^-  best  :?^j».v  ■.:•<  -.rv  ~.l-er  is  in  frceit  of  the  lens. 
St.t-cir.^  .ii'ir!  a^;cs  as  j  corrective.  The  use  of 
Si'ia:-."*  ■■>.,■■-?  *^.^;h  have  no  appreciable  thickiKSS 
*'.i  -eOLior  oi-r.jorj'-vnt  to  a  rr.inimum.  The  dis- 
r^ji.vr-tft  or  J  ;  .i-ts  r^Itcr  is  back«-ards  when  the 
r..:vT  IS  —-  ■-T.t  .\  •rx  k-ns  arid  it  amounts  to  abtxit 
oiv  ;hiru  o(  :,-x  :h.>..v.-Kss  of  the  glass.  On  ordinary' 
tdrsjsoifV  piccurvs  the  shiit  is  practically  u 


TWO  S  COMPANY 


1-OUIS  A.  Uyar 


able  because  of  the  depth  of  focus,  but  on  flat  plane 
copies,  the  error  is  quite  apparent  when  using  large 

TWOS  COMPANY 
A  group  of  Cwu  is  harder  to  deal  with  successfully 
than  any  larger  number  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
there  is  apt  to  be  conflicting  interest  unless  one  of 
the  two  figures  can  be  made  obviously  more  promi- 
nent than  the  other.  This  means  that  the  picture 
often  becomes  a  "genre"  because  in  the  efrort  to 
obtain  unity  of  interest  the  artist  frequently  em- 
phasizes the  occupation  rather  than  the  people  in 
the  picture  and  rnakes  both  of  them  subordinate. 
In  ■'Two's  Company"  Mr.  Dyar  has  very  cleverly 
emphasized  one  of  the  figures  by  contrast  in  lighting 
and  by  outlining  the  face  strongly  against  the  light 
background  of  the  open  doorway.  In  this  picture 
the  occupation  of  the  children  is  the  main  feature 
of  interest,  and  both  figures  are  subordir\ated  to  some 
extent.  The  laces  are  not  brought  out  clearly,  both 
are  in  shadow,  yet  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
character  and  likeness  in  the  attitudes,  and  the  sil- 
houette of  the  child  t»i  the  left  is  most  expressive. 


The  lack  of  parallelism  in  the  background  is  a  little 
disturbing.  Enlarged  from  a  ^K  x  4X  film  made 
with  a  Rexo  camera.  Cooke  anastigmat  lens  of  high 
speed  used  at  f.4.  good  light  In  June.  Print  on 
Artura  Iris  from  an  enlarged  negative. 

COPYING 
To  copy  a  line  drawing  or  an  engraving,  don't 
waste  time  with  ordinary  sensitive  materials.  Get 
a  slow  plate,  a  regular  process  plate  preferably,  and 
give  an  appropriate  exposure.  Develop  in  hydro- 
5iinon  developer.  There  are  no  half  tones  to  con- 
sider, so  develop  till  sufficient  density  is  obtained, 
and  you  will  then  have  a  sparkling  black  and  white 
negative.  If  you  develop  too  far,  you  nay  block  up 
lines  with  a  little  fog.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
rinse  a  moment  or  two  and  use  a  weak  solution  of 

Etassium  ferricyanide  and  hypo.  This  cuts  out  the 
J  and  you  arrest  action  by  washing.  If  you  prefer, 
wash  the  plate  and  then  immerse  in  some  ferricyanide 
and  hypo  mixed  according  to  the  directions  for 
Farmer  s  reducer.  If  you  have  printed  matter  on 
the  black  of  subject,  use  a  black  velvet  backing 
when  copying. 
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BY  THE  FIRESIDE 


First  Prize,  AforjAoU  February  Campetiti 


Archie  Towart 


C^VELOPING  BROMIDE    ENl-XRGEMENTS 

Bromide  enlargements  from  hard  nejjatives  are 
best  made  with  full  exposure  so  as  to  secure  detail  in 
the  highlights.  The  shadows,  ol  course,  will  be 
ox-erexposed  ar>d  wouk)  bccoire  too  dark  if  the  or- 
dinar)'  method  of  de\'elopmeni  were  used,  but  you 
can  improve  the  results  by  diluting  the  developer 
with  about  an  equal  i-olurre  of  water.  This  slows 
down  development  and  the  image  builds  up  slowly. 
The  shadows  do  not  "ninaway  '  from  the  hiahiiihts 
and  the  pxints  will  be  found  Co  be  much  more 
satisfactorv'. 


setting  is  aponjpriate  and  it  is  <J  hi^  technical 
quality.  icsarf\«rti$inevalue  would  oaturallv  be  very 
great.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  \Ir.  To- 
waft's  photograph  will  prtn-c  its  %'alue  as  an  ad- 
vertising attraction,  for  it  is  of  great  general  inter- 
est, it  ranks  hi^  as  a  pictorial  achievdnent  and  the 
aFr^Tnateness  ol  the  siting  arxl  general  technical 
quality  are  beyond  cnticism  and  the  makers  of  the 
riash  powder  are  to  be  congratulated  an  having 
secured  the  pnvikgc  of  using  a  picture  of  such  ui»- 
usually  high  quality. 


BY  THE  FIRESIDE 
In  the  February  PriK  Competition  . .  _  _  . 
for  pictures  taken  with  Meteor  Flash  Powder 
Cartridges,  organized  bv  John  G.  Marshall  of  17^1 
Atlantic  A\*enue.  BrcokivTi.  N.  Y..  the  S?o  pnre  was 
awarded  to  Archie  Towart.  Jr.  )5  Campbell  Street. 
Caldwell,  N.  }.  whose  picture  is  reproduced  on  this 
page.  The  entries  in  this  contest  were  judwd  en 
(a)  the  advertising  value  to  the  manufacturers  of 
the  flash  powder,  ^b)  general  interot.  i.ci  pictorial 
composition,  (d)  appropriateness  of  the  setting  and 
(e)  technical  quality  of  the  photiigraph.  in  all 
these  respects  Mr  Towart  s  picture  ranks  very  hii:h 
and  it  IS  our  opinion  a  v«r\  line  pnece  01  work.  .Ad- 
vertising value,  we  rwtice.  is  the  requTrert-enl  thdt  is 
placed  tirst.  but  it  seems  to  us  that  if  a  picture  pos- 
sesses general  interest,  if  it   is  well  conipoiied,   its 
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NEaATI\t  V.ARNISHES  AND  A  SUBSTITUTE 

.Although  no  practical  photographer  will  deny  the 
etficacy  of  vamish  for  presemng  muth-used  n^^ 
tives.  wntes  L.  Tennant  Woods,  in  Pholo  ^otet. 
comparatively  few  photographers  use  it.  The  prob- 
ability IS  that  there  are  many  like  myself  who  cannot 
Sliccessrully  apply  modem  commercial  varnishes. 
particularly  chose  of  the  shellac  aixl  spint  variety 
made  lor  u,-«  with  heated  negatives-  It  is  all  very 
well  ror  armchair  experts  to  tell  us  how  to  apply  iC 
but  I  rKitice  that  n-ost  of  them  always  make  the  be- 
whiskered  joke  about  more  of  the  vamish  going 
down  the  CLUt-sleeve  or  the  arm  than  upen  the 
rilm  01"  trie  negative. 

\  jmishina  with  me  is  a  necessity,  as  1  frcqu^tty 
tjke  hi-inJrtiis  of  silver  prints  from  one  rK^tive  in 
all  kinds  Ol  weather,  and  1  ha'.-e  found  that,  however 
cartiul  one  mav  be  w  ith  an  unvarnished  or  otherwise 


unprepared  negative,  it  is  imptKsible  to  proceed  very 
far  with  the  printing  without  silver  stains  appearing 
on  the  negative. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  oFthose  methods  which 
enable  one  to  specially  treat  a  negative  while  it  is  wet, 
so  that  it  will  dry  in  a  state  quite  impervious  to 
silver  stains,  scratches,  or  other  kinds  of  damage,  and 
as  some  such  methods  do  not  appear  to  be  generally 
known,  not  being  found  in  ordinary  text  or  reference 
books,  the  formulae  and  mode  of  using  may  be  of 
service  to  those  who,  like  myself,  look  upon  the 
commercial  varnishes  as  a  kind  of  anathema. 

ajellac  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  bases  for 
varnish,  and  pn^Hy  the  most  widely  used,  but  I 
prefer  it  in  a  %'alery  solution  in  which  the  drained 
neMtive  may  be  soaked.    My  formula  is: 

Orange  shellac S  oz. 

Water i  pt. 

Dissolve  the  borax  in  the  water  by  boiling,  add  the 
shellac  broken  up  in  small  pieces,  and  keep  hot  until 
all  is  dissolved.  Then  filter,  or  allow  to  stand  for 
some  days  and  pour  off  the  clear  part  from  any  sedi- 
ment. The  fresher  the  shellac,  and  the  longer  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  after  mixing,  the  belter  and  clearer 
will  be  the  varnish.  If  the  color  is  objected  to.  the 
same  amount  of  bleached  lac  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  shellac. 

The  negative,  being  drained  after  washing,  is 
placed  in  the  mixture  and  rocked  just  as  if  the  solu- 
Cir«i  were  a  developing  or  fixing  bath.  After  about 
fifteen  minutes'  soaking,  the  negative  is  taken  out. 
the  glass  side  is  wipied  dry.  and  the  plate  is  then  set 
aside  to  drain  and  dry  in  the  rack.  If  the  negative 
has  been  allowed  to  dry  before  varnishing,  the  water 
vamish  may  be  painted  on  with  a  soft  brush.  None 
of  the  troubles  associated  with  hot  varnishing  willbe 
met  with,  and  a  good  hard  and  lasting  coating  will  be 
the  result. 

Lately  I  have  been  in  favor  of  specially  treating 
the  film  with  tannic  acid  and  alum,  in  order  to  make 
the  film  tough  and  parchment-like,  the  following 
bath  being  used  for  the  purpose: 

Tannic  acid M  dr. 

Water 8  oz. 

The  negative  is  washed  well  after  fixing,  and 
immersed  for  four  minutes  —  no  leaiger  —  in  the 
above  mixture,  the  dish  being  rocked  all  the  time 
so  as  to  insure  uniformity  in  action.  The  negative 
appears  to  darken  a  little  and  become  more  brilliant, 
and  the  film  glass-like  to  the  touch.  Uisthenwashed 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  dried  as  usual.  If  the 
negative  is  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  the  bath 
the  film  may  buckle  at  the  edges  and  perhaps  leave  the 
glass  supF>ort.  The  solution  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again  until  exhausted,  and  the  film  is  made  so 
hard  that  water  may  be  poured  over  the  surface  and 
wiped  off  again  without  injury. 


INTERESTED 

We  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  reproduce 
the  winning  picture  in  the  March  competition  or- 
gnized  by  John  G.  Marshall  for  users  of  Meteor 
Flash  powders  and  cartridges  and  Meteor  Photo 
Chemicals.  The  winner  in  this  March  competition 
is  Mr.  R.  A.  Barber  of  Elyria.  Ohio,  and  his  pic 
ture.  though  r\ot.  perhaps,  strikingly  original  as 
regards  subject  and  arrangement,  is  an  excellent  otic 
both  technically  and  pictorially.     It  is  a  very  de- 


l^^■ERESTED  R.  A.  Barber 

FirJl  Prize.  Marshall  March  Competitiort 

lightful  genre  study  of  a  little  girl  looking  at  pic- 
tures with  her  toys  and  dolls  close  at  hand.  The 
subject  is  one  that  has  bem  used  often  but  it  has 
been  handled  very  well  in  tWs  case,  and  the  lighting 


MAKING  ENLARGEMENTS 
To  begin  with,  one  must  have  a  good  sound  lan- 
tern. witTi  a  condenser  that  will  cover  the  plate;  not 
necessarily  an  elaborate  one.  but  one  that  is  strongly 
made  of  seasoned  wood,  does  not  leak  at  the  comers, 
and  whose  illumir\ant  is  optically  centered.  AspecJal 
enlarging  objective  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
because  any  good  quarter-plate  lens  of  not  more 
than  ^i4  inches  will  do  all  that  is  required.  As  the 
lens  has  no  rack  and  pinion,  it  is  preferable  to  have 
a  rackwork  frame  on  the  lantern  itself,  in  order  to 
facilitate  focusing.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
merely  rely  on  the  sliding  telescopic  tubes  generally 
fitted  in  the  cheaper  patterns;  but  fine  adjustment 
with  these  alone  is  almost  impossible,  so  that  the 
sli^t  extra  cost  of  the  rackwork  on  the  lantern  is 
well  worth  having. 

My  own  lantern  has  merely  the  base  fitted  thus,  as 
I  use  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  lens,  which  happens 
to  be  a  good  one.  The  ccndensers  also  should  be 
good,  thni^  I  don't  fancy  condensers  vary  so  much 
in  quality  as  they  are  supposed  to  do.  but  they 
should  be  fairly  free  from  bubbles. 

"The  illuminant  for  those  who  have  no  electricity 
is  a  knotty  problem.  Those  who  have  gas  of  course 
can  do  no  better  than  rely  upon  the  incandescent 
mantle:  the  ordirwry  upright  pattern  is  the  most 
used.  It  gives  an  excellent  light,  but  has  the  un- 
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necessary  cue  a  small  quantity  of  sulphite  of  soda 
and  a  little  potassium  bromide. 

It  will  keep  in  solution  and  remain  good  for  four 
days,  after  which  it  turns  pink,  and  loses  its  power  as 
a  developer. 

Rodinal  is  very  useful  as  a  single-solution  de- 
veloper in  the  concentrated  form,  to  which  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  water  to  form  a  working  solution. 

It  does  fK>t.  however,  produce  such  a  rich  tone  as 
amidol .  but  for  some  subjects  of  a  delicate  nature  it  is 
admirably  suited. 

Whatever  developer  is  selected,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  it  should  be  used,  in  order  to  cover  the 
paper  in  the  dish;  otherwise  it  will  not  flow  evenly 
over  the  surface,  and  patches  caused  by  uneven  de- 
velopment will  result. 

Six  ounces  of  solution  should  be  used  for  a  loby  iz 
enlargement. 

The  paper,  when  taken  from  the  easel  or  screen, 
should  be  laid  carefully  in  the  dish,  and  then  flooded 
with  water,  or  even  slid  into  the  water  which  has  been 
previously  placed  there. 

Air  bubbles  are  often  a  source  of  annoyance,  and 
therefore  large  sizes  of  paper  should  be  allowed  a 
^full  minute  to  soak  before  pouring  on  the  developer. 
*  As  so  many  workers  find  it  exc^dingly  difficult  to 
judge  when  development  is  complete  by  red  light, 
pains  should  be  taken  to  see  that  there  is  plenty  of  it. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  have  good  light 
to  work  by  when  developing  enlargements. 

There  is  no  risk  of  foggirig  the  paper  if  good 
Quality  ruby  glass  is  useoT  The  image  should  be 
developed  fully,  and  then  held  up  to  the  light,  and 
its  density  judged  by  looking  through  the  paper. 
The  fbcing  bath  has  a  slight  tendency  to  darken  the 
image,  thereby  irKreasing  the  contrast,  so  that 
development  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  —  G.  E. 
C.  Morris. 


CX)PY1NG  AND  ENLARGING  IN  ONE  OPERA- 
TION WITH  A  BOX  CAMERA 

Copying  a  photograph  is  usually  accomplished 
either  by  buying  a  special  camera  with  a  special 
lens  or  by  paying  a  professional  to  do  it.  Both 
courses  arc  expensive  to  those  whose  "hobby-money" 
is  limited. 

My  copying  is  done  with  a  box  camera  at  a  cost 
of  ten  cents  and  a  little  ingenuity. 

A  piece  of  ground-glass  was  purchased  of  the 
standard  size  of  the  plates  taken  by  the  camera 
(quarter-plate)  at  a  cost  of  fourpence.  and  this  was 
ntted  into  the  space  in  the  camera  usually  occupied 
by  the  first  plate.  The  lens  was  simply  one  of  the 
focusing  lenses  of  a  five-shilling  magic  lantern, 
temporarily  fixed  on  to  the  front  of  the  camera  by  a 
piece  of  plasticine.  Having  fixed  the  lens  on  to.  and 
the  ground-glass  into,  the  camera,  the  head  was 
focu%d  upon  the  ground-glass  in  the  ordinary  way. 
In  the  writer's  case  the  image  was  in  sharp  focus  when 
the  camera  was  about  j  K^inches  from  the  subject. 
The  exact  position  of  the  camera  was  then  marked, 
the  grouno-glass  removed  and  a  plate  inserted,  the 
camera  returned  to  its  former  position,  and  the 
exposure  made. 

The  exposure  given  must  vary,  of  course,  with  the 
intensity  of  the  Tight;  but  in  the  particular  case  in 
Question  the  exposure  was  two  minutes  indoors  on  a 
dull  day.  A  window  was  on  one  side  at  a  distarKe  of 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  original,  while  a 
reflrotor  was  arranged  on  the  opposite  side.  Con- 
trary to  my  expectation,  the  lenses  used  appear  to 


have  good  covering  power  except  at  the  edges;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  portrait,  a  little  falling  off  near  the 
edges  is  unimportant. 

it  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  method  may  be  of 
much  use  to  those  who  have  a  lantern  from  which  the 
lens  can  be  temporarily  removed.  They  may  have 
photographs  which  they  value,  but  in  which  the 
fiaces  are  rather  small,  and  they  would  like  perhaps 
one  face  enlarged  and  made  a  picture  of  in  itself 
but  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  a  proper  camera  or 
the  cost  of  having  the  work  done  by  a  professkmal 
photographer. 

It  is  possible  also  to  enlaiige  to  a  respectable  size 
with  a  box  camera  photographs  of  small  flowers, 
living  creatures,  valuable  postage  stamps  and  knick- 
knacks,  which  in  the  usual  way  may  be  insignificant 
when  seen  on  a  small  plate  and  among  a  lot  of  others. 

The  method,  of  course,  is  not  limited  to  a  camera 
with  a  single  lens.  A  frierKl  of  the  writer,  having  a 
magazine  camera  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  tried 
the  objective  from  another  lantem  with  equal  suc- 
cess. —  Photography, 


MEASURING  FOCAL  LENGTli 

From  time  to  time  we  are  asked  for  a  pimple 
method  of  measuring  the  focal  length  of  a  lens.  We 
can  do  this  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  tfvat  the 
shift  in  focal  planes  from  infinite  focus  to  the  fpcus 
for  equal  size  is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lai$: 

The  best  camera  to  use  for  this  test  is  a  view  camera 
that  has  considerable  bellows  extension  arid,  fpf  ihe 
infinity  focus,  select  some  quite  distant  object,  sudi 
as  a  diurch  steeple  or  anything  that  has  distinct 
lines  to  focus  on.  Make  a  mark  on  the  carnera 
bed  showing  the  position  of  the  back  staridard  of  the 
camera  and  then,  without  moving  the  position  pf  the 
front  standard  (the  one  carrying  the  lens),  re-foous 
on  a  card  on  which  is  drawn  a  target  of  some  definite 
size  smaller  than  the  size  of  the  plate.  The  inch 
markings  on  a  graduated  ruler  woukl  be  very  suitf 
able.  Whatever  is  selected,  focus  it  very  accurately 
till  the  groundglass  image  is  exactly  the  same  size 
as  the  object  focused.  Mark  the  position  of  the 
back  standard  again  and  the  distance'  between  the 
two  marks  is  the  exact  focal  length  of  the  lens...  It 
makes  no  differerKe  where  the  optical  o^ter  is 
located,  whether  it  is  between  the  glasses,  in  the 
glasses  or  entirely  outside  the  lens  itself.  The  at* 
tempt  to  measure  focal  length  from  the  optical 
center  of  the  lens  necessitates  the  use  of  supplanen- 
tary  apparatus  to  locate  this  point  accurately.  At- 
tempts to  check  up  the  manufacturer's  speed  ratings 
usually  fail  because  the  actual  focal  length  of  the 
individual  lens  must  be  found  and  lenses  are  very 
seldom  listed  quite  accurately.  Even  with  the 
most  careful  workmanship,  there  is  a  variation  from 
the  focus  listed  that  may  be  as  much  as  about 
three  per  cent.  Equally  important  is  the  necessity 
for  accurate  measurement  of  effective  aperture 
diameter  which  must  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
measurement  of  focal  length  to  get  the  stop  diameter 
correctly.  The  actual  diameter  of  stops  is  correct 
only  on  single  lenses  with  the  diaphragm  in  front  of 
the  lens. 


To  copy  a  sepia  print  and  produce  a  negative  with 
good  contrasts  and  correct  values  is  not  a  task  for  a 
ray  filter.  It  is  much  better  to  use  a  panchromatic 
plate  without  any  filter  at  alL 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REVIEW 

KJ  WAU.F.CS..F.R  P.a 
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light  in  all.  the  idea  of  these  color«d  stripa  is 
that  they  will  show  the  cotor-aottitivowss  of  ortho 
andpanchre;4ate3.  The  wtx^  transmits  the  ult(»- 
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Plain  Paper.  —  L.  Reicher  gives  the  following 
method  of  making  plain  or  salted  paper.  WelU 
sized  paper  may  be  used,  or  any  paper  may  be  sized 
with: 

Arrowroot 2  g    1.55  gr. 

Water.  « 1000  ccm        16  oz. 

Make  the  arrowroot  into  a  thin  cream  with  a  little 
of  the  water  and  add  with  constant  stirring  to  the 
remainder  of  the  water,  which  should  be  boiling. 
Boil  for  five  minutes  and  allow  to  cool.  The  paper 
can  be  floated  on  this  for  several  minutes  and  then 
hung  up  to  dry.    When  dry  paint  with  the  following : 

Gjpric  chloride 18  g    138  gr. 

Giun  arable 18  g    138  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm    16  oz. 

To  this  may  be  added  a  few  drops  of  %}i  per  cent 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate;  the  more  of  this 
used,  the  greater  the  contrasts.  The  paper  should 
be  again  dried  and  then  painted  with  or  floated  on : 

Silver  nitrate 128  g    083    gr. 

Qtricacid 58g    445    gr. 

Gum  arable 4g     31    gr. 

Water 1000    ccm    16    oz. 

Dry  rapidly.  After  insolation  the  print  should 
be  washed  and  toned  in  a  borax  gold  bath,  and  fixed 
in  10  per  cent  hypo  {Lux,  iqiq;  Phot,  Welt,,  iqiq, 
33,  1 1 ).  The  adaiticn  of  copper  salts  to  printing- 
out  emulsions  skws  the  paper  enonnously  and  gives 
very  harsh  contrasts.  Nickel  and  uranium  salts 
act  in  the  same  way. 

Printing  Out  Transparencies  —  P.  Hanneke 
recommends  the  following  for  making  lantern 
slides  and  transparencies  or  opab : 

Gelatine 85  g    sqS  gr. 

Water 810 ccm  ij^az. 

Allow  the  gelatine  to  soak  for  30  minutes,  melt  in 
a  water  bath  at  50*  C.  (122*  F.).  and  filter  through 
linen.  The  glass  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  i  per 
cent  solution  of  sodium  silicate  and  dried.  To  the 
gelatine  solution  add : 

Salt,  pure 5-5  g    4^  gr. 

Then  add: 

Silver  nitrate 38,36  g    268  gr. 

Water i<>o  ccm    2K  oz. 

Qtric  add 8.2  g     ^7  gr. 

Heat  the  mixture  to  50"  C  and  filter  through  finen 
and  then  coat  the  glass  (Phot.  Chron.,  iqiq.  |o). 
The  trouble  with  all  printlng-out  formulas  for  &ass 
is  that  unless  one  has  a  special  registering  printing 
frame,  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  the  depth  of 
printing,  and  this  must  be  very  deep  for  lantern 
slides,  or  ebe  the  image  is  wanting  In  density  when 
projected.  The  only  advantage  is  that  the  image 
appears  more  like  a  stain  than  a  silver  image,  as  the 
grain  is  so  fine;  but  as  equally  good  results  would  be 
obtained  by  using  one  of  the  ordinary  developed 
chloride  eimilsion  plates,  there  is  not  much  real  gain. 

Cyanotype  or  Blueprints  —  **Anon"  points  out 
that  with  ordinary  blueprint  or  ferroprussiate  paper 
the  shadows  are  heavy,  and  there  is  general  want  of 
gradation  in  the  print.  If.  however,  the  double 
transfer  paper  usecl  in  carbon  printing,  or  any  otlier 
gelatinized  paper,  be  used,  much  better  results  are 
secured.    A  usual  formula  for  the  sensitizer  is: 

Iron-ammonio<itrate.  green.  ...150  g     ii5gr. 

Water 1000  ccm     16  oz. 

Potassium  ferricyanide 35  g    z6q  gr. 

Apply  with  a  brush  and  dry  as  rapidly  as  possible 
(//.  Prog.  Foto.,  iq2i.  244).  As  this  paper  is  used 
generally  for  line  work,  such  as  plans,  the  want  of 


flradation  is  of  no  moment,  in  fact  is  an  advantage. 
The  idea  of  using  gelatine  is  not  new  and  dextrine 
has  also  been  suggested;  but  does  anyone  want  to 
print  an  ordinary  negative  in  cyanotype?  A  blue 
image  is  wanted  in  three-color  work,  but  then  the 
simplest  way  is  to  make  a  black  silver  image  and 
tone  with  a  cyanotype  mixture. 

Iron  Mordanting  for  Dye-toning  —  J.  I. 
Crabtree  has  patented  the  use  of  colloidal  ferric 
hydroxide  as  a  mordant  for  dyes  in  images.  Prac- 
tically he  converts  the  silver  image  into  the  usual 
cyanotype  blue  image  by  first  forming  silver  ferro- 
cyanide  and  toning  mxxc  with  iron  alum  and  bromide, 
or  direct  by  iron  £uum  and  ferricyanide.  The  ferric 
hydroxide  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate or  caustic.  The  alizarin  dyes  in  acetic  or 
ammoniacal  solution  are  specially  suitable  (U.  S,  Pat, 
1. 389,742,  1921).  This  rather  recalb  Lewishon's 
patents  (i. 071. 559.  IQ13  and  1,126.495.  JQij). 
In  which  d  cyanotype  image  was  obtained,  dyed  and 
treated  with  silver  nitrate.  In  this  case  basic  ferric 
nitrate  and  silver  ferricyanide  would  be  obtained. 
But  Lewisohn  recoated  three  times  with  the  cyano- 
type mixture  for  the  three  colors.  S.  J.  Carter 
(Brit.  J,  Phot.,  1898.  45,  445)  used  the  cyanotype 
process  with  subsequent  treatment  of  the  Image 
with  caustic  alkali  to  form  ferric  hydroxide  and  dyed 
up  with  the  alizarins,  for  obtaining  colored  prints  on 
fabrics.  As  the  hydroxide  was  treated  in  this  case 
with  sodium  phosphate  there  was  probably  also 
some  ferric  phosphate  formed,  and  this  increased  the 
brilliancy  of  the  prints.  For  those  who  want  to 
ornament  household  linens  and  fiabrics.  Carter's 
process  is  well  worth  attention: 

Pbtassium  bichromate 0.025  g    0.175  gr- 

Iron  alum i.25g    8.75  gr. 

Oxalic  acid 2  g        21  gr. 

Pbtassium  ferricyanide i  g  7  gr. 

Anunonia  alum. 5  g       35  gr. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  10% i  ccm    i  minim 

Water 1000  ccm        16  oz. 

Immerse  the  fabric  for  3  or  4  minutes  and  dry, 
print  and  wash  and  then  treat  with  caustic,  phos- 
phate and  dye.  F.  Dommer  (D.  R.  Pat.,  114.923, 
1899)  patented  the  use  of  Iron  nitroprusside  arid 
subsequent  treatment  with  alizarin  and  other  dyes. 

AuTOCHROME  EXPOSURES  —  C.  Schltz  has  used 
the  Imperial  exposure  meter  for  detennining  the 
duration  of  exposure  for  autochrome  work  and  has 
found,  assuming  the  H.  &  D.  speed  of  the  plate  to  be 
2.5,  about  one-sixth  of  an  ordinary  plate,  that  at /:7 
the  exposure  Is  exactly  the  time  required  for  the 
paper  to  darken  to  the  standard  tint.  This  method 
is.  of  course,  applicable  to  other  makes  of  exposure 
meters,  in  which  sensitive  paper  is  used,  as  one  has 
merely  to  place  any  number  on  the  movable  scale  in 
any  position,  read  off  the  time  against  2.5  and  find 
the  diaphragm  number  corresponding  to  the  same. 
Schltz  uses  supplementary  Wratten  K-i  filter  for 
one-fourth  of  the  exposure  (Bull.  Soc.  franc.  Phot., 
1921.  68.  321). 

A  New  Process  of  Color  Photography  — 
Under  the  above  caption  L.  P.  Qerc  describes  briefly 
a  process  patented  by  L.  Didier.  the  inventor  of  the 
pinatype  process,  for  obtaining  color  prints  from 
autochrome  negatives,  that  is  unreversed  auto- 
chromes,  which  obviously  are  negatives  in  comple- 
mentary colors,  on  a  sensitive  film  or  several  films, 
so  that  there  is  formed  at  each  point  a  complemen- 
tary color  to  that  in  the  negative,  so  that  the  print  is 
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in  the  colors  of  the  subject.  The  inventor  sets  forth 
the  conditions  to  be  mlfUled  as  follows:  the  three 
series  of  reactions,  each  corresponding  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  primary  color,  should  be  chemically 
and  optically  independent;  fixation  should  be  pos* 
sible  tor  the  three  sensitive  films  by  a  single  reagent. 
or  at  any  rate,  by  reagents  which  can  be  mixed  to- 
gether. The  leuco  compounds  of  certain  dyes  alone. 
or  in  a  mixture  with  other  substances,  are  sensitive 
particularly  to  rays  complementary  to  the  colors 
which  the  compoimds  assume  on  exposure  to  light. 
For  the  production  of  yellow,  other  reactions  may  be 
employed,  taking  place  only  under  the  influence  of 
the  blue-violet  rays.  Fixing  is  to  be  effected  in  a 
solution  of  monochloracetic  acid  with  addition  of 
stannous  chloride  {Fr,  Pat.  924.141.  iqiq;  Brit.  J, 
Phot.,  mil.  69, 16;  Sci.  Tech.  Ind.  Phot.,  iqii.  2.  ii) 
In  the  face  of  this  meagre  abstract  it  is  impossible 
to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  process.  But  as 
regards  novelty  one  may  be  permitted  to  generally 
question  it.  Meister.  Lucius &Bruning  (D.  R.Pat, 
160.771,  iqo4;  Eng.  Pat.,  4.004.  1004)  introduced  a 
process,  which  they  called  pinachromy.  in  which 
teuco.  or  colorless,  bases  of  oves  were  suspended  in 
collodion  and  sensitized  with  nitro-mannite.  etc.. 
which  acted  as  a  catalyst.  The  leuco  compounds  of 
setocyanin  for  blue,  of  rhodamin  for  red  and  of 
flavanilin  for  yellow  were  used,  and  monochloracetic 
acid  as  a  fixing  agent.  It  is  true  that  in  pinachromy 
three  separate  sensitive  surfaces  were  used,  that  is 
to  say.  after  the  one  image  was  obtained  a  second 
coating  was  applied,  and  then  the  third,  with  an  in* 
sulating  coat  in  between  each  layer.  Didier  applies 
the  sensitive  compounds  in  three  separate  layers  be- 
fore printing,  using  insulating  coats.  It  must  be 
remembered  at  this  date.  1004.  there  was  no  call 
for  a  one-film  sensitive  surface,  as  there  was  practi- 
cally no  screen^late  available,  the  Joly-McDonoush 
being  dead.  The  process  was  withdrawn,  as  the 
mults  were  not  permanent  in  light. 

The  Action  of  Soluble  Iodides  on  Plates  — 
F.  F.  Renwick  points  out  that  an  exposed  plate  may 
be  treated  with: 

Sodium  or  potassium  iodide 10  g    77  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 10  g    77  gr. 

Sodium  or  potassium  sulphocyanide  30  g  iii  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm.     16  oz. 

It  is  then  possible  to  develop  in  a  strong  white 
light  by  the  use  of: 

Amidol 5  g    lo  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate  cryst. 100  g      1  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 50  g    >^oz. 

Water 1000  ccm     10  or. 

The  sulphocyanide  in  the  iodizing  bath  may  be 
replaced  by  a  like  quantity  of  hypo,  if  the  plate  be 
not  exposed  to  white  light  before  development.  The 
addition  of  formakiehyde.  sodium  acetate,  etc..  is 
advantageous  as  hardening  agents,  to  prevent  the 
softening  action  of  the  sulphocyanide.  and  an  addi- 
tion of  I  to  2  per  cent  of^  potassium  bromide  pre- 
serves the  delicate  half-tones.  The  solution  should 
be  used  at  i3*  to  15*  C  (55*  50*  F )  Other  de- 
vebptng  agents,  except  hydrochinon.  may  be  used, 
but  the  above  is  the  best,  and  development  takes 
about  ten  minutes.  Renwick  found  that  the  iodizing 
bath  made  the  silver  salts  strongly  red-sensitive,  as 
did  a  I  riooo  to  i :  10.000  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  (Phot.  J.,  ton.  61.  11).  Renwick  (Hurter 
Memorial  Lecture.  J.  S.  C  /..  1020.  39.  156  T)  gave 
a  very  good  and  exhaustive  summary  of  the  action 
of  iodides  on  stiver  bromide  emulsions  with  a  very 
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complete  bibliography.  Poitevin.  In  1850*  used  the 
desmsitizing  properties  of  potassium  iodide  to  obtain 
positives  di rect  in  the  camera.  R.  Freund  (D. R.  PoL 
^^J'775»  I0p8)  patented  the  "Aktinla"  process  for 
developing  in  white  light  by  treatment  of  the  exposed 
plate  with  4  per  cent  of  iodide,  but  this  was  not  a 
success,  because  he  used  an  unsuitable  devek)per. 

Red  Sensitiveness  with  Iodide  —  Renwick  s 
note,  see  above,  as  to  the  action  of  iodide  in  raving 
red-smsitiveness  called  forth  a  statement  by  K.  B. 
Archey  {Phot.  J.,  loii.  61.  235)  that  this  pheno> 
menon  was  met  with  when  making  emulsions  for 
positive  cine  work,  when  an  unusual  amount  of  iodide 
was  accidentally  used;  and  I  have  met  with  it  under 
like  circumstances  even  when  quite  small  quantities 
of  iodide  are  used;  it  woukl  seem  to  be  dependent  on 
the  particular  method  of  making  the  emulsion.  S. 
E.  Sieppard  has  examined  many  convrercial  plates. 
exposing  them  in  the  spectrojgraph  before  and  after 
treatment  with  iodide,  and  fvids  that  the  action  is 
entirely  specific,  and  confined  to  particular  makes  of 
plates  (Phot.  J.,  iqiz,  62,  88). 

Metol  Poisoning  —  B.  HoUins  states  that  he  has 
been  a  martyr  to  this  trouble  for  many  years  and 
has  at  last  (oand  a  remedy,  after  trying  "every 
ointment  and  treatment,  including  the  medical 
baths  at  Harrogate,  without  any  result.**  A  solu- 
tion of  4  oz.  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  20  oz.  of  boilir^ 
water  is  made,  and  the  hands  placed  in  the  same 
for  15  minutes,  or  until  the  water  becomes  cool,  and 
all  the  itching  of  the  skin  disappears.  The  hands 
are  then  thoroughly  dried  and  the  following  oint- 
ment well  rubbed  in: 

Ichthyol 10  gr. 

Lanoline 40  gr. 

Boric  acid 40  gr. 

Vaseline 30  gr. 

This  should  be  applied  well  three  times  a  day. 
When  using  metol4iYdrochinon  developer  a  dish, 
containing  20  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  20  oz.  of 
water,  is  placed  alongside  the  devek)ping  dish  and 
the  hands  immersed  therein  before  and  after  de- 
velopment {Brit.  J.  PhoL,  10*^.  69.  71). 

Flashlight  Burns  —  The  same  writer,  HoUins. 
states  that  through  the  slipping  of  a  fkshlamp  he 
had  his  harkd  and  arm  terribly  burnt,  and  being 
some  miles  from  a  hospital  he  was  taken  into  a  farm- 
house, where  the  farmer  s  wife  applied  a  cold  poultice 
of  3  or  4  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda  grated  with 
raw  potato.  The  pain  went  in  five  minutes  and 
there  was  no  further  trouble.  The  poultice  was 
kept  on  for  two  days  and  then  the  parts  smeared 
with  zinc  ointment  until  the  skin  tiealed.  which 
happened  in  a  week  (Brit.  J.  PhoL,  tqiz,  69,  6q). 

This  is  a  very  old  household  remedy,  which  recalb 
childhood  troubles  with  fireworks.  The  best  remedy 
for  bums,  and  scakls.  is  the  prompt  application  01 
10  per  cent  solution  of  picric  add.  The  pain  dis- 
appears almost  immediately,  and  repeated  applica- 
tion and  keeping  the  parts  wet  will  soon  heal  them 
up.  The  only  disadvantage  is  that  the  skin  is 
temporarily  badly  stained. 

A  New  Ultra  Violet  Absorbent  —  F.  F.  Ren- 
wick demonstrated  the  action  of  a  new  filter  for 
absorbing  the  ultra-violet,  made  with  aoetamino> 
quinolin.  This  is  a  colorless  con^xxmd  and  with 
but  little  fluorescerKC.  and  has  a  more  complete 
absorption  (Phot.  J.,  IQ22.  62.  111).    Aesculin  has 
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always  been  the  absorbent  hitherto  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  very 
expensive,  fluorescing  very  strongly,  and  rapidly 
turning  brown  on  exposure  to  light.  It  can  only  be 
properly  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  ammonia,  and  it 
came  almost  entirely  from  Germany.  Kopp  & 
Joseph  (D.  R.  Pat.,  253.334.  iqi  i)  claimed  the  use  of 
coumarin  derivatives  containing  hydroxyl.  amino, 
carboxyl  or  benzol  rings  as  ultra-violet  light  absorb- 
ers. The  manufacture  of  acetaminoquirK>lin  is 
described  by  Miss  Hamer  (J,  Chem,  Soc.  1921. 
119,  1433). 

E>EPTH  Development  —  O.  N4ente  wrote  to 
Liippo-Cramer  that  whoi  using  the  safranin  desen- 
sitizing process  with  some  commercial  orthochro- 
matic  plates,  of  the  non-filter  type,  he  had  found 
that  no  image  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  film,  but 
that  a  vigorous  one  could  be  seen  next  the  glass. 
Liippo-Cramer  has  looked  into  this  matter  and  finds 
that  when  tartrazin  and  pinasafrol.  tetramethylsa- 
franin.  are  mixed  together  in  certain  proportion  they 
arrest  development  on  the  surface,  and  this  par- 
ticularly occurs  if  I  per  cent  of  bromide  be  present  in 
the  developer  (  Phot.  Ind.,  1921,  1023).  In  a  later 
communication  LOppo-Cramer  returns  to  this  sub- 
ject and  finds  that  with  emulsions  dyed  with  tartra- 
zin. some  combination  is  formed  with  safranin.  which 
prevents  the  penetration  of  the  latter  into  the  gela- 
tine and  therefore  the  desensitizing  effect  is  not  pro- 
duced. Filter  yellow  (Hoechst)  nas  not  this  cnect 
and  is  the  better  dye  to  use  for  making  self-screened 
plates  (Phot.  Ind.,  1922. 27).  This  is  only  the  second 
time  that  depth  development  has  been  noticed,  the 
first  being  with  Balagny  s  amidol  developer,  made 
with  sulpl^te  neutralized  with  sulphite  lye  (Bull.  Soc, 
franc  Phot.  1912,  59.  289;  Brit.  J.  Phot.,  1912,  59. 
783.804). 

A  New  (?)  Desensitizing  Process  —  H.  Bossel 
describes  his  new  process  of  daylight  development, 
in  which  safranin  and  some  aniline  dyes  are  mixed 
with  the  developer,  and  the  plate  transferred  by 
means  of  an  opaque  cloth  to  the  tray  in  daylight; 
then,  after  about  one  minute,  the  development  may 
be  watched  by  daylight.  Bossel  is  careful  to  give 
the  chemical  name  of  the  Hoechst  dye  he  uses,  the 
sodium  salt  of  naphthionic  acid  and  beta-naphthol 
and  disulphonic  acid  (Phot.  Ind.,  1922,  72).  This  is 
nothing  more  than  a  reversion  to  the  old  coxin  and 
like  processes  (See  This  Journal.  1921'.  651)  plus 
safranin.  as  the  above  long  chemical  term  is  merely 
descriptive  of  crocein  scarlet,  or  fast  red.  or  azorubin. 

The  Triadochrome  Color  Process  —  J.  F. 
Shepherd  has  introduced,  under  this  name,  a  pro- 
cess of  printing  from  the  usual  tri-color  negatives. 
The  red  print  is  made  by  the  carbon  process  on  a 
celluloid  support.  The  blue  print  is  made  on  trans- 
fer bromide  paper,  or  toned  oy  the  usual  cyanotype 
method  and  fixed  in  a  special  bath  that  gives  it  the 
correct  blue-green  shade.  It  is  then  squeegeed  into 
contact  with  the  red  print  and  after  about  an  hour  the 
paper  stripped  off.  leaving  the  red  and  blue  impres- 
sions on  the  celluloid.  The  yellow  impression  is  made 
on  ordinary  bromide  paper  and  toned  yellow  by  a 
special  combined  toning  and  bleaching  bath.  This 
in  turn  is  soueegeed  to  the  blue  plus  red  print  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  dry.  when  the  celluloid  can  be 


stripped,  leaving  the  colored  result  on  the  paper.  A 
small  test  chart  of  red.  yellow  and  blue  with  white  is 
provided  and  is  included  in  every  negative,  and  thus 
in  making  the  prints  the  operator  has  a  standard  to 
work  to  (Brit.  J.  Phot..  1922. 69.  Col.  Phot.  Supp.,  16. 
8). 

Iron  and  Uranium  Toning  —  A.  Cobenzl  sug- 
gests that  to  preserve  the  whites  of  the  pictures  in 
these  processes,  the  silver  images  should  be  bleached 
in  a  weak  ammoniacal  ferricyanide  bath,  well  washed 
and  then  toned  in  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  or 
uranium  nitrate,  slightly  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  A  one-solution  uranium  toner  consists 
of: 

Uranium  nitrate  or  acetate 0.5  per  cent. 

Potassium  oxalate 1  per  cent 

Hydrocliloric  acid  c.  p i  per  cent 

Potassium  ferricyanioe 0.2  percent 

Then  well  wash  for  a  short  time  (Phot.  Rund,. 
192 1.  57.  219) 

The  research  laboratory  of  //  Progresso  FotO" 
grafico  recommends  the  following  for  permanent 
brown  or  red  tones,  particularly  for  sketch  por- 
traits: 

Uranium  nitrate 0.4  per  cent 

Nitric  acid,  c.p o.5percent 

Potassium  ferricyanide 0.5  percent 

Rinse  and  fix  in: 

Hypo 10  per  cent 

Sodium  acetate 5  per  cent 

Glacial  acetic  acid 2  per  cent 

Finally  wash  (//  Prog.  Foto.,  192 1,  28.  i40-  The 
method  of  using  an  ammoniacal  ferricyanide  bath  and 
subsecpent  treatment  with  the  metal,  as  suggested 
by  Cobenzl.  was  given  by  Namias  in  1891,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  recommended;  the  use  of  the  oxa- 
late was  suggested  by  Sedlaczek  in  1906. 

Artigue  or  Velour  Paper.  —  This  paper,  which 
about  1 894  was  all  the  rage  in  England,  is  practically 
a  gum-bichromate  paper,  and  the  followinc  method  is 
given  of  preparing  the  same,  the  results  being.  It  is 
stated,  very  much  like  platinum  paper: 

Gelatine 20  g    155  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm     16  oz. 

Allow  to  swell  in  the  water  and  then  melt  by  heat 
and  add: 

Sugar 20  g    155  gr. 

Golden  syrup 40  g    310  gjr. 

Honey 10  g      77  gr. 

Filter,  then  add: 

Lampblack 335  g    ^  o^. 

This  must  be  rubbed  up  into  a  thick  cream  with 
alcohol.  This  should  be  painted  over  the  paper 
till  the  white  surface  can  no  longer  be  seen,  and  then 
dried.  It  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  Before 
printing  the  paper  must  be  sensitized  either  by 
painting  the  back  freely  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
ammonium  bichron-ate  in  alcohol,  or  it  may  be 
floated  on  the  same  for  a  few  minutes.  E>mng  is 
very  rapid.  Development  can  be  done  by  floating 
the  paper  face  downwards  on  water,  or  by  spraying, 
or  as  in  the  original  process  by  makins  a  thin  cream 
of  boxwood  sawdust  with  water  and  pouring  over 
the  print.  Fixation  is  effected  by  immersing  the 
print  in  cold  water,  or  preferably  in  9  per  cent  alum 
solution  and  washing  until  all  the  yellow  color  of 
the  bichromate  disappears  (Phot.  Ink.,  1922.  50). 
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QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS 

Graflex  Fittings. —  A.  T.  says  —  "In  your 
booklet  **Hov  to  choose  and  use  a  lens"  you  say 
that  near-sighted  people  can  have  the  hood  of  the 
reflecting  camera  ntted  with  special  spectacle  lenses. 
I  intend  to  buv  a  4  x  5  Revolving  Bade  Auto  Graflex 
and  I  would  be  very  much  obuged  to  you  if  you 
would  tell  me  where  I  can  have  the  hood  fitted  with 
practical  achromatic  magniflers.  I  would  also  like 
to  lax>w  where  I  can  have  my  camera  fitted  with  a 
practical  swinging  front.**  Answer  —  We  think  that 
any  practical  oculist  could  fit  the  hood  of  your  re- 
flecting camera  with  achromatic  magnifiers.  We 
do  not  krx>w  of  any  firm  who  could  fit  your  camera 
with  a  swinging  front,  unless  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  would  urxJertake  to  do  it.  The  only  re- 
flex camera  we  know  that  possesses  both  these 
features  —  the  magnifiers  in  the  hood  and  the 
swinging  front  —  is  the  '"Minex**  made  t^  Adams  & 
Co.  of  London. 

Retouching.  —  G.  M.  wants  to  know  (i)  is  it 
proper  to  make  the  strokes  in  retouching  nrie  and 
close  together  the  entire  length  of  the  freckle  or  (2) 
is  it  proper  to  fill  the  freckle  in  solid  with  small 
touches  1-32  of  an  inch  in  length?  (3)  is  it  possible 
to  make  the  touches  too  short  in  length?  (4)  how 
can  one  tell  the  greatest  length  of  focus  one  can  use 
for  standing  fibres  and  groups  in  various  size 
rooms?  (5)  what  is  the  address  of  the  Conley 
Camera  Company?  Answers  —  The  strokes  in  re- 
touching must  be  so  fine  and  so  lightlv  and  deli- 
cately made  that  they  do  rK>t  show  at  all  as  definite 
strokes.  The  aim  is  to  work  over  alight  area  such  as 
a  freckle  in  such  a  way  that  the  perKil  marks  do  not 
show  at  all  as  definite  strokes  but  the  lieht  area  is 
made  to  match  the  surroundiri^  parts  anothus  does 
rK>t  show  at  all  as  an  area  of  different  tone.  For 
small  freckles,  often  one  touch  is  all  that  is  required, 
larger  ones  may  need  several  strokes,  dots,  commas, 
lines,  or  whatever  they  are.  with  the  perKil.  before 
they  will  blend  with  the  surrounding  areas  and  dis- 
appear. But  the  stroke  must  never  be  made  so 
that  it  shows  as  a  definite  line.  dot.  comma  or  any- 
thing else.  Theeffectof  the  pencil  work  is  what  you 
want.  Go  easy  at  first  and  try  to  avoid  doing  too 
much.  The  British  Journal  Almanac  (obtainable 
from  George  Murphy,  Inc..  57  East  oth  Street,  New 
York  City)  gives  all  kinds  of  useful  tables  for  cal- 
culating length  of  focus,  length  of  studio,  hei^t  of 
figures,  etc.  The  price  of  this  is  $1.00  in  paper 
covers  and  $1.50  bound  in  cloth.  The  Conley 
cameras  are  now  sold  by  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany. They  still  use  the  same  name,  but  the  Conley 
Camera  Company  is  out  of  business. 

Glycin.  —  A.  V.  B.  P.  sends  the  following  ques- 
tion —  **In  Beginners*  Troubles,  page  59.  you  give  a 
Glycin  formula  for  stock  solution.  Please  give  me 
dilution  for  use  in  z}^"  Eastman  tank  for  20  minutes 
development  at  65  fahr.  Answer  —  The  following 
Glycin  formula  is  calculated  to  develop  in  about  40 
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minutes  at  average  temperatures,  and  if  you  will 
halve  the  quantity  of  water,  it  wiO  probably  develop 
in  about  twenty  inbiutes  at  sixty-five,  although  it 
may  run  up  to  twenty-three  or  twenty-five. 

Glycin I  g         5gr. 

Boiled  Of  dist.  water 1000  ocm        looz. 

Sodium  Su^hite  cryst. 5g       22  gr. 

Potassium  Carbonate 7.^  g        33gr. 

Potassium  Bromide  10% 10  drops    3  cirops 

Develop  40  minutes  at  1 8*-22®C.  (64"-72*  Fahr.) 

The  Arisco  tank  developing  formulas  publidied  in 
the  April  issue  may  interest  you. 

Developing  Tanks.  —  F.  C.  W.  wants  to  know 
whether  it  is  practical  to  make  vertical  film  tanks 
for  the  devekijpment  of  roO  films,  of  metal  coated 
with  shellac.  Would  some  other  coating  be  more 
suitable?  Would  a  tank  made  of  cypress  or  sequoia 
be  satisfactory?  Answer  —  Probably  the  metal 
tanks  coated  with  shellac  would  answer  the  purpose 
very  well,  but  the  shellac  would  need  to  be  renewed 
frequently.  A^shalt  paints  are  much  better. 
Nickel  plating  is  the  most  satisfactory  coating  for 
metal  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  Certaimy  a 
tank  made  of  cypress  or  sequoia  would  be  satistac- 
tory,  provided  it  could  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
watertif^t.  We  have  used  tanks  made  of  ordinary 
soft,  white  pine  and  they  have  answered  the  purpose 
very  well. 

Exposure.  —  B.  W.  M.  writes  —  'T  have  your 
celluk>id  Exposure  Meter  and  I  am  doing  some  home 
portrait  work.  Does  that  indicate  exposures  in- 
doors, different  rooms,  different  lieht?  If  so.  please 
send  one  or  two  examples.  In  February  issue,  page 
70.  we  see  a  printing  box.  two  bulbs  besides  the  ruby 
pilot  light.  I  woufi  like  to  know  how  deep,  how  far 
grourxiglass  is  from  bulbs  so  as  not  to  heat.  £>>  the 
two  bulbs  stand  up  like  the  ruby  bulb  or  lie  flat?  Ans- 
wer— On  the  Exposure  Disk  tHere  are  three  numbers 
given  for  home  portraits  and  this  is  because  the  lieht 
conditions  vary  so  much  in  different  houses.  You 
^lould  use  either  8.  q  or  10  according  to  whether  the 
conditions  are  good,  medium  or  poor.  The  time  of 
exposure  might  vary  from  i  second  up  to  8  or  10 
seconds.  Let  us  suppose  we  are  making  a  portrait  in 
March,  between  10  and  2,  bright  light  (oolumn  for 
hour  and  month  being  set  against  light  conditions). 
We  are  using  Eastman  Speed  film  (speed  number  i). 
Putting  I  against  8.  we  see  that  the  exposure  for 
stop  /:8  is  one  half  second.  A  speed  number  of  g 
gives  one  second  and.  using  speed  number  10.  the 
exposure  is  two  seconds.  Thase  different  times  are 
to  £dlow  for  different  conditions,  such  as  bigger  with 
daws,  open  outlook,  etc.  In  the  printingbox  re- 
ferred to  on  page  70.  February  issue,  the  buu>s  should 
be  placed  about  one  third  of  the  way  up  from  the 
bottom,  they  are  lying  flat,  not  upright  like  the  ruby 
light. 

Cinematography.  —  A.  E.  A.,  asks  us  to  recom- 
mend a  good  practical  book  on  cinematography  for 
beginners  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  he  also  asks  if  we 
krK>w  of  any  publication  on  photographing  special 
objects  such  as  glass  and  papers  witn  glossy  sur- 
faces. Answer  —  * 'Practical  Qnematography  and 
its  Application."  by  F.  A.  Talbot,  is  a  good,  non- 
technical book  for  beginners.  Its  price  is  $1 .50.  As 
regards  photcjgraphing  special  objects,  such  as  glass 
and  papers  with  glossy  surface,  the  only  eood  book 
we  know  of  that  treats  of  these  things  is  "The  Com- 
mercial Photographer"  by  G.  L.  Rose.  Price  $4.00. 
We  can  supply  you  with  these  books,  if  you  like,  or 


you  canprobably  get  them  from  any  gpod  book  con- 
cern in  Philadelphia. 

DuRATOL. — N.P.  P.  writes —  "Before  the  war  I 
used  to  get  from  my  dealer  here  a  developer  called 
CXiratol  and  1  also  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
several  letters  from  Dr.  Malcolm  Dean  Miller  re- 
garding it.  My  dealer  rK>w  says  that  he  cannot  get 
it.  It  is  the  oruy  developer  that  I  have  used  that  did 
not  oxidize  rapidly.  I  have  an  lea  Model  A  and  I 
make  no  contact  prints  but  enlarge  what  I  want  to 
keep  and  in  making  up.  say,  a  dozen  enlargements, 
it  takes  about  three  hours.  I  have  be^  using 
Eastman  tubes  and  for  some  reason  the  developer 
turns  a  dark  brown  in  about  two  hours  and  than  I 
get  a  stained  print.  Will  you  kindly  suggest  a 
substitute  for  CKiratol.  1  would  also  like  to  know 
who  handles  6}4  x  q  cm  panchromatic  plates." 
Answer  —  EXiratol  was  a  German  product.  There  is 
none  of  it  to  be  had  now.  nor  is  there  anything  ex- 
actly like  it.  Don't  you  think  it  is  rather  poor 
economy  to  use  the  same  developer  for  too  many 
prints?  There  are  many  good  developers  for  en- 
largements: the  Eastman  tubes  you  have  been 
using  are  as  good  as  anything.  If  you  make  en- 
largements often  enough  to  make  it  worth  while, 
why  do  you  rK>t  mix  a  stock  solution  of  M-Q  de- 
veloper and  then  use  some  of  it  for  about  four  en- 
largements and  fresh  developer  for  the  next  four  and 
so  on?  We  think  almost  any  photographic  concern 
like  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  Burke  and  James.  G.  Gen- 
nert  or  George  Murphy.  Inc.  could  get  for  you  any 
standard  plate  cut  to  any  size  you  wish.  You 
should  be  able  to  order  6y4  x  q  cm.  plates  through 
your  local  dealer. 

A  USEFUL  ADDITION  TO  THE  THERMO  DE- 
VELOPMENT CARD 

Thermo  Development. — C.  L.  G.  of  Union.  N.  Y. 
writes  us  that  although  he  uses  the  Thermo  De- 
velopment Card  with  uniform  success,  he  has  never 
made  up  the  solutions  as  given  on  the  card.  In- 
stead, he  weighs  out  the  proper  quantity  of  the 
different  chemicals  and  makes  up  a  solution  in  that 
way  each  time  he  wisdies  to  use  it.  He  finds  that 
this  is  the  best  way  for  him  because,  as  he  works 
very  intermittently,  there  may  be  a  long  time  be- 
tween developments.  He  has  worked  out  a  table 
which  we  give  below  and  which  he  thinks  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  printed  on  the  card  in  addition 
to  what  is  now  there.  By  using  freshly  mixed  de- 
veloper, he  is  sure  of  uniform  results,  no  matter  how 
long  a  time  may  elaspe  between  working  periods. 
The  quantities  are  for  30  ounces,  for  tank  oevelop- 
ment.  and  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  adjust 
these  quantities  for  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of 
devel(^ing  solution. 

FOR  30  OZ.  TANK  DEVELOPMENT 

WQ  VQ  Q  MQ  M  MS  S  VS 
Metabisulphite  l.6Sgr.^yi  3     45       6.8    q     12 

Mctol   0.84       lii  lyiziy^    3.4   4}4  6 

Hydrochinon    .  .1.51       3H  4}i  6  7J6  lo.i  13^  18 

Sod.  Sulphite  ...ii^    i6>^ii   2837    50    66     8i 
Sod.  Carbonate      18K  24K  33    42  55    70  qq    123 
(Eikonogen  may  be  substituted  for  metol.) 
(Hydrochinon  and   metol  [or  eikonogen]  equal 
parts,  seems  better.) 


PHOTOCrtAPHING     MiCRO     OBJECTS    —    E.      S.. 

Stainauer,  Nebr.  writes  —  I  am  unable  to  obtain  a 
book  on  dry  collodion  (negative  photographic) 
plate  making  for  photographing  micro  objects  etc.. 
and  wish  to  know  if  you  can  obtain  this  book  for  me 
or  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  publishers.  Also 
gives  names  and  addresses  of  the  following  manu- 
facturers: —  photographic  gelatine,  unsensitized 
photographic  baryta  (glace)  papers,  dyes  for  color 
sensitizing  plates,  lenses,  achromatic,  frcmi  }4"  to 
lyi"  focus.  Answer.  For  photographing  micro 
objects  wet  collodion  should  be  used  ratner  than  dry. 
It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  fine  enough  grain  on 
dry  collodion.  Photographic  gelatine  may  be 
obtained  from  any  large  dealer  like  Gennert  or 
Wilk>ughby.  The  gelatine  used  in  the  kitchen  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  used  in  photography. 
Baryta  papers  cannot  be  obtained  from  anyone  at 
present  time.  For  dyes  for  color  sensitizing  plates 
apply  to  Ecistman  Kodak  Company.  Research  De- 
partment. We  believe  the  Goerz  dptical  Company 
have  recently  put  a  lens  of  K"  focus  on  the  market. 

Paper  Negatives.  — J.  S..  Chicago.  111.,  writes 
as  follows  —  In  order  to  use  a  slow  paper  for  contact 
printing  on  an  enlargement.  I  wish  to  enlarge  on 
bromide  and  then  make  a  negative  by  contact  on  a 
plate  or  film.  Which  brand  of  bromide  paper  is  the 
best  for  this  purpose  to  bring  out  finer  details  and 
shadings  in  a  landscape  ?  And  which  brand  of  plate 
or  film  is  used  for  contact  exposure  ?  1  should  prefer 
one  of  the  Eastman  Professional  films,  e.  g.  their 
portrait  film,  to  a  plate.  Answer.  There  is  a  very 
thin  brand  of  P.  M.  C.  which,  if  it  were  treated  with 
castor  oil  or  paraffin,  might  make  good  negative 
paper,  but,  unless  you  have  a  good  reason  for  work- 
ing in  the  way  that  you  suggest,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  make  a  small  transparency  and  then  en- 
large from  that  on  to  paper,  plate  or  film.  If  you 
try  exposing  through  paper  and  making  a  negative 
by  contact  from  a  paper  enlargement  you  will  not 
be  able  to  avoid  showing  the  grain  of  the  paper  quite 
plainly.  Eastman  Commercial  Film  has  a  slow 
emulsion  and  tends  to  give  more  contrast  than  the 
Portrait  Film.  It  requires  about  four  times  as 
long  an  exposure. 

Filter  Changing  Focus.  —  K.  O.  P..  New  York, 
has  an  lea  Ideal  A  camera  and  would  like  to  use  a 
color  filter  with  it.  however,  the  filter  ordinarily 
issued  with  this  camera  is  of  the  screw-in  type  and 
the  matter  of  screwing  the  filter  on  and  off  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  great  danger  of  scratching 
the  lens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  as  com- 
pared with  filters  of  One  slip-on  type.  Besides,  he 
much  prefers  a  certain  filter  of  the  latter  type  (Wrat- 
ten).  His  question  is  —  I  have  read  that  filters 
always  change  the  focus  slightly.  I  f  1  were  to  use  a 
slip-on  filter,  the  distance  from  the  front  of  the 
lens  to  the  back  of  the  filter  would  be  perhaps  a 
ouarter-inch  greater  than  if  I  used  the  screw-on 
filter  for  which  the  camera  seems  to  be  designed. 
Would  this  make  any  difference  or  throw  the  locus 
out  in  any  way.  or  would  it.  in  any  other  way.  result 
in  the  taking  of  pictures  inferior  to  those  taken  with 
the  screw-in  filter  attached?  Answer.  The  filter 
does  change  the  focus  slightly  because  it  cuts  out  a 
lot  of  the  blue  rays  and  thus  the  lens  is  over- 
corrected  for  chromatic  aberration.  But  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  at  all  if  the  filter  is  a  little 
more  distant  and  the  alteration  in  focus  is  so  very 
slight  that,  though  it  might  be  perceptible  in  focu»- 
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Ing  quite  near  objects  with  a  large  stop,  it  is  prac- 
tically negligible  in  general  work,  landscapes,  etc. 
where  the  focusing  scale  is  set  from  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  to  Infinity.  If  you  like  the  screw-in  method  of 
attaching  the  filter  but  want  to  use  the  Wratten 
filter,  why  do  you  not  mount  the  Wratten  filter  in 
the  screw-in  mount  (or  have  it  done)  and  then  you 
could  leave  it  in  position  and  use  it  for  all  work. 

Reversing  the  Lens  for  Enlarging. — G.  C. 
Ft.  Wayne,  has  been  having  some  trouble  with  his 
enlarger  and  writes  —  You  state  that  my  trouble  is 
probably  from  the  light  not  being  centered  or  from 
my  lens  not  properly  covering.  I  have  already  tried 
to  correct  these  matters  but  think  also  my  trouble 
might  arise  from  another  cause.  The  lens  I  am 
using  is  the  one  already  in  my  camera  which  is  used 
as  enlarger.  The  lens  is  a  double  anastigmat,  the 
Hekla,  equipped  on  lea  camera.  It  seems  I  have 
heard  something  about  the  elements  of  a  convertible 
lens  being  exchanged  when  used  as  an  enlarger. 
My  whole  lens  is  speed /:6.8.  5  K"  focus,  rear  element 
o"  focus  and  front  element  1 1 "  focus.  Should  the 
front  element  be  put  in  the  rear  cell  and  the  rear 
element  in  the  front  cell  in  enlarging?  I  have  been 
using  it  without  changing.  Answer.  It  does  rK>t 
make  any  difference  at  all  which  way  the  light  rays 
enter  a  lens  and  the  results  are  just  the  same  whether 
the  elements  are  transposed  or  not.  The  only 
instance  where  there  can  be  any  difference  is  when 
using  a  single  lens  and  then  the  difference  is  due  to 
the  position  of  the  diaphragm  rather  than  to  the  lens 
itself.  Possibly,  if  the  li^t  you  are  using  is  not 
very  strong  and  you  have  to  give  a  fairly  long 
exposure,  the  loss  of  illumination  in  the  comers  of 
the  prints  may  be  due  to  the  light  being  weaker  at 
the  comers  by  reason  of  the  increased  distance 
from  the  light  source.  In  the  ordinary  way.  with  a 
strong  light,  this  slight  difference  in  distance  makes 
no  perceptible  difference  and  the  variation  in  the 
strength  of  the  light  is  taken  care  of  by  the  latitude 
in  the  paper,  but.  with  a  weak  light,  it  may  be  just 
sufficient  to  cause  a  falling  off  in  the  comers. 

Permanency  of  Uranium  Toning.  —  G.  W.  C. 
Burkbumett.  Texas,  aslcs  for  a  formula  for  toning 
Azo  E  for  rich  brown,  he  does  not  like  the  yellowi^ 
brown  obtained  bv  the  Eastman  formula  for  sepia. 
He  adds  —  The  formula  given  in  April  American 
Photography  by  A.  Cobfenz.  uranium  toning:  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Wall  does  not  think  that  the  results 
are  permanent.  Can  this  bath  be  modified  for 
good  results?  Answer.  Probably  the  hypo-alum 
method  would  give  better  results  with  Azo.  The 
cok>r  obtairxd  by  these  processes  varies  with 
different  papers;  some  give  good  results  by  rede- 
velopment and  some  do  not.  You  will  find  a  K>rmula 
for  hypo-alum  toning  in  the  May  issue,  page  331. 
Many  people  have  experimented  with  uranium  ton- 
ing ana  all  have  found  that  the  results  are  rather  un- 
certain as  regards  permanency.  We  cannot  tell  you 
whether  or  not  the  bath  in  question  could  be  modi- 
fied for  good  results.  This  would  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  you  to  experiment  along  these  lines 
if  you  care  to. 

Use  of  Thermo  Development  Card.  —  D.  N.  P.. 
Thompsonville.  Conn.,  writes  —  Tiicrmo  IDevclop- 
ment  Chart  is  received,  but  as  I  do  not  understand 
it  thoroughly,  please  help  out  in  the  following:  — 
Do  you  have  to  mix  A  and  B  formulas  or  do  you  put 
water  to  certain  amount  of  A  and  B?  For  example, 
to  ^develop  05x7  Seed  30.  how  much  of  A  and 


how  much  of  B  will  be  necessary  and  whether  you  win 
have  to  put  any  more  water  than  the  amount  you 
put  to  mix  the  developer.  What  do  you  mean. 
if  the  first  trial  does  not  give  the  right  printing,  to 
classify  the  plate  one  class  nearer  VS  for  more  or 
one  class  farther  from  VS  for  less  contrast?  Where 
does  the  following  corresporKl  to  Watkins  Thermo 
Pyro  soda: — 
WQ    Vq       Q        MQ     M    MS      S        VS 

I  iK  iK  iK  3  4  Q  6f4 
drams  to  be  dliuted  to  make  total  value  5  ounces 
for  tray?  Please  make  this  clear.  Answer.  This  is 
how  you  use  the  Thermo  Chart  —  You  want  to 
develop  a  5  x  7  Seed  30  plate.  Make  up  your  stock 
solutions,  say.  the  modified  Thermo  M-Q.  T.  C  i  .q. 
In  one  bottle  mix  up  solution  A  as  given  on  the 
chart,  mixing  the  chemicals  as  stated  in  20  ounces  ci 
water.  Make  up  solution  B  in  the  same  way .  using 
20  ounces  of  water.  The  plate  is  classed  as  MS  and. 
when  you  are  ready  to  develop,  you  take  6  drams  of 
solution  A  and  6  drams  of  solution  B.  put  thenn  to- 
gether and  add  enough  water  to  make  the  total 
amount  of  the  developing  solution  3  ounces.  U5ing 
water  that  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  rocna 
in  which  you  are  working.  That  is  your  devekipoig 
solution  and  you  next  have  to  find  the  tin?e  of  devd- 

rent  or  the  number  of  minutes  it  will  take  for 
plate  to  be  properly  developed  in  that  solutkn. 
You  do  this  by  referring  to  the  table  of  tempeiaturcs. 
I  f  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  of  the  sohition  is. 
say.  72*.  you  will  have  to  develop  for  4K  minutes, 
using  the  three  ounces  of  devebper  in  a  tray.  You 
ccm  cover  the  tray  and  you  need  not  look  at  the 
plate  at  all.  At  the  end  of  4K  minutes,  take  the 
plate  out  and  fix  it  and  it  will  be  properly  devekiped 
If  you  find  it  is  too  dense  or  too  thin,  that  is  to  say. 
if  it  has  too  much  or  too  little  contrast,  you  shouU 
change  the  devclopwent  speed  letter  and  call  the 
plate  M  instead  of  MS  if  you  want  less  contrast, 
and  S  instead  of  MS  if  you  want  more  oontrast 
You  will  thus  make  the  developing  solution  stronecr 
or  weaker,  stronger  for  more  contrast  and  weaker  Tor 
less  contrast.  For  more  contrast  you  take  8  ounces 
of  each  stock  solution  instead  of  6  and  for  less  con- 
trast you  take  only  4K  ounces  instead  of  6.  The 
total  quantity  of  working  developer,  however,  is  the 
same.  3  ounces.  We  hope  this  is  now  clear  to  you. 
If  there  are  any  points  we  have  not  explained  satis- 
factorily, let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  elucidaie 
further. 

American  Agents  for  German  Lens.  —  FL  C 
W.  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  wishes  to  know  who  is  the 
present  American  agent  of  the  German  optkd 
firm  of  Hugo  Meyer.  Goerlitz.  Answer.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  American  agents  for  this  finn  arc 
Messrs.  Ralph  Harris  and  Gompany,  %6  Bromfieid 
Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

One  Minute  Gamera.  —  M.  H..  Lanuke.  Alberta, 
wants  to  get  a  camera  with  which  pictures  can  be 
made  in  one  minute.  He  wants  to  find  out  where 
such  cameras  are  sold.  Answer.  We  believe  you 
would  be  able  to  get  the  kind  of  camera  you  are 
looking  for  from  the  Ghicago  Ferrotype  Gompam*. 
Ghicago.  111. 

Ghloramine  T.  —  G.  W.  W..  McKeesport.  Pt^ 
writes  —  In  the  April  issue  of  American  Photocsu- 
PHY  there  was  an  article  under  "Practical  Hints** 
dealing  with  the  removal  of  hypo  after  fixing  by  the 
use  of  Ghloramine  T.     I  have  tried  to  order 


through  local  druggists  but  they  have  been  unable 
to  get  it;  the  who^alers  say  that  they  have  never 
heard  of  it.  I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  inform  me 
where  this  can  be  obtained.  Answer.  Chloramine 
T  is  sold  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company  at  five  dollars  per  kilogram. 
Write  them  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  for  a  quotation  on 
smaller  quantities. 

Value  of  Second  Hand  Apparatus.  —  C.  C.  R., 
Rutland.  Vt..  soids  us -a  letter  in  which  he  states  — 
I  am  writinc  to  see  if  you  can  tell  me  what  the  value 
of  a  Cooke  Kodak  Anastigmat.  f:6.j  lens  mounted 
in  a  Compound  shutter  is.  This  is  a  second  hand 
lens  and  shutter  but  both  are  in  perfect  condition. 
This  is  fitted  to  an  old  stvle  3A  Special  Kodak. 
Please  give  me  the  value  01  this  combination  also, 
by  this  1  mean  the  approximate  resale  value  of 
Kodak  fitted  with  this  lens  and  shutter  and  also 
of  lens  and  shutter  alone.  Answer,  We  have  looked 
up  the  catalogs  of  dealers  in  second  hand  photogra- 
phic apparatus  arxl.  from  the  quotations  on  simi- 
ar  lenses  and  shutters,  we  would  say  that  your  Cooke 
ens  and  shutter  ought  to  be  worth  $40  or  $50  and  the 
camera  and  lens  worth  about  $75.  It  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate prices  on  second  harxl  goods  because  they  vary 
so  much  according  to  the  demand  for  that  particular 
type.  A  certain  type  of  camera  or  a  certain  lens  and 
shutter  may  be  all  the  rage,  and  prices  would  natural- 
ly be  high  even  for  second  hand  ones.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  camera  may  be  of  a  type  of  which  there  are  a 
lot  on  the  market  second  hand,  and  that  would  reduce 
the  price  considerably.  Write  to  Willoughby.  1 10 
West  32nd  St..  New  York  Qty,  or  to  Central  Camera 
Co..  124  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  ask  for 
their  catalogs,  and  then  you  could  compare  the 
prices  for  yourself. 

Makinc  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera.  — 
R.  L.  R..  Fairmont.  W.  Va.  writes  —  I  bought  a  copy 
of  Woodbury's  ^'Photographic  Amusements"  to  get 
his  dope  on  reversing  negatives.  It  is  too  vague; 
iixiefinite.  Why  the  wide  range  of  from  i  to  8 
minims  of  thiosinamine?  When  should  the  amount 
be  varied?  "Ordinary  Pyro"  developer  does  not 
signify  anything.  There  are  many  such  and  the 
chemicals  per  given  amount  of  water  vary  con-' 
siderably.  How  many  ourKes  of  developer  is  i  to 
8  minims  of  thiosinamine  supposed  to  be  put  in? 
How  much  ammonia  will  assist  the  reversal?  1  made 
twenty-five  tests,  varying  the  chemicals  in  as  many 
ways,  but  the  results  were  everything  but  a  reversal. 
Are  the  plates  to  be  put  through  a  normal  hypo  bath 
or  treated  otherwise?  If  you  can  supplement  this 
article  with  anything  definite  or  of  value  or  can  give 
me  any  other  formula  for  reversal.  I  would  appreciate 
it  very  much.  The  formula  for  reversal  in  auto- 
chrome  work  does  not  give  satisfactory  results  for 
the  work  in  hand.  Answer.  Waterhouse's  pro- 
cess of  reversal  is  not  always  reliable.  It  is  only  an 
amusement  or  experimental  process.  It  was 
worked  out  by  him  in  the  early  days  of  the  dry  plate 
and  rK>  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  do  any 
experimenting  recently  under  modem  conditions. 
The  Positypc  people  have  worked  out  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  method  for  films  coated  on  paper  and 
the  autochrome  process  can  be  easily  applied  to  any 
plate  with  a  thin  emubion.  When  you  get  a  plate 
with  a  very  thick  emulsion,  however,  troubles  come 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  rK>t  a  clear  cut  image 
straight  through  from  the  top  surface  of  the  film  to 
the  base.  and.  consequently,  when  the  first  developed 


image  is  removed,  you  have  not  made  a  clean  removal 
of  all  the  silver  in  the  affected  spots.  Naturally  re- 
development  gives  more  or  less  general  fog.  So  you 
see  you  must  work  on  a  very  thinly  coated  plate 
which  makes  it  difficult  sometimes  to  get  the  neces- 
sary density. 

Fog  and  Flare  When  Working  Against  the 
Light.  —  S.  S.  S.,  Waverley.  Mass..  wants  to  know 
what  type  of  lens  should  give  greatest  satisfaction 
in  working  against  the  light,  taking  interiors,  in- 
cluding the  windows,  the  hardest  possible  jobs  of 
that  sort?  I  am  using  a  HecIa  and.  though  irKlined 
to  blame  myself  for  all  the  faults  my  negatives  are 
heir  to,  still  I  strongly  suspect  the  Hecla  of  failing 
at  that  job.  My  negatives  look  foggy  orhiisty, 
though  I  am  using  Harice  s  non-halation  developer — 
6  grs.  Metol.  30  grs.  HydroquirK)ne.  no  grs.  Sul- 
phite of  Soda  in  40  oz.  water.  The  masked  edges  of 
the  negatives  remain  clear.  Also,  in  looking  at  the 
ground^ass.  it  looks  as  the  print  looks:  foggy.  Now 
what  I  want  to  know  is  this  —  arc  any  types  of 
lenses  known  to  photographers  to  be  more  free  from 
that  than  others?  If  so.  which  types  arc  best  and 
which  arc  poorest?  How  about  R.  R..  Dagor, 
Protar.  Tessar.  etc.  The  Hecla  is  a  symmetrical 
/:6.8  type.  Arc  all  such  based  on  the  expired  Dagor 
patents?  Has  this  fault,  if  it  is  a  fault,  a  name  like 
coma  or  flare?  I  am  aiming  to  do  a  few  of  the  most 
difficult  things  in  photography  well,  to  get  a  small 
"rep"  and  then  earn  some  money.so  I  am  tackling 
extremes  of  contrast  in  order  to  find  out  all  there  is 
to  know  about  such  a  job.  but  I  suspect  friend  Hecla 

—  otherwise  a  faithful  friend  —  of  slinging  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  works.  By  the  way.  what  causes 
brilliance  of  image,  said  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
some  lenses?  Extreme  definition  or  something  else? 
Is  it  real,  or  mere  sales  talk?  Answer.  Theoretic- 
ally lenses  without  air  spaces  are  rather  more 
brUllant  because  there  are  fewer  reflecting  surfaces 
and.  naturally,  the  fewer  elements  there  arc  in  a 
lens,  the  less  loss  of  light,  but  the  best  fog  and 
flare  preventer,  the  easiest  and  simplest  remedy  for 
such  defects  as  you  refer  to,  is  to  use  a  good  lens 
shade  or  hood.  Light  that  strikes  the  lens  at  an 
angle  often  does  more  harm  than  light  right  straight 
ahead  and  a  lens  hood  that  extends  out  far  enough  to 
exclude  everything  except  just  what  is  wanted  will 
often  help  a  great  d^  in  getting  brilliancy.  Of 
course  your  lens  must  be  quite  clean.  We  do  not 
think  frierxl  Hecla  is  goinc  back  on  you;  there  are 
no  lenses  that  are  entirely  free  from  this  trouble  and, 
under  certain  conditions  it  is  possible  to  shoot  right 
in  to  a  window  without  getting  foggy  pictures.  Some 
times  a  very  slight  change  in  the  position  of  the  cam- 
era will  help.  Any  high  grade  lens,  an  efficient  lens 
hood,  portrait  films  and  quick  devek)pment  make 
up  a  good  team  for  such  "stunts"  as  you  are  doing. 

Special  Methods  of  Developing  and  Printing. 

—  E.  F.  C  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  writes  as  follows:  — 
Occasionally  I  read  in  various  photographic  litera- 
ture of  taking  advantage  of  "quick  development," 
"checked  development*  and  other  special  methods 
during  development  and  printing  but  have  as  yet 
never  read  of  these  methods  outlined.  As  I  am  a 
subscriber.  I  take  the  liberty  to  enquire  whether  it 
is  possible  that  the  above  be  given  a  page  or  so  in 
your  magazine,  or  that  this  letter  be  treated  as  a 

question"  and  the  answer  published  in  the  "Ques- 
tion and  Answer"  columns  of  the  magazine.  I 
would  certainly  appreciate  knowing  the  various 
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stunts  one  can  resort  to  during  the  development  of 
the  negative  or  during  printing  the  positive  that  will 
give  a  certain  desired  result,  and  I  believe  others 
will  also  appreciate  readit^  It.  Answer.  "Quick 
developntent,"  "c^iecked  development"  and  other 
^xcial  rrwthods  of  developing  are  of  very  little 
practical  utility.  The  quality  of  the  negative  is 
definitely  settled  as  soon  as  the  exposure  has  bewi 
made.  Exposure  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  and 
development  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  the  resulting  negative.  For  that  reason  it  is  not 
advisable  for  any  photographer  to  bother  with 
"stunts"  in  development;  only  very  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  negative  is  possible  in  development. 
Diluting  the  developer  with  water  tends  to  reduce 
contrasts  a  little,  the  addition  of  a  little  extra  bro- 
mide before  develt^jment  is  started  will  tend  to 
IrKrease  contrasts  a  little  in  a  negative  that  Is  known 
to  be  overexposed.  Beyond  this  very  slight  amount 
of  control,  we  do  not  think  enough  can  be  dorK  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  bother  with  "stunts." 

Short  Time-Exposure,  —  C.  M.  H..  Dayton. 
C*io,  asks  the  following  question:  —  I  em  an  ama- 
teur photographer  and  a  constant  reader  of  Ameri- 
can Photography  where  I  get  iny  information  on 
the  subject  of  making  pictures.  There  is  one  point 
I  have  not  been  able  to  firuJ  out,  so  I  am  coming  to 
you  for  information.  I  read  of  one  second  exposure, 
one-halfsecaid  exposure,  one  and  two-thirds  seconds 
exposure:  now.  what  is  one  second  exposure,  how 
do  you  count  or  measure  the  space  of  time?  Most 
shutters  I  have  examined  have  different  speeds.  I 
make  mostly  "bulb"  exposures  on  landscapes.  If 
you  can  help  me  out  in  this  point,  I  will  appreciate  it 
very  much.  Answer.  There  are  a  number  of 
shutters  so  constructed  that  they  will  give  aubxnatic 
exposures  of  one  second  or  onc4ialf  second,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  short  instantaneous  exposures 
are  given.  On  the  Optimo  shutter,  for  example, 
the  range  of  speeds  is  —  i  second.  }4  second,  i-jth 
second,  and  soon,  up  to  i-jooth  of  a  second.  With 
a  shutter  that  has  not  this  range  of  speeds  you  have 
to  use  the  "bulb"  (which  is  now.  usually,  a  flexible, 
metal  antinous  release  instead  of  the  old  style  rubber 
bulb  and  tube)  to  give  these  short  exposures  and. 
with  a  little  practice,  it  is  not  hard  to  do  this  with 
reasonable  accuracy.  The  best  way  to  count  seconds 
is  tosay.atan  ordinary  rate. the  words  —  "one  little 
second,  two  little  seconds"  and  so  on.  You  can 
time  yourself  with  a  watch  and  soon  get  the  right 
^>ecd.  Then  you  set  the  shutter  at  "bulb"  and 
begin  counting  and  you  can  open  and  shut  the  shut- 
ter on  successive  counts.  Half-seconds  can  be 
given  in  the  same  way.  The  old-time  portrait  pho- 
tc^iraphers  used  to  be  very  expert  in  counting  seamds 
and  in  those  days  they  used  a  lens  cap  instead  of  a 
shutter,  as  a  general  rule,  the  shutters  in  those  days 
being  very  cmde  and  primitive  contrivances  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present  day. 

Measuring  in  Decrees.  —  O.  A.  W..  Massena. 
N.  y.,  writes  —  We  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  article  in  your  March  issue  entitled  "Know  Your 
Shutter,"  by  Francis  M.  Weston.  Jr.  While  we 
consider  this  a  very  practical  article,  yet  it  appears 
that  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  width  of 
the  strip  of  paper  pasted  on  the  phonograph  record ; 
othenvise  the  shutter  speed  shown  would  be  slower 
than  it  actually  is.  Were  the  print  shown  in  Fig.  i . 
page  I  jo,  the  same  size  as  tha  original,  then  the 
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white  strip  of  paper,  due  to  the  movement  of  the 
revolvlns  record,  would  be  wider  than  K  inch.  To 
obtain  the  actual  amount  of  movement  we  ahouid 
certainly  have  to  deduct  the  width  of  the  paper 
strip,  otherwise,  we  would  find  a  shutter  ^eed  indi- 
cated wlien  the  record  remained  stationary.  To 
obviate  this  dlflficulty.  1  would  suggest  that  two 
exposures  be  made,  one  with  the  phonograph  record 
in  motion  and  one  with  it  still,  and  the  differoice 
in  the  size  of  tfw  two  strips  would  then  be  the  true 
basis  for  calculatlr^g  the  shutter  ^leed.  Anawer. 
We  thank  you  tor  your  letter  of  March  list,  but 
we  believe  the  method  as  printed  in  American 
Photography  is  accurate  and  that  no  alkwance 
FKcd  to  be  made  for  the  width  of  the  paper  strip. 
Perhaps  the  author  shtxild  have  gone  into  this  pcnnt, 
but.  frequently,  a  mathematician  who  knows  him- 
self that  a  thing  is  right  faib  to  appreciate  that  one 
less  versed  in  mathematics  may  necdan  explanation. 
If  we  were  measuring  the  length  of  the  arc  at  the 
edge  of  the  phonogra)^  di^  in  inches  and  comparii^ 
them  in  tills  way,  Uie  allowance  which  you  suggest 
would  iiave  to  be  made,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  measuring  in  degrees,  and  consequently  the 
width  of  ttie  strip  is  of  absolutely  no  importance, 
provided  tfie  two  edges  of  the  paper  are  parallel. 
The  diagram  reproduced  with  tiie  article  will  show 
that  this  is  so.  You  will  see  that  whatever  the  width 
of  the  strip  may  be.  the  angle  always  remains  the 
same  and  it  is  the  angle  that  we  measure  by  a  pro- 
tractor or  on  a  watch  dial,  so  the  width  of  the  paper 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Editor  of  American  Photography 
Dear  Sir: 

1  will  state  initially  that  I  have  been  a  r^ular 
reader  of  American  Photography  for  a  number  d 
yeare.  as  my  bourui  volumes  bear  witness. 

In  the  May,  iqii,  issue  there  is  an  article  by  C.B, 
Weed  on  speed  photography. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  reply  to  one  or  more 
statements  in  that  article. 

in  the  second  paragraph  Mr.  Weed  says,  "of  the 
two  the  reflecting  form  is  the  more  practical. 

"The  reflecting  camera  is  also  much  easier  to 

These  statements  were  made  as  a  comparison  of 
value  of  the  Craflex  and  the  ^)eed  Graphic,  the  one 
reflecting  and  the  other  non-reflecting  but  using  a 
direct  view  finder. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Weed,  as  my  experience 
is  the  reverse,  I  will  state  that  I  have  covered  all 
types  of  work,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  when  I 
am  out  for  high  speed  work  I  always  use  my  4  x  T 
Speed  Graphic  and  not  once  has  it  failed  me  in  the 
matter  of  focusing. 

The  focusing  scale  is  so  graduated  that  I  can  get 
the  photograph  at  practically  any  distance  from  10 
feet  to  infinity  and  there  is  not  one  chance  in  8 


million  of  getting  within  lo  ft.  on  speed  work. 

My  reflecting  camera  is  a  Thornton  Pickard  4x5. 
revohing  beck,  13  inches  bellows  extension. 

I  use  this  only  on  ordinary  work  and  on  sea  pho- 
tographs. With  this  camera  I  use  an  /:6  lens,  qfi 
inches  focus,  or  a  Cooke  Telar, /:?,  1-^)4  iiKhes  focus. 

Mr.  Weed  says  that  the  news  photographers  use 
the  Graflex.  meaning  of  course  the  reflecting  type. 
Is  the  statement  correct  in  toto?  Let  us  go  back  a 
few  years. 

A  number  of  years  ago  while  on  some  Navypho- 
toffiBphy  I  was  using  the  Sp^  Graphic.  The 
other  photographers,  press  men.  were  using  the 
Grafkx,  and  mirror  Reflex,  both  reflecting.  A  few 
minutes  before  we  were  to  make  the  most  important 
photograph  one  of  the  press  men  "spotted"  my 
camera  and  asked  to  \ook  at  it.  It  was  the  first 
Speed  Graphic  which  he  had  seen.  He  called  the 
attention  of  the  others  to  it.  He  saw  that  the  Speed 
Graphic  could  be  handled  more  rapidly  than  the 
reflecting  type.  The  men  with  the  reflecting  type 
said,  almost  to  a  man.  that  they  would  ask  their 
paper  to  buy  the  Speed  Graphic. 

1  covered  the  big  Salem  fire  and  I  was  the  only 
one  using  a  Speed  Graphic.  The  day  after  the  fire  I 
was  in  Salem  when  I  came  across  a  press  man  with  a 
5x7  Speed  Graphic. 

I  said  to  him.  "You  are  not  from  Boston."  He 
asked.  "How  do  you  know?"  I  rcdied.  "Because 
you  are  using  a  Speed  Graphic.  That  is  what  I 
generally  use  but  I  have  not  seen  any  other  in  use 
around  Boston."  The  man  stated  that  he  was  on  the 
New  York  Times  and  had  been  sent  from  New  York 
to  get  such  photographs  as  he  could.  He  also  stated 
that  the  press  men  in  New  York,  were  just  beginning 
to  realize  the  value  of  the  Speed  Graphic  and  some 
like  himself  had  dropped  the  reflecting  type. 

Coming  down  to  to-day  I  find  the  %)eed  Graphic 
or  the  Goerz  Ango.  being  used  by  men  who  formerly 
used  the  reflecting  type. 

In  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent,  espe- 
cially on  the  Continent,  the  press  men.  as  a  rule. 
use  a  camera  of  the  Speed  Graphic  type,  that  is.  one 
with  the  direct  view  finder. 

I  would  not  exchange  my  Speed  Graphic  for  the 
best  reflecting  camera  on  the  market. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  exposure  I  Question  if 
there  be  any  exposure  table  superior  to  that  of  the 
Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  and  /  know  that  there 
are  tables  much  inferior. 

I  have  been  asked.  "How  do  you  know  when  to 
release  the  shutter;  when  the  object  moving  is 
where  you  want  it."  My  reply  has  been.  "I  can 
say  only  that  I  'sense'  it. 

On  "President  s  Day"  at  Plymouth,  last  August, 
a  press  man  standing  next  to  me  and  using  a  3A 
Graflex  failed  to  get  one  photograph  which  he 
wanted.  I  got  mine  easily.  My  fellow  worker  lost  his 
because  of  the  crowd  closing  in.  Well,  say,  his  remarks 
would  not  look  well  in  print. 

For  speed  work  I  use  with  the  Speed  Graphic  a 
Zeiss-Tcssar  7:4.5  lens.  6  inches  focus,  and  I  find 
that  with  good  light  my  sharpest  negatives  are  those 
made  with  the  lens  opening  at  /:6.3.  and  this  re- 
gardless of  distance.  Understand,  this  is  for  speed 
work. 

Yours  truly, 

Maj.  a.  W.  Lowe. 
Gentlemen:  — 

We  have  been  pleased  to  note  your  publication  of 
the  Ansco  formula  for  tank  development  of  roll  film 


on  page  i68  of  the  April  issue,  for  the  use  of  this 
tank  developer  is  proving  very  helpful  to  the  photo- 
graphic business  wherever  it  has  been  adopted,  and 
tor  the  good  of  the  industry  as  well  as  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public  with  results  obtained  we  have 
sought  to  give  it  wide  publicity.  Realizing  that  a 
large  number  of  your  readers,  perhaps  the  majority 
of  them,  are  particularly  interested  in  small-quantity 
solutions  ami  all-round  developers,  we  venture  to 
add  a  few  points  in  regard  to  the  readiness  with 
which  our  developer  may  be  adopted  to  meet 
special  needs. 

If  the  developer  is  compounded  with  the  quantity 
of  chonicals  as  listed  but  with  one-fourth  the  quan- 
tity of  water,  it  makes  an  excellent  tray  solution, 
giving  complete  development  in  about  five  minutes 
at  65"  F.  For  example,  take  the  quantities  as 
listed  for  the  one-gallon  tank  and  use  thirty-two 
ounces  of  water  instead  of  four  quarts.  The  formula 
will  then  read  as  follows: 

Water 31  oz. 

Metol    11  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite ^  oz. 

Hydrochinon QO  gr« 

Sodium  bisulphite H  oz. 

Potassium  bromide 5  g^. 

Sodium  carbonate i  oz. 

Pyro .45  gr. 

The  developer  can  be  compounded  as  above  and 
used  for  tray,  as  stated,  in  small  quantities,  and 
diluted  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  developer  to 
three  parts  water  when  it  is  desired  to  develop  by  the 
tank  method.  In  the  latter  case  development  wiD 
be  completed  at  65**  F.  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  according  to  the  density  desired.  Of 
course  a  developer  containing  pyro  should  be  kept  in 
a  well-stoppered  bottle  so  as  to  exclude  air  as  much 
as  possible,  but  if  this  stock  solution  is  kept  under 
favorable  conditions  it  will  retain  its  quality  for 
several  weeks. 

We  note  just  one  error  in  the  formula  table  as 
published,  but  this  is  our  erorr.  not  yours.  Under 
the  heading  "One  Gallon  Tank"  is  the  injunction, 
"Add  cold  water  to  make  up  to  i>^  qts."  It  should 
of  course  read,  "Add  cold  water  to  make  up  to  3^ 
qts. 

Used  either  as  a  tank  or  a  tray  dcvebper.  these 
new  formulas  of  ours  give  excellent  results  for  all- 
round  negative-making,  and  have  been  adc»ted  in  a 
great  many  studios  for  the  regular  run  of  portrait 
work  as  well  as  amateur  finishing  and  the  like. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success,  we 
are.  Very  truly  yours. 

Ansco  Company. 


LOCAL  MANIPULATION 

As  may  be  gathered  from  previous  divulgings.'it 
is  a  habit  of  mine  to  probe  the  experience  of  others 
who  like  myself  have  been  long  addicted  to  the 
practice  of  photography.  Whether  this  habit 
springs  from  a  natural  human  curiosity  or  from  a 
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\««inir^  to  knew- to  mittt  cxterK  I  inysdf  «Ri  a  freak. 
1  am  noc  prcnerad  to  sav.  but,  vhatever  the  motive, 
I  genoalty  hnd  mysetf  bnnging  the  csonvexsatiGn 
to  a  >Trv 


Latdy  I  hive  found  that  a  ^nery  good  vay  to  get 
a  person  to  talc  reveafingly  is  to  ask  hini  pomt- 
Uink  miMt  he  has  actualh'  0oc  out  of  photografihy. 
The  respuioe  to  this  quesxkn  varies  widely,  but  it 


Of  ocRTse  there  are  some  -vho  refose  to  take  the 
qucsoon  seriously.  The  only  tlan^  I  c%«r  got  out 
of  pfaotopaphy  mxirth  mentkirwng.  said  one,  Is  a 
Im^ia^  appreciation  of  a  faam  sMrfmich,  For  >caf$ 
I  used  to  go  for  a  picture  tramp  e^rrr  Saturday 
afternoon  mhen  the  ««ather  «as  good,  setting  out 
trw  the  cffioe  as  soon  as  it  ctosed  at  noon.  Njoc 
vE«hsig  to  vaste  any  time,  I  «wld  stopatadiury 
lunch  and  get  a  bag  of  sandwiches,  and  a  couple  of 
whon  <|tBte  a  few  rnles  Cram  town.  I 
in  S0I7K  rustvc  nook  to  devour  a  few^  of 
hao-.  sandm^Kh  is  a  ky%f>-  item  of  (fiet: 
it  3  Jr.-  *cd  f-crr  an  animal  pto^ch*al  for  its  <^ 
of  the  la«^  of  sanitation:  ridicule  and  cotk 
bB%«  been  heaped  upon  :t.    But  let  me  teS 

c  eaten  since  se\^n  in  the 
and  after  a  busy  foniMUJn  at  the  offioe  he 

the  r^addrv  sun.  a  b^  of 

ncath  the  boufih.  with  a 

at  a  conwaoic  dbtance.  is  ircal 

r^  Scr  a  new  book  oc  quatravis  br  a  Ptr- 
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n.—  rr 
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ifccut  the  or-\  nococ 
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r    t.*is  w^ruki  rKC  be  neoesst^ .      Ek-t    \<rv 
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^^.•r  wa 


>ar  -  -. 


ot  T^i?  cxcts  ati~-acSBC  t*^  jttcrtvn      As 
■»  »*t.r  i?«  CL-1   .  tsx;iric  A  set  oc  ^x  "^.Tcrs 
i".  ?3r  r*:tapit  soes  w-.th  a  xtraxjl-vjc      I 
ctcar  »jcs  ^^re  ret  exacts >  a.  vc. 
cr  tiLJC  \-i-«c:  wiOcA  f-orr.  one  oiy 
'  '^f  ikXjr  tc  *KTcr      TScre  %-a5  1.^50 
r^  s-ic  xi:  <' I  x"  Vic  c»c  5:*    a.      ^  ici— ku 
•  :Jicse  anz  tr  no*,  are  .:nco9c  jrr«ng  i.-i 
r»c*  jT-.i.   t  feces. 
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IS 
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The  ficsi  time  1 
sick,  but  now  I  don't 

Ifoe 
sort  of  grim  humor 
najch  associated  with  the 
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SKETCH-BOOK  LEAVES 

SLNC^«RTI\C  SLBJECrS 
To  wi«t 


records  of  the  phocographtc 

pivCQgraphy  in  surrmer. 

sifnmcr  is  eac!cr^y  kxajed  forward  to  by 

teur  phxopaphcrs  who 

a  pervGd  :r  wrrch  they  can  p%^  ^oM  play  to 
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of  your  pictme-plantng  before  ^xi  start,  so  that 
when  you  are  exit  in  the  open  where  it  is  uncom- 
fortabry  warm  you  will  not  have  to  think  too  much  in 
regard  to  what  you  are  looking  for.  A  hit-or-miss 
tramp  is  mote  productive  of  good  [xctuies  in  spring 
tl^  it  is  in  summer,  for  the  leason  that  in  the 
earlier  season  you  are  mentally  stimulated  by  the 
cxerciM  more  UMn  is  so  later  on.  Frtin  the  stand- 
point of  photoeT8[4iy.  the  most  successftil  summer 
excusions  are  those  to  locations  with  which  you  are 
already  stxnea^t  familiar,  although  this  docs  not 
ap^y.  ofcourse.  whenoneisona  vacation  trip  amid 
stimulating  scenery  with  which  he  has  rtot  hitherto 
been  acquainted.  l^K  reason  why  familiar  locaticns 
are  nenerHlly  more  prxiductive  is  that  one  knows  be- 
forehand wlwt  to  expect,  instead  of  vaguely  antici- 
pating what  is  r»t  there,  and  it  is  always  easier  to 
gel  good  results  when  your  mind  is  fairly  clear  be- 
forehand about  what  is  obtainable. 

Astocars.  I  recall  the  cascof  a  friend  of  mine,  who, 
'  about  to  add  a  car  to  Ns  worldly  possessions,  con- 
fided in  me  how  great  were  his  photographic  expecta- 
tions now  that  he  was  to  have  a  mceris  of  getting 
aroi^d  the  country,  with  the  long  walks  to  locations 
eliminated  and  many  hours  of  daylisht  fomierly 
consumed  in  leg-work  now  conserved  for  actual 
picture^raking.  The  car  did  rtot  work  out  quite  as 
he  had  expected,  however,  partly  because  of  the 
demands  of  others  upon  h[m  and  partly  because  of 
the  strange  reluctance  of  a  motorist  to  stop  anywhere 
alonathc  way  once  he  has  »ot  started.  Actually,  he 
had  fess  tirre  for  photography  than  before  its  acquisi- 
tion, and  his  excursions  were  far  more  hurried.  This 
is  just  another  case  of  trying  to  combine  things 
wWch  do  not  easily  mix.  Photography  will  always 
be  a  solitary  avocation  to  a  large  extent,  and  it  is  no 
more  to  be  expected  that  an  amateur  can  do  all  his 
picture-making  satisfactorily  in  moments  snatched 
from  a  family  drive  than  that  an  artist  with  his 
brush  and  palette  can  get  his  results  in  thi5  manner. 
True,  itdoes  not  take  l^g  to  glaivce  at  the  finder  and 
release  the  shutter,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
photccraphy  than  this.  There  must  be  time  for 
consideration  and  reflection  —  for  a  picture-making 
frame  of  mind  to  form  and  have  adequate  plav  — 
and  this  can  hardly  be  achieved  with  a  carfull  of 
people  tidgEting  around  and  wishing  one  would 
hurry  up  and  get  the  business  over  with. 

In  my  own  experience,  a  car  has  been  a  big  help  In 
two  ways,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  been  the  means 
of  acquaintir^  me  with  a  much  larger  nunber  of  k> 
cations  than  I  used  to  know,  so  that  when  I  have  the 
t^jportunity  to  slip  off  by  myself  I  have  no  difficulty 
In  deciding  where  to  go.  In  the  second  place,  It  hu 
enabled  me  to  combine  }^ctu re-making  with  social 
enjoyn-ents  by  arranging  excursions  to  various  iipots. 
where  the  rest  of  the  party  would  be  turned  loose  to 
picnic  or  amuse  themselves  as  they  saw  fit  while  the 
family  chauffeur  took  his  camera  and  tripod  and 
w^t  off  about  the  business  which  he  hod  himself 
made  the  trip  fw. 


THE  1LUJSTRATIC«>J 

In  "The  Farmers  Wife"  Mr.  Hilton  has  given  ui  a 
fricture  of  unusual  interest,  and  although  he  callt  It  a 
record  picture,  done  as  performance  of  the  April 
assignment,  it  is  much  more  than  that  and  the  hcic 
thing  we  have  seen  from  Mr.  Hilton  thuii  far,  7hc 
picture  was  taken  at  4  P.  M.  in  diffused  liKht.  with  a 
4  X  ;  R.  B.  Telescopic  Graftex  fitted  with  &<4  Inch 


THE  farmer's  wife  Wilfred  Hilton 

B  &L.  ICTessar,  the  exposure  being  i-if  second  at 
/:j.6.  The  film  negative  was  develntd  In  the  tray 
with  pyro  and  enlarned  on  P.  M.  C  Bromide  Na  1. 
developed  In  Elon-Hydrochlnon. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

WINNING  ANSWER  TO  APRIL  Ql^STlON 

In  commtrclal  votk  —  pholofraphini  gift  a»p 
artUitt,  a  lUvtr  itrvict,  iroupt  of  tmaU  ot/ttu.  ofd 
the  Ukt  —  whal  art  iht  rttotiM  adMnlait*  of  a  Ipn^- 
foeut  lent  and  a  thori-fociu  Imi  1 

Before  we  can  amwer  this  question  with  any  de- 
gree of  understanding,  we  muu  first  cMaMtih  a  lev 
tacts  as  a  ba^ls  from  which  to  work.  Thli  i*  nccc«- 
iary  In  order  that  In  the  end  we  may  be  abfe  lo 
draw  true  concluiions  Instead  of  thutc  whkh  are 
merely  apparent.  For  cxamnte.  we  can  not  «wiuh 
the  lire  of  our  plate*  and  the  fixal  leneth  'A  ixir 
lenie*  at  will  and  expect  to  knmv  anythinK  definiu 
Inregardtoourquestlrvi  when  wearethriAiuh  l^t 
Ui  luidcritand.  therefore,  that  for  nur  imtfinn  we 
wllluwanSx  ro  plate:  rememherinu  (hnl  w\vl'jvr 
is  laid  will  anply  tn  a  pinle  til  ni  ' 


il  Icnuih  I*  ft 
We  will  ncKi  e*iiiM)<>h  ' 
Icn*  b(  he  uwd.  If  wr  <lri , 
ondathrirl'liKUiIcnvJI  Irnve' 
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tion:  therefore. wewillsaythatourlong-focuslensis 
of»4  "focus.andourshort-focusknslsof  ii'Tocus. 
In  order  that  we  may  have  an  idea  of  the  relative 
sizcsof  the  images  at  a  mven  distance. 

With  these  facts  established,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
question  at  hand.  I  have  made  a  mental  note  of 
the  principal  tNngs  which  ml^t  be  required  of  a 
tens  if  a  photographer  was  doing  a  commercial  Job 
on  snail  indoor  objects.  I  will  first  list  these,  placbis 
a  Star  under  the  lens  which  I  believe  best  fulfilb  each 
requirement  as  named. 

Long-Focus  lens.     Requirements  Short-focus  lens. 
*        Perspective  or  Drawing 

Field  of  View  (U  used  at  Infinity)  • 
Working  room  • 

Bellowslength  * 

E>q>th    of    Focus  (subject 

to  conditiorts)  * 

Fnxn  this  list  It  would  seem  that  the  11"  lens 
would  be  more  desirable  than  the  14"  one  for  my 
needs.  Notwithstanding  this  I  would  choose  the 
long-locus  lens,  because  the  advantages  of  the  short- 
focus  lens  as  marked  in  the  list  are  more  apparent 
or  Imagined  than  what  would  be  required. 

In  the  matter  of  perspective,  or  drawing,  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  14"  lens  has  the  edvan- 
Uige.at  least  for  most  work.  It  is  similar  to  looking 
at  a  house  while  you  are  close  to  it.  You  see  only  a 
side  or  an  end  or  get  a  limited  view  of  both.  NJow 
step  back  twice  the  distance  and  you  can  get  a  good 
view  of  the  end  and  side;  thecnresandother  objects 
in  the  yard  an  presented  in  truer  proportion  to  the 
tdK  of  Che  house;  and  the  house  itscIT  does  not  fall 
away  so  quickly.  It  is  true  we  coukl  get  Just  as 
good  drawing  with  the  11"  lens  from  thcbtter  posi- 
tion: but  we  would  get  an  image  only  half  the  siie, 
or  in  other  words,  cover  only  half  of  the  plate.  We 
therefore  find  that  to  get  an  Image  of  the  same  size 
with  the  ii"lensaawedowithihei4"orK.wemu5t 
get  twice  as  close  to  our  object.  wNch  is  the  cause  of 
our  lack  of  drawing. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  field  of  view. 
Natuially.  the  short  focus  tens  has  much  the  greater 
field  of  view  if  used  the  same  distance  from  the 
rJMCCt  as  the  tens  of  lor>gcr  focus,  but  this  offers 
only  one  advantage,  itamcly:  to  obtain  the  same 
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size  image  with  the  ii"  lens  as  that  given  by  the 
14"  lens,  the  camera  need  be  used  only  (wlf  the 
distance  from  the  object,  consequently  there  is  a 
great  saving  of  space  in  a  crowded  room;  but  wttli 
the  lack  of  drawing  as  mentioned  before. 

In  connection  with  the  fact  of  working  bi  a 
crowded  room  where  the  space  for  the  outfit  is 
limited,  I  have  favored  the  short-focus  lau  with  its 
proportioiately  short  belbws  because  in  such  case 
it  is  often  necessary,  and  rtot  because  I  ccn^derit 
otherwise  more  desirable. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  mont  Important  focton 
in  the  case  —  the  depth  of  focus.  TIktc  are  t«o 
ways  of  considering  this  question.  In  cne  we 
can  say  that  the  lenses  are  of  the  same  speed, 
in  which  case  the  14"  one  would  be  capable  of  cover- 
ing a  very  much  larger  plate  than  the  i»"  lens.  In 
the  other  we  can  assume  that  the  1 1"  lens  is  nvch 
faster  than  the  long-focus  one.  I  mentlgn  tUs 
because  it  must  be  understood  that  da>th  of  fbas. 
speed,  end  great  focal  length  cannot  be  combljwl 
in  the  same  lens.  Ccnsequentlv  our  1 1"  lens  mat 
have  greater  depth  of  focus  and  greater  speed  than 
the  long-focus  one,  unless  the  latter  is  grourKl  to 
cover  a  much  larger  plate  than  8  x  10.  say  16  x  10. 

For  sake  of  comparison  let  us  say  that  the  Ions 
are  of  the  same  speed.  Ttus  nxans  that  they  have 
the  same  equivalent  focus  and  the  same  relative 
aperture.  In  this  case  they  would  have  the  saim 
depth  of  focus.  There  would  therefore  be  no  ad- 
vantage of  one  over  the  other  on  this  poinC 

But  suppose  you  do  not  care  to  buy  a  lens  far  a 
16  X  loplate  just  to  get  ^>ecd  as  well  as  focal  length 
for  an  8  X  lo.    Your  subjects  are  still  life,  speed  i* 


Our  subject  is  a  group  of  small  articles  and  we  are 
unaUe  to  bring  into  focus  at  the  same  time.  thoK 
nearthecamcraaswella-ithose  farthest  away.  We 
focus  on  those  in  the  middle  distance,  thai  stnp 
down,  or  reduce  the  siie  of  the  aperture,  uruil  al 
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are  in  focus.  By  doing  this  we  have  corrected  to  a 
certain  extent  sf^rical  aberration,  astigmatism, 
and  curvature  of  field,  and  have  increased  its  cover- 
ing power  and  definition,  and  all  we  can  say  against  it 
is.  it  requires  more  time  (or  exposure. 
,  I  would  like  to  mention  here  that  if  length  of 
exposure  end  extreme  definition  are  not  important, 
the  use  of  a  pinhole  will  eliminate  all  of  the  undesir- 
able features  found  in  both  the  long-focus  lens  and 
the  short-focus  lens.  Otherwise.  I  would  say. 
choose  a  long^focus  lens  if  space  permits  its  use. 
Summing  up  the  whole  question,  it  is  a  case  of 
good  relation  or  drawing  obtained  by  using  a  long- 
locus  leru.  against  depth  of  field,  speed,  and  short 
space  requirenient  fouixl  in  the  short- focus  lens. 
Of  thefiist  I  willsay  that  frequently  a  lack  of  depth 
of  focus  is  desirable  where  the  photographer  wishes 
to  cut  out  a  lot  of  irrelevant  objects  in  the  badc- 
grouixl.  Speed  Is  not  a  rtecessity.  And  in  regard  to 
work  done  in  a  crowded  room,  I  would  rather  not 
make  an  exposure  at  all  if  space  does  not  permit  me 
to  use  a  lens  of  sufficiently  long  focus  to  do  justice 
to  my  study.  On  the  otKer  hand.  I  do  not  care  to 
use  a  lens  of  such  long  focal  length  that  the  objects 
seem  separated  and  unrelated,  as  may  be  easily  aeai 
by  anyone  who  will  take  the  time  to  place  a  number 
of  objects  promiscuously  on  a  table  and  then  look  at 
them    from   various  distances  —    Neil    Wayne 

NORTHEY. 

JULY  QUESTION  FC»  READERS 


For  the  best  answer  to  this  question  received  by 
AuRUst  15  a  credit  of  $i.oo  towards  boolcs  of  our 
publication  will  be  awarded.  Address  the  Ques- 
tions Box  Editor,  and  please  write  any  other  com- 
munication on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 


READERS'  CRITICISMS 

BEST  CRITICISM  OF  PRINT  NO.  18 

In  the  matter  of  originality  the  maker  of  this  pic- 
ture scores  heavily.  He  also  shows  that  he  has  a 
sense  of  concentration  by  including  only  "the  whole 
family"  in  the  picture.  Technical  details  such  as 
exposure  and  development  are  beyoTKl  criticism. 
Qjmposition  and  lighting  appear  to  be  the  only  vul- 
nerable points. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  studied  placing  of  the 
objects  which  detracts  somewhat,  the  resulting  com- 
position not  being  strong  enough  to  overcome  this. 

Though  this  picture  would  be  classed  as  a  still- 
life  subject  there  is  a  certain  sense  of  action.  Jr. 
appears  to  folkiw  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  while 
Bessie  takes  after  Ma.  The  indefinite  fifth  member 
isccMning  straight  ahead.  But  weare  lincertain  that 
this  furnishes  a  ground  for  criticism,  as  a  sii^t  di- 
versity of  opinion  is  a  normal  occurrence  in  all  well- 
regulated   households. 

The  lighting  is  correct,  but  unfortunately  the 
maker  ofthe  picture  overlooked  the  double  shadow 
caused  by  the  two  sources  of  light.  It  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  pencil  out  the  lighter  shadow. 
The  whole  family'  wouU  then  be  in  a  position  to 
advance  to  their  deserved  place  among  the  graduates 
of  the  Readers'  Criticism  department  of  our  es- 
teen»ed  journal.  —  Rau>hBeebe.  ujioHillgerAve  , 
Detroit.  Mich. 
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OTHER  CRITICISMS 

This  picture  undoubtedly  shows  that  the  author 
took  gr^t  pains  in  composing  it.  and  therefore  if  the 
results  are  not  exactly  what  he  expected  it  is  not 
really  his  fault,  for  the  subject  is  a  most  peculiar  one 
to  handle.  To  obtain  an  artistic  picture  from  several 
pairs  of  shoes  is  almost  impossible,  for  two  reasons: 
hrst.  that  no  one  pair  of  shoes  can  be  subordinated  to 
the  others  (?),  or.  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  center  of 
interest,  because  every  pair  constitutes  a  subject  in 
itself  and  must  be  equally  as  prominent  as  the  others, 
consequently  resulting  in  a  fl^reat  division  of  interest; 
and.  secondly  the  subject  ofshoes  is  not  a  particu- 
larly inspiring  or  beautiful  one  unless  they  be  of  some 
old  artistic  age  centuries  ago.  or  of  some  foreign 
country  where  there  is  an  interest  in  novelty  or 
curiosity.  Even  if  shoes  of  such  a  character  were  to 
be  used  for  a  picture  theme,  only  one  pair  should 
constitute  the  picture,  because  of  the  first  difficulty 
mentioned.  Hence  we  sec  that  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Palmers  deft  attempt  to  arrange  the  shoes  artistically 
we  cannot  help  but  repeatedly  go  throush  the  painful 
experience  of  trying  to  look  at  them  all  at  once. 

So  much  for  the  subject,  which  is  probably  the 
result  of  the  author's  desire  to  get  something  new 
and  unique.  I  have  just  said  that  the  attempt  at 
artistic  arrangement  is  very  good,  and  so  it  is  ex- 
cept for  the  little  white  shoes  which,  by  their  posi- 
tion and  tone,  are  violating  the  laws  of  correct 
composition.  Their  white  color,  which  makes  a 
very  extreme  contrast  with  the  predominating  gray 
tone  by  many  grades  of  tone,  constitutes  an  out- 
standing center  of  interest  in  the  very  center  of  the 
picture.  I  would  have  left  them  entirely  out  of  the 
picture  because  wherever  they  are  placed  their 
distinguished  tone  will  make  them  a  center  of  at- 
traction. (How  many  woukl  leave  them  out?  — 
Criticism  Ed.) 

The  only  technical  fault  seems  to  be  a  slight  under- 
exposure, for  the  pumps,  the  small  white  shoes,  and 
especially  the  pair  at  the  extreme  left,  are  lacking  a 
little  in  detaiir  The  usual  remedy  of  intensifying 
might  help  a  little,  although  of  course  it  won't 
bring  detail  where  there  is  none. 

In  spite  of  these  few  faults.  Mr.  Palme's  desire  to 
find  something  out  of  the  ordinary  is  to  be  com- 
mended, and  should  be  followed  by  more  desires  of 
the  ^hme  nature,  for  people  are  always  extremely 
interested  in  uncommonplace  subjects.  —  Warwick 
B.  Miller. 

As  a  photograph  of  five  pairs  of  shoes  one  cannot 
deny  the  success  of  this  print.  But  I'm  curious  to 
know  just  what  impression  the  photographer  wished 
this  picture  to  impart.  The  title  does  not  help 
much;  it  seems  even  a  bit  ambiguous.  The  arrange- 
ment is  most  certainly  uninteresting:  one  would 
have  preferred  the  shoes  lined  up  according  to  size. 
And  wouldn't  a  lighter  background  have  been  more 
suitable  for  such  dark  subjects?  But  before  we 
spend  any  time  on  the  background  let  us  find  the 
motive.  Where.  Mr.  Palme,  is  the  motive  for  this 
print?  A  pair  of  shoes  just  outside  a  door  —  yes; 
a  pair  of  shoes  near  the  leg  of  a  bed  —  possibly; 
but  five  fjairs  of  shoes  of  various  sizes  and  "sexes" 
arranged  in  a  nearly  straight  line  —  why?  The 
title  complicates  rather  than  helps  matters,  for  one 
cannot  avoid  thinking.  "Where  is  the  whole 
family?  Why  have  they  deserted  their  footwear? 
They  haven't  retired,  for  they  do  not  all  use  the 
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same  room.  Then  where  can  they  be?  Why  have 
they  run  off  and  left  their  shoes  on  display?  Ah. 
yes  irKleed.  why?  —  George  A.  Beane.  Jr. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  genre;  an  analytical 
mind  could,  peiriaps  describe  the  "whole  family'* 
from  this  print  easier  than  the  chorus  can  analyze 
thcprint. 

The  double  lighting  and  the  way  pater  and  mater 
shoes  point  are  the  diief  faults  to  the  writer.  As 
the  baby  is  universally  "IT"  in  the  household, 
the  interest  would  have  been  concentrated  on  his  or 
her  shoes,  which  are  highlighted,  if  the  parental  foot- 
wear had  pointed  to  them.  Perhaps  the  double 
lighting  was  intended  lust  for  this. 

The  exposure  was  about  correct;  the  foundation 
and  background  offer  no  discord,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  Improve  upon  "The  Whole  Family."  unless 
by  the  aodition  of  several  more  pair.  1  am  a 
Rooseveltian.  — J.  E.  Carson. 

NEW  CRITICISM  PRWT  NO.  3 1 

It  is  some  time  sirKe  we  have  had  a  group  picture 
for  criticism.  Here  is  one  sent  in  by  a  reader  who 
says  to  go  the  limit,  as  "I  am  hard  boiled,  and  th^ 
are  my  sisters,  anyhow. "  The  picture  was  made  with 
a  plate  camera  on  a  dull  day.  with  the  lens  stopped 
down  to  about/:  16. 

For  the  best  criticism  of  this  Print  No.  31  re- 
ceived by  August  1 5  a  credit  of  $2.00  towards  books 
of  our  publication  will  be  awarded. 


OUR  COMPETITIONS 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  July  arxl  August  are  vaca- 
tion months,  we  are  planning  tock)se  xht  oompetiticns 
on  the  twelfth  of  the  month,  instead  of  the  usual  clos- 
ing date  the  fifteenth,  for  these  two  months  only.  We 
hope  that  all  our  competitors  will  help  us  out  by  send- 
ing their  prints  in  promptly. 

SENIOR  CCMPETITION 

The  first  prize  in  the  Senior  Competition  was 
awarded  to  Kenneth  D.  Smith  for  his  print  entitled 
"TheComer."  This  is  a  representation  of  one  of  the 
busy  comers  of  New  York.  Forty-second  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  in  front  of  the  Public  Library, 
whose  classic  fagade  rises  in  the  backgrxxjtnd. 
This  was  taken  in  the  early  afternoon,  apparently 
from  the  top  of  a  passing  bus.  and  shows  an  unusually 
happy  seizing  of  an  opportunity  in  a  busy  street. 
None  of  the  pedestrians  are  shown  in  an  unpleasing 
position  arKd  the  massing,  lighting  and  arrangement 
are  very  interesting.  Made  with  a  quarter  plate  R. 
B.  Auto  Graflex.  equipped  with  a  seven-inch  Verito 
lens.  The  exposure  at  2  P  .M.  in  December  was  i-io 
second  at  /:i6.  The  Wellington  backed  Anti- 
Screen  Plate  was  developed  in  a  tank  with  pyro  and 
enlarged  on  Wellington  Brown  Black. 
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The  secondprizc  was  awarded  to  J.  H.  Held  for 
'Trees  and  Qouds,"  a  very  charming  study  in 
spacing  and  in  tone  values.  The  quality  of  the  print 
is  excellent  and  the  planes  are  well  differentiated. 
This  was  made  in  Arkansas  with  &  5x7  view  camera 
fitted  with  a  soft-focus  lens  working  at  f:5.6.  The 
exposure  in  bright  light  at  5  P.  M.  in  the  fall  of  1921 
at  7:5.6  was  1-5  second,  using  a  ray  filter.  The 
Eastman  film  was  developed  in  a  tank  in  pyro  soda 
and  printed  on  Artura  Iris  E  Smooth. 

The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Raffaele  Menochio 
for  his  print  entitled  "The  Cook."  a  very  charming 
genre  study  in  which  the  accessories,  the  figure  and 
the  interesting  interior  are  all  well' chosen  and  well 
placed.  We  f^ve  noticed  that  Italian  photograph- 
ers are  much  addicted  to  story-telling  pictures  of  the 
costume  type,  and  this  excellently  carries  out  the 
starxlard  set  by  Guido  Rey  and  other  well-known 
Italian  photographers.  Made  with  a  q  x  ii  Mini- 
mum Palmos.  equipped  with  a  140  mm  Zeiss  Tessar 
lens;  the  exposure  at  4  P.  M.  in  September  in  sun- 
light in  Turin,  Italy,  was  3  seconds  at  /:6.  The 
Ilford  Backed  plate  was  developed  in  glycerine  and 
enlarged  on  Illingworth  Bromide. 

I-^xiorable  mentions  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 
One  of  Nature's  Qiarming  Moods  F.  A.  Northrup 
Arizona  Gregory  L.  Oliver 

L*Habitant  Walter  Rutherford 

N/k>ming  at  a  Temple  Sotaro  Saba 

On  the  Aire  J.  Herbert  Saunders 

In  the  Springtime  Oliver  P.  Young 

Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows: 


Sun  at  Midnight 

Sunshine  and  Shadows 

Midday  Strollers 

Sisters 

The  Shadow  Wolf 

Nature's  Architecture 

Hudson  River 

Dinner  Time 

Mr.K. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Station 

A  Ferry-boat 

In  Her  Winter  Togs 

Where  Sleeps  the  Watercress 

Tired  Out 

The  Well  House 

A  Last  Year's  Bird's  Nest 

Scrub  Oak 

Repose 

The  Bend  by  the  Birches 

Old  Church  of  San  Francisco 

The  Sunday  Paper 

An  Unusual  Friendship 

Mischief 

Vacation  Joys 

The  Park  in  Winter 

Winter's  Last  Effort 

The  Price  of  Peace 

In  the  Garden 


Walter  L.  Bogert 

J.  E.  Carson 

Edwin  B.  Collins 

Fred  E.  Crum 

Louis  A.  Dyar 

Geo.  W.  French 

Wm.  D.  Goodwin 

J.  K.  Hodges 

Harry  E.  Horrigan 

Wm.  B.  Imkch 

Jiro  Ito 

J.  T.Johnston 

E.  E.  Jones 

P.  Lalime 

Frank  H.  Luwen 

H.  Ross  Masterson 

Dr.  E.  L.  H.  McGinnis 

Lyle  A.  Morse 

Alexander  Murray 

Juventino  Ocampo 

D.  Prince 

Walter  L.  Pritchard 

H.  B.  Rudolph 

Allen  R.  Schartzer 

G.  W.  Schinkel 

J.  A.  Singler 

Eleanor  L.  Smith 

B.  M.  WhiUock 


A  Study  in  Black  and  White  Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns 
Maiden's  Fantasy  Wm.  Yamada 

JUNIOR  COMPETITION 

The  first  prize  in  the  Junior  Competition  was 
awarded  to  A.  S.  Workman  for  a  landscape  entitled 
"In  the  Wanbonsee  Foothills"  which  has  the  com- 
position, the  light  and  the  atmospheric  effect  of  a 
landscape  painting  by  one  of  the  oest  English  mas- 
ters.    Its  beautiful  cloud  rendering  reminds  one  of  a 


drawing  by  Turner  or  Prout,  'and  a  great  part  of  its 
beauty  lies  in  its  rendering  of  distance  and  athios- 
phere.  Made  with  a  5  x  7  view  camera  fitted  with  a 
Wollensak  anastigmat  lens;  the  exposure  near 
Glenwood,  Iowa,  in  faint  sunlight  in  the  morning  was 
a  snapshot  with  a  three-times  filter  at  /:6.8.  The 
Seed  L  Ortho  plate  was  developed  in  pyro  and  the 
print  was  made  on  Artura  Iris  from  an  enlarg^ 
8  X  10  negative  on  a  Seed  23  plate. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Howard  C. 
Qoyes  for  "A  Study  In  Light."  a  very  formal 
decorative  composition.  The  light  values  are  well 
rendered  arvj  the  handling  of  the  delicate  foliage 
against  a  cloudless  sky  is  a  good  piece  of  workman- 
ship. The  line  spacing  is  very  pleasirig.  This  was 
made  near  San  E>iego,  California,  with  a  4  x  5  R.  B. 
Telescopic  Gmfiex  fitted  with  an  8^  Bausch  and 
Lomb  Ic  Tessar  lens.  The  exposure  was  1-5  second 
in  bright  licht  at  i  P.  M.  in  March  at/:i6.  The 
Standard  Orthonon  plate  was  developed  in  pyro 
and  enlar^  on  P.  M.  C.  Bromide  No.  7. 

Honorable  mentions  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Margerie  Robert  E.  £>eLand 

Autumn  Moming  Otto  Ehmann 

Squirrel  Com  Fred  Goodin 

Portrait  A.  M.  Odell 

Just  Fishing  J.  C.  Rogers 

Ari  Imposing  Edifice  Foixl  E.  Samuel 

Come  on  in.  Water  is  —  not  so  Cold !  Joseph  Wada 

Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows: — 


Pierrette 

Madamoiselle  Natalie 

Cactus  in  Bloom 

The  Lakeside  Road 

Early  Moming 

Robin  Redbreast's  Home 

Study  in  Lighting 

A  Bite 

Path  Through  the  Woods 

This  is  the  Life! 

Hello  Daddy 

Bridle  Path  in  March 

No  School  Today 

Making  Ice-cream 

One  Si5nmer  Day 

Wild  Ginseng  Plant 

A  Hill  where  Pilgrims  Sleep 

April  Charms 

The  Falls 

The  Arbor 

Billy  Painter 

By  the  Placid  Stream 

Pan  at  Home 

A  Valley  Vista 

Summer  Peace 

Extolling  its  Merits 

I  See  You 

The  Lighthouse 

A  Mother's  Reward 

Evening  Reflections 

A  Wood's  Road 

Croton  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Prohibition  Days 

Japanese  Art 

The  Winding  Road 

The  Southern  Home 

Manhattan.  N.  Y. 

Photo  Enthusiasts 

Snow  Bird 

The  Twilight  Limited 

A  Lowland  Brook 


L.  Archambault 
Wm.  J.  Aurich 
Wallace  E.  Babb 
Wm.  E.  Ban- 
Ralph  Beebe 
John  H.  D.  Blanke 
Ralph  B.  Bonwit 
Gartield  G.  Bowser 
H.  J.  Brennan 
Miles  J.  Breuer.  M.D. 
E.  J.  Browne 
Robt.  W.  Bumham 
W.  H.  C  Canriers 
Miss  C.  Clarke 
F.  X.  Qeary 
V.  E.  Qenney 
Herbert  Coates 
Wm.  Delano 
Herbert  L.  Douglas 
Maude  Lee  Eldridge 
Russell  Fassig 
Alvin  L.  Fischer 
Theo.  M.  Fisher 
A.  T.  Flikke 
Merton  E.  Foumier 
Willard  H.  Harting 
C.  V.  Hewitt 
l.Higo 
Simon  Jochamowitz 
W.  W.  Kuntz 
Jas.  S.  Loomis 
H.  J .  Mahlenbrock 
Mrs.  Theo.  McCabe 
Philip  Mehler 
A.  W.  Morcau 
W.J.  Murphree 
I.  Nakayama 
Harold  B.  Neal 
M.  W.  Osterwcis 
H.  W.  Pontin 
W.HPote 
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7>te  Feather  River  Canyon  F.  E.  Pugh 

The  Wissahickon  Path  Dr.  Armend  J.  Quick 

Oieny  Blossoms  F.  S.  Scheeu 

Hl^  Noon  Edwards  H.  Smith 

Pikes  Peak  H.  L.  Snow 

Allcsn  Hugh  Sowder 

GraziriB  P.  F.  Squier 

Snow  Scene  Albert  A.  Sterritt 

Montezuma  Castle  Warwick  A.  Sullivan 

Meadow  Brook  E.  C.  Tibbetts 

The  &)croachmenc  H.  H.  Van  Kennen 

Dorothy  D.  Will  R.  Walling.  J  r. 

Reading  W.  R.  Walton.  Jr. 

The  Birth  of  Power  R.  H.  Watson 

In  the  Serra  Nevadas  R.  D.  Wilson 

Good  Roads  Walter  E.  Woestman 

The  Pack  John  B.  ZiemartskI 

RCaX  OF  HONCR 
FIRST  PRIZE 
J.  H.  FieU  8  Geo.  W.  French  5 

SECCSsID  RIIZE 

H.  B.  Rudolph  7  Kenneth  D.  Smith  7 

Alexander  Murray  6 

THIRD  PRIZE 

J.  Herbert  Saunders  8  F.  D.  Burt  6 

^.  R.  Bradford  6  Wm.  J.  Wilson  6 

Lyic  A,  Morse  j 

HONCmABLE  MENTIOI.  SENIC*.  CLASS 
Louis  A.  Dyar  1 1  Juventino  Ocampo  8 

Gustav  Glueckert  1 1  Oliver  P.  Young  7 

W.  Kitchen  11  F.  A.  Northrup  6 

Sotaro  Saba  1 1  WalUr  Rutherford  6 

Fred  E.  Crum  q  Walter  L.  Boger  j 

Herbert  J.  Harper  q  Louis  R.  Murray  j 

Edwin  B.  Collins  8  James  Thomson  5 

Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns  $ 
COMMENDATION.  ^NIOR  CLASS 
Dr.  E.  L.  C  McQnnis  i  j  Frank  Kino  <> 

CarkwF-DeMoya  14  Leo  Kraft  q 

GutSchinkel  14  Herman  D.  Warren  q 

J.  A.  SInier  14  Geo.  Miller.  Jr.  7 

Arthurl^lme  ij  St^hen J .  Bushya  d 

E.E.  Jones  It  John  N,  Consdorf  6 

F.  E.  Brooson  1 1  Victor  D.  Elmere  6 

C.  M.  Harris  11  R.  M-  Hart  6 

H,  B.  Meal  1 1  Eleanor  L.  Smith  6 

Frank  R.  Nivison  1 1  Wm.  B.  Imlach  i 

B.M.  Whitfock  II  Jirolto5 

A.  C,  G.  Allison  10  Gregory  L,  Oliver  j 

J.  K.  Hodges  10  Jas.  J.  Ryan  5 

HONORABLE  MENTION.  JUNICR  CLASS 
Robert  E.  de  Land  j  J.  W.  Jeffers  5 

COMMENDATlC»J.  JUNIOR  CLASS 
J<dtfi  Zlemanski  if  Stephen  J.  Palickar  q 

W.  Keibel  ij  G.  A.  Smith  q 

F.  H.  Chant  t*  B.  F.  Willard  q 

Oimet  E.  Jacques  19  Ral^  Beebe  S 

Edwards  H.  Smith  iq  Chester  Demaree  8 

Nat  S.  Smith  iq  Herbert  L.  Douglas  8 

Howard  E.  Louis  17  Jas.  V.  Dunham  8 

Harvey  C.  Pendery  17  Edwin  A.  Falk  8 

P.  F.  Squier  16  A.  T.  Flikkc  8 

Wm.  E.  Barr  ij  R.  W.  Garwood  8 

H.J.  Brennan  15  Fred  Goodin  8 

Edw.  L,  Gilroy  1  j  Thomas  C  Higgins  8 

Paul  Richardabn  15       E-Iannah  G.  Myrick.  M.D.  8 
L.  Aichambault  14  Ford  E.  Samuel  8 

W.  W.  Kunt2  14  E.  E.  Williams  8 


Howard  K.  Rowe  14 
Talbot  Richardson  ij 
RJ.Mahlenbrock  ti 
A.  5,  Workman  11 
Simon  Jocharnowitz  1 1 
Alfred  S,  Upton  11 
J,  R.  Frow  .0 
Willard  H.  Harting  10 
C.  V.  Hewitt  10 
Wm.  F.  Lowe  ro 
M.  W.  Osten^s  10 
Ivan  Sokololf  10 
John  H.  D,  BlorJce  q 
Miles  J.  Brcuerq 
Walter  J.  Bruningq 
Marjorie  Chater  q 
John  A.  Elkinsq 


Harry  Beeler.  Jr.  6 
E.  I.  Browne  6 


R.  D.  Wilson  6 
R.  E.  Cask  5 

J.  L.  Qytwm  j 

Theo.  M.  Pistvr  j 

Arthur  W.  Moreau  5 

James  Owen  y 

Hu^  Palmer  $ 
H.  H.  Van  Kennen  5 
HaroU  B.  Wlnskw  ; 
Arthur  S.  Yoshida  f 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Frank  Roy  Fraprie 
"A  Deserted  Mill "  by  John  M.  Whitehead  ranked 
in  the  estimation  of  the  judges  in  our  Second  An- 
nual Competition  almost  as  high  as  the  picture  *^ch 
was  awarded  first  prize,  and  the  two  prints  stood 
side  by  side  for  some  time  before  the  judges  selected 
the  one  which  they  thou^t  was  the  better.  It  has 
qualities  similar  to  those  of  the  prize  winning  print, 
sintplicity  of  subject,  fine  attnosphenc  rendering 
and  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  lines  to  concentrate 
the  interest  at  the  most  important  point.  Lone- 
sameness  is  well  expressed.  This  is  a  composite 
print  from  two  half  plate  negatives  made  on  Well- 
ingtcn  plates  and  was  enlarged  on  to  x  ii  Imperial 

S'  ites.  The  print  was  made  on  Vitegas  gaslight. 
ge4'i. 

"TJancing  Study"  by  Waldeinar  Eide  is  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  studio  posing  artd  portraiture.  It 
shows  an  interesting  model  attractively  pictured. 
Made  in  Norway  with  a  7  x  g  studio  camera  fitted 
with  a  Vcngtlander  Heliar  lens,  the  exposure  was  shOTt 
by  electric  light  in  a  studio  at/:6.  TheEastmanOr- 
thochrometic  plate  was  devek^ied  with  Metol  Hydro- 
chinon  and  printed  on  gaslight  paper.    Page  417- 

"By  Flashlight"  by  C.  Charlu  is  a  very  interest- 
ing genre  study  made  in  the  kitchen  of  an  old 
French  house.  The  posing  of  the  figures  is  interest- 
ingly dene  and  the  illusion  of  the  fire  is  well  carried 
out.  Made  with  a  4  x  5  Hawkeye  camera  fitted 
with  an  8  inch  R.  R.  lens:  the  exposure  in  July  was 
1 5  seconds  to  show  the  fire  and  then  a  flashlight  to 

five  the  illumination  enough  for  the  figures.  The 
tandard  Orthonon  plate  was  develc^>ed  in  Eastman 
Special  Deve[(^)er  and  printed  on  Artura  A  Semi 
Mat.  Page  4ig- 

"The  Fountain"  by  Stefano  Bricarelli  shows  us  a 
village  scene  at  Casana  in  the  Cottian  Alps.  Foun- 
tains like  this  exist  in  alnrast  every  village  in  EunHX 
and  are  the  ordinary  means  of  water  supply  for  the 
villages,  the  paib  or  jugs  being  slid  under  the  flowing 
water  along  the  iron  rails  seen  in  the  picture.  This 
composititn  interestingly  shows  the  characteristics 


of  the  village  architecture.  Made  with  a  Suterqx 
1 2  cm  camera  fitted  with  a  5  K  Suter  Anastigmat ;  the 
eiqposure  in  good  light  at  1 1  A.  M.  in  August  was 
1-50  second  at  /:6.8  with  a  four  times  filter.  The 
Agfa  Chromo  solar  plate  was  developed  in  glycin 
ami  printed  on  Hoechheemer  gum  paper  from  an 
enlarged  negative.  Page  42 1 . 
**Dawn"by  H.  F.  Almy  was  one  of  the  most  admired 

Erints  at  the  iqii  exhibition  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C. 
1.  Camera  Qub.  Mr.  Almy  was  besieged  with  in- 
quiries as  to  where  he  found  his  model  and  more 
particularly  as  to  where  he  found  his  architecture, 
for  he  was  not  known  to  have  left  Boston  in  the 
period  during  which  the  picture  was  made.  He 
showed  becoming  coyness  in  giving  the  desired 
details,  but  was  subjected  to  such  a  severe  inquisition 
that  he  was  fmally  obliged  to  give  up  the  secret. 
The  beautiful  model  is  a  small  china  doll  discovered 
in  a  toy  store;  the  architecture,  which  is  so  well 
carried  out,  came  from  a  box  of  toy  buildins  blocks; 
and  the  divan  is  a  carefully  upholstered  half  pound 
candy  box  with  silk  pillows  m^de  in  the  proper  size. 
All  in  all  it  is  one  of  the  most  successnil  built  up 
photographs  which  we  have  yet  seen.    Page  413. 

**Wct  Day  Pavements'*  by  Eleanor  L.  Smith  on 
page  427.  "Miss  B"  by  Victor  D.  Elmere  on  page 
446  and  **Oueen  Ann  s  Lace**  by  J.  H.  Field  on  page 
451.  are  all  pictures  awarded  extra  third  prizes  in 
the  Senior  Competition  for  November  iqi  i .  Their 
merits  are  apparent;  their  data  we  regret  we  are  un- 
able to  give  as  they  have  unfortunately  been  misUiid. 

**Refl«:tions**  by  Louis  Fleckenstein  from  the  1922 
Pittsburgh  Salon  fs  a  very  unusual  composition. 
The  spot  of  lisht  with  its  oval  ring  forms  an  effective 
foil  for  the  ncure  and  fills  the  olank  background 
space  admiralMV.    No  data.    Page  433. 

"Old  Aunt  N/taria**  by  Matsy  Wynne  Richards  is  a 
fine  character  study  of  a  type  which  is  not  as  common 
today  as  it  was  once.  The  old  mammy  is  pleasingly 
and  sympathetically  rendered  and  makes  an  attrac- 
tive genre  study.  Made  in  Greenville.  Mississippi, 
with  a  view  camera  fitted  with  a  Semi-achromatic 
lens,  the  exposure  in  Ye  Old  Bam  Studio  at  3  P.  M. 
in  November  was  ten  seconds  at  /:ii  by  electric 
light  on  a  dark  day.  The  Standard  Orthonon  plate 
was  developed  with  Azol  and  printed  on  Artura  Buff 
E.    Page  439.  ^ 

**Miss  Elsie.**  on_page  445.  by  R.  W.  Johnston. 
**Portrait  of  Miss  F..  by  Richard  T.  Dooner  on 
page  447  and  **The  Afternoon  Paper'*  by  W.  W. 
Zieg  on  page  450,  are  all  pictures  which  were 
hung  at  Pittsburgh  in  this  year's  salon.  The  two 
portraits  fiimish  an  excellent  contrast  in  tone  values, 
one  being  in  a  high  key  throughout,  while  the  other 
is  almost  all  middle  tones.  Each  is  an  excellent 
rendering  of  likeness  and  character.    No  data. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Negativ-Entwicklunc  bei  hellem  Lichte,  by 
LQppo-Cramer.  2nd  edit.  Published  by  E.  Liese- 
gang.  Leipsig.    Paper,  $1.00. 


The  second  edition  of  Lappo^ramer*8  work 
brings  the  subject  of  desensitizing  up  to  date.  Jan. 
ig22;  but  obviously  the  subject  is  in  a  state  ctfnux 
and  new  facts  are  being  discovered  almost  every 
month,  as  for  instaiKe  the  use  of  sodium  picramate 
and  pinakryptol.  All  the  author's  scattered  papers 
are  collected  and  therefore  the  work  forms  a  wel« 
come  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subiect  and 
supplements  the  first  edition.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  is  that  dealing  with  the  compo- 
sition of  the  desensitizers.  from  which  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  the  two  amino  groups  are  the  active  agents, 
and  that  substitution,  or  partial  substitution  oif  one 
of  the  same,  does  rK>t  nullify  the  peculiar  action. 
It  shows  also  that  the  basic  dyes  alone  do  not 
possess  this  action,  but  that  some  of  the  acid 
dyes  are  equally  effective.  The  author  still  ad- 
heres to  his  opinion  that  oxidation  is  at  the  bot^ 
torn  of  the  process,  which  hardly  seems  tenable  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  Lumi^  &  Seyewetz  have 
proved  that  as  the  dye  is  washed  out  of  the  emulsion  . 
the  desensitizing  disappears.  Naturally  he  con- 
nects this  with  his  silver  ge^.  **Silberkeimbloss- 
legung.**  theory,  which  may  be  true  but  is  not  yet 
proved. 

American  Travel  and  Hotel  Directory 
American  Travel  and  Hotel  Directory  Co.  Inc. 
Baltimore.  Md..  Jumbo  Edition,  cloth  hound,  the 
"Mother**  publication  ftom  which  sub-divisions 
may  be  purchased  separately,  price  $10.00. 

Multum  in  parvo  is  an  appropriate  term  to  use  in 
describing  this  unique  publication  for  though  the 
**parvo**  is  a  good  sized  volume.  6  inches  by  qyi 
and  3  inches  thick,  the  **multum*'  is  almost  incred- 
ible. An  alphabetical  list  of  the  IMited  States, 
including  Alaska.  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaiian 
Islands,  giving  an  illustrated  history  of  the  State, 
legal  holidays,  weather  report  and  information  as  to 
hunting  aiKl  fishing,  followed  by  a  list  of  all  the 
towns  and  cities  in  which  all  the  hotels  in  each  place 
are  graded  and  classified  as  to  the  number  of  rooms, 
prices,  etc..  takes  up  pages  i  to  886.  British 
America  comes  next,  arranged  alphabetically, 
irKluding  Canada.  Newfoundland.  Bermuda  and 
Bahama  Islands,  then  Latin  America  with  descrip- 
tions in  Spanl^  and  Enjdish.  A  list  of  Hotel 
Operations,  an  Association  Directory,  a  list  of  all  the 
prominent  clubs  in  every  city  on  the  map.  a  list  of 
restaurants  and  operators,  a  list  of  railroads  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  passenger  steamship 
lines,  a  list  of  unusual  opportunities,  condense  a 
lot  of  useful  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
space.  For  the  sake  of  making  these  lists  and  re- 
ports accurate,  several  thousand  attorneys,  under 
annual  retainer,  are  maintained  as  corrapondents 
in  as  many  advantageously  located  cities  covering 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  These  specially  ap- 
pointed representatives  are  under  contract  not 
only  to  serve  the  publishers'  needs,  but  to  answer 
correspondence,  attend  to  special  oommisskxis  and 
adjustments  for  those  of  the  patrons  seeking  credit, 
reports  and  opportunities  to  supply  hoteb,  clubs, 
restaurants,  etc.  with  equipments  or  supplies.  They 
are  also  at  the  service  of  travelers  (subscribers)  of  the 
book,  temporarily  in  seeming  difficulties  while  in 
their  locality.  Tlie  last  two  hundred  pages  are 
taken  up  by  the  American  I-fotel  Supply  Directory,  a 
listing  of  **Iive**  supply  houses,  with  an  index.  This 
is  a  valuable  publication  for  all  who  travel  either  for 
business  or  pleasure  and  it  is  exceedingly  useful  as  a 
book  of  reference. 
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The  Technical  Photographic  and  Microscopical 
Society  was  fully  organised  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Chemists*  Ckib.  New  York  Gty.  Charies  F.  Roth 
who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  gave  an 
account  of  the  organization  work  to  date  and  out- 
lined its  possibilities.  1 1  is  planned  to  hokl  a  general 
convention  of  industrial  and  microscopical  pho- 
tographers in  connection  with  an  exhibition  of 
photqzraphic  work,  chemicals  and  apparatus  to  be 
held  cmring  the  week  of  the  National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries.  September  u  to  i6.  Officers 
were  elected  as  follows:  —  President.  Jas.  McDowell, 
of  Sharp  and  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co..  Bos- 
ton; vice-presidents.  John  H.  Graff,  of  the  Brown 
Co..  Berlin.  N.  H..  and  Bennett  Grotta.  of  the  Atlas 
Powder  Co..  Tamaqua.  Pa.;  secretary-treasurer. 
Thomas  J.  Keenan.  editor  of  "Paper."  251  West 
Nineteenth  St..  New  York  Qty.  An  active  com- 
mittee on  Membership  and  Publicity  was  appointed, 
with  A.  E.  Buchanan  as  chairman.  The  annual  dues 
for  membership  were  fixed  at  $5.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  and  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  luncheon  for  which  a  nominal  charge  will 
be  made.  All  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
new  society  can  get  particulars  from  the  secretary  at 
the  address  given  above. 

In  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  first 
researches  of  Daguerre  relating  to  photography,  a 
National  Exhibition  of  I^hotography  will  be  held  in 
Geneva,  in  May  1923.  which  will  include  an  Inter- 
national Section  for  all  that  concerns  apparatus  and 
products  employed  in  photography  and  a  docu- 
mentary exposition  of  the  history  of  photography. 
The  constitutive  meeting  took  place  at  the  Office  de 
rindustrie,  Geneva,  with  Mr.  Victor  Dusseiller. 
Qiief  of  the  Departmoit  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try, presiding.  The  committees  of  the  great  photo- 
graphic associations  of  Geneva  were  present,  the 
ooci^t^  des  Photographes  (professional).  M.  Lacroix. 
President,  the  Soci^t^  Genevoise  de  Photographic, 
(amateur).  M.  Ooebeli,  President,  Groupe  FTioto- 
graphique  de  la  Section  Genevoise  du  Qub  Alpin 
Suisse.  M.  Massarotti.  President.  The  Central 
Committees  of  the  Swiss  Professional  Photographers' 
Union,  in  Lucerne,  and  of  the  Swiss  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers* Union  in  Berne,  expressed  by  letter  their 
interest  and  assurance  of  hearty  co-operation.  M. 
Rudhart.  director  of  the  "Office  de  1'  Industrie," 
gave  an  account  of  the  steps  already  taken  and.  after 
having  greeted  Dr.  Mazel.  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
idea  of  a  National  Exhibition  of  Photography  in 
Geneva,  gave  some  details  of  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion. Special  committees  are  being  formed  who  will 
secure  to  the  National  Exhibition  the  requisite  im- 
portance and  world  wide  representation.  AH  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  M.  P.  Rudhardt, 
Director,  12  Boulevard  du  Theatre.  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  Henry  Vcndelman  writes  to  us  from  Belgium 


as  follows:  — 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  IVieme  Salon  of 
the  Photo  Club  d'Anvers  tocjay.  Among  the  works 
of  its  members,  some  landscapes  and  portraits  at- 
tained a  high  standard  of  excellence,  the  general 
tendency,  however,  being  towards  controlled  pro- 
cesses and  oil-painting  effects.  The  most  important 
feature  of  the  Salon  was  the  first  public  exhibition  of 
cok>r  photography  on  paper  by  the  "Lury  Process" 
which  attracted  consideraye  attention.  The  pro- 
cess is  named  after  its  inventor  who  is  a  member  of 
thecKib.  The  results  obtained  are  very  good  indeed 
and  theie  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  fina  favor  with 
the  public.  As  yet  very  little  information  is  avail- 
able about  its  working,  but  the  process,  being  patent- 
ed, will  soon  be  available  to  the  public  at  large. 
Until  now.  however,  only  a  few  people  who  are 
directly  connected  with  the  fk)ating  of  a  con^sany  are 
initiated.  Among  them  Joseph  Misonne  cadubited 
very  fine  portraits  well  colored  and  with  splendid 
effects  of  light  and  shade.  From  Gustave  Maris- 
si&ux  beautiful  nudes  and  pleasing  landscapes  were 
on  view.  Besides  these.  Leonard  Misonne.  an  in- 
vited exhibitor,  had  thirty  magnificent  landscapes 
in  his  usual  oil  process  on  the  walls,  several  among 
them  never  having  been  exhibited  before.  The 
Photo  Qub  d*Anvers  has  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  this  fine  exhibition  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  some  of  the  works  on  view  here  wiU  be 
shown  abroad. 

As  a  summer  undertaking  the  Toronto  Camera 
Qub  has  entered  upon  a  laige  and  public  spirited 
work  in  which  the  entire  mernbership  will  take  part. 
This  is  the  collection  of  a  magnificent  set  of  lantern 
slides  to  illustrate  the  city  of  Toronto  from  a  pic- 
torial point  of  view.  They  would  afford  great  in- 
terest to  the  club  and  coukl  be  loaned  to  other 
bodies  and  the  club  derive  therefrom  miKh  advertising 
of  a  dignified  character.  The  di  rectors  have  workra 
out  a  rough  plan  to  achieve  this  purpose.  Subjects 
have  been  chosen  and  each  one  assigned  to  a  mem- 
ber who  is  known  to  be  interested  and  to  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  that  line.  These  will  l^d  in 
collecting  pictures  for  that  subject.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  pictures  in  Landscape.  Marine, 
Architecture,  Genre  and  any  subject  which  may  be 
deemed  advisable.  Subsequently  the  club  directors 
will  ask  for  the  loan  of  negatives  chosen  for  the  set. 
or  will  ask  the  members  to  make  the  slides  themselves 
The  following  group  of  subjects,  with  the  chairmen, 
have  been  d^ided  upon:  —  Paries.  A.  R.  BUK^k- 
bum.  Street  Scaies,  G.  R.  Smith-  Humber  EHs- 
trict,  W.  V.  Mills.  PubUc  Buildings.  R.  M.  CcJ- 
lins.  Monuments.  M.  D.  Hammond.  Residences. 
A.  Brigden.  Island.  I.  H.  Mackay.  Sports.  F. 
Baird.  Exhibition,  E.  Hoch.  Flower  Studies. 
P.  L.  Tait.    Don  and  Scarboro  District.  A.  S.  Goss. 

TTiis  is  a  worthy  undertaking  and  one  that 
might  well  be  considered  by  camera  clubs  in  other 
cities. 


Place 
Royal  Photographic  Society 
Qosing  date  for  entries. 
August  25th.  iq22 

Frederick  &  Nelson 

London  Salon  of  Photography 
Latest  date  for  entries. 

August  30th.  IQ22 
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FQRIH  COMING  EXHIBITIONS 
Date 

Sept.  18  to  Oct.  28 
Nov.  6  to  18  inclusive 
Sept.  q  to  Oct.  7 


For  information  write  to:   ^ 
The  Secretary, 
Royal  Photographic  Society. 
3  5  Russell  Sq. ,  Xjondon.  W.  C 

Frederick  &  Nelson.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Hon.  Secretary, 
London  Sakin  of  PhotQgrai^ 
5A  PaU  MaU  East.  London,  S.  W. 


tUGUST 


1922 


25  CENTS 


Lightening 
the       load 

One  focal  length  is  not  suflSd- 
ent  for  the  demands  of  picto- 
rial composition  and  available 
point  of  view.  Extra  lenses 
only  add  to  the  weight  of  your 
camera  bag,  bemdes  the  space 
occupied.    If  3rou  used  a 

DALLMEYER 

STIGMATIC 

LENS 

Su  would  8^  the  «me  variety  of 
al  lengths  with  the  li^t  weigfat 
of  ona  lens,  taking  up  a  apace  of 
three  square  inches. 
In  its  complete  form  it  k  an  ana*- 
tigroat  of  the  higbeM  grade  cover- 
ing the  ptate  at  open  aperture  with 
pmect  definition,  and  mounted  la 
the  light  metal,  aliuninam.  The 
front  combination  provMea  a  pic- 
ture double  the  size:  the  rear  com- 
I  that 


•topa. 
Cofwp 


Coiot  photMraphen  should  use  this 
tens.  It  is  fuUy  corrected  for  coma, 
colour,  eta,  and  can  be  ntitfacto- 
rily  used  for  3-colour  work.  Tlie 
rea,  Uue  and  yellow  images  being 
of  exactly  the  same  size. 
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Optics  for 

Photographers 


BANfl  HAKTING.  FhJ>. 

Br  VRANK  K.  ntna,  *.u„  fjlp.s. 

The  wriMr  of  tUa  book  Malta  with  the  fn- 
damental  laws  of  tl>e  propaytioB  oHight,aad 
carefully  and  lo^icaJly  cairin  the  nsdar 
through  tbe  prinoplea  (»  geometrical  optics  t0 
a  complete  eqihnatiaa  of  tbe  actioa  o(  afl 
types  of  photographic  kaaea,  and  a  JMCTipdow 
01  their  qoaEoes  and  defecta.    Only  the  lim- 


t&pensable  in  tbe  photographic  library,  bciag 
the  only  modsn  and  cooqjnhcnsivc  watt  oo 
the  saiqcct  in  Englirit.  The  antboi  it  tka 
olcobitor  and  inventor  o(a  wdUknowa  mttm 
et  Ugh  grade  anasrigmat  knaea;  he  fana  Am 
happy  facility  al  txpnmiag  himaelf  ia  Mck 
dmr,  aimnle  mngoage  that  no  oae  wO  hav* 
tbe  least  ififficiiity  in  nndcntandin|  hfa  «apa- 
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THE  ALKALIS  IN  DEVELOPMENT 

E.  J.   WALL,  F.   C.   S..   F.   R.   P.  S. 
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ROBABLY  few  recognize  that  alkaline  development  was  dis- 
covered sixty  years  ago,  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  first 
gelatine  dry  plate  was  made,  and  that  pyro-ammonia  was  used. 
This  was  a  great  advance  over  the  old  acid  developers  and 
it  differs  entirely  in  its  action.     With  the  old  iron  or  pyro-plus- 
silver  developers,  we  had  what  is  called  physical  development,  in 
which,  practically,  the  light-affected  silver  salts  were  not  in 
themselves  reduced,  but  merely  acted  as  germs  or  nuclei  for  the 
deposition  of  the  nascent  metallic  silver  of  the  developer,  which 
was  deposited  on  the  top  of  the  film.     With  alkaline  developers,  the  light-struck  silver 
salt  is  itself  reduced  and  the  image  is  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  vehicle,  there 
being  no  free  silver  nitrate  or  other  salt  to  form  the  nascent  silver. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  ascribe  some  of  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the  alkaline 
developers  to  an  American,  E.  Anthony,  of  the  well  known  firm  E.  &  HT.  Anthony»  the 
predecessors  of  the  Ansco  Co.  He  stated  in  1 86 1 ,  that  the  speed  of  a  bath  collodion  plate 
(L  t^  could  be  increased  by  fuming  it  with  ammonia  prior  to  exposure.  Then  Wardley  suggested 
^t^k  ^  '-'^  ^^  ^  neutral  solution  of  pyrogallol,  and  Leahy  and  Russell  almost  simultaneously 
%s^i  discovered  the  action  of  alkaline  pyro,  which  could  have  been  a  logical  outcome  of  An- 
J^ptK^iJl  thony's  suggestion. 

^^l         At  the  present  time  one  may  say  that  with  the  exception  of  amidol,  and  like  develop- 
*Si»5}  ing  agents,  an  acid  developer  is  never  used,  and  probably  even  with  these  the  hydrolysis 
^     of  the  sulphite,  which  is  always  used  with  them,  furnishes  the  sodium  to  form  the  phcno- 
^^    lates  that  are  the  actual  reducing  agents. 

Unfortunately  we  arc  accustomed  to  use  the  term  **developer"  not  only  for  the  real 
Ijj^^  reducing  agent,  but  also  for  the  solutions  as  a  whole,  which  sometimes  leads  to  a  little 


0 


'^.STJ 


confusion  or  doubt. 
ji         As  a  legacy  from  the  early  days  of  the  dry  collodion  plate  and  collodion  emulsion. 


%)^  ammonia  was  the  first  alkali  used,  and  though  it  persisted  for  many  years,  it  has  nowjallen 
•jJJiS^into  almost  complete  disuse,  except  with  color  screen-plates,  so  that  it  is  not  worth 
0^  while  to  discuss  it.  Its  disrepute  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  very  volatile  and  there- 
i^ii^fore  the  developer  is  constantly  changing,  and  to  the  fact  that  but  very  few  experiments 
^jtfr'  have  been  recorded  of  the  use  of  ammonia  with  the  newer  developing  agents,  in  which  we 
UJm**  may  include  every  one  except  pyrogallol. 
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Of  the  fixed  alkalis  we  have  the  carbonates  and  the  hydroxides,  usually  called  the 
caustics,  of  potassium  and  sodium.  It  may  be  as  well  to  try  and  give  a  sketch  of  the  part 
played  by  the  alkali  in  development,  and  this  may  be  briefly  represented  by  the  following 
equation: 

z  AgBr  +  2Na2C03  +  H2O  =  lAg  +  iNaBr  +  iNaHCOa  +  O 

Or  putting  this  into  words,  the  bromine  set  free  from  the  exposed  silver  bromide 
combines  with  some  of  the  sodium  carbonate  to  form  sodium  bromide  and  sodium  bi- 
carbonate, which  are  restrainers,  while  oxygen  is  set  free,  this  molecule  of  oxygen  being 
taken  up  by  the  developing  agent.  If  this  last  reaction  does  not  take  place  there  is  no 
development,  for  it  is  the  capacity  of  the  developing  agent  for  oxidation  that  starts  the 
reduction  of  the  silver,  and  the  alkalis  accelerate  the  action. 

The  carbonates  are  the  most  generally  used  salts,  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  potassium  carbonate  gives  greater  density  than  the  corresponding  sodium  salt.  Ac- 
tually it  gives  a  little  more  rapid  development.  It  has  fallen  into  considerable  disuse  be- 
cause of  its  higher  price  and  its  proneness  to  deliquesce,  or  absorb  water  from  the  air. 
The  sodium  carbonate  is  the  more  generally  used. 

There  are  actually  three  carbonates  of  sodium;  the  bicarbonate  or  acid  carbonate, 
NaHCOa,  the  sesquicarbcnate,  Na2CO3.2NaHCO3.3H2O,  both  of  which  are  prac* 
tically  useless  for  development,  and  the  normal  sodium  carbonate.  This  is  the  salt  actually 
used  and  it  exists  in  three  forms:  the  crystalline,  or  decahydrate,  Na2C03.io  H2O,  the 
monohydrate  Na2C03.H20,  and  the  anhydrous  salt  Na2C03. 

If  we  place  under  these  formulas  their  molecular  weights  we  shall  easily  see  what 
relation  they  bear  to  one  another: 

Na2  (C03).(ioH20) 

46  +  60  +  180  =  286 

Na2  (C03).(H20) 

46  -h  60  +  18  =  124 

Na2(C03) 

46  -h  60  =  106 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  use  the  crystalline  salt,  we  are  actually  paying  for  and 
using  nearly  two-thirds  of  water. 

In  most  formulas  we  meet  with  the  term  "anhydrous,"  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  true  anhydrous  salt  is  rarely  used,  the  photographic  desiccated  soda  being  the  monohy- 
drate. It  is  generally  assumed,  too,  that  this  is  double  the  strength  of  the  crystalline  salt, 
but  actually  it  is  stronger,  in  the  ratio  286:  124,  or  100:  43.4  But  we  shall  not  make  a 
very  grave  error  if  we  assume  that  the  desiccated  soda  is  double  the  strength.  For  in- 
stance, taking  a  typical  developer  containing  5  per  cent  of  crystallized  carbonate,  it  con- 
tains approximately  25  grains  per  ounce  of  solution;  then  if  we  use  half  the  quantity  of 
the  dry  salt,  the  error  will  be  under  2  grains  per  ounce.  This  excess  is  negligible  and  may 
well  be  within  the  error  of  weighing. 

The  dry  salt  has  the  advantage  over  the  crystalline,  besides  not  taking  up  so  much 
room,  of  being  more  stable,  as  it  is  not  so  likely  to  effloresce,  or  lose  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  commercial  carbonate,  if  not  properly  kept,  almost  always 
contains  some  of  the  bicarbonate,  as  it  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  along  with 
moisture.  After  thirteen  days  exposure  to  the  air  it  may  contain  as  much  as  1 5  to  20  per 
cent  of  bicarbonate,  which  is  useless  for  developing.  It  is  obvious,  also  that  the  crystal- 
line salt  is  much  more  prone  to  this  decomposition  than  the  desiccated,  because  of  its 
richness  in  water  (H.  Dubovitz,  Chem.  Ztg.,  iqii,  45,  8qo). 
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The  quantity  of  carbonate  to  be  used  with  a  given  developer  varies  consideraKy 
according  to  the  predilections  of  the  worker,  or  writer,  and  variations  within  reasw 
make  no  essential  difference,  save  in  the  velocity  of  development.  One  may,  of  course 
adopt  the  formula  suggested  by  the  plate  maker,  and  it  is  always  assumed,  and  sorre- 
times  claimed,  thai  these  are  the  best  suited  to  the  plates.  But  as  someone  oik:*  saio 
"A  maker's  formula  generally  shows  the  maximum  amount  of  alkali  and  the  minimur 
amount  of  restrainer,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  most  trying  developer  that  it  is  advisabii 
to  employ,  or  that  the  maker  will  guarantee  his  plate  to  bear," 

The  more  alkali  used  the  more  rapid  the  development,  and  the  shorter  the  total  timt 
of  development.  Increase  of  alkali  cannot  bring  out  more  detail  than  the  exposure  K;-" 
put  into  the  plate.  The  only  advantage  in  the  larger  amounts  of  alkali  is  that  they  -ii- 
velop  out  the  fainter  details  in  the  shadows  more  quickly,  so  that  one  may  stop  develop- 
ment before  the  highest  lights  have  become  too  dense  to  be  properly  rendered  in  a  priPt 

W.  F.  Ermen  has  recently  shown  (Phot.  J.,  iqii,  62,  113)  that,  except  in  the  casec-' 
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hydrochinon,  increase  of  carbonate  of  soda  above  N-j,  that  is  about  i  per  cent  of  the 
anhydrous  salt,  does  not  affect  either  the  time  of  appearance  or  the  density.  As  the  time 
of  appearance  of  the  image  is  a  practical  measurement  of  the  velocity  and  duration  of 
development,  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  use  more  than  the  above  quantity  we  are  merely 
wasting  it  and  probably  causing  a  greater  tendency  to  fog. 

The  caustic  alkalis,  the  hydroxides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  are  not  so  much  used, 
except  with  some  of  the  newer  developers,  mainly  because  they  are  supposed  to  cause 
frilling,  cause  more  fog,  and  attack  the  fingers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  can  be  used  with 
excellent  results,  provided  they  are  used  properly.  Their  action  with  the  developing 
agents  is  to  form  salts,  the  so-called  phenolates,  and  this  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of 
pyrogallol.  The  formula  for  this  is  C6Hj.0H.0H.0H.,  and  it  is  possible  to  replace  the  H 
(hydrogen)  of  the  three  OH  molecules  with  either  potassium  or  sodium.    Then  we  have : 

C(iHi.OH.OH.ONa,  the  monophenolate 

C6H3.OH.ONa.ONa,  the  diphenolate 

C6H3.ONa.ONa.ONa,  the  triphenolate 


The  last  of  these  compounds,  the  triphenolate,  is  so  energetic  that  it  will  reduce  un- 
exposed silver  bromide  at  once,  that  is  it  fogs  the  plate  all  over  at  once.  The  diphenolate 
is  not  quite  so  energetic  and  begins  to  reduce  the  image,  but  in  about  2  minutes  it  also 
fogs  the  plate.  The  monophenolate  gives  no  more  fog  than  the  carbonate,  yet  develops 
more  quickly  and  actually  converts  the  pyro  developer  into  one  that  is  more  like  metol 
than  anything  else. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  how  much  of  either  of  the  caustic  alkalis  is  required  to  form 
the  monophenolate.  Taking  the  molecular  weight  of  pyrogallol,  so  often  called  pyrogallic 
acid,  though  it  is  not  an  acid,  as  1 26,  we  only  want  to  add  one  molecule  of  soda,  NaOH  =» 
40,  or  KOH  =  56,  to  the  above  quantity,  according  to  the  following  equation :  — 

C6H3.OH.OH.OH  +  NaOH  =  C6H3.OH.OH.ONa  +  H2O 

Putting  the  above  facts  into  a  formula  we  arrive  at  the  following: 

A.  Pyrogallol   25  g  192  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry    82  g  630  gr. 

Water    1000  ccm  16  oz. 

B.  Caustic  potash    i  i.J  g  88  gr. 

or  Caustic  soda     8.y  g  65  gr. 

Water    1000  ccm  16  oz. 

For  use  mix  i  part  of  A,  i  part  of  B  and  i  part  water.  This  gives  normal  density  in  from 
lyi  to  3  minutes,  and  a  good  black  image  with  practically  no  trace  of  fog.  This  was  sug- 
gested by  E.  Valenta  {Phot  Korr,,  IQ02,  33,  703)  and  worked  out  on  the  above  argument. 

Some  may  consider  that,  as  practical  workers,  there  is  very  little  interest  in  such  facts 
as  these,  and  that  the  equations  are  put  in  either  to  look  learned  or  to  pad  the  notes.  But 
suppose  we  apply  them  to  a  particular  case,  and  for  this  purpose  take  the  article  of  Mr.  J. 
J.  Proskauer  {This  Journal,  1922,  242).  In  the  first  place  I  should  personally  find  fault 
with  the  formula,  because  it  leaves  me  in  doubt  whether  the  total  bulk  of  the  solutions  is 
to  be  72,  32  and  1 2  respectively,  or  whether  the  salts  have  to  be  added  to  these  quantities 
of  water,  when  the  volume  of  each  solution  would  be  an  unknown  quantity,  on  which 
exact  arguments  cannot  be  based.  Mr.  Proskauer  has  probably  given  the  formula  as  he 
received  it. 

As  the  caustic  alkalis  form  the  phenolates,  and  the  formula  of  hydrochinon  is 
C6H4.OH.OH.  it  is  clear  that  caustic  soda  may  form  either  the  monophenolate  or  di- 
phenolate, according  to  the  quantity  used.  Assume  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrochinon 
to  be  no,  thus 

C6H4OH.OH 

72  +  4  +  17  +  17  =  no 
Then  the  monophenolate  is  formed  with  40,  the  molecular  weight  of  the  soda,  and  the 
diphenolate  with  80. 

Now  to  apply  these  facts  to  the  formula.  Assuming  the  total  bulk  of  A  and  C  to  be 
72  and  1 2  respectively  (B  does  not  interest  at  all  in  this  calculation),  than  it  is  obvious  that 
as  they  have  to  be  mixed  in  the  ratio  of  4  :i  there  will  be  73  grains  of  hydrochinon  and  this 
must  require  53  of  caustic  soda  to  form  the  di-salt.  But  there  were  actually  used  219 
grains.  That  is  3^^  times  too  much,  or  an  excess  of  166  grains  in  the  5  ounces  of  mixture, 
or  taking  into  consideration  now  the  B  solution,  there  were  23.7  grains  of  caustic  extra  per 
ounce,  which  can  do  no  good  except  blacken  the  plate. 

If  the  quantity  of  soda  in  this  formula  be  reduced,  one  ought  to  have  an  equally  active 
developer,  with  far  less  tendency  to  fog.  Incidentally  let  it  be  remarked  that  the  use 
of  postassium  ferrocyanide  in  conjunction  with  a  caustic  alkali  and  hydrochinon  was  sug- 
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gested  by  G.  Balagny  in  i8qi  {Phot.  Archiv.,  i8qi,  lo)  and  A.  Lainer  {PhoL  Korr,  i8qi, 
28,  6),  and  the  latter's  formula  was  for  many  years  a  favorite  in  Europe.  The  "Les-Lite" 
formula  is  merely  a  botched-up  Lainer  formula. 

Should  one  want  to  use  one  or  other  of  the  salts,  the  following  brief  table  shows  the 
equivalent  weights  that  should  be  used. 


NaOH 

KOH 

Na2C03 

NaaCOa.PfcO 

Na2C03.  ] 

[0H2O 

K2CO3 

80 

112 

106 

124 

286 

138 

I 

1 .400 

1.325 

1.550 

3.575 

1.725 

0.714 

I. 

0.946 

I. no 

2.553 

1 .232 

0.755 

1.033 

I 

1 .170 

2.6q8 

1.302 

0.323 

0.452 

0.858 

I 

• 

2.307 

1.113 

0.280 

0.3Q2 

0.371 

0.433 

I 

0.483 

0.580 

0.812 

0.768 

o.8qq 

2.072 

I 

To  use  this  table  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  weight  of  a  given  alkali  by  the 
figure  to  that  which  it  is  desired  to  use,  thus  5  of  anhydrous  soda  are  obviously  equal  to 
1 .  170  X  5  of  the  monohydrate. 

There  is  one  action  of  the  alkalis  with  developing  agents,  which  are  combined  with 
acid  radicales  in  order  to  increase  their  solubility  in  water,  that  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  that  is  that  the  free  base  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  the  alkali. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  with  paramidophenol  hydrochloride,  C6H4.OH.NH2.HCI; 
the  action  of  the  first  addition  of  an  alkali  is  to  combine  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  setting 
free  the  base,  which  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  and  only  on  the  addition  of  further  alkali 
does  it  go  into  solution.  The  developing  agents  which  show  this  property  more  or  less 
are  adurol  (brom  or  chlor-hydrochinon),  diamidoresorcin  hydrochlorate,  metol  or  elon, 
ortol,  paraphenylendiamine  hydrochlorate  and  triamidophenol  hydrochlorate;  though 
with  most  of  these,  unless  a  fairly  strong  solution  be  used,  the  precipitate  passes  unnoticed. 
Naturally  one  has  in  these  cases  the  chloride  or  sulphate  of  the  alkali  formed,  and  the 
former  acts  as  a  restrainer  in  developing. 

Besides  the  above  alkalis  there  are  a  few  other  agents  that  have  been  suggested,  but 
which  have  not  come  into  general  use.  Sodium  tribasic  phosphate,  Na3P04. 1 2H2O,  was 
suggested  by  Lumifere  (Jahrbuch,  i8q6,  10,  iqo)  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  greater  density 
without  attacking  the  gelatine  or  causing  fog.  However,  this  hydrolyses,  on  solution  in 
water,  into  the  normal  or  di-sodium  phosphate  Na2HP04  and  caustic  soda  NaOH: 

Na3P04. 1 2H2O  +  H2O  =  Na2HP04. 1 2H2O  +  NaOH 
380  358  40 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  we  only  have  to  mix  the  normal  phosphate  and  caustic  in  the 
weights  given  under  the  equation  to  form  the  same  thing. 

Acetone,  CH3.CO.CH3,  a  charateristically  smelling  colorless  liquid,  produced  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  acetates,  was  also  recommended  by  Lumiere  &  Seyewetz  for  use  with 
those  reducing  agents  capable  of  forming  the  phenolates.  Its  first  action  is  to  combine 
with  the  sulphite  of  the  developing  solution  and  form  acetone  sulphite,  with  the  setting 
free  of  the  sodium  which  combines  to  form  the  phenolates,  as  in  the  case  of  hydrochinon 
thus: 

2CH3,  CO.CH3  +  2Na2S03  +  C6H4.OH.OH.  = 
2(CH3.CO.CH3.NaHS03)  +  C6H4.ONa.ONa 

This  has  not  come  into  general  use  and  its  only  virtue  would  seem  to  be  that  it  costs  a 
little  more;  it  works  fairly  free  from  fog,  does  not  stain  much  and  does  not  soften  the 
gelatine. 
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The  only  other  compound  we  need  consider  is  fonnaldehyde,  again  suggested  by 
Lumifere  &  Seyewetz  (Jahrbuch,  iSqS,  12,  41Q),  its  action  being  comparable  to  that  of 
acetone.  The  only  developer  that  may  be  considered  as  having  come  into  any  use  at  all 
with  this  is  the  following' 

Hydrochinon 1 6  g  1  ij  gr 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry   8og  6i4grs. 

Fonnaldehyde 20  ccm       1 54  minims 

Water 1000  ccm  16  ozs. 

This  is  an  extremely  useful  developer  for  making  negatives  of  black  and  white  line  drawings 
and  diagrams,  as  it  gives,  on  photo-mechanical  plates,  extreme  contrasts  with  clean  whites. 
The  lithium  compounds  have  been  suggested  and  a  few  other  isolated  agents;  but  in 
the  first  case  the  price  and  insolubility  of  the  lithium  salts  is  against  their  general  adoption, 
and  in  the  other  cases  they  would  seem  to  have  been  suggested  for  the  sake  of  spending 
more  money  or  as  merely  something  for  some  one  to  write  about. 


MARINE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

ARTHUR   HAMMOND 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  W.    L.   MACASKELL 

ilARINE  photography  is  one  of  the  branches  of  photographic  work 
1  that  has  an  almost  universal  appeal.  Everybody  feels  the  call 
I  of  the  sea,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  the  enjoyment  of  pictures  is 
9  stronger  than  the  real  thing,  for  we  can  appreciate  a  picture  of  a 
I  rough  and  stomiy  sea  without  any  risk  of  mal  de  mer.  Few 
U  camera  enthusiasts  can  remain  long  on  or  near  the  ocean  without 
R  feeling  the  urge  to  use  the  camera.  Fortunately  the  ocean  is 
D  accessible  to  a  large  number  of  people,  though  there  are  many 
'  who  have  never  seen  it  and  who  can  satisfy  their  curiosity  only 
through  the  medium  of  pictures.  It  is  important  therefore  that  the  pictures  should  sug- 
gest as  truly  as  possible  the  spirit  of  the  sea  and  should  convey  some  impression  of  its 
grandeur  and  immensity. 

In  all  picture  making  we  must  rely  very  much  on  the  power  of  suggestion  to  convey 
ideas.  Some  of  the  ideas  and  thoughts  to  be  suggested  in  pictures  of  the  sea  are  boundless 
space,  restlessness,  irresistible  power,  etc.  In  order  to  convey  such  ideas  as  these  by  mearw 
of  a  comparatively  small  picture,  we  must  avail  ourselves  to  the  full  of  the  possibilities  at 
our  disposal  of  pictorial  composition,  the  mechanics  of  suggestion.  By  means  of  per- 
spective, for  instance,  both  linear  and  aerial,  we  can  suggest  depth  and  distance.  This  is 
well  exemplified  in  Fig.  i,  in  which  the  distant  boats,  by  their  contrast  in  size  with  the 
vessels  close  at  hand,  help  very  much  in  giving  a  suggestion  of  great  distarue.  In 
"Gray  Dawn,"  Fig.  7,  the  same  thing  may  be  observed.  Another  impression  we  can  cori- 
vey  is  that  of  motion  and  speed.  A  sailing  vessel  careened  by  the  wind,  with  her  sails 
filled,  or  a  steamship,  ploughing  through  the  water  with  "a  bone  in  her  teeth"  and  a  long 
line  of  black  smoke  streaming  from  her  funnels  give  a  very  strong  suggestion  of  speed. 
Examples  of  this  are  seen  in  Fig.  4  and  even  more  strongly  in  Fig.  1. 

The  appeal  of  marine  photography  is  wide  and  varied;  the  artist,  the  technician,  the 
lover  of  sport  and  excitement  all  find  satisfaction  in  its  pursuit.  It  calls  for  photographic 
skill  and  experience  and  also,  very  often,  for  quickness  of  thought  and  action.  It  appeals 
to  the  artist  because  of  its  possibilities  as  a  subject  for  pictures  of  the  highest  artistic  merit. 
Effects  of  light  and  shade  and  atmosphere  call  for  a  highly  trained  perception  of  the  pic- 
torial in  arrangement  or  composition.  It  appeals  to  tlie  teclinician  because  of  the  many 
interesting  problems  to  be  solved ;  problems  of  exposure,  color  rendering  and  other  in- 
teresting technical  difficulties.  The  marine  photographer  must  possess  or  must  cultivate 
an  instinctive  sense  of  fitness  in  the  arrangement  of  his  subject 

The  term  marine  photography  would  be  applied  to  pictures  of  rocks  and  surf,  of 
beaches,  of  shipping  and  harbor  scenes,  all  taken  from  the  shore,  as  well  as  to  pictures  of 
the  sea  or  of  ships  taken  from  another  vessel.  In  making  pictures  from  the  shore,  it  is 
usually  possible  to  take  ample  time  to  select  the  subject  and  the  best  point  of  view  from 
which  to  take  that  subject.  The  picture  may  be  carefully  and  deliberately  planned  and 
composed ;  the  artist  can,  in  many  instances,  pick  the  most  suitable  time  of  day  and  can 
delay  making  the  exposure  until  conditions  are  about  as  he  wants  them.  But,  when  pho- 
tographing from  a  moving  vessel,  no  such  deliberation  is  possible;  the  picture  must  often 
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be  secured  without  any  hesitation  or  it  will  be  too  late.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  antici- 
pate and  prepare  for  the  right  moment,  as  was  the  case  with  Fig.  2,  "Racing  for  the  Buoy," 
in  making  which,  the  vesseb  were  watched  on  the  focusing  screen  as  they  were  approaching 
and  were  snapped  when  they  were  in  the  right  place.  This  picture  conveys  the  idea  of 
motion  very  strongly  and  in  this  respect  is  far  ahead  of  Fig.  3.  Both  Figs,  i  and  2  are 
good  newspaper  pictures  as  they  tell  a  story  of  an  important  event  and  tell  it  in  a  gr^hic 
and  interesting  manner 

Fig.  4  is  unusually  interesting  both  from  the  artistic  and  the  story-telling  point  of  view. 
The  tones  are  excellent  and  suggest  very  convincingly  the  dark  blue-green  color  of  the 
water.  The  sky,  too,  is  very  fine  and  there  is  a  strong  suggestion  of  motion.  Itisa 
thoroughly  satisfying  and  artistic  picture  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  news  interest  as 
being  an  excellent  picture  of  the  "Elsie"  —  the  American  contender  in  the  International 
Fisherman's  Schooner  Race  in  iq2i.  In  "Over  the  Horizon,"  Fig,  5,  the  same  excellent 
tones  are  seen. 

Those  who  ha\e  studied  the  sea  in  its  many  and  varied  moods  must  have  been  im- 
pressed with  its  e\'er-changing  color:  sometimes  bright  and  sparkling,  sometimes  dark 
and  somber,  but  alwajs  varying  from  day  to  day.  Although  the  sea  is  interesting  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions,  perhaps  the  best  kind  of  day  as  far  as  color  is  concerned 
is  one  on  which  there  are  light  clouds  giving  a  bright  but  diffused  and  even  lighting 

Of  course  an  orthochromatic  plate  and  a  properly  adjusted  ray-filter  are  necessary  to 
render  these  colors  in  their  true  relative  values.     The  blue  of  the  sea,  though  often  vis- 
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ually  dark  in  tone,  is  very  actinic  and  would  tend  to  appear  too  light  without  such  pre- 
cautions. In  some  cases  full  correction  of  color  values  is  desirable,  but  often,  if  the  picture 
includes  only  sea  and  sky  with,  perhaps,  a  distant  vessel  or  two,  the  exposure  can  be  so 
short  that  the  values  can  be  preserved  without  any  filter.  The  exposures  for  marine  pic- 
tures, as  a  rule,  are  so  short  that  the  use  of  a  three  or  four-times  filter  is  not  at  all  inconven- 
ient and,  even  though  pretty  good  tones  can  often  be  obtained  without  a  filter,  it  is  always 
better  to  use  one  For  latitudes  35°  to  45°  North,  daylight  saving  time,  the  exposure  for 
a  picture  such  as  Fig.  5,  bright  light,  between  1 1  and  3  in  May,  June  or  July,  Speed  film, 
stop  /:8,  would  be  only  1-500  of  a  second,  so  the  comparatively  brief  exposure  of  i-ioo  of 
a  second  would  be  ample  even  if  a  five-times  screen  were  used. 

With  regard  to  the  apparatus  for  marine  photography,  it  will  be  found  that  a  lens  of 
rather  greater  focal  length  than  usual  will  be  advisable.  There  are  often  great  distances 
in  such  pictures  and  a  long-focus  lens  will  help  to  render  distant  objects  in  the  way  the 
eye  sees  them.  Almost  any  type  of  camera  may  be  used,  though  a  camera  of  the  reflect- 
ing type  with  plenty  of  bellows  extension  has  been  found  by  the  writer  to  be  the  ideal  in- 
strument. The  full-size  focusing  screen  is  often  very  helpful  because  often  a  ship  or  some 
distant  object  is  so  small  as  to  be  hard  to  see  in  a  small  finder. 

The  place  of  the  important  object  of  interest  in  the  picture  space  must  be  carefully 
considered  in  marine  pictures  as  well  as  in  others.  This  should  be  hardly  ever  in  the  exact 
center,  but  should  preferably  be  located  about  one  third  of  the  space  away  from  one  side 
and  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  picture.  In  a  picture  of  a  ship  or  any  other  moving  object, 
it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  leave  more  space  in  front  of  it  than  behind.     We  usually 


■want  space  in  a  picture  for  the  object  to  move  into. 

The  horizon  line  should  not  be  exactly  in  the  middle  or  very  near  the  middle,  but 
should  be,  roughly,  about  one  third  of  the  space  away  from  the  top  or  bottoni  If  the 
sky  is  an  important  factor,  the  horizon  line  may  well  be  rather  low,  but,  if  the  interest  is 
mainly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  it  should  be  high.  There  should  be.  approxi- 
mately, either  two  thirds  sea  and  one  third  sky  or  one  third  sea  and  two-thirds  sky. 

When  photographing  ships  at  sea  from  another  vessel  or  from  the  shore,  they  are 
often  so  far  away  as  to  be  rather  small  in  the  picture  and  there  is  generally  plenty  of 
space  around  them  to  allow  of  trimming.  Their  position  in  the  picture  space  can  often  be 
improved  by  trimming  or  by  making  an  enlargement  of  a  part  of  the  negative. 

With  regard  to  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  marine  photography,  these  are  practicalh 
unlimited.  There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  pictorial  interest  and  news  interest  should 
not  be  combined  as  it  is  in  Fig.  4- 

Fig.  6,  "The  Old  Windjammer,"  is  highly  pictorial  and  is  interesting  by  reason  of  its 
subject,  but  in  Fig.  7  the  pictorial  interest  is  due  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  Both 
these  pictures  might  have  been  improved  by  a  little  different  placing  of  the  important 
object  in  the  picture  space.  In  Fig.  7  the  small  schooner  away  off  in  the  distance  adds  ver>- 
much  to  the  artistic  effect. 

In  Fig.  8,  "Departure  of  the  Transport  "Acquitania,*  "  the  huge  bulk  of  the  steamer 
is  well  suggested  by  the  contrast  with  the  little  tugs  on  each  side  of  it. 


OUTDOOR  PORTRAITURE  AND  FIGURE  STUDIES 

CARROL   B.   NEBLETTE,   DIRECTOR 

Division  of  Photography,  Pennsylvania  Stale  ColUge 

E  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  the  camera  worker  is  seaswv 
ble  at  this  time  of  the  year  —  that  of  outdoor  portraits  and 
igure  studies.     There  is  a  wide  and  fascinating  field  here,  not 
mly  for  Che  amateur  who  wishes  to  secure  the  best  possible  pic- 
ures  of  his  friends,  but  infinitely  more  so  for  the  pictorialist 
ind  the  portrait  worker.     Outdoor  portraits  have  a  charm  dis- 
inctively  their  own.   The  brilliant  yet  soft  light  which  is  easily 
ccured  with  a  little  care  is  suitable  for  the  short  exposures  which 
How  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  various  positions  and  expres- 
sions of  the  model.     For  this  reason  the  amateur  equipped  with  an  inexpensive  outfit  will 
find  his  outdoor  f>ortraits  superior  both  in  technique  and  in  expression  to  those  attempted 
indoors.     There  is  a  lack  of  artificiality,  a  sense  of  atmosphere,  and  a  feeling  of  freedom 
and  warmth  in  an  outdoor  portrait  which  is  almcet  impossible  to  secure  in  the  studio 
under  any  conditions. 

To  those  who  would  like  to  sec  some  notable  work  in  this  line  and  see  the  possibilities 
of  the  field,  I  would  recommend  the  past  issues  of  this  magazine,  especially  the  work  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Field.  Mr.  Field  is  an  expert  in  this  line  and  his  work  possesses  a  certain  irt- 
■definable  and  pleasing  quality  that  is  seldom  equalled. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  work  is  that  no  expensive  equipment  is  needed  and  that 
the  late  hours  of  the  day  in  the  soft  light  of  the  lo*'  sun  are  the  very  best  time,  while  this 
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is  also  the  time  when  most  of  us  will  find  leisure  hours  from  our  daily  employment.  My 
own  work  has  all  been  done  after  a  day's  work  in  the  office,  while  the  sun  was  still  one  or 
two  hours  high.  I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  take  off  the  strain  after  a  long 
day's  work  in  the  office  or  laboratory,  as  well  as  one  or  two  hours  of  this  work  either  after 
an  early  supper  or  before  one.  My  own  work  was  formerly  done  with  a  5  x  7  Graflex  and 
Verito  lens,  which  was  unfortunately  lost,  together  with  nearly  all  of  my  negatives,  in  the 
fire  that  destroyed  our  laboratories.  Since  then  my  work  has  been  done  with  a  3X  " 
4j^  Graflex  with  a  Smith  lens.  1  think  my  latter  combination  preferable  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  former,  as  the  smaller  camera  is  easier  to  carry  around  and  the  negatives 
may  be  readily  enlarged  if  desired.  The  Graflex  is  without  doubt  the  most  convenient 
camera  to  use,  but  with  care  any  other  instrument  may  be  used  with  perfect  satisfaction. 
As  to  the  lens,  I  prefer  the  soft  focus,  as  there  is  a  quality  to  such  a  lens  when  correctly 
handled  that  is  exactly  what  we  desire  to  give  the  sense  of  atmosphere  that  should  always 
be  present  in  an  outdoor  portrait.  1  may  take  this  occasion  to  point  out  that  the  harsh- 
ness for  which  the  anastigmat  is  so  often  blamed  is  not  due  to  any  inherent  fault  in  the 
lens  itself,  but  to  underexposure  and  overdevelopment.  If  you  are  using  an  anastigmat 
and  object  to  its  sharp  cutting  of  lines,  try  giving  the  full  Watkins  Meter  time  and  develop 
to  one  or  two  classes  lower  on  the  Thermo  Card.  If  you  do  not  use  this  chart,  develop 
for  one  half  to  two  thirds  your  usual  time  in  the  usual  developer.     The  chances  are  that 
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1*  ..n.^^^l^;lll.^l  vkill  have  disappeared,  and  the 
<'u  umlUvilly  rendered. 

ii.  1-  \W  lastman  Portrait  Film.  However  I 
•il->.<  thr  Panchromatic  plate.  It  is  hard  to 
"  liliu  i>  icrtuinly  superior  in  its  scale  of  grada- 
'  K>  I  1*  ilic  luck  of  color  sensitiveness,  which  is 


^■i\  It  it  i,lix-s  not  work  too  contrasty,  asil  is 
i'  OwinR  to  the  yellow  light  in  the  late 
■iMf  111  JuJkc  by  the  eye  and  an  exposure 
lln  lull  time  called  for  by  the  meter  and  do 
ill      MnM  portraits  out-of-doors  are  under- 

illlM 

I  lli>..i  Mill  nfiainst  the  tight,  some  form  of 
■uiili,,iii  h,,tn  ^trikinB  the  lens.  This  may  be 
iii>  |il..u-  holder,  or  hat.  but  it  is  better  to 
li  iti.il  I  .It;.  I.  id  hood,  that  will  fold  up  and  be 
1  U'l'U  Uiintli  and  coated  with  a  dead  black 
■>  I  1. 11 1  I  Hi. I. in  the  inside  with  an  opening  in 


OVER  THE  HORIZON — Figure  s  W.  L.  Macaskell 

front  of  the  lens  just  sufficient  to  be  without  the  range  of  the  lens. 

Provided  correct  exposure  has  been  given,  development  is  not  difficult.  It  is  a  matter 
of  using  a  rather  soft  and  slow  working  developer  and  taking  the  plate  out  at  the  proper 
stage.  The  great  thing  to  guard  against  is  overdevelopment.  A  rather  soft  delicate 
negative,  almost  flat,  is  what  is  desired  to  represent  the  subtle  gradations  of  light  and 
shade.  Almost  any  developer  will  be  suitable  .if  handled  rightly.  Most  of  my  work 
has  been  done  with  Rjodinal  or  a  special  metol-borax  formula.  Since  the  introduction  of 
desensitizing  with  phenol  dyes  I  have  used  the  Thermo  system  only  as  a  guide  and  have 
judged  the  desensitized  negative  before  the  bright  green  light  to  determine  when  develop- 
ment is  complete.  Overdeveloped  negatives  should  be  reduced  with  ammonium  persul- 
phate. 

The  first  problem  in  making  the  pictures  is  the  situation.  While  no  rules  may  be 
laid  down  for  either  lighting  or  backgrounds,  as  so  many  novel  and  varying  effects  may  be 
obtained,  the  light  overhead  should  be  subdued  in  some  manner  and  also  that  from  one 
side,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  illumination  comes  from  one  side  and  to  the  front. 
If  the  effect  is  against  the  light,  a  white  reflector  will  lighten  the  shadow  side  and  reduce 
the  contrast,  which  however  will  not  be  nearly  so  decided  as  is  the  case  indoors  where  the 
illumination  is  not  so  well  diffused.  The  background  should  never  be  important,  which 
may  be  secured  by  proper  attention  to  focusing,  being  careful  not  to  focus  the  background 
as  ^arp  as  the  figure,  or  so  far  out  as  to  be  woolly.    A  ground  that  is  so  woolly  that  noth- 
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ing  definite  as  to  its  character  can  be  distinguished  is  as  objectionable  as  one  that  is  too 
sharp.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  background  should  be  absolutely  plain.  I  have  found 
that  the  greater  the  extent  of  sunlit  space  behind  the  subject  the  better,  as  the  background 
really  recedes  and  there  is  relief  and  atmosphere.  Things  to  watch  for  are  nearby  tree 
trunks  and  light  filtering  through  the  leaves,  which  cause  the  background  to  be  distracting. 
I  like  to  work  on  the  campus  of  the  college,  where  there  are  many  large  trees  each  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  other.  By  working  in  and  on  the  edge  of  the  cast  shadow  a  soft  light  is 
obtained  and  the  expanse  of  sunlit  grass  gives  a  beautiful  setting.  As  a  general  rule  all 
summer  subjects  look  best  in  a  fairly  high  key.  Low  tones  can  hardly  be  so  full  of  light  as 
those  of  higher  key. 

The  size  of  the  figure  on  the  plate  is  a  matter  of  importance.  In  my  opinion  bust 
views  are  unsatisfactory  and  the  three-quarter  lengths  only  desirable  at  times.  1 1  must  be 
left  to  the  worker  to  determine  whether  the  picture  is  intended  as  a  portrait,  or  a  figure 
study  in  an  outdoor  setting.  Personally,  I  like  to  show  as  much  of  the  setting  as  I  can,  so 
long  as  the  figure  does  not  lose  its  importance.     I  think  this  is  a  good  rule  to  remember 
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when  the  picture  is  to  be  a  portrait.  When  the  picture  is  intended  as  a  figure  study  in  an 
outdoor  setting,  the  figure  need  not  be  so  large  and  important,  but  the  setting  and  the 
figure  may  be  of  about  equal  importance. 

Do  as  little  posing  as  possible.  Sitters  if  left  to  themselves  will  become  interested 
and  unconscious  of  the  camera  unless  you  remind  them,  and  selecting  your  opportunity 
you  can  make  the  exposure  with  a  slow  snap  before  the  expression  has  died  away.  I  have 
found  that  sitters  are  noticeably  less  self-conscious  out  doors  and  that  posing  is  easier. 
Light  clothes,  worn  loosely,  and  without  any  decided  pattern,  seem  best  suited  to 
give  the  impression  of  summer. 

As  a  final  remark  1  wish  to  emphasize  these  three  things.  Be  careful  to  retain  all  of 
the  atmosphere,  all  of  the  sunlight  and  sense  of  the  open  that  you  can.  Beware  of  strong 
contrasts,  and  underexposure  and  overdevelopment.  Don't  neglect  to  shoot  anything 
that  looks  pleasing  or  original.  Many  prize  pictures  are  accidental  and  were  made  for 
the  attractiveness  of  the  subject  rather  than  because  of  the  careful  planning  of  its  author. 


O.  C  REITER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH  SALON 

JOHN  WALLACE  GILLIES 

This  Reiter  man  unsuspectingly  dropped  into  my  studio  this  morning,  little  realiz- 
ing that  he  was  to  be  torn  apart  and  laid  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  photographic 
multitude.  We  are  no  respecters  of  persons,  and  the  more  dignified  a  position  which  is 
held,  the  more  likely  the  holder  is  to  be  subjected  to  our  impudence. 

Mr.  Reiter  (Mr.  for  the  last  time)  is  one  of  the  very  dignified  luminaries  of  photog- 
raphy. He  is  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Salon,  which  as  everybody  is  supposed  to  know, 
is  the  sportiest  photographic  exhibition  of  each  year.  That  is  to  say  there  are  more  good 
workers  represented  in  it,  and  probably  more  good  prints  shown,  than  in  any  other  exhi- 
bition. The  'umble  writer  had  the  imagination  to  see  that  it  was  going  to  be  the  real 
thing  when  it  was  in  its  infancy,  and  was  one  of  the  first  few  regular  members;  ihat  was  a 
good  guess. 

The  point  is  that  friend  Reiter  has  the  bug  for  organizing  things,  and  his  attention 
happened  to  turn  toward  pictorial  photography.  This  was  of  course  a  matter  of  chance, 
no  matter  what  he  tells  you.  Yet  the  bug  had  to  be  exercised,  and  so  Reiter  took  it  upon 
himself  to  organize  the  most  refractory  bunch  of  people  ever  gathered  together;  and  on 
top  of  that  he  has  kept  them  successfully  herded  for  a  period  of  years,  more  power  to  him. 

It  all  began  one  day  when  Reiter  and  Porterfield  got  together  and  agreed  on  something 
that  was  an  oddity  to  begin  with.  Having  agreed  that  there  ought  to  be  a  real  annual 
exhibition,  they  began  doing  some  work  on  the  idea,  with  the  result  that  we  have  at  least 
one  good  annual  exhibition  for  photographers  to  show  their  prints  in  each  year,  and  strut 
about  and  tell  their  friends  that  **this  is  art."  Painters  had  it,  why  should  not  photog- 
raphers? ^ 

Once  Reiter  got  married,  and  I  think  somebody  gave  him  a  Bullseye  for  a  wedding 
present.  Or  maybe  he  bought  it  suspecting  that  it  would  come  in  handy  after  awhile. 
Presently  when  a  daughter  and  heir  appeared  on  the  scene,  he  thought  of  the  Bullseye 
camera,  and  began  to  make  pictures  of  the  baby.  That  is  how  he,  and  seven  million 
others  began  photography.     Me  too. 

Then  he  got  an  aesthetic  streak,  and  began  to  talk  art,  and  buy  fuzzy  lenses,  and 
make  gums,  and  fool  with  kallitype,  and  talk  about  exhibitions,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
Regular  pictorial  stuff.  He  bought  eighty-five  thousand  cameras,  seeking  the  one  which 
would  make  pictures  all  by  itself,  and  finally  came  to  the  ultimate  conclusion  reached  by 
all  real  workers,  that  any  good  camera  and  any  good  lens  would  make  a  good  picture,  if 
placed  in  good  hands.  Some  are  better,  of  course,  and  the  one  that  you  can  work  best  is 
generally  the  best;  Mr.  Reiter  agrees  with  this  all  right,  even  if  he  didn't  tell  me  so. 

Today  he  uses  the  ubiquitous  Grafiex,  as  the  grand  army  of  workers  do,  with  a 
Verito  attached,  I  think  a  q".  It  is  heavy,  and  he  is  getting  lazy  about  lugging  it  around, 
and  so  does  most  of  his  work  with  a  %yi  x  4>^  lea  camera,  and  makes  enlargements.  He 
does  not  fuss  with  the  cameras  these  days  so  much  as  he  plays  at  his  real  game  of  keeping 
the  interest  in  pictorial  photography  keyed  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  all  hands  will  do  better 
at  it  and  have  some  fun  out  of  it,  and  in  that  lies  his  great  value  to  photography. 

The  picture  of  the  gentleman  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
slight,  moderate  height,  and  energetic  as  all  hell.   He  must  be,  to  herd  ten  thousand  jealous 
pictorial  workers  together  and  make  them  behave.     The  picture  was  made  with  my 
latest  love,  a  \b"  Graf  Variable  lens. 
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VACATION  MISTAKES 

J.   C.   EI-SOM,  M.   D.,   MADISON,  WIS. 

S  dissertation  has  to  do  with  photographic  mistakes  only. 
erhaps  the  article  would  be  unnecessarily  prolonged,  if  we  dealt 
ith  all  of  the  errors  of  every  sort  made  during  vacation  timet 
jid  it  shall  deal  with  mistakes  with  which  I  have  had  personal 
tperience ;  therefore  I  may  speak  with  the  greater  assurance. 

First  of  all,  let  me  remark  that  a  vacation  is  a  very  pleasant 
nd  s  very  necessary  thing.    Because  of  our  busy,  wearing, 
ustling  everyday  life  there  is  absolute  need  of  recreation,  change 
f  environment  and  occupation ;  we  are  all  the  better  for  such  an 
.  and  nerves  and  minds  become  better  tuned  for  the  activities 
le  return  to  our  usual  work.     But  a  vacation  at  its  best  does  not 
mean  idlenesi.-'-  Some  sort  of  pleasurable  activity  should  engage  our  time.     I  am  ready 
to  contend  that  if  one  has  the  photographic  hobby,  he  is  a  happy  man.  and  worthy  of  all 
congratulation.     The  more  absorbing  his  interest,  the  better;  let  him  be  concerned  for 
the  moment  with  plates  or  films,  and  with  diaphragms  and  exposures,  and  composition, 
and  clouds,  and  lights  and  shadows.     Let  him  go  afield  in  the  early  morning  hours,  or  late 
in  the  evening  shadows,  and  tramp,  or  climb,  and  sweat;  he  will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 
Again,  vacation  time  should  not  necessarily  mean  the  summer  season  only.     A  vaca- 
tion in  the  splendid  autumn,  with  its  crisp  days  and  tinted  leaves,  is  much  to  be  desired; 
or  in  winter,  With  frost  and  ice  and  snow,  and  the  sparkle  of  wintry  drapery  on  the  land- 
scape.   At  almost  any  time,  or  any  season,  we  may  with  profit  forsake  our  daily  occupa- 
tions for  a  brief  period,  and  take  along  our  companionable  cameras. 

But  what  camera  shall  we  take?  Which  is  best?  These  are  questions  often  asked, 
and  which  I  can  never  answer.  There  are  many  good  cameras;  some  are  best  for  one 
purpose,  some  for  another.  It's  all  in  knowing  your  machine,  its  peculiarities  of  adjust- 
ment, its  speed  of  lens  and  shutter,  its  limitations  as  well  as  its  points  of  efficiency.  In 
general,  I  would  say  we  make  a  mistake  to  do  our  vacation  work  with  a  camera  as  large 
as  post-card  size.  You  have  noticed  the  cost  of  the  film,  haven't  you?  And  it"s  a  bit 
heavy  for  a  long  tramp.  Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  city 
ordinance  (or  shall  I  say  country  ordinance?)  against  an  amateur  lugging  arou  nda  camera 
larger  than  -^yi  x  4X.  and  even  with  that,  he  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion! 
Smaller  sizes  are  even  better.  My  vote  will  always  be  cast  for  the  zK  x  3K  size,  for  many 
reasons.  It  goes  into  your  hip  pocket  easily;  it  is  inconspicuous,  it  is  economical  in 
operation,  it  makes  a  contact  print  not  unpleasantly  small,  and  enlargements  that  are  as 
fine  as  could  be  desired ;  its  size  is  admirable  for  lantern  slides,  its  depth  of  focus  is  wonder- 
ful, and  altogether  it  is  convenient  and  portable '  But  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  getting 
a  cheap,  poorly  corrected  lens,  and  an  inefficient  shutter.  The  better  the  lens,  the  hap- 
pier you  will  be  when  you  develop  your  negatives,  and  the  more  efficient  will  be  your  work. 
Get  the  good  lens  and  shutter,  whether  you  can  afford  it  or  not !  Borrow  the  money !  If 
you  can  borrow  enough  for  the  f.A.'j  anastigmat  and  shutter  that  works  up  to  1-150  or 
1-300  second,  do  it.  If  not,  get  a  lens  working  at  /:6.3,  or  at  least  at  f'.?.?-  And  get  a 
shutter  that  gives  you  slow  exposures,  as  well  as  fast.  One-half  second,  one-fifth,  one- 
tenth,  are  all  useful  exposures  on  occasion.  That  added  time  means  all  the  difference  in 
the  world,  and  often  changes  failure  into  success.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot 
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do  good  work  with  a  little  fixed-focus  box,  with  single  lens.  You  can,  if  you  know  how. 
But  you  must  be  expert.  Those  cheap  cameras  are  best  handled  by  the  experienced 
workers,  who  know  their  limitations,  and  who  are  skilful  in  matters  of  exposure  and  com- 
position. If  you  have  such  a  machine,  don't  make  these  mistakes :  snap  shots  in  the 
shade,  or  on  dark  days;  attempts  at  portraits  three  or  four  feet  away  from  your  subject; 
athletic  pictures  or  rapidly  moving  objects  near  at  hand :  and  do  be  careful  how  you  press 
your  shutter !  I  have  seenpeople  do  it  with  a  bang  and  a  j  iggle,  with  a  fearful  movement 
of  the  camera  itself;  and  I  have  seen  in  my  mind's  eye  that  blurred  and  fuzzy  film  that 
resulted  from  such  carelessness.  Release  your  shutter  very  slowly,  hold  your  breath,  sdy 
your  prayers,  do  anything,  but  don't  move  the  camera! 

One  vacation  mistake  is  in  attempting  to  include  in  the  picture  all  things  that  are  in 
the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth!  There  is  such  a 
fine  view,  you  think!  There  are  the  mountains  five  miles  distant,  and  the  intervening 
country,  with  trees  and  the  river  over  there,  and  cattle  grazing  in  the  meadow,  and  a  fine 
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house  or  so  in  the  field  to  the  right,  and  maybe  your  friend  sitting  on  the  fence  a  hundred 
yards  distant.  It  all  looks  fine!  But  in  your  picture  there  is  a  distinct  disappointment, 
because  there  are  so  many  things,  and  none  of  them  hold  any  outstanding  interest.  The 
mountains  are  miserably  small,  things  are  dwarfed  and  jumbled,  and  you  think  maybe 
your  camera  is  a  poor  one.  But  really  it  wasn't  the  camera's  fault.  Simplicity  in  com- 
position is  the  key-note  of  success.  So  don't  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  include  on  one 
picture  all  you  saw  during  your  vacation.  Maybe  a  snap  shot  of  the  grazing  cows  near 
the  river  bank,  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  your  camera,  would  be  a  pleasing  picture.  A 
"close-up"  of  your  friend  on  the  fence  might  be  well  enough,  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of 
the  mountains  when  they  were  overtopped  by  clouds,  or  in  the  morning  mist,  might 
please  you  —  but  don't  try  them  all  at  once.  Amateurs  are  not  the  only  ones  who  make 
this  common  mistake.  Recently  I  was  amused  at  a  professional  who  had  this  desire  to 
irKlude  as  much  as  possible  in  his  pictures.  The  particular  subject  was  a  swimming  race. 
His  8  X  lo  camera  was  all  set  at  his  chosen  viewpoint  His  lens  took  in  the  great 
crowd  of  spectators,  the  piers  stretching  far  out  into  the  water,  the  lake  itself,  its  distant 
shore,  a  sailboat  or  two,  and  —  the  swimmers !  But  the  swimmers  were  insignificant  little 
dots  on  the  troubled  waters,  A  wise  amateur  was  taking  the  same  scene.  With  a  small 
camera,  his  position  was  on  the  pier  near  the  scene  of  action  His  resulting  film  showed 
the  spray  made  by  the  swimmers'  arms  and  legs,  and  their  faces,  contorted  with  the  ath- 
letic effort.  There  was  just  a  bit  of  water  and  waves,  and  the  participants.  The  ama- 
teur's picture  appeared  in  the  newspapers  the  next  morning,  and  not  the  professional's. 

Don't  make  the  vacation  mistake  of  "shooting  up"  anything  and  everything.  Really 
plan  your  pictures.  If  you  are  taking  a  group  of  your  friends,  is  it  not  more  pleasing  lo 
have  them  naturally  arranged  conversing  with  each  other,  or  engaged  in  some  characteris- 
tic activity,  rather  than  have  them  stiff  and  formal,  gazing  directly  at  your  camera  with 
strained  and  painful  expressions?     It  is  difficult  to  take  large  groups,  anyway,  and  make 
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pleasing  pictures.  Better  take  two  or  three  at  a  time  in  characteristic  and  natural  and 
informal  pose.     These  are  the  things  that  you  will  care  for  as  the  months  and  years  go  by. 

Again,  I  would  warn  my  friends  against  the  mistake  of  letting  others  develop  and 
print  for  you.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  this  is  justifiable,  of  course;  but  if  you  want  all  of 
the  joy  of  photography,  and  to  give  yourself  a  permanent  interest  in  it,  do  your  own  work. 
After  a  reasonable  apprenticeship,  you  can  do  it  better,  any  way.  No  professional  can 
ever  be  as  interested  in  your  films  and  prints  as  you  are  yourself;  nor  will  even  the  best 
of  them  exert  the  care  with  your  work  that  you  are  likely  to  give  to  it  yourself.  Then 
there  is  the  satisfaction  of  creating,  as  it  were,  your  o»ti  pictures  and  putting  into  them 
your  own  individuality.  I  u  ould  say  that  you  should  mix  your  own  developers,  and  weigh 
out  the  chemicals  for  the  various  solutions,  because  e\'en  in  this  there  is  a  pleasure,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  advantage  of  the  lessened  cost.  And  then,  there  comes  to  us  the  sense  of 
accomplishment  and  our  knowledge  quickly  becomes  broadened. 

Haven't  we  all  heard  the  remark  in  brilliantly  clear  weather:  "What  a  fine  day  this  is 
for  a  picture?"  The  air  is  so  clear,  everything  is  so  distinct  and  sparkling!  tfere  we  are 
apt  to  commit  one  of  the  vacation  errors.  Pictures  taken  in  the  broad  open  sunshine 
have  their  place,  of  course;  but  really  artistic  effects  arc  most  often  secured  in  subdued 
light,  often  at  sunrise,  or  sunset,  in  the  tight  mists  of  spring  or  autumn,  sometimes  in  a 
snowstorm,  or  during  a  light  summer  shower,  when  perhaps  the  clouds  are  clearing.  We 
do  uell  to  *atch  for  these  unusual  lighting  effects  and  record  them  on  our  films.  Pictures 
against  the  sun  are  often  extremely  attractive,  but  in  order  to  take  them,  i*e  must  guard 
against  the  striking  of  the  direct  rays  of  sunlight  on  our  Ions.  A  lens  shade  is  easily  con- 
structed, and  should  be  always  used  in  exposures  against  strong  light.     It  prevents  the 
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inevitable  fogging  and  flare  caused  by  reflected  light  within  the  lens. 

The  most  successful  pictures  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  note  of  human  interest. 
This  is  true  of  the  great  paintings  of  the  old  masters;  and  equally  true  of  the  exhibition 
photographs  which  appear  in  our  photographic  salons.  The  most  humble  sort  of  life 
and  the  commonest  occupations  may  be  recorded  photographically  so  as  to  possess  a 
lasting  interest.  The  inclusion  of  a  figure  or  two,  suitably  placed,  adds  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  most  landscape  work.  Often  the  photographer  himself  may  appear  in  his  picture 
by  the  use  of  the  automatic  shutter  release  which  will  allow  plenty  of  time  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  result.  This  little  apparatus,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  our 
equipment.  Often  I  have  made  use  of  it  by  attaching  it  to  my  camera,  placing  the  camera 
on  a  light  tripod,  and  holding  the  tripod  high  overhead,  when  working  in  street  crowds  or 
other  places  where  elevation  of  the  the  camera  was  desired.  Of  course,- the  result  is  more 
or  less  guess  work,  but  it  produces  pictures  which  otherwise  might  not  be  obtained. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  producing  from  your  vacation  films  only  contact  prints. 
The  beauty  of  the  enlargement  is  often  surprising.  The  enlarging  process  is  not  difificult, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  photographic  processes.  Enlargements  from  the 
small  negative  may  easily  be  made  up  to  8  x  lo  in  size,  and  since  this  is  so,  1  often  wonder 
why  we  so  universally  use  the  large  and  expensive  film.  Thus  again,  I  argue  for  the  zK  t 
-)}4  camera,  or  even  the  vest-pocket  size,  especially  when  the  equipment  consists  of  the 
wonderfully  corrected  anastigmats  of  the  present  day.  The  foreign  manufacturers  seem 
to  specialize  more  than  we  in  these  miniature,  but  marvelously  efficient  cameras.      Some 
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of  them  are  very  expensive,  but  it  really  seems  that  one  may  accomplish  with  them  almost 
any  photographic  feat. 

Finally,  let  us  be  ready  always  to  profit  by  our  mistakes.  Even  the  best  of  us  make 
them  often;  but  we  should  not  be  discouraged  on  this  account.  And  there  are  so  many 
points  at  which  one  may  commit  an  error!  But  it  is  stimulating  to  master  difficulties, 
to  do  the  hard  things,  and  to  work  our  way  toward  photographic  success.  There  is 
inspiration  in  photography  of  the  best  sort ;  and  pure  joy  comes  to  the  worker  who  learns 
to  express  himself  by  means  of  lens  and  film  and  print.  It  is,  besides,  the  recreation 
deluxe. 


THE  AMATEUR  AND  HIS  CAMERA 

E.  A.   ELLSWORTH 

average  amateur,  by  which  term  is  included  a  great  majority 
the  photographers  in  the  land,  and  to  whom  the  manufacturer 
julfits  and  supplies  is  largely  indebted  for  the  scope  and  magni- 
le  of  his  business,  is  first  attracted  in  his  new  pursuit  by  the 
:ire  universe.    He  rushes  to  and  fro,  hither  and  yon  —  mostly 
n.     He  is  possessed  of  an  idea  that  "where  he  is  not"  is  where 
should  be  to  secure  pictures  of  real  worth.     In  his  opinion 
here  he  is,  is  not,"  photographically  speaking. 
So  he  hastens  thither. 
He  seeks  out  high  hills  and  mountain  tops.     His  soul  swells  to  the  sublime  panorama 
spread  before  his  vision.     Hill  and  dale,  lake  and  stream,  combine  to  intoxicate  his  brain. 
The  picture  desire  causes  him  to  function  rapidly  and  repeatedly,  North,  South,  East, 
West.     Again,  he  seeks  low  vales  the  better  to  depict  the  majesty  of  the  mountains,  grim 
old  veterans  with  heads  climbing  away  up  into  the  regions  of  thunder. 

And  with  his  peace  of  mind  all  is  well  —  until  his  negatives  are  developed.  Then, 
beginning  at  once,  his  disappointment  is  as  limitless  as  the  realms  of  space  he  has  tried  to 
capture.  Prints  from  those  negatives  resemble  what  he  saw  as  nearly  as  a  Jackrabbit 
resembles  a — jackass.  True,  both  of  the  latter  have  long  ears,  four  cylinders  of  locomo- 
tive power,  and  are  covered  with  hair.    But  there  are  certain  discrepancies. 

However,  our  amateur  is  a  persistent  cuss.  His  mind  still  functions  on  a  single  track. 
"Ha !"  saj's  he,  "these  old  home  surroundings  are  too  tame,  I  must  go  beyond,  get  some- 
thing famed  throughout  the  land,  something  not  commonplace."  His  rush  becomes  a 
consuming  passion.    His  results  repeat  themselves  od  infinitum. 

One  day,  while  looking  at  his  vie%-finder,  he  unintentionally  trips  his  shutter  on  a 
scene  the  extreme  distance  in  which  is  '"tied"  to  the  very  ground  'neath  his  shoes  by  a 
middle  distance  and  foreground  with  meandering  road,  fences,  and  a  scattering  of  trees 
along  the  road.  One  or  t*  o  of  the  trees  are  quite  near,  and  beneath  their  foliage  a  farm- 
house is  seen  some  distance  a*ay.  A  very  ordinary  \iew.  and  he  did  not  intend  to  snap  it. 
He  tells  this  to  his  Creator  —  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere  —  to  an  accompaniment  of 
much  calisthenics  and  more  brimstone.  Judging  by  his  \ehcmence  this  single  "spoiled' 
negati\€  is  worth  a  king's  ransom.  Straightway  liis  zest  for  pictures  is  gone.  He  hurries 
home  and  puts  his  camera  "on  the  shelf." 

After  dining.  hofte\er,  his  curiosity  overcomes  his  goat.    He  develops  that  spoiled 
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negative  "just  to  see  what's  on  it  anyway"  —  and  meets  with  a  joyous  surprise.  "That 
darned  thing  isn't  spoiled,"  says  he,  sort  of  amazed-like.  "I'll  make  a  print  from  it. 
right  away,  before  drying."  He  spends  the  remainder  of  a  long  evening  looking  at  that 
print  and  groping  in  mental  darkness.  He  knows  he's  learned  something,  but  it  isn't  at 
atl  clear  what  that  something  is.  He  is  unable  to  lay  violent  hands  on  it,  drag  it  forth  into 
the  clear  light  of  reason  and  name  it.  However,  our  amateur  is  a  persistent  cuss.  He 
knows  there's  something  hidden  and  he  proposes  to  find  it.  He  invokes  the  aid  of  Jimmy 
pipe,  boon  companion  of  long  standing,  and  together  they  lay  down  many  smoke-screens 
at  the  expense  of  much  pipe-filler  and  the  utter  ruination  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
for  breathing  purposes.  Surely  nothing  can  withstand  these  vigorous  and  repeated  as- 
saults indefinitely.  He  feels  that  even  he  can't  stand  them  in  combination  and  bids 
Jimmy  good-night.  As  he  is  putting  out  the  cat  for  the  night  the  idea  leaps  at  him, 
through  the  open  door  as  it  were,  and  assaults  him  heavily  between  the  eyes.     "Fore- 


ground,"  he  bawls,  and  then  for  the  next  several  minutes  his  wife,  whom  his  last  bit  of 
asininity  has  awakened  from  sound  slumber,  does  the  bawling. 

His  last  conscious  thought  is  something  like  this:  To  make  a  good  picture  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  nearest  part  of  the  included  view  shall  be  from  a  quarter-mile  to  several 
miles  distant.     It  may  begin  here  and  now  rather  than  there  and  then. 

Being  an  amateur  (and  who  ever  knew  an  amateur  to  be  satisfied  with  doing  any- 
thing once  only?)  he  stages  a  few  "repeats."  Things  he's  been  almost  stumbling  over  now 
claim  his  attention  exclusively.  There  are  those  who  can,  and  do,  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  some  point  or  points  between  extremes.  But  an  amateur  photographer  has  none 
of  this  within  his  midst.  He  is  so  constructed  that  the  instant  of  breaking  contact  with 
one  extreme  finds  him  banging  just  as  eagerly  at  the  one  diametrically  opposite. 

From  producing  pictures  containing  nothing  but  extreme  distances  he  now  devotes 
himself  to  foregrounds  —  and  eventually  comes  to  realize,  when  viewing  his  latest  efforts, 
more  or  less  of  that  "shut-in  feeling"  belonging  particularly  to  foregrounds  only.  He 
tries  to  compare  his  original  discovery  with  later  results  and  analyze  the  cause  of  failure 
in  the  latter,  but  is  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction.  His  eyes  have  grown  blind  to  extreme 
distances,  and,  though  the  print  that  first  startled  him  contains  such  a  plane,  he  doesn't 
sense  its  effect.  His  mind  is  too  busy  with  the  chief  attraction  in  that  print  —  the  road, 
etc.,  in  the  foreground  leading  to  the  farmhouse  in  the  middle  distance. 

After  a  fairly  extensive  series  of  non-satisfying  "foreground  only"  effects  have  been 
collected,  our  amateur  conceives  nothing  short  of  a  mental  triumph.  He  will  again  trip 
his  shutter  by  accident.  That's  what  he'll  do.  He'll  show  this  thing  what  kind  of  fellow 
he  is,  b'gosh.  And  in  the  supreme  joy  of  this  conception  he  sets  forth  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  a  deliberate  act  is  never  an  accident. 

His  scheme  works  beautifully.  All  the  way  home  he  tells  himself  that  this  negative 
will  be  far  superior  to  his  first  masterpiece,  for  didn't  he  originate  and  engineer  this  plan 
from  A  to  Izzard  all  by  himself.  Later,  through  the  developer  he  watches  the  growth  of 
something  amazing,  to  say  the  least.  What  in  thunder  is  that  thing  occupying  practically 
the  entire  lower  quarter  of  his  negative?  Looks  like  it  might  be  some  sort  of  cyclone,  only 
there  seems  to  be  —  yes,  sure  enough,  there  are  legs  and  a  tail  on  it,  and  no  decent, 
self-respecting  cyclone  ever  wore  such  appendages. 

In  due  time  he  solves  the  mystery.  That  big  dog,  with  which  he  spent  a  minute  or 
two  at  boyish  play  just  prior  to  the  "accident"  of  tripping  his  shutter,  must  have  rushed 
across  the  foreground,  "close-up,"  at  the  psychological  moment.  He  and  the  dog  didn't 
stop  playing  simultaneously.  Result:  One  perfectly  beautiful  farm  scene  —  country 
lane  deeply  rutted,  stonewalls,  trees,  white  farmhouse  nestling  in  a  miniature  valley  — 
completely  ruined  by  one  large,  nearby  blur  of  rapidly-moving  dog.  By  now,  hdwever, 
he  has  enough  sense  and  imagination  to  realize  that  without  said  blur  this  would,  indeed, 
be  a  picture. 

Once  more  an  idea  takes  foul  advantage  and  smites  him  strongly  when  he  isn't 
looking.  He  resents  such  familiarities  being  taken  with  his  person,  but  in  course  of  time, 
having  cooled  off  somewhat  from  the  white  heat  of  indignation  and  reflected  slightly  in 
excess  of  somewhat,  he  achieves  another  mental  triumph,  this  time  the  real  thing. 

^^ Ordinarily, ^^  says  he,  "to  be  successful  a  picture  should  contain  three  planes  — fore- 

ground,  middle  and  extreme  distance,**    He  rolls  this  under  his  tongue,  likes  its  flavor,  but 

sensing  that  it  is  incomplete  elaborates  further :   "Atso,  ordinarily*  (he  likes  this  qualifier), 

**the  chief  interest  should  appear  in  the  foreground  or  middle  distance  —  if  the  latter,  then  the 

foreground  should  be  of  such  nature  as  to  lead  the  eye  pleasingly  to  the  chief  interest  without 
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drawing  urutue  alterUion  to  itself."  This  he  digests  thoroughly  and  decides  in  favor  of 
still  further  elaboration.  He  feels  that  he  must  have  something  in  the  rule  he's  formulating 
to  take  care  of  the  exceptions  which  he  knows  are  the  accompaniment  of  every  rule.  "Of 
course"  (he  feels  the  strength  of  this  admission),  "a  picture  may  have  but  one  plane,  or  two, 
and  still  be  a  success.  In  such  instances,  however,  the  successful  result  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  in  spite  of  this  act  than  because  of  it." 

Now  he  visualizes  a  framework  on  which  to  hang  his  rule.  Something  suggests  a 
bridge  with  its  two  approaches.  "This."  says  he,  pointing  to  the  nearer  approach,  "is 
the  foreground,  the  bridge  itself  the  middle  distance,  and  the  farther  approach  the  extreme 
distance.  Using  any  one  of  them  alone,  the  beginning  or  end,  or  both,  is  —  rather  abrupt- 
Using  any  two  is  but  liule  better.  But  when  they're  all  in  place  I  know  !  can  get  across 
without  undue  jolts." 

After  carefully  reviewing  his  rule,  and  his  bridge-approaches  illustration  of  it,  he 
executes  a  Solomon  Islands  dance  (he  imagines  that's  what  it  is).  "For,"  says  he.  justify- 
ing his  dancing  proclivities,  "this  rule  doesn't  begin  to  cover  the  broad  field  to  photog- 
raphy, but  it  does  contain  enough  of  common  sense  to  keep  me  busy  using  it  in  landscape 
work  for  a  long,  long  time.  And  when  I've  mastered  it,  gotten  so  I  can  bring  home  bacon 
every  time  and  not  the  odor  only,  perhaps  I'll  be  able  to  formulate  another  rule.  Any- 
way it  ought  to  help  me  avoid  a  bridge  without  means  of  getting  on  or  off  it.  or  such  means 
without  any  bridge." 
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JY  amateur  photographers  in  this  country,  like  myself,  un- 
oubtedly  do  enough  work  to  justify  semi-professional  equipn 
lent,  yet  do  not  feel  that  they  are  able  to  spend  several  hun- 
red  dollars  for  such  equipment  as  is  placed  on  the  market  by 
arious  manufacturers. 

Some  of  the  equipment  described  in  this  article  lias  features 
DiTOwed  from  patented  professional  machines  and  cannot  there- 
ire  be  built  or  used  commercially.   These  basic  ideas  have  been 
!tered  to  suit  circumstances,  and  no  doubt  each  amateur  who 
constructs  one  or  more  of  these  machines  will  alter  them  to  suit  himself.     For  this  reason 
I  have  omitted  dimensions.    The  details  of  construction  will  be  clear  to  all.  and  as  each 
machine  may  be  altered  to  any  size  or  capacity,  such  details  will  be  left  to  the  individual 
builder. 

First  we  shall  take  up  the  print  dryer.  Fig.  i  gives  us  a  side  elevation  of  this  machine. 
A  is  the  crank  by  which  the  belt  is  moved  forward  one  unit  each  time  a  row  of  pictures  is 
laid  on  the  belt,  B  is  the  drive  roller,  C  idler  rollers,  D  the  main  drum  which  is  heated  to 
dry  the  pictures.  E  is  the  axle  of  this  drum,  F  the  tension  spring  by  which  the  belt  is 
kept  tight  and  the  belt  caused  to  run  straight,  G  the  bolt  to  which  the  spring  is  fastened, 
and  H  is  the  belt  itself.  This  belt  is  made  of  heavy  canvas,  of  the  width  desired;  I  use 
30  inch.  The  correct  length  is  measured  around  the  various  rollers  and  the  drum.  The 
belt  is  then  sewn  together,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  kept  perfectly  straight  during  sewing. 
The  belt  is  then  placed  on  the  machine,  the  idlers  being  removed  for  this  purpose  (it  is  best 
to  have  them  on  easily  removable  pivots).  Fig.  2  shows  the  front  view  of  this  machine: 
I  is  the  crank,  i  the  drum,  3  a  sheet  iron  cover,  with  pipe  leading  into  the  hollow  end  of  the 
drum,  this  cover  being  placed  over  an  incubator  lamp,  4,  and  ventilated  by  air  inlets,  5. 
This  lamp  provides  the  heat  by  which  the  prints  are  dried. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  provision  must  be  made  for  the  entrance  of  the 
heater  pipe  in  the  end  of  the  revolving  drum.  In  order  to  do  this,  three  forms  are  pro- 
vided. One  (Form  A,  Fig.  j),  is  made  as  illustrated,  for  the  end  of  the  drum  opposite 
the  heater.  Note  that  the  openings,  four  in  number,  are  comparatively  small.  Another 
Is  made  similar  but  of  narrower  material,  the  cross  bars  not  more  than  i}4  inches  wide, 
with  large  openings,  while  the  third.  Form  B,  is  a  shell  with  no  cross  arms.  The  two 
Forms  A  support  the  drum  on  the  axle,  the  heavier  one  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
drum,  and  the  second  about  ten  inches  from  the  opposite  end,  while  Form  B  is  placed  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  drum  from  the  heavy  Form  A  to  support  the  edge  of  the  drum.  The 
heater  pipe  is  introduced  through  the  end  of  the  drum  where  Form  B  offers  no  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  spokes  or  cross  bars.  The  interior  Form  A  is  made  light  so  that  there  will  be 
the  slightest  possible  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  heated  air  into  the  farther  <  nd  of  the 
drum,  while  the  small  openings  in  the  heavy  Form  A  provide  ventilation  and  make  circu- 
lation possible.  Fig.  4  presents  an  interior  of  the  drum.  The  surface  material  is  optional; 
galvanized  sheet  iron  has  proven  satisfactory  to  us.  Fig.  6  shows  the  direction  of  travel 
of  the  belt, 

After  thorough  washing  the  prints  are  pressed  between  photo  blotters  to  remove  super- 
fluous moisture,  then  laid  face  down  on  the  belt,  as  the  operator  sits  in  front  of  the  machine 
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wiih  the  crank  at  his  right.  When  a  row  of  prints  has  been  laid  across  the  %idth  of  d* 
belt,  the  crank  is  turned,  bringing  a  fresh  strip  of  belt  in  front  of  the  ojaerator.  It  is 
evident  that  as  this  operation  is  repeated  the  prints  will  eventually  travel  with  the  belt 
arourtd  the  heated  surface  of  the  drum,  being  delivered  in  front  of  the  operator  at  the  top 
of  the  drum.  If  the  prints  do  not  dry  thoroughly  the  first  time  they  may  be  returned  to  tli 
dryer.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  machine  does  not  deliver  prints  bone  dry.  nor 
is  it  intended  that  it  should,  but  the  prints  should  be  dry  enough  to  be  handled  easily  and 
be  stacked  without  danger  of  sticking  together. 

We  shall  now  take  up  the  print-u  asher.  It  seems  that  we  are  moving  backward,  b« 
as  each  machine  will  be  made  separately,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  order  in  which  they  are 
presented  will  make  very  much  difference. 

The  print  washer  is  the  simplest  piece  in  the  entire  outfit:  The  materials  nccessar)' 
are:  a  small  washtub,  two  pieces  of  one  or  one  and  one-half  inch  pipe,  an  elbow  and  a 
coffee  can.  A  piece  of  pipe  tfto  thirds  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  tub  is  screwed  into  the 
elbow,  while  the  other  piece  of  pipe  whose  length  is  four  inches  greater  than  the  radius  of 
the  bottom  of  the  tub  is  screwed  into  the  other  inlet  of  the  elbow.     A  hole  is  cut  throu^ 
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the  bottom  of  the  tub,  centrally  located,  just  large  enough  for  the  shorter  pipe  to  pass 
through.  The  shoulder  of  the  elbow  is  now  soldered  to  the  bottom.  This  provides  an 
overflow  outlet  for  all  water  higher  than  two-thirds  the  depth  of  the  tub.  The  coffee  can 
or  other  can  must  be  an  inch  or  so  higher  than  the  pipe  which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tub.  A  series  of  holes  are  punched  around  the  open  end  of  the  can.  This  is  then  inverted 
over  the  pipe  and  soldered  in  place.  Referring  to  Fig.  7  the  folio wmg  parts  will  be  seen: 
I  is  a  nozzle  of  some  material,  thin  brass  tube  serving  very  well,  soldered  to  the  inside  of 
the  tub,  while  4  is  a  rubber  hose  connecting  this  inlet  pipe  with  the  water  supply.  The 
water  coming  through  this  nozzle  will  at  once  set  up  a  current  around  the  circumference 
of  the  tub,  which  is  very  good  for  washing  the  prints.  The  water  will  rise  inside  the  tin 
can  2,  until  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  pipe  3,  after  which  the  level  of  the  water  will  remain 
constant.  The  particular  advantage  of  a  washer  of  this  type  is  the  fact  that  a  solution  of 
hypo  is  heavier  than  water,  so  that  in  the  old  style  overflow  washers  it  was  a  long  time 
until  the  last  of  the  hypo  was  eliminated,  but  as  shown  by  the  arrows  of  direction  in  Fig.  7 
the  overflow  is  all  taken  from  the  bottom  through  the  holes  8,  thence  carried  up  inside  the 
can  2,  and  out  through  the  pipe  3,  elbow  y,  and  second  pipe  6. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  adjuncts  of  the  darkroom  is  the  developing  light  For 
years  any  red  light  was  considered  safe,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  was  with  the  old  slow 
emulsion,  but  in  these  days  of  orthochromatic  and  panchromatic  plates  a  scientifically 
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correct  safe  light  is  necessary,  orange  for  bromide  paper,  red  for  plates  and  orthcchrcmatic 
plates,  green  for  panchromatic  plates,  etc.  These  may  be  obtained  at  slight  cost  from 
any  reliable  dealer.  The  objection  to  the  universal  use  of  these  lights  is  the  case,  which 
costs  several  dollars.  Fig.  8  presents  a  cross  section  which  with  the  key  is  self  explanatory : 
I  is  the  electric  globe,  2  a  ledge  about  one  fourth  inch  square  running  around  the  face  of 
box  against  which  both  safelight  screen  and  door  rest.  This  ledge  should  be  faced  with 
black  velvet  ribbon.  A  strip  of  velvet  ribbon  3,  is  fastened  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  door  4, 
to  provide  a  light-tight  joint  between  safelight  and  door.  The  door  4,  is  removable  for  re- 
placement of  the  bulb.  It  is  hinged  and  held  closed  by  small  metal  buttons.  The  safe- 
light  screen  5,  consists  of  two  sheets  of  glass  with  the  non-actinic  material  between;  6  is  a 
white  cardboard  reflecting  screen  and  7  is  the  box  itself;  8  is  the  spring  which  holds  the 
safelight  screen  in  position.  It  will  be  noticed  that  only  reflected  light  reaches  the  work- 
table  if  the  lamp  box  is  placed  on  the  table  while  working. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  printer.  This  printer  is  foot-operated,  with  an  automatic 
switch  which  cuts  the  white  lights  in  when  the  pressure  board  descends.  Another  feature 
of  this  printer  is  the  auxiliary  pressure  board  or  **finger"  which  descends  in  advance 
the  pressure  board  and  holds  film,  mask  and  paper  in  contact  while  the  hand  is  removed, 
after  which  the  main  board  descends  and  switches  on  the  light.  A  guide  is  furnished  so 
that  mask,  negative  and  paper  may  be  quickly  and  easily  centered. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  front  of  the  printer :  i  is  the  draw  bar  which  pulls  the  pressure  board 
down  when  the  pedal  1 3  is  depressed.  Upon  releasing,  the  pressure  spring  i  o  lifts  the  pedal 
and  rigid  draw  bar  i ,  and  so  raises  the  pressure  board  6  and  auxiliary  22.  The  pressure 
is  exerted  on  the  pressure  board  6  by  the  cross  bar  5,  which  is  pivoted  to  the  two  draw-bars,  i . 
The  board  is  hinged  at  the  rear  and  not  divided  as  are  the  backs  of  printing  frames.  A 
cross  bar  1 1  between  the  two  back  legs  provides  a  fulcrum  for  the  pedal  1 3,  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  draw  bars  by  the  cross  arm  12.    As  the  draw  bar  descends,  the  switch  iq, 

20  is  closed,  lighting  the  white  lights  g,  while  the  red  light  8  bums  all  the  time.  Number  3 
is  the  top  of  the  table  and  4  is  the  paper  guide. 

Fig.  10  gives  the  side  view.  Numbers  are  as  follows:  i  is  the  draw-bar,  2  draw-bar 
pivot  which  connects  it  to  cross  arm  5,  3  is  the  top  of  the  printing  table,  4  the  paper  guide 
and  centering  guide,  5  the  cross  arm  which  pulls  pressure  board  doun,  6  the  pressure  board 
(this  side  presents  auxiliary  finger  only),  7  is  the  ground  glass  diffusing  screen,  8  the  red 
light,  q-q  white  lights,  10  coil  spring  for  lifting  pressure  board,  1 1  fulcrum  pivot,  12  lower 
draw  bar  pivot,  1 3  pedal,  14  auxiliary  finger  spring,  1 5  pressure  board  hinge,  ig,  20  switch, 

21  auxiliary  finger  lifting  catch. 

Fig.  1 1  gives  detailed  drawings  of  the  pressure  bofwd  and  switch.  In  the  figure  of  the 
pressure  board  the  following  will  be  noted  as  the  action  in  rising  upon  release  of  pressure  on 
the  pedal.  Draw-bars  i  are  lifted,  in  turn  lifting  cross  bar  5  and  pressure  board  6. 
Auxiliary  finger  16  is  hinged  independently,  and  does  not  rise  until  the  surface  of  pressure 
bo€uxl  6  engages  hook  21,  which  in  turn  lifts  the  auxiliary  finger  16.  In  descending,  the 
following  action  takes  place.  Draw  bars  i  are  depressed,  drawing  down  cross  bar  5,  against 
whose  lower  surface  rests  the  spring  14.  This  spring  forces  the  auxiliary  finger  down  uni- 
formly with  the  pressure  board,  but  when  the  finger  comes  to  rest  on  the  surface  of  the 
printing  plate,  the  spring,  being  fastened  only  at  one  end,  slides  along  the  finger  and  be- 
comes flattened  as  the  pressure  board  proper  descends.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  finger 
engages  the  paper  and  negative  under  pressure  for  an  appreciable  interval  before  the  main 
bo€uxl  descends. 

The  detail  of  the  switch  is  self  explanatory.  As  draw  bar  i,  to  which  plunger  20  is 
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firmly  attached,  descends,  contact  is  made  between  plunger  2c  and  spring  iq,  to  which 
pieces  the  wires  are  connected.  These  are  adjusted  so  that  contact  is  not  made  until  just 
before  the  pressure  board  comes  to  rest. 

Fig.  1 1  shows  the  top  of  the  printing  table.  As  the  action  has  been  explained  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  name  the  parts:  i, draw  bars;  2,  draw-bar  pivots;  3.  top  of  printing 
table :  4,  paper  and  centering  guide,  which  is  only  a  square  whose  legs  are  made  of  1 "  x  2" 
inch  material  set  back  1-8  inch  from  the  printing  surface,  and  inside  which  the  pressure 
boards  rest  snugly;  y.  the  cross  bar  which  exerts  working  pressure  on  pressure  board; 
6.  pressure  board;  14,  auxiliary  finger  spring;  1;,  hinges;  16,  auxiliary  finger;  18,  slot 
through  which  draw  bars  act ;  21,  auxiliary  finger  lifting  hook  Fig.  1 3  gives  wiring  dia- 
gram for  the  printer. 

The  tanks  for  development  are  best  purchased  from  manufacturer,  or  else  made  by  a 
cabinet  maker  who  can  double  rabbet  all  joints.       Unless  more  than  a  dozen  rolls  a  day 
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areto  be  developed,  the  daylight  tank  is  simplest;  forplates,  the  Core  rack  system  cannot 
be  improved  upon.  For  print  washing,  a  vertical  tank  with  inlet  at  top  and  outlet  at 
bottom  with  siphon  is  the  best  and  simplest.  For  drying  films,  a  cabinet  is  constructed 
upon  a  lath  framework  withclothsides.  Ametaltopwithastovepipe  leading  intoachimney 
provides  ventilation,  while  an  electric  fan  is  set  horizontally  in  the  bottom.  The  cabinet 
is  entirelyclosed except  for  one  opening  near  the  fan  forinletandthepipeoutlet.  Acloth- 
covered  door  gives  access  to  the  interior.  This  door  should  take  up  all  one  side  of  the 
cabinet.     Films  are  suspended  inside,  the  door  closed  and  the  fan  started. 

For  developing  and  fixing  prints  the  old  trays  serve  best. 

The  above  article  gives  an  idea  as  to  the  tank  for  developing  film,  the  tank  for  wash- 
ing (fixing  being  done  in  tank  similar  to  that  for  developer)  and  cabinet  for  drying  film,  a 
printer  for  printing,  a  washer  for  washing  the  prints  and  a  dryer  for  the  same.  With  this 
equipment  the  ambitious  amateur  can  make  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  side  from  finish- 
ing for  other  people.  The  man  who  wants  to  start  in  a  small  way  in  the  professional  game 
will  also  find  one  or  more  of  these  devices  useful  and  cheap. 

In  the  near  future  I  hope  to  publish  an  article  which  will  give  directions  for  building 
studio  equipment  for  the  beginner  and  the  man  who  cannot  afford  to  spend  a  small  fortune 
on  the  necessary  outfit  to  begin  portraiture. 
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successful  one  St  that, 
entirely  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture, with  tuo  75-wattnitro8cn  bulbs.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  any  halation,  althmigh  the  ex- 
posure was  fifteen  minutes  at /:i6.  This,  no  doubt 
was  due  to  the  use  of  non-halation  plates.  The 
arTansement  of  the  subject  is  very  pleasing  end  gives 
a  wdloalanced  picture,  while,  technically,  it  is  highly 
successful.  The  textures  are  well  suggested  and 
the  tones  throu^tout  are  particularly  fine.  Other 
data  are:  3>i  x  4!-*  Graphic  camera,  rapid  rectilinear 
lensofSK  inches'  focallength.Hanuner  plate. <»tho- 
chromatic  r>on-halation.  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
three-times  filter,  de\-eioped  with  pyro  in  a  tank, 
print  on  Haloid  Enlarging  linen  bufl,  devcl<^>ed  with 
amidol  and  redeveloped  with  Royal  rede\-eloper. 


EiVajVRCED  NEGATi\^S  BY  REV'ERSAL 
Negatives  made  direct  bv  chemical  reversal  sa\-e 
one  step  in  the  niaking  of  enlarged  r>ecati\-es.  From 
the  small  negative  we  throw  up  an  enlarged  positi\-e, 
develop  \er\  fully  rij^t  through  to  the  back,  using 
acid  diamidciphenol  devTiofir.  Wash  cot  the 
dci-ebper  »-ith  acetic  acid  and  water  and  place  in  a 
solution  of  poias-sium  bichromate  1 .5  grams,  sul- 
phuric acid  n  grams,  water  100  cubic  ccntinteicrs. 
Rinse,  thai  ux  sodium  sulphite  solution  tor  littcen 
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minutes,  wash  and  redevek>p.  The  black  silver 
image  first  pnxluced  dissolves  in  the  bleaching  bath, 
the  urtdeveCoped  silver  being  untouched.  The  second 
devekipment  blackens  this  undevel<^3ed  silver, 
producing  a  r>egative  image . 

Another  reversing  solution  is  copper  sulfate,  q 
grams,  sodium  chloride,  tt  grains,  water.  150  cubic 
centimeters.  Sodium  bisulphite  dissolves  theimagc 
but  does  not  touch  the  silver  salts.  Wash  the  plate 
and  redevelop.  After  bleaching  and  dissolving  away 
the  original  rtegative  image,  it  is.  of  course,  necessary 
to  fog  the  remaining  silver  before  the  redevelopir^ 
solution  is  used. 

Such  negatives  are  optically  reversed,  that  is  to 
say,  the  irrage  looked  at  through  the  glass  side 
faces  the  of^x^site  way  as  compared  with  the  original 
small  negative.  Toobviate  this,  the  small  neeative 
can  of  course,  be  placed  in  theenlargingcarrterDeck- 
»ards  instead  of  in  the  usual  way. 

These  nej;ati\'e5  are  useful  for  carbon  printing  or 
for  photo-mechanical  work  in  which  they  save  a 
transfer  process  or  the  use  of  a  prism.  A  positive 
made  by  contact  can  also  be  turned  into  a  reversed 
negative  by  the  same  process. 


SUBSTITTTES  FOR  SENSITIZING  DYES 

Thc!ihortatxofscnsiti=ingd)'esfor  color  sotsitive 

:mu1sion$  dunni:  the  %-ar  period  brought  out  some 

ntercsting  substitutes,  cne  of  which  was  chlorophyll, 

1  pi^icnt  found  in  growing  v^Etaticn.     A  very 
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good  product  was  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
common  garden  pansy  which  served  very  well  in 
replacing  the  red  sensitizers. 

A  British  patent  was  taken  out  some  years  ago 
for  a  method  of  desensitizins  panchromatic  plates 
soas  to  allow  of  the  use  of  red  fight  for  their  develop- 
ment jusi  as  if  they  were  ordinary  plates.  A  solu- 
tion of  potassium  nitrite  and  acetic  acid  was  used, 
or  sulphurous  acid  in  water. 


tion  that  is  just  short  of  what  one  thinks  is  the  best. 
This,  we  think,  is  what  happened  in  this  case.  We 
believe  the  maker  of  the  picture  will  agree  with  us 
that  the  tre^  are  net  placed  just  exactly  where  they 
ought  to  be  in  the  picture  space  and  that  some  im- 
provement is  possible  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
diagonal  line  of  the  foreground.  All  the  same,  it  is  a 
hi^ly  successful  picture  arxl  one  of  which  its  maker 
may  well  beproud.  Made  in  Glacier  National  Park. 
Montana,  Eastman  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  jj^  x 
4H.  R.  R-  'ens  of  414  inches'  focal  length.  iLsed  at 
/■.ii,  exposure  of  i-io  second  made  in  sunlight  at 
1  P.  M.  in  August.  The  film  was  developed  in  pyro 
and  the  print  is  an  enlargement  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  7. 


This  is  a  very  striking  picture  and  is  an  unusually 
fine  rendering  of  an  impressive  subject.  The  dis- 
tant planes  are  well  suggested,  the  sky  is  properly 
treated  and  the  color  and  general  technical  handling 
of  the  print  are  unusually  good.  We  know  from 
experier«:e  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  just  the  point  of 
view  one  wants  in  making  pictures  of  this  sort  — 
in  fact,  it  is  often  impossible  to  set  the  picture  from 
Just  the  best  spot  on  account  of  inaccessibility  and 
one  is  forced  to  accept  an  arrangement  or  composi- 


WATER  FOR  SOLUTIONS 
In  making  up  solutions,  use  boiled  water  If  dis- 
tilled water  is  not  available.  Much  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  solutions  cranes  from  air  that  is  dissolved  in 
water.  Boiled  water  is  practically  free  from  air 
and  solutions  made  with  boiled  water  do  not  oxidize 
as  readily  as  solutions  made  with  water  that  has 
not  been  boiled  or  distilled. 
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MILDRED 
This  is  an  unusually  pleasing  portrait  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  excellent  rendering  of  tones.  A 
more  careful  arrangement  of  the  lighting  might  have 
shown  the  features  to  better  advantage,  but  this 
lighting  is  interesting  and  is  quite  effective  at  a  little 
distance.  If  the  child  had  been  placed  a  little  far- 
ther back,  however,  a  rather  better  lighting  might 
have  been  secured.  We  do  not  altogether  care  for 
the  cutting  off  of  the  corners  of  the  picture  and  we 
think  a  little  trimming  from  the  top  and  the  right- 
hand  side  would  be  of  some  advantage.  Even  the 
additional  focal  length  obtained  by  using  only  the 
rear  cmnbination  of  the  lens  was  not  quite  enough  to 
avoid  a  suggestion  of  abrupt  perspective.  Made 
with  a  4  X  5  Premo,  back  combination  only  of 
Bauschand  Lomb  lens  giving  a  focal  length  of  about 
8  inches,  stop/:8,  bright  sunlight  outdoors.  January, 
2  P.  M.  Cramer  Medium  Iso  plate  developed  with 
Amidol  in  tray,  exposure  about  q  sectsids,  enlarge- 
ment <m  P.  M.  C.  No.  1. 


HINTS     ON 


AUTOMO- 


It  is  frequently  desired,  when  an  unusually  good 
job  is  turned  out,  to  photograph  automobiles  and 
commercial  trucks,  the  photographs  sometinies  being 
destined  for  publication  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
but  more  often  for  the  reference  files  of  the  factory 
or  for  the  salesman's  sample  case. 
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A  few  hints  on  photographing  automobiles,  trucks, 
carriages  and  wagons,  are  printed  below,  and  it  wouhl 
be  well,  when  taking  a  picture  of  this  kind,  Co  note 
the  points  covered  in  this  article.  The  hints  were 
written  by  an  expert  photographer  who  obtains 
uniformly  good  results  in  photographing  rnotor  cars. 

I.  The  Dackground  of  the  automobile  should  be 
light,  so  that  the  automobile  stands  out  in  bold 
contrast.  An  utiobstructed  sky  is  probably  the 
best  background  obtainable,  except  when  the  car 
is  painted  a  very  light  color.  Avoid  fences  and 
buildings,  as  they  conflict  with  the  lines  of  the 
automobile. 

1.  In  photc^raphing  automobiles,  it  Is  best  to 
choose  s  rather  dull  da^  in  order  to  avoid  strong 
shadows  and  "'halation'  or  glare,  from  the  highly 
polished  surfaces  of  the  car.  It  is  also  best  tousea 
non-halation  plate  for  this  work. 

}.  The  i^Kit<^rapher  should  carefully  scrutinise 
the  polished  surface  of  the  automobile  to  ascertain 
whether  there  are  any  reflections  of  the  surrounding 
buildings,  scenery.etc,.<Mi  the  varnish.  All  of  these 
reflections  would  show  up  in  the  completed  photo- 
graph. We  saw.  recently,  an  undertaker  s  car. 
painted  black  and  highly  varnished,  which  illus- 
trated a  very  pretty  picture  of  a  children's  play- 
grouTKl.  with  the  youn^cers  and  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  playground  showing  very  clearly  in  the 
picture.  All  this  was  the  result  of  reflection  which 
could  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  care. 

4.  The  camera  should  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  take  a  correct  side  view  of  the  car.  Along 
focus  lens  is  the  best. 

J.  A  very  important  point  to  observe  is  that 
the  automobile  should  be  standing  on  level 
ground,  so  that  the  vertical  lines  on  the  auto- 
mobile will  appear  vertical  in  the  photograph. 
Even  on  level  ground  there  is  a  tendau:y  for  the 
lines  of  an  automobile  to  appear  as  if  leaning  for- 
ward. In  this  case  weights  should  be  placed  in 
the  body  of  the  car  in  order  Co  straighten  the  lines 
on  the  photographer's  ground-glass  plate. 

6.  Be  sure  that  the  tires  are  well  cleaned.  Noth- 
ing is  so  unpleasant  in  a  good  photograph  as  the 
appearance  of  tires  spattered  with  traces  of  mud. 

If  the  above  instructions  are  carefully  followed 
and  the  photographer  engaged  is  ordinarily  com- 
petent, there  is  no  special  difficulty  in  obtalnir^ 
'        '  -   -    — [  of  automobile. 


MERCURY  BICHLORIDE  . 
The  solution  of  mercury  bichloride  in  water,  in 
the  preparation  of  intensifiets,  is  much  facilitated 
by  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride  or  common 
table  salt.  Hot  water  dissolves  more  bichloride 
than  cold.  Boiling  water  takes  up  from  six  to 
eight  times  as  much  as  water  of  normal  temperature. 
The  addition  of  a  little  muriatic  acid  helps  solution 
wonderfully.  To  obtain  the  most  contrasty  in- 
tensification, ammonia  should  be  used  as  the  blacken- 
ing agent.  All  mercury  inteiwification  is  dependent 
upon  thorough  washing  from  hypo,  which  probably 
has  a  solvent  action  on  the  bleached  image,  and  an 
equally  thorough  washir^  is  needed  to  remove  the 
mercury  bichloride  solution  which  impregnates  the 
film.  As  the  presence  of  salt  facilitates  solution, 
it  might  be  well  to  use  a  salt  solution  after  bleach- 
ing, letting  the  plate  remain  in  it  until  thoroughly 


i  Impregnated.  This  would  tend  to  reduce  the  time  of 
the  Anal  washing.  Obviously  a  hardened  and  dried 
negative  is  more  impervious  to  the  first  bleaching 
than  a  negative  that  has  been  fixed  without  harden- 
ing. Stiir  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  regarding 
this  point.  Some  claim  that  better  intensification 
results  by  bleaching  the  dried  and  hardened  plate 
without  previous  soaking,  just  as,  in  the  redevelop- 
ment of  prints,  many  people  believe  that  a  better 
sniia  color  is  obtained  by  letting  the  prints  dry 
after  washing  and  before  bleaching  than  by  bleach- 
ing the  prints  just  as  soon  as  they  came  from  the 
washinff  tank. 

Incidentally,  we  might  menticxi  that  the  sepia 
toning  of  a  mercury  bleached  negative  or  of  one 
bleached  by  means  of  the  usual  lerricyanide  and 
bromide  bleacher,  gives  satisfactory  intensification. 

Many  pec^lc  consider  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  when  the  negative  has  been  fixed  in  a  plain 
hypo  bath  instead  of  in  the  usual  hardening  solution 
and  if  the  need  for  intensification  is  foreseen  after 
development  and  before  fixing,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
fix  the  negative  in  a  plain  hvpo  solution  instead  of 
using  the  ordinary  acid  hardening  bath.  The 
harmess  of  a  hardened  plate  can  be  destroyed  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  acetic  acid,  if  desired.  Good 
technique  demands  the  uses  of  dishes  other  than  the 
regular  developing  and  fixing  dishes,  or.  at  least,  the 
use  of  glass  or  enameled  dishes  that  can  be  thor- 
oughly washed  after  being  used  (or  intensification. 


WATCHING 
There  is  a  very  frequent  tendency  to  underexpose 
pictures  made  in  direct  sunlight.  The  light  is  so 
bright  that  many  pec^le  think  they  must  speed  up 
the  shutter  or  step  down  the  lens,  or  the  film  will  be 
overexposed.  That  is  all  right  when  the  subject  of 
the  picture  is  an  open  landscape,  a  broad  expanse  of 
water,  or  anything  in  which  there  are  no  large  masses 
of  shadow,  but  when  the  subject  is  s<»Tiething  close 
at  hand,  figures,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  there  are 
shadows  that  must  be  properly  rendered  with  some 
detail  ar>d  sradation.  the  exposure  must  be  so  timed 
that  it  willte  long  enough  to  provide  for  this.  This 
was  what  the  old-time  photographers  had  in  mind 
when  they  used  to  give  the  advice:  "Expose  for  the 
shadows  and  let  the  highlights  take  care  of  them- 
selves." In  Mr.  Hales'  portrait  group,  "Watching," 
the  shadows  are  too  black  and  solid  and  are  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  detail.  This  is  due  to  underexpos- 
ure,and  the  harshness  of  the  highlights  is  due  to  over- 
development. When  the  exposure  is  timed  to  allow 
for  detail  in  the  shadows,  the  sunlit  highlights  are 
a  good  deal  overexposed,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to- 
wards reversal  which  has  the  effect  of  causing  these 
highlights  to  develop  up  rather  thin;  thus  the  range 
oftones  in  the  negative  is  shortened  suflicientlly  to 
bring  it  within  the Timitsof  the  printingpaper.  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  modem  version  of  the  old  saying: 
"  Expose  for  the  shadows  and  develop  for  the 
highlights."  "Watching"  had  only  i-iothsecondat 
/:ii.  Kodak  3A Special  camera.Zeiss  Kodak  Anastig- 
mat  lens,  bright  sunlight  at  4  P.  M.  in  January, 
film  developed  withpyro,  enlargement  on  Eastman's 
Portrait  Bromide.  D  matt. 


Ccwer-plate  and  steel-plate  printing  has  traveled 
throu^  ages,  yet  this  method  of  printing  remains 
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the  same  as  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is.  indeed, 
the  only  printing  method  where  machines  have  been 
found  unavailable  for  the  higher  classes  of  work. 
In  spite  of  numberless  efforts,  no  mechanical  device 
has  yet  been  found  to  take  the  place  of  the  hand  in 
wiping  the  plate.  The  idea  of  the  method  of  print- 
ing is  simple  enough.  Lines  are  incised  or  cut  into  a 
steel  or  copper  plate.  The  plate  is  rolled  or  daubed 
with  ink,  which  is  thus  forced  into  the  lines.  The 
surplus  ink  is  wiped  off,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 

Plate  clean,  while  the  ir^  remains  in  the  incised  lines, 
ressure  is  amilied  to  the  back  of  the  paper  laid  on 
the  plate,  and  the  paper,  being  withcirawn.  carries 
the  ink  with  it  out  of  the  incised  lines.  This  in 
intaglio  printing. 

A  photogravure  plate  is  an  intaglio  plate  where 
the  intaglio  is  produced  by  photography  ir\stead  of 
by  hand. 

Photogravures  are  produced  by  two  processes: 
one  is  called  the  building  or  deposit  process;  in  the 
other  the  photogravure  plates  are  produced  by 
etching. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  behavior  of  a  steel- 
plate  in  printing.  It  is  composed  of  deep.  fine, 
incised  lines,  out  of  which  the  ink  cannot  be  wiped. 
In  the  photogravure  plate  it  is  difTerent:  there  are 
no  lines,  only  the  tones  and  half-tones  in  broad 
masses.  An  intaglio  print  is  depressed  where  these 
tones  and  half-tones  exist.  It  is  plain  some  method 
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must  be  adopted  to  give  these  spaces  a  grain  or  ink- 
holding  capacity,  or  else  when  the  plate  is  wiped 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  ink  being 
wiped  out  of  these  depressions.  To  obviate  this, 
the  printing  plate  must,  as  a  primary  necessity,  pos- 
sess a  grain  or  ink-holdma  capacity.  In  thedeposit 
process,  bichromated  gelatine  is  exposed  to  li^C 
under  a  negative,  and  a  picture  obtained,  not  in  light 
or  shade,  but  in  relief  and  depression.  To  produce 
the  necessary  grain,  sand  or  powdered  glass  or  some 
equivalent  gritty  substance  has  been  mixed  with  the 
gelatine  and  gives  a  grain  to  it.     On  this  gelatii 


grained  picture,  produced  by  photography,  a  copper 
electrotype  is  deposited  or  built,  such  electrotype 
having^il  the  necessary  qualities  for  intaglio  print- 


ing. The  admirable  work  of  Goupil  is  done  by  this 
method.  In  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art  it  has 
never  been  surpassed,  though  it  is  fair  and  proper  to 
add  that  a  large  proportion  of  its  merit  is  due  tothe 
amount  of  exquisite  handlmg  and  finishing  which  is 
put  into  the  plate  after  the  process  work  has  been 
completed. 

The  other  method  of  preparing  photogravure 
plates,  and  by  which  by  far  the  greater  number  is 
made,  is  by  etching.  Provision  is  first  made  for 
the  necessary  Rrain  bv  dustmfi  the  copper  plate  on 
which  the  etchmg  is  to  be  dixie  with  powdered  asphalt 
or  resin,  and  heating  the  plate  sufficiently  to  melt  it: 
these  grains  of  a^phalt.  of  course,  protecting  the 
copper  durmg  the  etching  which  ftocs  on  round  them. 
The  copper  plate.  mc)re  or  less  covered  with  very  line 
particles  of  melted  asphalt  or  resin,  is  then  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  gclulinc  "resist."  properly  so- 
called  Ixcause  its  functiun  is  to  resist,  in  the  proper 
proportions,  the  action  of  the  acid  with  which  ihe 
plate  is  to  be  etched.  To  prepare  the  "rc'.i'.t" 
the  ser\'iccs  of  a  bichromated  gelatine  are  aii.-im 
called  into  requisition,  A  sheet  of  bichromated 
gclatirK  is  expo*«d  to  lifiht  under  a  positive  [not  a 
negative,  or  the  subsequent  operations  would  make 


our  final  picture  a  negative)  and  attached  to  the 
grained  copper  plate  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
parts  of  the  bichromated  gelatine  which  were  nx 
acted  on  by  light  remain  soluble  and  are  dissolved 
away  with  warm  water.  There  remains  an  insol- 
uble picture  of  varying  degrees  of  thickness.  This 
resists  in  varying  degrees,  according  to  its  thickness, 
the  action  of  the  acid  in  which  the  copper  plate  with 
itsattached  "resist"  is  now  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
etching.  When  the  expert  hasdecided  that  the  etch- 
ing has  proceeded  to  the  ri^t  point,  the  action  is 
stopped,  the  gelatine  "resist"  removed,  and  the  pjate 
proved.  Do  not  forget  that  the  necessary  grain  has 
been  produced  by  the  acid  not  etching  where  the 
asphalt  has  protected  the  copper,  thus  forming  snail 
fine  grains.  Any  defects  may  now  be  removed  oiid 
handwork  added  to  the  plate,  but  this  must  be 
done  by  a  skilful  engraver.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid 
this  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fidelity 
of  the  photographic  reproduction.  It  is  rarely  safe 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  artist  with  that  of 
another  hand. 

A  WORD  ABOt/T  STEEL  PACING. 

After  the  plate  has  been  proved,  and  approved, 
itisready  for  printing,  but  the  copper  plate  would  rrat 
wear  for  twenty  impressions  if  there  were  no  means  of 
protecting  its  surface.  This  necessary  prT>tection  is 
effected  by  electric  deposition  on  its  surface  of  an 
exceedingly  fine,  thin  coat  of  steel.  When  steeled, 
the  plate  should  yield  thousands  of  impressions.  If 
the  steel  wears  at  all.  the  coating  is  easily  dissolved 
off,  and  a  new  coating  of  steel  deposited. 

The  color  of  ink  in  which  a  photogravure  is  printed 
is  optional,  but  there  is  a  very  beautiful  method  of 
printing  photogravure  plates,  in  which  the  plate  is 
inked  locally  with  a  variety  of  colors,  in  fact,  painted. 
alriMist  as  a  painter  would  paint  his  canvas,  with  this 
advantage,  chat  the  design  —  the  groundwork  —  is 
prepareaforhim.  When  lie  has  la  id  on  his  colors,  his 
picture  is  transferred  to  paper.  The  design  or 
groundwork  remains,  again  ready  to  be  painted. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  thiat  sucha  process  of 
printing  is  slow  indeed,  two  or  three  impressions  a 
day.  onW.  being  obtainable  from  a  mooerate-slEed 
place.  Perhaps  one  is  hardly  Justified  in  calling  it 
photo-mechanical  printing.  It  is  an  art  prtxess. 
and  when  artistically  done  the  result  fully  justifies 
the  labor  expended. 

The   papers  generally  used   for  printing  photo- 

!ravurcs  are  plate  paper.  Japanese  vellum.  French 
apan,  parchment,  and  India.  Enamel  and  coated 
papers  are  not  suitable  for  photogravure  printing. 

The  paper  is  prepared  for  printing  by  being  mois- 
tened and  allowed  to  scarxl  for  several  hours  under  a 
light  pressure,  so  that  each  sheet  of  paper  may  be- 
come evenly  dampened. 

Photogravure  plates  cannot  be  printed  satisfac- 
torily on  dry  paper. 


MADONNA 


You  ha\-e  tackled  one  of  the  hardest  problems  in 
photography.  ITnis  is  the  kind  of  picture  in  which 
every  detail  must  be  rif^ht  for  one  incongruity,  how- 
every  slight,  will  mar  the  whole  cilect.  The  old 
masters,  when  they  painted  Madonnas.  Saints,  artd 
such  semi-celestial  beings,  always  idealized  the  sub- 
ject a  sooddcal,  instcadof  putting  on  their  canvas  a 
faithful  transcript  of  the  model  they  happened  to 
be  u>^ing:  they  also  mnde  use  of  the  language  of  line 
and  the  mechanics  of  siiRccstmn  to  a  great  extent. 


A  NOMAD 

The  drapeiy  in  your  picture  is  rather  hard  and 
stilT  and  the  position  of  the  hand  is  rather'unfor- 
tunate:  it  is  nearly  always  a  mistake  to  photo- 
graph bent  fingers  just  as  you  have  done  in  this 
instance,  with  part  of  the  finger  hidden,  it  is  SO  apt 
to  give  the  impression  of  amputated  fingers.  You 
appaiently  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  line 
arrangement  or  the  general  composition  of  the  pio 
ture;  the  head  is  not  well  placed  and  there  arc  none 
of  the  graceful,  flowing  curves  that  such  a  subject 
demands.  Made  with  a  Century.  4  x  ;.  Velostigmat 
Series  i  lens  of  6K  inches'  focal  length,  used  ettj:6.-j, 
exposure  10  secnids,  dull  light  at  1 1  A.  M.  in  Jan- 
uary. Hammer  Ortho  plate  developed  with  M.  Q., 
print  on  IrisRough.  grade  E. 


SCME  CURIOUS  AND  INTERESTING  OPTI- 
CAL ILLUSIONS 
Oie  of  the  curious  optical  illusions  in  photography 
may  be  noticed  when  we  photograph  a  flower  like  a 
chrysanthemum  which  has  little  pockets  in  the 
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petals,  a  number  of  little  holes  in  which  there  are 
deep  shadows.  The  picture  always  loidcs  as  if  it 
were  out  of  focus  on  these  parts  owing  to  the  light 
end  shade  effect.  The  sante  thing  occurs  when 
photographing  pine  cones  which  have  deep  a 
in  which  there  are  heavy  shadows. 


A  NOMAD 
It  is  very  evident  that  tlie  maker  of  this  and  of 
other  similar  studies  knows  how  to  use  his  lens  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  was  used  at  (iill  aperture  and 
has  given  a  softness  and  diffusion  in  the  background 
that  is  very  delightful,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
figure  stands  out  from  the  background  with  almost 
stereoscopic  relief.  The  back  lighting  is  very  cleverly 
manaeedandthedilBcuities  that  it  entaib  have  been 
skilfully  overcome.  We  think  the  placing  of  the 
figure  might  be  improved  a  little  by  trimming  a  strip 
from  the  right  hand  side  or,  if  the  negative  will  allow 
of  it.  by  including  a  little  nwre  on  the  other  side. 
As  it  is  the  girl  is  almost  exactly  in  the  center.  N4ade 
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with  8  4  9  5  Korona  camera.  Vcrito  lens  of  q  inches 
focal  kngth.  used  at/L4- K}  filter.  Standard  Ortho- 
non  F^ate.  exposure  i  seconds  in  bright  sunlight  at 
1  P.  M.  in  August,  plate  developed  with  pyro.  en- 
largement on  Artura  Carfaon  Black. 


RL1£S  FOR  SUCCESS 

I  can't  say  about  the  other  fcllo*.'  striving  for 
artistic  and  firuncia]  success,  but  as  for  m>'setf  I 
find  that  TRYING  to  live  up  to  the  following  set 
of  sixteen  rules  is  slowly  but  surely  bringing  me  a 
measure  of  the  success  which  I  have  been  working 
for,     I  give  them  here  for  what  they  are  worth. 

I.     I  put  the  utmost  into  my  work  that  "within 

(Have  yet  to  make  the  first  picture  that  satisfied 
».     Advertise  to  the  extent  of  ij  per  cent,  of  my 

(Daily  papers  and  booklets  exclusively.) 

3.  L'ndeviating  prices  commensurate  WLth  quality. 
{[>o  not   be   afraid  of  gcttinK   them   too   hi^. 

You  will  sdll  have  enough  fear  left  to  keep  them 
within  reason.) 

4.  Chanacmvihowcasereculiirlyoncceachiicck. 
{Ca-^e  hiilds  two  pictures,  one  on  each  side.) 

J.     Employ  rcceptioni'-t  who  knows  how  to  sell 

iCfCt  the  best  to  be  had  at  any  price.) 

Try  to  be  in\ariably  courtcrAj*.  cheerful  and 


optin 


8.  Demand  and  get  the  utmost  cleanlirtcss 
throughout  the  studio. 

(One  of  the  hardest  things  of  all.) 

q.  Take  a  good  long  vacation  each  >Tar  and 
attend  all  con^-cntians  possible. 

(This  will  prove  money  in  >-our  pocket,  r*ot  to 
mention  health.) 

10.  Always  willing  to  kam  from  salesmen  wid 
demonstrators. 

(They  alt  have  something  good  for  us  and  are 
invariably  willing  to  impart  it.) 

ti.     Read  the  trade  jtMunab. 

(Can't  keep  up-to-date  without  them.) 

:i.     Keep  equipment  up-to^te. 

(Advertising   pages   of  trade   joumab   keep   us 

n.     L'se  artistic  and  exclusive  mounts. 
(Something  the  patron  cannot  get  elsewhere.) 
14.     Send   out   proofs    in   a    neat   and   artistic 


(Mount  proofs 
wide  margins.) 

1 5.    Send  aut*finished  work 


portfolio,  one  to  the  page, 
andfrniahed 


(A  neat  white  tissue-paper  package  with  artistic 

grey  seal  is  good.^ 

16.     Use  refined  stationery, 

(Appropriate  to  the  class  you  arc  trying  to  reach.) 

There  arc  a  thousatKJ  arid  one  more  nilcs  quite 

important. 
(But  the  abo\-e  are  the  most  important  as  I  fmd.) 
You  know  all  this  as  well  as  inv'self ;  the  thing  is: 
"Do  you  put  it  into  practice?"  —  R,  Momiis 


r.All  ihre. 


IN  TRAP-ROCK  VALLEY 
A  broad,  sketchy  picture  that  depends  for  its 
success  upon  its  "pattern"  or  decorative  tjualities 
must  have  interesting  masses  or  there  can  be  rto 
pattern.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  docora'.ive 
interest,  detail  is  not  rteeded.  arxl  it  may  even  be  det- 
trimental  to  the  picture  as  destroying  its  simplicity. 
By  having  broadly  sketched  masses.  Ok  imagirtation 
is  stimulated  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  pictuic 
much  enharKcd.  In  Mr.  Pratt's  bromoil  print. 
"In  Trap-Rock  Valley.  "  there  is  practically  no  detail 
at  all  ar>d  yet  the  suggestion  is  so  strong  that  we  can 
fill  in  the  lack  of  detail  with  imagination.  We  think 
the  evenness  of  tortes  has  been  carried  a  little  too 
far  so  that  the  print  is  a  little  monotonous.  A  littk 
difference  in  torK  between  the  trunk  and  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  would  have  helped.  Except  for  the 
dark  strip  in  the  middle  of  the  print  which  has  been. 
apparently,  too  heavily  pigmented,  the  picture  is  a 
very  successful  technical  achievement-  Negative 
made  on  a  Wellington  Anti -Screen  plate  with  a 
i'4  X  4^l  Revolving  Back  Graflex  camera.  dJwk 
Busch-Tclar  lens  of  16  inches  focal  length,  used  at 
/ill.  Rood,  briRht  light  at  3  P.  M.  in  August.eimosurc 
I -40th  second. brumoi I  print  on BametCreamCrayon 
Bromide  paper. 

E\EN[NG  SHADOWS 

There  is  HOod  material  for  an  effective  picture  — 
a  cloudy  I'ky  with  sun  breaking  throu^.  a  sail- 
boat  and  water  to  rcrlcct  the  light,  but  the  'sky- 
icraper  ■  hoofs  do  not  til  into  the  pictorial  scheme. 
'[■he  clicctni-ncss  of  the  sail  is  lost  on  account  of  its 
coming  against  the  dark  nuiss  of  the  buikling.  and 
the    pattern  ■  of  iht  picture  is  not  particularly  inter- 


obtrusive  and  have  the  luck  to  find  a  sky  like  this 
one,  you  would  have  something  very  good.  Made 
with  a  Revolving  Back  Graflex,  4x5.  Only  the 
tear  part  of  a  Verito  lens  was  used,  giving  a  focal 
length  of  14  inches.  sti^/:4  (really  about /:i6  for 
the  single  element),  three-times  screen.  6  P.  M.  in 
October,  exposure  t-10  second.  Premo  film  pack  de- 
veloped with  pyro-soda.  enlarged  on  Azo.  grade  E 
No.  I. 


EVENING  SHADOWS  JOHN  JaNSON 

minutes.  The  formula  is  recommended  not  only  on 
acccunt  of  its  active  and  rapid  fixing  properties,  but 
is  said  also  to  yield  by-products  of  fixation  which  are 
more  readily  and  rapidly  removed  by  washing. 


A  RAPID  FIXING  BATH 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Photo-Reme  a  French 
worker  gives  the  following  formula  for  preparing  a 
stock  bath  allowing  of  the  fixation  of  negatives  and 
prints  being  <3onc  in  the  minimum  ^f  time: 

Hypo,  anhydrous    100  gm. 

Ammonium  chloride 70  gm. 

Potass,  metabisulphite 10  gm. 

Negatives  are  placed  in  a  mixture  of  this  stock  bath 
I  part,  in  water  4  parts.  Papers  are  placed  In  a 
mixture,  stock  bath  1  part,  water  q  parts  in  which 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  from  eight  to  ten 


FLARE  SPOTS  AND  GHOSTS 
Flare  spots  and  ghosts  are  not  necessarily  due  to 
impmper  lens  design.  They  may  develc^  in  lenses 
that  have  been  used  a  good  deal  and  in  which  the 
diaphragm  leaves  have  become  bright  through  con- 
stant use  so  that  the  black  coating  is  worn  away,  A 
tiare  spot  is  a  central  defect.  whiJe  ghosts  may  occur 
anywhere  in  the  field.  When  the  lens  is  stopped 
down  we  reduce  the  size  of  the  flare  spot  but  its 
brightness  remaitis  unchanged.  Ghosts  and  flare 
are  very  often  met  with  when  tte  lens  is  pointed 
into  the  light.  We  have  seen  such  effects  from  the 
white  crests  of  breaking  waves  arid  they  are  very 
apt  to  show  in  night  pf^tographs.  No  lens  can  be 
made  entirely  free  from  ghost  possibilities,  but,  as  a 
rule,  a  change  in  the  camera  position  or  a  change  in 
the  distance  of  the  viewpoint  from  the  object  will 
remove  the  trouble.  Lenses  chat  ere  to  be  used 
with  the  fr(Mit  combination  removed  should  always 
have  an  adapter  to  screw  in  in  place  of  the  lens  so 
tjiere  may  be  no  reflection  from  the  bright  threads. 
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Preservatives  for  Akodol  —  One  of  the  main 
reasons  why  amidol  has  not  been  generally  adopted 
has  been  the  want  of  an  efficient  preservative  for 
the  same.  "Thennit"  writes  rather  enthusiastically 
on  the  preservative  powers  of  glycoUic  acid  and 
recommends  the  following: 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 3i-^5  g    ^1^  gr- 

Amidol      6.3  g    210  gr. 

Potassium  bromide 3  g       10  gr. 

Glacial  acetic  add 3ccm   lomins. 

Water   icoo  ccm       16  oz. 

This  was  used  for  developing  papers  and  gave  a 
fine  shade  of  black:  20  ounces  was  found  to  develop 
700  sq.  ins.,  equivalent  to  31  postcards,  without  loss 
of  quality  in  the  prints,  and  the  solution  was  three 
days  old  then  {BrU,J.  Phot.,  iqii.  68.  125).  This 
acid  is  sometimes  caJled  oxyacetic  or  hydroxyacetic. 
and  is  properly  spelt  iJycolic.  '  It  is  obtained  from 
monochloraoetic  acid  by  boiling  and  other  ways,  and 
has  the  formula  CH,.OH.CXX>Fl 

J.  L.  Bunel  recommends  the  use  of  lactic  acid. 
thus: 

Amidol Q  g    38.5  gr. 

SodiuRi  su^shite.  dry  30  g      230  gr. 

Water icooccm        i6oz. 

Lactic  acid 50cm  4omins. 

The  specific  gEavity  of  the  lactic  acid  should  be 
1.21.  which  is  practically  U.  S.  P.  strength.  After 
seven  weeks  this  developer  showed  no  color,  although 
the  bottle  had  been  repeatedly  opened.  Bunel 
also  states  that  glyxeric  acid  acts  in  the  same  way 
(BulL  Soc  franc  Phot.,  iq2 i  .  W.  2qo).  The  formula 
for  lactic  acid  is  CHa-CH(OH).COOH.  and  that  for 
glyceric  acid.  C>fc.(>LCHOOI-LCHOH;  so  that 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  some  similarity. 

J.  IDtsalme  has  proposed  what  he  calls  stannous 
tartrate  (This  Journal.  1^22.  iSq). 

J.  G.  F.  Oruce  has  fourxl  that  amidol  made  by 
reduction  of  2 :4  dinitro-phenol  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  contains  small  quantities  of  tin  chloride 
and  thus  with  sodium  sulphite  contains  its  own 
stabilizer,  arxl  he  has  applied  for  a  patent  for  the 
stannous  compounds,  which  have  for  the  amidol 
stannochkMide  the  formula  HO.CJ-I.{NHj.)t 
H»Sn  CI4  the  stannichloride  contains  HsSn  CU.  A 
developer  made  up  from  amidol  containing  the 
amidol  stannochloride.  only  a  trace,  has  shown  no 
darkening  after  fine  months  {BriL  J.  Phot.,  iqzz,  W, 
81). 

Hydrotype.  —  B.  LtTKke  &  R.  Kaufhold  have 
patented  a  modification  of  the  h\'drot>pe  process  in 
which  the  plates  are  developed  ^ith  a  non-tanning 
developer,  the  plates  being  exposed  through  the 
back,  after  treatmoit  with  a  mixture  of  potassium 
bromide,  bichromate,  cupric  sulphate,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  ^-hich  tans  the  gelatine  in  situ  with  the 
metallic  silver.  Development  is  then  effected  with 
hot  u*atcr.  and  the  relief  d\-ed  up  arxi  used  for  trans- 
fer of  the  image  to  gelatine  or  other  surfaces.     {D.R. 
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Pai.  336.041.  iQ2o;  Sci,  Tech.  Ind.  Phot.,  1922. 2.  ly). 
Exactly  where  the  rwvelty  lies  in  this  process  is  rK>t 
clear,  as  it  is  nothing  more  than  Howard  Farmer  s 
patent  {Eng.  Pat.  17,77 J.  1889).  which  has  however 
been  patented  since  by  Riebensahm  &  Posseklt. 
Mezaros.  Ives.  John  and  others:  the  only  rxwelty. 
if  it  can  be  called  such,  is  the  addition  of  the  cupric 
salt.  Practically  the  hardening-bleaching  mixture 
here  patented  is  rK>thing  more  than  the  familiar 
bromoil  bleach. 

Borax  AND  Other  Restrainers. — E.R.Bulkx:k. 
of  the  Kodak  Research  Laboratory,  has  examined  the 
action  of  borax,  and  points  out  that  Luppo  Cramer 
(Phot.  Korr.,  iqij.  52,  171)  ascribed  the  restraining 
action  of  borax  to  the  k>w  solubility  of  the  silver 
salts.  corre^x)nding  to  the  salts  in  question.  But 
Bullock  finds  that  the  effect  is  due  to  the  decreased 
alkalinity  of  the  developer,  due  to  the  chemical 
reaction  between  the  borax  and  the  alkali  used.  So- 
dium salicylate  acts  in  the  same  way  as  borax,  while 
oxalates  and  succinates  fall  midway  between  the 
carbonates  and  borax  {BriL  J.  Phot.,  1921.  68.  639). 
Borotartrate  was  su^ested  as  a  restrainer  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  by  B.  Edwards,  but  like  so  many 
other  suggestions  has  never  come  into  general  prac- 
tice. 

Desensitizing.  —  C.  Bonadni  has  exposed  pan- 
chromatic plates,  desensitized  with  safrantn.  in  the 
spectrograph  arxi  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
sensitizing action  is  not  uniform  throughout  the 
spectrtim.  but  selective,  being  stronger  in  £ne  regions 
for  which  the  plates  are  color-sensttized  than  in  the 
region  of  characteristic  sensitivity.  The  action  is 
the  same  in  the  ultra-violet  as  in  the  blue.  Placing 
the  negatives,  stained  with  the  safranin.  bek>re  the 
slit  of  the  spectrograph  showed  that  any  screening 
actiofi  was  limited  to  the  green,  the  place  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  dye.  The  fact  that  the  red-sensitiveness 
is  sometimes  less  strongly  reduced  than  for  the  other 
rays,  suggests  the  obvious  precaution  that  a  blue- 
green  li^it  is  better  than  an  orange  (//  Prog.  Foto., 
IQ21.210;  Sci.Tech,  !ruLPhoL,iqz\,\,qi. 

Dilute  Developers.  —  Luppo-Cramer  has  ob- 
served that  a  \'ery  dilute  amidol  developer,  and 
others  of  the  same  family,  possess  a  much  greater 
developing  energy  than  stronger  solutions.  The 
pherximerKin  is  due  to  the  much  sreater  hydrolysis  of 
the  weaker  solutions,  by  which  the  hydrochloric  acid 
of  the  diamidopherK>l  is  absorbed  by  the  gelatine. 
That  the  gelatine  is  not  essential,  however,  to  the 
reaction  was  proved  by  the  use  of  collodion  errailsions 
when  the  same  effect  was  obtained,  not  only  with 
amidol,  but  also  with  tri-amido  benzol .tri-emidotok>l. 
tri^amidophenol.  tri-amidoresorctn  arxl  metol  {PhoL 
Korr.,  iq2i.  58.  Chim  et  IruL,  1922.  7.  1 10). 

An  Economical  Printing  Process.  —  C,  E. 
Bergling  recommends  as  a  substitute  for  platinotype. 
what  is  iK>thing  more  than  the  old  kallitype  process. 
The  following  stock  solutions  are  required: 

A.  Ferric  ammonium  oxalate  . .  20^  solution 

B.  Silver  nitrate 2%  solution 

C.  Ammonium  bichromate i%s6lution 

D.  Oxalic  acid 1  %  solution 

E.  H>po... lo^sokjtion 

The  paper  should  be  sensitized  by  the  b'ght  of  a 

candle  or  other  artificial  light,  with  A  by  means  of  a 
flat  brush,  till  the  paper  igvill  absorb  no  more  solution. 
If  should  then  be  dried,  taldng  care  to  protect  it 
from  any  light.  The  exposure  should  be  made. 
using  an  actinometer.  as  the  image  is  almost  invisible. 
The  print  is  developed  by  immersion,  face  downwards 


in  a  dish  filled  with  B.  and  when  sufficiently  intense, 
it  should  be  immersed  in  D  for  one  or  two  minutes  to 
eliminate  every  trace  of  iron  salt,  and  thai  rinsed 
and  fixed  in  E  for  5  minutes  and  washed  and  dried 
(Phqt.  Rund,,  iqzi,  57.  15V,  Chim.  et  Ind,,  iqti,  7. 
III).  No  mention  is  macie  of  the  use  of  the  bichro- 
mate, and  one  must  only  suppose  that  this  might  be 
added  to  the  acid  to  give  cleaner  whites  or  to  the 
sensitizer  to  obtain  more  contrast. 

A  New  Dye  Piuntinc  Process.  —  Eder  describes 
a  process  based  on  the  light-sensitiveness  of  some  of 
the  diazo  dyes,  which  has  been  patented  by  the 
Badische  Anilin  &  Sodafabrik.  of  Ludwigshafen. 
The  novel  feature,  claimed  for  the  process,  is  the  use 
of  the  paradiamino  bases  with  aciddves.  The  action 
is  one  of  photo  oxidation,  assistecf  by  the  addi- 
tion of  oxyj^  carriers,  such  as  nitrates,  chlo- 
rates, etc.  The  time  of  exposure  is  long,  about  4 
hours,  and  various  colors  can  be  obtained.  The 
process  for  the  preparation  of  the  light-sensitive 
compound  is  divided  into  two  steps:  (1)  Benzidin 
hydrochloride  or  other  diamine  compound  is  preci- 
Ditated  with  an  acid  dye.  such  as  eosin.  cyananthrol. 
Neptune  green  or  quinolin  yellow.  (2)  This  pre- 
cipitate, which  must  contain  the  free  Jbenzidin  base. 
NHs  CJ-I4.C1H4.NHj.  is  decomposed  with  manganese, 
calcium,  nickel  or  magnesium  nitrate,  picric  acid  or 
similar  oxidizing  aoent.  and  coated  on  glass  or  other 
support  with  a  coUoid  as  the  vehicle,  such  as  gela- 
.tine  or  albumen.  Fixing  is  effected  with  a  weak 
alkaline  solution,  such  as  l>>rax.  or  sodium  phosphate. 
Modification  of  the  colors  may  be  obtained  by  treat- 
ing the  prints  with  very  weak  sodium  hypochlorite 
or  I  per  cent  bichromate.  Apparently  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  pure  whites.  A  bright  purplish  red 
print  can  be  obtained  with: 

Blancfixe  paste  (30%) 100  parts 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous 10  parts 

Fish  glue  (20%  solution) 15  parts 

EosinA 20  parts 

Benzidin  hydrochloride  (2%  solution)  200  parts 

By  treatment  of  the  prints  with  weak  hypodiknite, 
a  brighter  red  is  obtained.  Dark  violet  prints  are 
obtained  by  using  the  above  formula,  but  substitut- 
ing 20  parts  of  cynanthrol  R.  B.  X  for  the  eosin.  and 
850  parts  of  the  benzidin  compound.  Bright  green 
prints  may  be  obtained  by  substituting  Neptune 
green  S.  G.  X.  in  place  of  the  eosin.  V7eak  hypo- 
chlorite g^ves  a  much  more  pleasing  dark  green. 
Brown  prints  are  obtainable  oy  using  20  parts  of 
quirK>lin  yellow  L  extra,  and  600  of  boiztdin.  The 
above  preparations  are  mixed  with  40  parts  man- 
ganese nitrate  and  40  parts  water,  and  are  coated  on 
paper  and  fixed  in  borax  or  phosphate.  Eder  states 
the  process  is  well  worth  attention,  although  pure 
whites  are  riot  obtainable,  as  the  variety  of  colors  is 
very  great  and  the  prints  have  great  vigor  and  bril- 
liancy (BrU,  J.  PhoL,  IQ2I.  68.  658;  Phot.  Korr,, 
921,  58,  28q;  D.  R.  Pat,  337.173.  iQig).  Blano- 
fixe  paste  is  barium  sulphate. 

Cinematography  in  Colors.— P.  Ulysee  re- 
cently gave  a  demonstration  of  his  process  of  motion 
pictures  in  colors  before  the  French  Society,  which 
apparentlv  does  not  present  many  very  novel  points. 
He  uses  three  lenses,  or  rather  longitudinal  sections 
of  lenses,  mounted  close  together  in  one  mount,  and 
the  areas  of  the  three  pictures  are  so  reduced  that 
thev  occupy  the  same  space  as  one  of  the  usual  black 
ana  white  pictures,  but  arranged  in  trefoil  pattern 
in  an  equilateral  triangle  of  12  mm  base.  The 
ordinary  projector  is  employed,  this  being  provided 


with  a  triple  objective  instead  of  the  usual  form 
(Bull.  Soc.  franc.  Phot. ,  1 020, 62. 2  5q)  .  This  method 
is  probably  that  outlined  in  Fr.  Pat.  308.220.  iqo8; 
En|.  Pat.  672.  IQ14;  Brit,  J.  Phot.,  IQ15.  62,  136. 
or  Fr,  Pat.  433.162.  iqii.  or  jqp,q6%,  ta^d Eng. Pats. 
i8h43i.  IQ12;  30.108.  iQi  2.  The  use  of  the  sawn-ofF 
lenses  was  first  proposed  by  O.  Pfenninger  (Eng.  Pat. 
2,5QO.  iqo6;  Brit.  J,  Phot.,  igoo.  54,  582)  and 
Gaumont  (Eng.  Pat,  3,220,  IQ12;  U.  S.  Pat., 
1.21^.184.  1917;  Fr.  Pat,  437,173.  iQii).  The 
trouble  with  this,  or  any  form  of  cinematography  in 
colors  that  requires  any  special  form  or  alteration  of 
the  projector  as  used  in  the  average  movie  house,  is 
that  the  managers  are  very  loath  to  go  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  the  extra  fitting  required.  Whether  the 
particular  method  would  dbviate  the  continuous 
trouble  of  want  to  register  caused  by  the  expansion 
of  the  film  base  is  an  open  question,  I  do  not  think 
it  would.  And  one  has  always  in  those  cases  when 
more  than  one  lens  is  used  the  bugbear  of  parallax, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  stereoscopic  differ- 
ence of  the  lenses,  which  means  that  only  one  plane 
focused  on  will  register  in  the  projected  pictures. 


Ulysee  has  taken  out  another  French  patent  in 
which  he  proposes  to  overcome  the  parallax,  by 
using  two  sets  of  three  lenses,  one  set  focused  for 
distant  objects  with  fixed  focus,  and  the  other  set» 
with  variable  focusing,  for  near  objects  (Fr.  Pai. 
p3.553'  iQ2o;  Sci,  Tech.  Ind.  Phot.,  1922.  2,  11). 
In  another  patent  Ulysee  would  avoid  parallax 
fringes.  In  the  principal  patent  the  fringes,  due 
either  to  parallax  or  movement  of  the  object,  were 
to  be  obviated  by  splitting  up  the  exposures  into  a 
certain  number  of  partial  ones,  each  beam  being 
directed  on  to  a  different  portion  of  the  film,  and  the 
partial  exposures  being  repeated,  and  then  the  film 
shifted,  in  the  additional  patent  the  use  of  such 
negatives  is  claimed  for  screen-plate  work  and 
inversely  (Addition,  2^.780.  iqi5,  to  Fr.  Pat. 
502.078.  iqi4;  Sci.  Tech,  Ind.  Phot,,  1922.  2.  14). 

F.  E.  Ives  has  discovered  that  when  making  posi- 
tives for  the  two<olor  process  of  cinematography, 
better  results  are  obtainable  by  using  a  mixture  of 
two  dyes  for  staining  up  the  positive  pictures,  as  a 
yellow  arKi  a  red  dye  instead  of  a  red.  and  claims  to 
thus  secure  better  rendering  of  the  yellows.  He 
calls  his  results  dichroic.  and  the  pictures  show  yel- 
low in  the  thin  places  and  the  red  in  the  deep  shadows 
(U.  S.  Pat.  1.376XHO.  iq2i).  The  use  of  two  or 
more  dyes,  that  is  a  red  and  a  yellow,  and  a  blue  and 
yellow,  to  secure  better  rendering  of  the  colors  of  the 
lighter  tints  has  been  common  practice  with  those 
firms  experimenting  with  motion  pictures  in  colors  for 
nK>re  than  four  years.  How  a  valid  patent  can  thus 
be  obtained  is  not  quite  clear. 

H.  Isensee  would  do  away  with  all  filters  for 
ordinary  color  or  cinematographic  work  by  utilizing 
a  particular  shaped  cell,  filled  with  cinnamic  ether. 
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which  has  a  very  high  refractive  inckx.  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  ngure.  in  which  C,  C,  C,  is  the 
cell  and  F,  F,  the  plane  of  the  film  or  plates;  the 
path  of  the  red.  green  and  blue  rays  being  shown  by 
the  broken  lines.  The  principle  involved  here  is  that 
of  the  total  reflection  of  the  different  colored  rays 
at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  the  glass  plates,  separating 
the  three  compartrrents  of  the  cell  (D.  R.  Pat. 
334.  776>  »0*oi  '^ci-  Tech,  Irxd.  Phot,  iqii.  2,  15). 
The  only  case  in  which,  so  far  as  can  be  recalled, 
the  critical  reflection  of  the  different  colored  rays  is 
utilized  is  Eng.  Pat.  7>75^>  »Qii;  Brit.  J.  Phot., 
i<)i3.  60.  416.  in  which  glass  prisms  with  circular 
faces  were  utilized. 

Suspension  of  the  "Photocraphische  Korres- 
PONDEN2."  —  As  a  result  of  the  abnormal  economic 
conditions  in  Austria  the  above  journal  has  had  to 
announce  its  suspension.  This  will  be  a  matter  of 
great  regret  to  all  students  of  photography,  for  since 
its  birth  in  1864.  the  Korrespondenz  has  been  one  of 
the  most  advanced  journals  in  the  German  language 
and  one  relied  to  a  great  extent  on  it  for  records  of 
Continental  advances. 

A  New  (?)  Positive  Printing  Process.  —  O. 
Mente  puts  forward  the  following  as  a  new  printing 
process.  The  best  Cologne  glue  is  broken  up  into 
small  pieces,  by  wrapping  it  in  a  clean  cloth  and 
hammering  on  a  hard  baSt.  The  pieces  should  be 
soaked  in  cold  water  for  14  hours,  and  excess  of  water 
poured  off.  Then  the  clue,  which  will  have  soaked 
up  a  lot  of  water,  is  melted  by  heat  in  a  water  bath. 
If  the  solution  is  too  thick,  it  is  proof  that  enough 
water  has  not  been  absorbed,  and  for  the  future  more 
soaking  must  be  allowed.  The  exact  strength  of  the 
glue  sdution  is  not  stated,  merely  that  it  should  be 
thin.  The  sensitizer  should  be  a  saturated  solution 
of  ammonium  bichromate  and  should  be  mixed  with 
the  glue  in  the  ratio  of  i  .3  or  with  very  thin  glue  i  A- 
This  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  pigments,  such  as 
sienna.  Paris  blue.  English  red.  charcoal  ajid  lamp- 
black. arKi  experience  will  tell  the  operator  how 
much  to  use.  Paper  is  coated  with  this,  dried  and 
then  the  paper  made  translucent  with  paraffin  or 
vaseline,  by  rubbing  the  same  in  on  the  back.  Print- 
ing is  effected  through  the  paper,  and  experiments 
must  be  made  to  determine  how  long  to  expose,  using 
print-out  paper  in  tin  actinometer.  Development  is 
effected  by  invncrsing  the  paper  in  lukewarm  water, 
with  or  without  spraying  the  surface.  Finally  the 
print  should  be  washed  in  cold  water  or  immersed  in 
sodium  bisulphite  solution  to  remove  the  last  traces 
of  the  urxiecorr posed  chroma te.  {Das  Atelier,  iqii. 
29.  5.  10).  Cologne  glue  is  the  best  and  palest 
carpenters  glue.  Of  all  absurdities,  calling  this  new 
is  one  of  the  greatest;  there  is  nothing  at  all  novel 
alx)ut  the  process  except  possibly  the  very  lax  and 
indefinite  directions  to  set  about  it.  Practically  it  is 
a  rc\"ersion  to  the  oldest  and  \-cr>*  earliest  methods  of 
carbon  printing,  even  to  the  oiling  of  the  paper,  such 
as  u'as  used  in  18^8. 

The  Activity  of  Orc^nic  Di  vflopers.  —  \V\  F. 
A.  Ermcn  has  just  published  a  prcliminar\-  paper  on 
the  above  subject,  which  ^iiilc  it  docs  not  lend  itself 
well  to  abstraction,  still  contains  a  few  useful  notes. 
He  found  that  it  >kas  impossible  to  obtain  even 
dcvclopn^.cnt  by  rocking  plates  in  a  dish.  Finally 
Kcxiak  pt^rtrait  him  u-as  adopted  and  plunged  into 
the  dcN-ckv^r  in  a  dish  and  rxxkcd  violently  till  the 
mui^  appeared  and  >kas  then  transferred  to  a  beaker 
and  the  dc\cKY<'r  pcxircd  <.xil  and  back  again  once 
a  minute,     11k  addition  ot  a  carKviate  to  the  de- 
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veloper  causes  acceleration  of  its  action,  but  with 
the  amidophenols  an  irKreasc  of  above  N-5.  that  is 
about  I  per  cent  of  anhydrous  carbonate,  gives 
neither  quicker  development  nor  increase  of  density. 
With  the  hydrochinons,  on  the  other  hand,  increase 
of  carbonate  beyond  this  amount,  did  show  an  in- 
crease. hs/Ietol  and  hydrochinon  would  seem  to  fall 
in  the  class  of  amidophenols.  (Phot.  J.,  iqzi.  62. 
123). 

Accelerated  Hypo-Alum  Toning.  —  "Thermit" 
gives  the  following  method  of  accelerating  the  action 
of  the  ordinary  hypo-alum  bath: 

Hypo 200  g    .1  lb. 

Potash  alum 50  g     K  lb. 

Boiling  water looccm    80  02. 

This  should  be  ripened  by  the  addition  of  about 
18  sq.  ins.  of  old  development  paper,  or  rather  less  if 
bromide  is  used ;  obviously  this  must  be  undeveloped 
for  the  first  lot.  Each  day  before  use  a  few  ounces 
are  poured  away,  and  the  bulk  made  up  with  the 
addition  of  fresh  stock.  For  fixing  the  prints  a  plain 
hypo  bath  simplifies  matters,  and  they  should  then 
be  immersed  in  about  8  per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid.  After  a  good  turn  over  in  the  acid,  the  prints 
are  immersed  in  the  hot  toning  bath,  and  with  a 
very  hot  bath  they  may  tone  in  30  seconds.  If 
chrome  alum  or  acid  fixing  baths  are  used,  it  is  as 
well  to  give  them  a  minute's  soak  in  a  30  to  40  per 
cent  solution  of  plain  hypo,  then  immerse  in  the  acid 
and  thence  transfer  to  the  toner.  Hydrochloric  acid 
may  be  used  Instead  of  the  sulphuric,  but  the  latter 
is  preferable,  as  it  does  not  introduce  strange  acids 
into  the  toner.  There  is  less  risk  of  stains  by  this 
treatment  and  the  tones  arc  very  regular  (Brit.  J. 
Phot..  iQ22.69.8o.  126).  As  pointed  out  in  the  B.  J., 
there  is  probably  the  action  of  nascent  sulphur  to  be 
taken  into  account,  which  is  produced  direct  in  the 
gelatine  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  hypo  in  the 
vehicle.  LAimi^re  &  Seycwctz,  and  also  H.  Soar  (Brit. 
J,  Abnanac,  IQ14.  660.662)  recommended  somewhat 
similar  methods,  in  which  coUodial  sulphur  was  the 
active  toning  agent,  but  the  tones  were  not  a{>parent 
until  after  washing  for  some  time. 

The  Exposure  and  Development  of  Ortho 
Plates.  —  Kurt  Jacobson  draws  attention  to  the 
influence  of  exposure  and  development  on  the  color 
rendering  of  orthochromatic  plates,  and  says  that 
without  a  yellow  filter  there  is  but  little  improve- 
ment, except  possibly  in  the  bright  greens,  and  with 
underexposure  even  this  is  rwt  seen.  With  over- 
exposure all  sorts  of  effects  may  be  obtained,  and 
practically  it  does  rK>t  give  better  results.  When  a 
filter  is  used,  then  the  length  of  exposure  has  some 
considerable  influence,  especiallv  wheai  develop- 
ment is  prolonged  so  that  the  deqser-per^etrating 
green  and  yellow  rays  are  properiy  dc\^op©d,  the 
action  of  the  blue  ra>'s  being  mainly  on  the  surface 
of  the  film.  A  somewhat  slow  des'eloper  with  bro- 
mide gi\'es  the  best  results.  (Phot.  Ind,,  1922.  141). 
That  development  has  some  infhierKe  on  the  render- 
ing of  the  colors  ^cas  first  pointed  out  by  H.  W.  Vogel 
{Phot.  Mitt..  i8qi.  27.  6j)  and  he  stated  that  the 
parts  acted  upon  by  the  Dluera>'s  appeared  first  and 
gained  density  more  quickly,  airid  that  it  was  only 
with  prolonged  de\^lopment  that  the  action  of 
the  yellow  rax-s  came  to  full  effect, 

Denelopment  of  Overexposed  Plates  and  at 
High  Temper^xtures.  —  E.  di  ^itimbergo  rccom- 
mfnds  the  folloA^mg  method  of  developing  plates 
that  hiUT  been  o\  crexposed.  and  when  the  tempera- 
ture ot  the  s^^lutions  is  comparatively  high,  that  is 


higher  than  15*  C.  (60**  F.)  Three  solutions  should 
be  made  up : 
A. 

Mctol ig    ij.4gr. 

Hydrochinon 8  g    61.5  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 50  gr.     384  gr. 

Water 1000  com       16  oz. 

B 

Sodium  carboriate.  dry 100  g  768  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm     i6oz. 

C 

Potassium  bromide 100  g    768  gr. 

Boric  acid 30  g     230  gr. 

Water loooccm      16  oz. 

For  correct  exposure  mix  100  parts  of  A.  and  i 
part  of  C.  The  plate  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  for  2  minutes  and  without  washing  immerse  in 
B,  which  should  be  diluted  according  to  the  tem- 
perature as  follows: 
Temperature  Sol.  B    Water 

10-14  100 

15-16  70    30 

17-18  45     55 

IQ-20  25    05 

21-22  15     85 

23-24  10   QO 

25-26  5  85 

27-28  3  Q7 

29-30  I   QQ 

If  the  exposure  is  correct,  the  image  will  appear  in 
A;  if  it  appears  before  30  seconds,  the  plate  is  over- 
exposed and  development  should  be  finished  in  A 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  C  (//  Prog,  Foto., 
1915,  305;  Bull  Soc.  franc.  Phot.,  1022,  64,  23). 

Panchromatizing  Plates.  —  R.  Namias  sug- 
gested the  following  bath: 

Pinachrom,  i  riooo i  ccm     3>^  minims 

Pinaverdol,  i  :iooo i  ccm    3>^  minims 

Pinacyanol,  1.5:1000 i  ccm    3>^  minims 

Water 1000  ccm     16  oz. 

No  alcohol,  no  whirler  and  no  ventilator  arc  re- 
quired. Immersion  should  be  for  2  minutes  and  the 
plates  should  be  dried  in  a  box  with  calcium  chloride. 
The  addition  of  i  to  2  g  of  boric  acid  to  the  bath 
prevents  fog  (//  Prog.  Foto^  15 '^'  ^.^'  ^"^• 
Soc.  franc.  Photo.,  1022.  64.  23).  The  ratio  of  the 
dyes  may  be  right,  but  the  addition  of  boric  acid 
very  rapidly  bleaches  the  dyes,  and  this  happens 
even  without  the  same,  so  that  an  addition  of  a 
drop  or  two  of  ammonia,  or  preferably  0.2  per  cent 
of  borax  is  advisable. 

Brown  Tones  on  Bromide  Prints.  —  R.  Namias 
recommends  bleaching  the  prints  in : 

Cupric  sulphate 80  g  614  gr. 

Neutral  soudium  citrate io-5  g    81  gr- 

Water 1000  ccm     16  oz. 

Potassium  fcrricyanide Q-5  g    73  gr. 

Wash  well  after  toning  and  then  redevelop  with 
metol-hydrochinon  containing  0.2  per  cent  bromide. 
In  this  bath  the  silver  ferrocyanide.  if  the  redevelop- 
ment is  carried  out  in  daylight,  is  reduced  while  the 
copper  ferrocyanide  is  unaffected.  This  gives 
some  intensification,  so  that  the  prints  should  not 
be  too  dense  in  the  first  case.  Another  variation  is  to 
immerse  the  toned  print  in  i  per  cent  solution  of 
caustic  soda  or  potash.  In  this  it  is  stated  that 
copper  oxide  is  formed,  and  then  the  print  may  be 
developed  in  white  light  and  a  very  agreeable  brown 
tone  results.  By  this  last  treatment  the  print  is  not 
intensified.  (//  Prog.  Foto,,  IQ15,  347:  Bull.  Soc. 
franc.  Phot.,  IQ22,  64.  26) .  As  copper  ferrocyanide. 
which  is  precipitated  on  the  image,  is  instantly 


soluble  in  a  caustic  alkali,  one  wonders  how  the 
oxide  can  be  formed. 

Developers  for  Autochrome  Plates.  —  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  color  section  of  the  Soci^t^ 
Franjaise,  some  interesting  trials  were  made  with 
various  developers.  It  was  first  determined  that 
the  correct  exposure  with  an  incandescent  lamp  of 
20.000  c.  p.  was  50  seconds  and  then  different  mem- 
bers of  the  group  tried  their  pet  developers,  the  plates 
having  been  exposed  for  20,  50  and  1 20  seconds.  C. 
Adrien  used  pyrogallol  and  ammonia  and  the  plate 
normally  exposed  was  the  best.  Comte  de  I!>almas 
used  pyro  and  ammonia  without  bnxnide  and  with- 
out sulphide,  and  the  plate  exposed  for  20  seconds 
was  not  only  the  best  of  his  group  but  of  all  the  plates. 
M.  Maupy  used  acid  amidol  after  desensitizing  with 
aurantia,  and  the  plate  exposed  120  seconds  was  the 
best.  Schitz  used  acid  amidol  with  bromide  and  the 
20  seconds  plate  was  too  dense,  the  1 20  one  too  thin. 
Vannier  also  used  amidol  and  sulphite,  no  bromide 
and  the  50  and  120  seconds  plates  were  both  too 
thin.  Finally  another  trial  was  made  with  meto- 
quinon,  LAimi^re's  formula,  and  when  compared  with 
a  plate  developed  with  pyro.  it  was  founclthat  with 
metoquinon  the  same  results  were  obtained  with  one- 
third  the  exposure  (Bull.  Soc.  franc.  Phot.,  1922,  64, 

11). 

Intensification  of  Bromide  and  Developing 
Papers  —  R.  Namias  recommends  bleaching  the 
prints  in  mercury  solution  as  usual  and  then  black- 
ening with: 

Caustic  soda 20  g  1 54  gr. 

Formaldehyde qo  ccm  384  minims 

Water 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

This  is  said  to  deepen  the  shadows  and  keep  the 
white  pure.  (11.  Prog.  Foto.;  Das  Atel..  1922. 29. 8). 
The  use  of  this  mixture  after  mercury  was  sug- 
gested by  Blake-Smith  (Amat.  Phot.,  iqoi,  362)  and 
possesses  no  particular  virtues. 

Emulsion  Ripening.  — H.  Knoche  considers  that 
if  one  could  retard  the  production  of  silver  bromide  in 
an  emulsion,  ripening  might  take  place  at  the  same 
time.  Thus  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  high  speed 
with  fineness  of  grain.  1  f  damp  silver  oxide  were  used 
alcohol  mi^t  be  formed  in  the  emulsion,  which  would 
remain  without  damage  and  with  reduction  of  cost 
and  time  of  washing.  The  addition  of  ammoniacal 
salts  of  silver  might  permit  the  formation  of  amines 
in  the  emulsion,  thus  avoiding  the  special  addition  of 
ammonia.  Ethyl  bromide  was  tried  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  then  mono-bromaceticacid.  which  is  soluble 
in  water  and  boils  at  20 j**  C  (600°  F),  but  the  emul- 
sions were  very  slow  and  useless  (Phot.  Fund.,  792/, 
57,  4q;  Chem.  Ind.,  7922,  7,  29/ D).  Exactly  how 
one  can  ripen  something  that  is  nonexistent  is  not 
quite  clear,  nor  how  silver  oxide  can  fomi  alcohol. 
If  the  ammonia  salts  of  silver  are  used,  there  is  im- 
mediate evolution  of  free  ammonia  when  these  are 
added  to  a  soluble  bromide. 

Non-Inflammable  Celluloid.  — G.  Schaaf.  of 
Berlin,  has  introduced  a  method  of  making  celluloid 
comparatively  non-inflammable.  Apparently  the 
finished  positives  are  treated  and  not  the  raw  stock. 
The  film  is  said  to  be  30  per  cent,  harder  (Photo. 
Rund  ,  IQ22,  59,  q4).  Saponification  of  the  surface 
of  celluloid,  or  in  other  words,  its  denitrification  is 
an  old  trick,  and  was  fkst  suggested  by  Weston  in 
1882,  and  there  have  been  a  host  of  patents 
siiKc;  but  not  one  method  has  found  general  adop- 
tion, though  it  is  reported  that  Path6  Fr^es  treat 
their  positives  with  triphenyl  phosphate,  which 
renders  the  celluloid  less  combustible. 
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RATTLESNAKE 


NATURE  AND  WILD  LIFE 

We  have  received  a  good  many  letters  and  pictures 
fnxn  rcadera  regarding  this  department.  Many  of 
Ihcm  are  extremely  interesting  and  we  hcpe  to  be 
able  to  publish  them  from  time  to  time.  From  Mr. 
John  P.  Robirison  of  Raton.  New  Mexico,  we  re- 
ceived the  very  striking  picture  of  a  rattlesnake, 
with  the  Iblkiwinft  note  as  to  how  it  was  obtained. 
Mr.  Robinson  writes  as  (bikiws; 

FIGHTING  MAD 
In  the  great  south  vest.  7.000  Icet  above  the  sea's 
sur£Me.  lie  the  awe-inspiring  ruins  of  the  hones  of 
the  cliff  dwcUcrs,  arxl  the  region  is  rich  in  ancient 
Spani^  k>re.  But  the  warring  red  men  and  the 
fierce  Vaqueros  have  been  fenced  in  on  reservatJons 
srxl  reduced  to  a  condition  of  resentful  subjuffalion. 
Truly,  the  desert  has  but  a  single  sur\-i\-Dr  of  the 
olden  aoe  and  he  very  conscientiously  maintains 
theoMcnivalriccode.  ashe  raiscshistlat  hcadiibo%e 
his  shining,  black  diamonded.  yelli<«  coils  and  (ills 
the  air  with  a  dr\'  and  wicked  ruitling  as  he  warns 
the  worM  that  all  he  desires  is  to  be  kit  al.nc  The 
picture  of  the  rattler  was  taken  in  hisiuitive  habitat. 
as  he  lav  sunnmg  his  deadly  cmU  .ikx^e  the  ri*  Jiide 
on  the  f«nta  he  trail  in  rwrthim  >m;»  .Vtc.MLo  and 
shows  the  swkt  as  he  is  lu^t  rcdJv  to  strike.  The 
c«mcra,a4a  <  RB,Aut"i.t.i;k\  unha  liv^ir^u  % 
laiscfc)'.  inches  fiicus  uatiuLi  u-t  i"ji.«iJt  of  the 
reptile 'sstrikinj: limit  and  thi  i:\:>-iJri  »<i.s  i  irsic. 
at  /■».  noun.  NUiv.  br.^nt  su.-.i  ^-.i.  on  i-.jstrrjn 
Gralkx  (ilm.  p\rD  soda  trav  dc.Lik-pmtr.t  inth  print 


John  P.  Robinson 

on  AxoHard  X.  The  subject  posed  very  unwillingly 
and  as  he  was  indiscreet  enoiwh  several  tiires  to 
launch  his  five  feet  of  length  as  iar  as  possible  in  our 
tlirection  with  every  evident  intent  of  sinking  his 
tangs  into  our  carcass,  we  felt  foieed  to  retaliate  «md 
en£d  his  six-year  career  with  a  bullet  frcm  our  4$ 
Colt  which  proved  a  very  convouoit  addition  that 
day  to  our  amateur  equipment. 

Apart  from  the  sli^t  lack  of  sharpness  in  the 
furtMr  plarK.  the  picture  is  a  good  one  and  it  shows 


R^arding  the  two  pictures  —  l-lawk  chasing 
Rabbit"  and  ■"Partridge  in  Flight."'  Mr,  P«ndery 
writes:  These  pictures  are  what  the  late  Teddy 
Roosevelt  called'  rtature  fakes."  butthey  seem  tome 
to  be  fairly  good  as  such.  While  the  pictures  have 
all  the  ear  marks  of  "^xed."  the  particular  subjects 
Itave  been  in  just  those  identical  positions  for  many 
years,  to  my  personal  knowledge.  "The  hawk  Is 
always  just  on  the  point  of  snatchirw  up  the  rabbit, 
but  he  never  does  so.  and  the  fast  nying  partridge 
never  getsanywherc.  "These  specimensareeUnk^ 
mounted  and  ertcloscd  in  ^ass  cases  in  the  Museun 
of  Natural  History  in  Lincoln  Pad(.  Chicago,  and 
the  pictures  were  taken  through  the  ^ass  cases. 

Dr  Co'i-en  gives  the  followirig  details  reaidittt 
his  fine  picture  of  doe  and  fawns  which  he  calls 
"Surprised":  —  The  doe  and  twin  fawns  weir  in  a 
small  park  of  our  own.  in  the  .MIeghenies.  TT* 
doe.  H  ncrfcct  pet.  K-oukJ  cat  from ourlvnds and t^ 
around  at'tcr  u^  like  a  dog.  but  she  kept  her  bobic* 
vcr\  carefully  htddtn  a«ay  in  the  bushes  and  urxler- 
pri'Oitfi  one  incachendof  tfic  lot.andbtought  tfaetn 
out  mly  tu  ICC  a  day  at  fccdmp  time,  early  motninc 
and  late  in  the  afitmocm.  1  stalked  them  far  t»« 
»fcks»iibiHit  rc-ult^  Bcf'TT  IcoukjgetintodKMX- 
inpp-Kii'ci  ihc  f.i'insucuM  t«R(«wlikeaflMhand 
the  S<  n.'-iildci'mc  fiurr>inEupiosee  whether  I  had 
siimcthir.k:  l»r  her  tr>  Ctil  Finally  there  came  a  dav 
nhcn.with  tiidind  Jnrr>\  favor.  I  managed  town 


my  way  slowly  Into  close  ranoe  and  I  think  that 
"Mama"  was  as  much  surprised  as  the  babies  at  the 
noise  of  the  focal  plane  shutter.  "Little  Brother" 
was  already  in  flight  but  "Little  Sister"  with  that 
innate  inquisitivenessof  the  deerwhichso  often  leads 
to  its  undoing,  stopped  for  just  one  more  lot*  and 
from  the  blurred  outline  of  the  lifted  fore-foot,  you 
will-understand  that  she  did  not  remain  long  in  that 
vicinity  after  the  one  look. 


ROUND  WORLD  EXCHANGE  CLUB 

Notice  of  change  of  address:  Mr.  Warwick  A. 
Sullivan.  (No.  1141)  has  moved  from  PrescotC, 
Arizona,  and  his  rww  address  is  —  P.  O.  Box  1074, 
Santa  Fe.  N.  M.  This  change  will  enable  him  to 
add  pictures  made  In  and  around  Santa  Fe  to  his 
exchanoe  list. 
Ml  J.  R.  Barr,  Box  743,  Summeraide,  P.  E.  Is- 
land, Canada,  jH  x  4K.  Landscape  and  Marine 

111'  Wilam  Williams.  Penn.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Penn. 
Station.  New  York  Qty.  All  kinds  of  subjects, 
assorted  sizes  and  in  varioos  printing  processes. 
11}  N.  H.  Delmonico.  Siawatlam  F^wer  House, 
Prince  Rupert.  B.  C.  Canada,  yyi  x  jyi  and 
5x7,  Azo  and  Cyko  prints,  miscellaneous  and 
general  subjects. 

114  P.  E.  Hixson,  Tyler.  Texas,  lyi  x  jH  and 
'iH  X  $}4,  D.  O.  papers.  Landscape  atKl  speed 
pictures. 

ii5  Fred  H.  Ekien,  2170  Warner  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Any  size,  contact  prints,  portraiture, 
landscape,  etc. 

.\6  Davkl  M.  Knauss,  514  Hamilton  St.,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.  Any  size  from  4x5  up.  landscapes, 
genre,  still  life,  bathinfi  scenes,  speed  pictures, 
architecture  and  gcneralgood  pictures.  Only  the 
best  work  sent  out  and  the  best  wantedinexchange. 
;i7  Lawrence  S.  Clark,  iiio  Bryant  Avenue  So. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  1^x4^,  post-card  and  vest 
pocket,  landscape  and  (igure  studies. 
,18  Harry  B.  Cuthbertson.  Box  175.  Mass.  Inst. 
of  Technology.  Cambridge  31}.  Mass.  1  jif  x  j  K. 
4  X  J.  contact  prints  or  enlarnements.  historical 
and  travel  pictures.  Wanted  —  anything  of 
genera]  interest,  Indian  and  foreign  pictures. 
iq  AlvinL.Fischer.NorthMiIlS..R.j..  Jasper, 
CWubbois  County.  Ir>d,,  iK  x  4}<  and  4  x  5,  Velox 
and  Aristo  Gold  prints,  nature  studies  and  others 


A.J.  Schneider,  ij I  North  18th 
ure.  iJix4K.  )X  X  j>^.  mount_ 
Oregon  and  in  all  parts  of  Colorado. 
Ill  Juan  Qoguell.  Borges  and  Qoquell  Photo 
Store.  Plaza  Muiwz  Rivera.  Arecibo,  Porto  Rico. 
Wishes  to  exchange  views  of  Porto  Rico  and  land- 
scapes for  pretty  landscape  and  figure  studies. 


PARTRIDGE  IN  FLIGHT 


Harvey  C.  Pendery 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Glendate,  California. 

June  7th,  iqii. 
Editor  of  American  Photography. 
Sir: 

I  noted  Mr.  Frederick  Evans'  letter  in  a  recent 
"A.  P."  His  remarks  regarding  the  real  value  of 
^tocography  as  a  medium  of  expression  should  be 
read.itxleed  memorized  byanybuddir^  "pictorialist." 
I  ^oped  ail  through  the  stages  of  '  fuzziness"  and 
intentional  over-and  underexposure  to  get  "effects." 
untill  awakened  toa  realization  of  what  photography 
really  means,  and  that  is  "an  affirmation  of  the 
majestyof  the  ntoment."  to  quote  from  Paul  Roaen- 
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HAWK  CHASING  RABBIT 

feld'sarticleon'*Stiegliti"iiithe'*Dial."  Apri!,  iqii. 
an  essay  pregnant  widi  understanding  of  the  inherent 
qualities,  the  essential  values  oF  photography.  Again 
be  speaks  of  what  the  photographer  alone  can  do. 
"Fix  the  visual  moments,  register  what  lies  between 
himself  and  the  object  before  his  lens,  at  a  j ' 
moment  of  time."  One  of  ourwellknownpicti 
ists  has  made  the  statement,  the  quite  visionless 
remark, -that  photograph);  must  have  "the  vitaliz- 
ing influence  of  the  hand."  If  I  do  not  quote  cor- 
rectly fnan  memory.myprofoundapolo^esat  once, 
but  the  foregoing  will  serve  as  an  argument.  De- 
vitalizing, texture  destroying,  prostituting.  I  say 
in  re  the  hand  I  have  mOy  pity  lor  those  visionless 
photographers,  those  miserable  technicians,  those 
poor  craftsmen,  who  cannot  grasp  the  subtleties  of 
their  medium,  but  wipe  out  the  very  reason  for  pho- 
tography's existence  by  manual  interfererKe.  mak- 
ing gum  prints. bromoils,  etc.,  retouching  and  working 
up  their  unsatisfactory  negatives,  so  destroying 
values  and  textures,  mixing  up  painting  and  pho- 
tography and  producing — nothing!  The  real  test  of 
not  only  technical  proficiency,  WJt  intelligent  con- 
ception, is  not  in  the  use  of  son'c  indifferent  nega- 
tive as  a  basis  to  work  from,  but  in  the  ability  to  see 
one's  finished  print  on  the  ground  glass  in  all  its 
desired  qualities  and  values,  before  exposure.  And 
how  much  keener  perception,  finer  intellect,  is  re- 
quired to  produce,  so  to  speak,  the  final  result  at  the 
time  of  exposure,  rather  than  that  mind  which  hazily. 
uncertainly,  gropingly  accomplishes,  I  feel  quite 
often,  by  chance  alone,  an  "exhibitiwi"  picture  as  an 
afterthtHJght    to   an    unconsidered,    unspontaneous 


Mr.  Evans'  pictures  are  his  own  best  argument  for 
his  method  of  working.  They  were  among  the  finest 
at  the  recent  Los  Angeles  ."ihow. 


Harvey  C.  Penbery 


b^ _ 

PRACTICAL  HINTS 

The  Card  Album  —  The  question  of  filing  rKga- 
tives  and  keeping  an  index  to  them  so  that  they  are 
always  available  for  use  in  a  few  motnents  is  con- 
stantly coming  to  the  fore  and  many  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following,  along  that  line. 

The  actual  storing  of  the  negatives  is  comparatively 
easv;  the  films  may  well  be  stored  in  a  film  album 
sucK  as  is  offered  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
and  others,  while  the  glass  plates  can  be  kept  in 
transparent  envelopes  in  the  boxes  in  which  they 
are  originally  sold,  the  outside  of  the  boxes  being 
n<arkea  to  indicate  the  numbers  of  the  negatives 
contained  therein. 

In  numberit\g  the  negatives  it  is  well  to  assign  a 
block  of  nurrbcrs  toeachsizeas,  forexan^le: 

Vest  Pocket looi  to  iqqq 

1  'i  X  J >i . 300I  to  ipoq 

I'A^^y* .JOOI  to  jqtw 

j;»  XiW 4001   to  tqqq 

4x5... 5001  to  sqqq 

This  method  of  numbering  causesall  the  negatives 
of  the  same  size,  up  to  ggq  in  number,  to  fall  to- 
gether. If  the  number  of  any  size  has  exceeded  this 
amount  a  series  beginning  1  lOOt  can  be  started. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  fourth  digit  from  the  right  in 
all  cases  indicates  the  size  of  the  negative.  The 
numbers  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  negative  in 
India  ink  and  the  negative  album  and  transparent 
cn%elopes  are  correspondingly  numbered  to  insure 
the  negative  being  relumed  to  the  correct  position. 
However,  the  above  plan,  or  any  other  for  that 
matter,  of  filling  and  caring  for  negatives  cotnes  to 


SURPRISED 


M.  E.  CowEN,  M.  D. 


nau^t  unless  a  method  of  indexing  is  devised  which 
will  connect  the  negative  and  the  number  with 
accuracy  end  enable  the  correct  negative  to  be 
selected  without  the  necessity  of  handling  and  in- 
specting any  others. 

In  arranging  an  index  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  assign  to  each  individual  pic- 
lure  a  title  concrete  and  comprehensive  enough  to 
Eennit  the  selection  of  a  negative  by  that  means, 
et  us  assume  that  several  pictures  have  been  taken 
of  a  single  subject.  It  has  been  tried  under  varying 
conditions  of  light,  from  different  points  of  view  or  at 
different  times  of  year;  all  of  these  pictures  have 
been  good  enough  to  cause  us  to  retain  the  negatives, 
yet  nnly  one  of  them  has  produced  just  the  effect 
sought.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  so  title  these 
pictures  that  one  negative  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  merely  referring  to  an  Index  of  titles. 
Ii  would  be  necessary  to  get  all  the  negatives  of 
that  subject  out  and  examine  them  to  determine  the 
one  wanted  at  the  moment.  Further,  it  is  to  be 
retncmbered  that  it  is  easier  for  most  of  us  to  recog- 
nize e  positive  than  a  negative.  ' 

Working  on  the  above  basis  let  us  prepare  a 
classjficaticn  of  subjects  under  which  our  pictures 
might  conveniently  fall,  for  instance;   it  might  look 
something  like  this: 
1.    Portraits. 

A.  Infant. 

B.  Adult. 

C.  Group. 
1.    Street  Scenes. 

A.  Winter. 

B.  Summer. 
3,     Landscapes, 


hiaving  done  this  let  us  take  double  weight  post- 
card size  sensitized  paper  and  trim  }i"  off  the  end 
leaving  a  card  measuring  3IJ  x  {  and  rnake  a  record 
print  of  each  of  our  negatives  using  in  each  case  a 
suitable  mask.  The  mask  does  riot  necessarily  have 
to  be  of  arbitrary  size  such  as  used  by  the  commercial 
finisher  but  a  series  should  be  prepared  in  order  to 
allow  some  latitude  in  the  selection  of  the  picture. 
It  Lsconvenienttoplace  a  line  on  the  mask  indicating 
just  the  position  the  caper  will  assume  when  the 
opening  is  centered.  The  largest  mask  to  be  used 
would  be  about  j  x  4H  which  will  not.  of  course. 
give  us  the  whole  picture  on  a  4  x  5  plate  but  it  will 
give  us  the  essentials,  which  is  sufficient  for  our  r«<jrii 

Having  made  our  prints,  record  on  the  back  in 
theupperleft  comer,  theclassnumber;  in  the  upper 
right,  the  negative  number;  and  below  in  any  order 
desired,  the  Title,  Date,  Location,  exposure  data 
and  any  other  information  which  seems  necessary 


The  various  classes  and  subdivisions  would  na- 
turally depend  upwj  the  extent  and  scope  of  our 
work  and  each  individual  can  best  work  out  his  own 
classification. 


The  prints  are  of  such  size.  3Kx  5.  that  they  can 
be  kept  in  the  ordinary  3  x  (  commercial  card  file 
box  and  the  double  weight  paper  will  stand  up  very 
well.  Tabs  can  be  arranged  corresponding  to  our 
classification,  the  prints  k>cated  behitid  their  proper 
tabs  and  the  index  and  record  is  complete. 

But  we  have  more  than  a  record,  we  have  a 
Card  Album  that  surpasess  all  in  convenience  and 
fool  proofness.  No  more  can  a  fair  caller  paw  over 
our  album  and  say;  "Who  is  that?"  "Your  Grand- 
mother!" It  doesn't  look  any  more  like  her  than  I 
do,"  No  more  can  anyone  poke  fun  at  e  beloved 
photographic  failure  because  it  happens  to  be  pasted 
fast  beside  a  "success"  we  are  anxious  for  him  to  see; 
a  failure  that  is  entitled  to  a  place  somewhere  be- 
cause of  the  things  it  recalls.  People  may  now  look 
at  our  work;  "By  our  leave,"  They  may  see  few  or 
many  pictures  as  we  choose,  the  good  ones  we  hand 
out  for  inspection,  the  poor  ones  we  palm,  all  under 
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thepretext  of  Iceepins  the  file  in  order. 

There  are  other  advantages  also;  let  us  suppose 
that  we  are  goliw  out  after  a  certain  street  scene, 
by  referring  to  the  prints  behind  the  tab  marked 
Street  Scenes  we  can  in  a  few  moments  lo(A  over  our 
past  successes  and  failures  and  the  data  will  be  avail- 
able with  the  prints.  And  then  notes  can  be  made 
on  the  backs  of  the  prints,  at  any  time  the  spirit 
moves,  calling  attention  to  some  qiecial  treatment  to 
be  accorded  the  picture  at  some  Future  date. 

The  system  is  capable  of  cross  indexing.  Shoulda 
picture  seem  to  fall  in  two  classes,  twoprintshaveto 
oemade.  IfanycIassbecomcsCoolargeandcontains 
too  many  prints  for  ccnvenience  it  is  easy  to  sub- 
divide tl^t  class,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  new 
tabs  and  change  the  class  number  en  the  prints  of 
that  class.  To  be  sure  we  must  run  through  a  few 
prints  in  our  efforts  to  find  a  certain  negative  but 
that  can  be  done  in  e  moment  and  we  are  handling 
prints  which  can  be  replaced,  not  negatives  where  a 
slip  of  the  hand  may  cause  a  bad  scratch  or  a  broken 
plate. 

All  this  sounds  like  ^lending  considerable  time 
arxi  energy  and  a  little  extra  money  but  it  is  worth 
it.  The  author  has  gone  back  over  some  ;oo  old 
n^atives  and  has  rtothing  to  regret  but  much  for 
which  to  be  thankful.  —  H.  H.  \^  Keiwen. 


Take  two  wooden  strips  about  one  inch  square,  one 
about  four  feet  long  and  the  other  about  one  and 
one  half  feet  long.  Cut  a  notch  in  the  center  of  the 
.vnaller  strip  so  that  it  will  fit  over  and  slide  up  end 
down  the  longer  strip  easily,  a  metal  strap  holdina  it 
at  the  bottom.  Fasten  two  sprocket  wheels  below 
the  longer  strip,  at  the  ends,  as  shovyTi  in  the  illustra- 
tion. One  of  these  should  be  fitted  with  a  thumb 
screw  or  some  other  means  of  turning.  The  easel 
can  be  most  coni'cniently  made  of  a  large  printing 
frame,  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  largest 
SJ6 


strip  and  carried  forward  over  the  front  sprock- 
et, back  to  the  other  ^rocket  arxJ  forward  again  to 
the  easel  to  which  it  is  attached.  Then,  by  turning 
the  thumb  screw,  the  chain  causes  the  easel  to  move 
backwards  or  forwards,  always  maintaining  its  per- 
pertdicular  position.  The  ^rocket  wheels  can  be 
obtainedat  apianorepairsh^.  By  adding  another 
chain  and  sprocket,  this  idea  mi^t  be  apfNied  to  an 
easel  that  is  su^iended  above  the  work  table  in* 
stead  of  resting  on  it.  —  Li^yd  Ringer. 

A  DOZEN  DCWrS  FCR  W40T0CRAPHERS 
I.  Don't  fix  plates  in  a  flat  dish  unless  you  agi- 
tate the  contents  constantly.  Use  an  upright  dish 
with  grooves  along  the  sides  to  grip  the  edges  of  the 
plates.  This  will  prevent  uneven  fixing. 
1.    Don't  assume  that  the  electric  li^t  bulb  which 


th  age.  but  the  li^t  usually  dims  at  the  fall  of 
dusk  when  many  other  lights  are  put  into  use  in 
stores,  homes  and  public  buildings,  on  the  same  line. 

3,  Don't  blame  the  films  if  they  appear  fogged, 
until  you  have  made  sure  that  the  camera  be^ws 
are  alraolutely  light  proof.  A  tiny  hole,  impossible 
to  detect  from  the  outside,  may  be  doing  UK  mis- 
chief. Remove  the  back,  place  your  face  in  the 
opening  with  a  black  cloth  over  your  head  and  with 
the  shutter  closed,  carefully  inspect  all  of  the  crev- 
ices and  bends  of  the  bellows.  You  will  find  the 
leak  if  there  is  any       Cut  a  thin  piece  of  leather  and 

4.  Don't  forget  that  dust  is  yourstanding  enemy. 
Co  over  plate  holders  and  slides  with  a  rag  moistened 
with  glycerine.  Dust  out  the  inside  of  the  camera. 
Inspect  the  lens  and  if  particles  of  dutt  are  be- 
tween the  components,  take  them  apart  andclean. 


KODAK  ARRANGED  FOR  TAKING  TELEPHOTO  VIEWS 


Chas.  J.  Belden 


$.  Don't  ever  attempt  a  time  exposure  without 
the  tripod  or  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  better  to 
stop  the  diaphragm  down  to  a  small  aperture  and 
oive  one  second  exposure,  than  to  give  one  twenty- 
fifth  with  the  full  opening, 

6.  Don't  be  continually  wishing  you  had  a  better 
camera.  Learn  toknowyoormachine.  Study  poor  or 
^wlled  exposures  and  determine  wiiere  the  trouble  is, 

7.  Don't  tie  content  with  only  snaprfiots.  Try 
an  occasional  indoor  picture,  now  and  Chen  a  portrait, 
arid  once  in  a  while  a  difficult  picture.  In  this  way 
you  will  socn  know  your  machine  and  will  be  able  to 
c<wne  home  without  any  "flukes.'* 

8.  Don't  Ruess  at  the  distance  when  usirig  the 
portrait  attachment.  Use  a  yardstick  or  tape  mea- 
sure. It  will  Insure  proper  focus  and  prevent  a 
possible  failure. 

q.  Don't  treat  your  camera  as  you  would  a  kit 
of  tools.  The  delicate  lens  and  shutter  adjustments 
are  easily  deranged  and  excessive  vibration  is  apt 
to  chip  tM  lens. 

10.  Don't  run  the  risk  of  cutting  off  some  of  the 
scene  or  view.  Many  excellent  photographs  are 
ruined  because  not  ail  that  showed  in  the  linder 
came  out  on  the  negative.  Until  you  get  used  to 
your  machine,  draw  lines  to  include  both  rectangles 
on  the  ^ss  of  tfie  view  finder,  using  writing  fluid. 
In  this  way,  you  can't  go  wrong. 

11.  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  under-exposing 
indoor  pictures.  Remember  that  with  but  two  or 
three  windows  through  which  light  can  come,  the 
relative  aniount  of  li^t  Indoors  and  out  is  reduced 
to  the  ratio  of  about  1  to  ]o, 

11.  Don't  be  careless  about  the  removal  of  the 
film  after  exposure.  Wind  the  spool  tightly  and 
seal  it.  Then,  if  the  film  is  not  to  be  developed  at 
once,  keep  it  in  a  dark  place.  Deht  is  apt  to  creep 
in  at  the  ends  and  the  prints  will  have  smoky  edges. 
—Dale  R.  Van  Horn. 


TELEPHOTO  PICTLRES  WITH  A  KODAK 

The  mere  mention  of  a  telephoco  lens  to  the  aver- 
age amateur  Immediately  gives  rise  to  ideas  of  ex- 
cessive cost  and  of  a  loiowledge  of  photographic 
technique  far  beyond  him.  Long  distance  pictures 
rt^de  with  the  telephoto  lens  always  hold  a  fascina- 
tion for  amateur  or  professional,  but  the  cost  of  such 
lenses  puts  them  out  of  the  ccnslderation  of  rmst 
amateur  photographers. 

To  anyone  of  an  experimental  tum  of  mind,  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  beautiful  pictures  of 
distant  nxxintains  or  objects  may  be  obtained  with  a 
film  kodak  by  the  use  of  a  oair  of  field  glasses.  The 
regijlar  kodak  lens  shoula  first  be  removed.  The 
field  glasses  can  tlien  be  mounted  in  front  of  the 
krdak  as  shown  on  the  illustration,  so  that  the  eye 
piece  covers  the  opening  in  the  shutter.  The  beck 
of  the  kodak  should  be  removed  and  a  piece  of  thin 
paper  stretched  over  the  film  rollers.  The  picture 
can  then  be  focused  cm  this  by  means  of  the  adjust- 
ing screw  on  the  glasses. 

Exposure  will  be  largely  guesswork  at  first,  but 
experiment  has  shown  that  a  good  starting  point 
with  an  average  pair  of  glasses  is  about  twenty 
times  that  given  with  the  kodak  lens  at  full  aperture. 
—  CharlesJ.  Belden. 

THE  ROUND  PRINT 

There  are  times  when  a  photographer  finds  it  de- 
sirable to  trim  a  print  to  a  circularshape  and.  usually 
such  prints  are  trimmed  by  means  of  a  metal  "cut- 
out" of  the  ri^t  size  and  a  cutter  consisting  of  a 
steel  cutting  wheel,  the  same  as  is  used  in  a  "Red 
Devil"  glass  cutter,  set  in  the  end  of  a  short  upright 
steel  rod  which  is  attached  to  a  handle  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  revolve  freely.  The  trouble  with  this 
method  is  that  the  opening  in  the  "cut-out "  may  be 
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cither  too  large  or  too  small  and  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  buy  one  that  is  exactly  the  right  size.  A 
separate  "cut-out"  has  to  be  obtained  for  each  size 
and  if  many  different  sizes  are  needed  a  large  supply 
of  "cut-outs"  must  be  secured.  The  method  we 
are  about  to  describe,  however,  makes  it  possible  to 
trim  a  print  to  a  circle  of  any  size  from  i  >^  inches  to 
30  inches  in  diameter.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  is 
small,  from  loc  to  not  more  than  $i.oo.  Take  a 
piece  of  any  old  board  about  i  inch  thick  and  on  the 
back  of  it.  close  to  each  end.  screw  cleats  about  i 
inch  wide  and  as  long  as  the  board  is  wide,  to  keep 
the  board  from  warping.  This  board  may  be  any 
size  that  is  convenient;  the  writer's  is  16  inches 
square.  Cover  the  top  of  this  board  with  a  piece  of 
zinc.  A  IOC  glass  cutter,  such  as  is  used  for  cutting 
glass  for  round  frames,  completes  the  outfit.  The 
cutter  consists  of  a  wooden  base  about  3  inches  in 
diameter.  H  inch  thick  in  the  center  and  running 
down  to  a  thin  edge.  The  top  is  flat  and  in  the  center 
is  a  small  hole.  The  guide  arm  is  a  heavy  wire  or 
light  steel  rod  about  15  inches  long  with  one  end 
bent  at  right  angles  and  inserted  in  the  hole  in  the 
base.  The  steel  cutting  wheel  is  in  a  movable 
head  which  is  held  in  position  on  the  rod  with  a 
thumb  screw.  Determine  the  diameter  of  the  print 
and  adjust  the  cutter  accordingly.  When  using 
this,  hold  the  base  firmly  with  the  left  hand,  take  the 
cutting  head  in  the  right,  swing  it  as  far  to  the  left  as 
possible,  and.  with  a  rather  rapid,  steadv  motion, 
using  a  firm  pressure,  swing  the  head  in  a  complete 
circle  with  one  uninterrupted  movement.  This  will 
trim  the  print  evenly  and  leave  no  white  edges.  If 
a  white  margin  is  required,  careful  adjustment  and 
accurate  placing  of  the  cutter  on  the  print  are  es- 
sential. If  much  work  of  this  sort  is  to  be  done,  it 
would  pay  to  get  a  better  cutter  instead  of  the  loc 
one.  «jch  as  the  "Red  Devil"  circular  cutter  which 
costs  about  $1.50.  On  this  instrument  the  base  is 
made  of  hard  wood,  it  has  a  knob  to  hdd  it.  and 
its  face  is  covered  with  rubber  packing  which  pre- 
vents slipping  or  marring  the  print;  the  arm  is 
square,  nickel  plated,  and  is  graduated  to  sixteenths 
of  an  inch,  the  head  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  thumb- 
screw and  the  cutting  wheel  is  renewable,  six  extra 
wheels  being  provided  with  each  instrument.  The 
writer  made  three  extra  heads  out  of  maple.  One  of 
these  was  fitted  with  a  ruling  pen  with  which  Unes 
could  be  drawn  around  a  print.  Another  was  fitted 
with  a  piece  made  from  part  of  a  bone  knitting  needle 
which  was  used  to  score  lines  around  a  print.  An- 
other was  fitted  with  a  broken,  slender  knife  blade, 
set  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  Used  on 
double  weight  paper  and  giving  an  inch  or  so  margin, 
the  bevel  makes  the  print  look  as  if  it  were  mounted 
on  a  heavy  beveled  edge  mount.  The  ingenious  work- 
er can  modify  this  cutter  to  suit  his  needs,  and  will 
find  it  exceedingly  useful  in  many  ways.  —  George 
Reed  Stevens. 

P.  O.  P.  TONES  ON  BROMIDE  AND  DEVELOP- 

ING-OUT  PAPERS 

There  Is  something  about  the  tone  of  a  P.  O.  P. 
print  that  many  people  have  a  distinct  liking  for  and 
very  often  they  prefer  the  purple-chocolate  color  of  a 
well  toned  P.  O.  P.  print  to  the  blacks  and  sepias  of 
development  papers.  This  purple-chocolate  tone 
can  be  obtained  on  development  papers  in  two  ways, 
either  of  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  print  that  will 


deceive  all  but  the  most  expert;  one  is  by  the  juoi- 
cious  use  of  the  hypo-alum  bath  and  the  other 
by  re-development.  With  both  methods,  exposure 
is  a  controlling  factor  which  needs  careful  attention. 

The  hypo-alum  bath  is  made  by  dissolvinjp^  4  oz. 
of  hypo  and  i  oz.  of  white  alum  in  a  pint  ofwater 
which  is  afterwards  boiled  for  a  minute  or  two. 
When  cool,  the  addition  of  about  80  square  inches 
of  old  or  spoiled  printing  paper,  either  P.  O.  P.,  self- 
toning,  bromide  or  D.  O.  P.,  will  ripen  the  mixture 
and  render  it  ready  for  use.  Once  ripened,  it  will 
keep  indefinitely  if  occasionally  freshened  with  a 
little  unripened  mixture  and  a  little  water.  In  the 
usual  way  this  bath  takes  from  thirty  minutes  to  two 
hours  to  tone  when  hot.  but  there  is  a  way  of  expedit- 
ing matters  and  that  is  to  fix  the  prints  in  plain  hypo 
and  transfer  them  straight  to  a  bath  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  After  about  one  minute  in  this,  they 
will  tone  rapidly  in  a  warm  bath  of  toning  solution. 
No  washing  is  necessary  until  they  are  toned  and 
sponged.  The  acid  should  be  of  about  z}4%  strength. 
I  part  to  40.  and  unless  the  worker  is  fully  accustomed 
to  using  this  acid,  it  is  better  to  buy  it  diluted  or 
get  an  experienced  druggist  to  make  the  mixture  of 
acid  and  water.  Great  heat  is  evolved  whai  con- 
centrated acid  is  mixed  with  water,  the  temperature 
being  raised  to  nearly  boiling  point.  Care  must  be 
used  therefore  in  mixing  it.  Always  add  the  acid 
slowly  to  the  water,  never  water  to  acid.  In  the 
acid  bath  the  hypo  in  the  prints  is  decomposed  with 
the  formation  of  sulphur  in  contact  with  the  silver 
image.  It  is  this  that  accelerates  the  toning.  A 
sudden  milkiness  in  the  acid  bath  is  a  sign  that  the 
option  has  definitely  taken  place  and  if  this  occurs 
before  the  minute  is  up.  the  prints  can  be  at 
once  transferred  to  the  hypo-alum  bath  where  they 
will  tone  to  the  desired  color  in  a  minute  or  two. 
This  toned  image,  being  silver  sulphide,  is  very 
permanent  and  will  not  discolor  or  fade  under  con- 
ditions that  would  damage  a  black  and  white  image. 

The  second  method  of  toning  is  to  bleach  a  well 
washed  black  and  white  print  in  the  usual  ferricya- 
nide  bleacher  and  redevelop  in  a  special  pyro  formula 
for  bleaching,  use: 

Potassium   ferricyanide i    oz. 

Pot^ssium  bromide i  oz. 

Water 10  oz. 

There  are  other  formulas  that  will  answer  just  as 
well.  The  redeveloping  solution  is  made  by  dis- 
solving in  the  following  order : 

Potassium  metabisuTphite   20  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite i  oz. 

Pyro 60  gr. 

Potassium  bromide 60  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate i  oz. 

Water 20  02, 

The  redeveloped  print  needs  washing  but  not 
fixing.  As  far  as  permanence  is  concerned,  it  is 
equal  to  a  black  and  white  print,  the  image  consisting 
of  pure  silver. 

The  exact  tCMie  in  both  cases  is  decided  by  ex- 
posure, though  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  a 
flat  print,  unless  it  be  very  dark,  never  has  a  sufficient 
depth  of  si  1  ver  to  tone  richly  by  any  process.  Grant- 
ed that  the  combinaticHi  of  negative  and  paper  is 
calculated  to  give  a  bright  print,  the  exposure  must 
be  full  without  being  excessive.  Underexposure 
will  result  in  "forced"  bluish-black  tones  and  over- 
exposure, if  excessive,  results  in  muddy  tones.  — 
J.  K.  Hall. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 

WINNING  ANSWER  TO  MAY  QUESTION 

What  advantage,  if  any,  has  daylight  enlarging 
over  enlarging  by  artificial  light? 

Not  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  daylight  for  en- 
larging work.  In  the  first  place  daylight  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  its  intensity  constantly  varies  through- 
out the  day.  to  say  nothing  of  sudden  variations 
that  might  be  caused  by  clouds,  smoke,  etc.  And  in 
the  evening,  when  most  amateurs  have  their  spare 
time,  daylight  will  be  found  very  feeble  indeed. 
Then,  too,  some  elaborate  enlarging  outfit  must  be 
rigged  up  to  a  window  ("preferably  with  northern 
exposure  ')  and  it  must  fit  light-tight  if  one  would 
keep  his  bromide  paper  unfogged. 

The  argument  will  be  advanced,  no  doubt,  that 
daylight  is  much  faster  than  artificial  light,  i.  e., 
than  the  ordinary  tungsten  bulb  light.  Well,  any 
photographer  who  has  reached  the  stage  where  speed 
is  a  necessary  consideration  would  do  well  to  invest 
in  an  arc-lamp  enlarger.  He  will  find  this  quite  as 
speedy,  if  not  more  so.  than  his  "northern  exposure.*' 

Artificial  light  has  everything  to  recommend  it! 
Manufacturers  make  enlarging  outfits  especially 
adapted  to  the  electric  light,  tungsten  or  arc;  elec- 
tric illumination  is  practically  constant  in  candle 
power  and  it  is  available  day  and  night;  finally,  it  is 
easy  to  manipulate  and  sensitive  papers  can  be 
handled  in  its  proximity  without  danger  of  fogging. 

In  conclusion,  daylight  has  no  advantage  over 
artificial  but  it  will  be  found  a  good  substitute  by 
the  enthusiastic  amateur  who  has  no  means  of  se- 
curing the  electric  current.  —  George  A.  Beane.  Jr. 

Comments*  by  Question  Box  Editor.  —  Mr. 
Beane*s  answer  recmires  some  qualifications.  Al- 
though daylight  enlarging  is  no  longer  popular,  it 
nevertheless  has  some  advantages,  one  of  which  is 
that  of  speed.  True,  ample  speed  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  sufficiently  strong  artificial  illuminant, 
but  a  check-up  of  amateurs  would  show  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  comparatively  few  who  do  en- 
larging really  do  use  one  of  the  more  powerful  elec- 
tric lamps,  or  are  situated  to  do  so.  With  some 
popular  types  of  enlargers  it  is  not  practical  to  use 
these  extra-strong  illuminants  and  the  speed  is  ac- 
tually so  slow  that  bromide  paper  must  be  depended 
on  for  the  print.  Daylight,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so 
fast  that  exposures  no  longer  than  are  ordinarily 
required  for  bromide  paper  with  an  artificial-light 
enlarger.  are  ample  with  a  daylight  enlarger  on  the 
slower  chloride  papers,  such  as  the  regular  grades  of 
Cyko.  Velox.  etc..  with  which  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a 
print  of  the  desired  quality.  In  fact,  the  Question 
box  editor  has  found  that  with  one  popular  type  of 
artificial-light  enlarger  it  required  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  obtain  a  three-times  enlargement  from  a 
negative  of  slightly  more  than  average  density  on 
bromide  paper,  whereas  with  his  old  daylight  en- 
larging equipment  he  was  able  to  get  agreater  degree 


of  enlargement  from  the  same  type  of  negative  on 
slow  gaslight  paper  in  about  fifteen  seconds  —  or 
less,  if  he  useci  the  lens  wide  open. 

A  further  advantage  of  daylight  for  enlarging  is 
one  quite  commonly  overlooked.  This  is  that  diffu- 
sion is  much  more  easily  obtained.  Graininess  and 
scratches  in  the  negative  are  not  so  likely  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  enlargement  if  daylight  is  used. 

The  difficulties  with  daylight  for  enlarging  are 
that  it  requires  a  more  or  less  inconvenient  installa- 
tion, that  it  is  frequently  not  available  when  one 
wants  it.  and  that  it  is  variable.  But  anyone  with  a 
permanent  workroom  for  photography  can  overcome 
these  difficulties  to  a  considerable  extent. 

AUGUST  QUESTION  FOR  READERS 

How  has  proficiency  with  the  camera  proved  of 
assistance  to  you  in  your  profession  or  vocation'^ 

This  question  of  course  applies  to  tljose  who  are 
not  dependent  on  photography  for  a  living.  For 
the  best  answer  received  by  September  1 5.  a  credit 
of  $2.00  towards  books  of.  our  publication  will  be 
awarded. 

Address  the  Question  Box  Editor,  write  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  and  please  put  any  other 
communication  on  a  separate  sheet.  The  contest  is 
open  to  all  readers  of  the  magazine,  whether  regular 
subscribers  or  not. 


LOCAL  MANIPULATION 

This  month  I  want  to  use  most  of  my  space  for  a 
letter  received  in  the  spring  from  a  Chicago  reader 
who  has  the  knack  of  telling  her  experiences  in  an 
interesting  manner.    She  says: 

"You  want  to  know  in  what  way  photography  has 
served  my  personal  interests. 

**I  travel  quite  a  bit,  and  take  my  A-i  Graflex  and 
Ic  Tessar  lens  with  me.  Its  peculiar  construction 
attracts  attention,  and  there  is  generally  someone  in 
the  crowd  who  announces  that  it  is  an  expensive 
instrument,  etc.  Some  take  me  for  a  newspaper 
woman  and  some  take  interest  in  what  I  am  taking, 
and  I  find  my  Graflex  has  been  a  good  ice-breaker 
and  mixer,  and  I  have  made  many  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances besides  taking  snapshots,  which  serve 
as  a  diary  of  my  trip. 

"Two  years  ago  I  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Asheville. 
N.  C.,  waiting  after  a  hike  at  the  country  store  for 
the  interurban.  The  storekeeper  asked  me  to  take  a 
picture  of  her  chickens.  I  refused,  saying  the  next 
train  would  bring  me  in  for  sapper.  She  urged  me  to 
take  the  pictures  for  supper  and  an  auto  ride  to  town. 
Now  in  fact  I  would  gladly  have  paid  for  the  experi- 
ence of  having  a  riealcouritry  supper,  but  here  my 
camera  brought  me  a  fine  supper,  pleasant  company, 
and  an  auto  ride  —  all  for  a  few  snapshots.  I  liked 
the  snaps  so  well  that  I  used  one  of  them  in  a  market 
report. 

"I  am  in  the  farm-produce  commission  business 
and  have  used  several  snapshots  on  market-report 
covers.      Those  illustrating  the  prize-winners  in  the 
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annual  river  nurachon  were  taken  from  the  window 
at  my  desk.    Our  store  backs  up  against  the  river. 

"Many  years  ago.  when  the  initiative,  referendum, 
and  recall  were  advocated  in  Illinois,  I  was  asked 
if  I  could  photograph  pledges  made  by  candidates  and 
officials.  With  nibfaer  bends  1  fastened  a  honey-box 
to  my  5x7  exteision  Kodak,  fastened  the  plate 
attachment  to  the  rear  of  the  hcney-box.  pasted 
Mack  paper  inside,  and  made  successful  copies.  But 
was  It  a  coincidence  that  most  of  the  pledges  had 
bem  written  on  shiny  paper  with  the  palest  of  blue 
Ink? 

"Theie's  no  end  to  the  interesting  experiences  I 
have  enjoyed.  The  Chicago  Gas  Company  laid 
new  pipes  in  our  street  and  killed  many  elms.  My 
pictures  of  the  trees  'before  and  after,  secured  two 
new  elms  to  replace  two  dead  trees. 

"My  advice  to  anyone  interested  is  to  start  with  a 
cheap  camera  using  small-size  films,  and  if  the  inter- 
est keeps  up  to  Chm  secure  a  4  x  5  plate  camera,  for 
without  plate  experience  rio  one  can  understand  how 
to  work.  Then  after  experimenting  with  the  ground- 
glass,  developing  films  and  plates  in  trays  and  tanks. 
there  is  a  good  foundation  and  the  interest  in  pho- 


starter.  especially  when  prices  are  so  high.     Use 
small  films  and  enlarge  your  favorites, 

"I  cannot  close  without  recording  another  experi- 
ence. In  the  sprmg  of  1414  1  vjsucd  Europe  Ar- 
rivirig  one  morning  in  a  quumt  villiigc  just  west  of 
the  Rhine,  I  was  aitonished  at  the  oU  vine-covered 
'  arKJ  vine-omanwntcd  houses,  at  the  many  arches, 
gates,  etc..  but  I  soon  felt  lite  a  corret  or  an  organ- 
grinder  or  the  Pied  Piper,  for  liicre  were  from  thirty 


to  fifty  chiUrcn  at  my  heels  and  they  always  n'ade 
8  foreground  when  1  stopped.  They  were  so  nice  and 
behaved  so  well  that  I  enjoyed  it.  They  directed  ire 
to  the  important  places,  to  the  big  trees  in  the  school- 

rrd.  the  church,  the  brid«.  and  the  Reman  ruins, 
vas  a  total  stranger.  These  children,  or  others 
like  them,  raised  in  these  quaint  hemes  decorated 
with  blooming  vines,  with  lace  curtains  at  the  win- 
dows, stone  paveirents,  beautiful  arches  ar.d  old, 
old  trees,  now  have  colored  troops  petroling  sn-crtg 
them.  I  kiok  at  my  pictures  ana  remember  Wif- 
son's  'Is  there  a  man.  is  there  a  woman,  is  there  a 
child  that  does  not  know  that  this  was  on  economic 
war,  a  war  for  trade?'  Itcertainly  wasnota  war  for 
humanity's  sake.  My  blood  boils  when  1  look  at 
these  children ,  How  many  have  loot  thei  r  parents  ? 
How  many  have  survived?  Who  has  gained? 
Anyone  besides  the  profiteers?    These  chiUren's 

E rents  were  heavily  taxed  for  Prussian  militarism. 
t  us  shoot  with  cameras  only.  Let  us  gave  general 
disarmarrKnt  arxl  do  away  with  taking  human  life. 
You  see,  I  am  a  sort  of  near-socialist. 

One  thing  I  like  about  this  letter  is  a  thing  notice- 
able in  almost  all  letters  from  people  with  a  perrra- 
nent  interest  in  nhotography  —  the  eviderKC  of  a 
settled  scheme  of  life,  iki  trany  people  today  are  in 
an  unscttkd,  uncertain  attitude  with  regard  to ihirgi 
in  r^rKral  When  it  cotreslo  a  matter  of  relaxation, 
this  must  always  have  cxciterrent  to  it  to  keep  them 
from  thinking  of  their  troubles.  Your  genuine 
arrvticur  phutuuraphcr,  houever,  is  a  person  of  poise 
and  balance  who  has  worked  out  a  ptiikMOphy  of  life 
aivd  moves  sure-tooted  towards  the  goal. 

I  have  had  people  say  tome,  "More  than  anything 
else  I  should  like  to  be  un  arlist  with  nothing  on  my 
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mind  but  the  deli^tfiil  opportunity  to  peint  land- 
scapes and  realiy  enjoy  the  scenery  I  get  glimpses  of 
on  my  tout?.  But  business  is  suat  a  scremhie  that 
Idon  tdareletmyselfptintOB  contemplative  mood 
tor  vety  long  at  a  time.  Maybe  in  ten  or  fifteen 
yean  the  scramUe  will  be  less  demanding,  and  then 
1  shall  be  able  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  thing  as  I  want 

But  peHvps  In  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  desire  will 
be  gone.  That  is  the  price  of  denying  natural  im- 
pulses. So  I  often  think  that  those  who  can  get 
th^r  scheme  of  life  worked  out  earty  arc  especiaUy 
fcMtunate.  fbrthen.  with  the  discontent  and  rcstive- 
ness  which  cones  from  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
largely  bani^Kd.  thcy  can  make  a  place  in  their  lives 
for  the  genlkr  infhjoKes  of  art  and  kiiNJred  cultural 
enjoyments.  —  The  Intensifier. 


SKETCH-BOOK  LEAVES 

LAMKCAPE  PHOTOO^APHY  WITH  A  HAND 
CAMERA 
This  is  a  big  subject.  iiT^xHsible  to  cover  fully  here. 
The  purpose  is  rather  to  touch  on  a  kw  points  of 
practice  and  procedure  which  it  is  hoped  « iJJ  prcne 
helpful  to  the  leader  in  his  rambles  afiekl      It  is  irt- 


But 


dtf  wUk  No.  8  PitAoU 

tended  chiefly  for  such  as  use  roll-film  caireras  up  to 
postcard  size,  and  the  incfcjl«nce  of  the  nxire  oqxri- 
oiced  is  asked  if  the  points  Drought  out  seem  rather 
elementary. 

A  hike  across  oountxy  or  along  coixitn  reads  In 
pursuit  of  larvfacape  suojects  is  dclightilur  from  any 
point  of  view,  and,  remrdless  of  whether  the  result- 
ing ptctUTCS  are  modeb  of  pcrlecticn  or  quite  otlsr- 
wise,  the  time  so  ^>ent  is  proAtaUy  empkqrd 

what  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doiiw  well,  arxj  si 

quent  excursions  will  be  more  fully  enjoyed  if  the 
pictures  first  mode  are  realiy  good.  This  brings  ut 
then  to  the  most  sweeping  criticism  of  londac^x  pho- 
tographs iTMde  by  amateurs  —  their  composition,  or, 
ifyou  please,  their  lack  of  it.  ThereisabigdiflemKC 
between  photographing  scenery  and  mdLkig  laivi- 
sc^w  photogrmrfB.  but  the  bcgimer  U  rather  skw 
to  apprectaie  tni*  point. 

Anyone  who  goes  in  for  landscape  wtirk  rfwuld 

K bee  his  trips  afield  with  the  pen^  of  some  px>d 
konconipositkin.  This  is  no  pein&jl  prescription. 
In  bet.  the  aijoyment  of  his  trrps  will  be  grenly  in- 
creased thereby,  (or  irstead  of  looki^  vaguely  for 
attractive  subjects  he  will  be  constantly  on  ttx  alert 
for  certain  combinatkns  of  line  and  mesa.  arxJ.  like 
the  luiter  who  knows  the  habits  of  his  quarry  or  the 
fisherman  who  Ictwws  the  subtle  ways  of  trout  or  bttss 
he  will  find  a  zest  in  the  pursuit  of  sufc^ects  which  is 
denied  to  those  who  proceed  by  rule  of  thumb. 

In  selecting  st^))ects.  one  point  always  to  be  kqx  in 
mind  is  that  the  section  of  view  selected  for  the  pic- 
ture nust  be  coraidered  entirety  by  itself.  This  is 
the  <nly  part  which  the  native  will  record:  it 
must  therefore  be  self-itAcient  artd  complete. 
IMKre  the  surrotndin^  are  beautiful  or  tmpresBtvc. 
this  may  seoi:  8  herd«hip. but  the  circunstance  works 
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simply  as  a  convenience,  enabling  him  to  inake  a 
snapshot  or  hand  exposure  instead  of  resorting  to  a 
tripod  and  giving  a  time  exposure.  But  sunshine 
plays  a  bigger  part  than  this.  It  changes  entirely 
theaspect^thesc«ne,  and  is  generally  necessary  if  a 
brilliant  effect  is  desired.  Watch  the  direction  of 
cheshadows.  as  these  will  enter  into  the  composiiicn. 
If  a  subject  does  not  look  quite  right,  figure  out  how 
it  will  look  when  the  light  has  changed.    . 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  points  to  be  considered 
in  making  landscapes,  but  they  are  fundamental,  and 
attenticii  to  them  will  smooth  the  way  to  satisfac- 
tory results. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  two  pictures  by  Mr,  Charles  I.  Wcstcott  are 
interesting  as  showing  a  comparison  between  the 
result  obtained  with  a  lens  and  the  result  obtained 
with  8  pinhole  <mi  the  same  subject,  thou^  the  re- 
ductitm  from  4  x  ;  will  make  the  difference  somewhat 
less  apparent.  One  picture  was  made  with  a  6X 
ir>ch  Rapid  Convertiolc  lens  stepped  to  /:i4.  the 
other  with  a  No.  8  pinhole. 


Criticism  Print  No.  29  Ralph  FAR^aJM 

in  one's  favor  where  the  surrounding  mar  the  section 
orte  has  selected. 

Another  point  is  that  ordinarily  one  should  not 
attempt  to  include  too  much,  except,  of  course. 
where  the  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  make  a  pictureas 
to  obtain  a  record  of  the  location  or  view  as  a  whole. 
Where  this  latter  is  the  purpose,  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  recording  extensive  general  views 
with  a  small  hand  camera  is  not  very  satisfactory  as 
a  rule,  inasmuch  as  everything  is  rendered  on  so  small 
a  scale.  -  If.  however,  the  negative  has  not  been 
flattened  out  by  overexposure,  an  enlargement  con- 
veying a  sense  of  depth  and  bigr>ess  can  be  obtained. 

In  landscape  photography  it  is  well  to  remember 
the  old  Greek  adage,  not  many,  but  much,  or,  as  we 
commonly  hear  it.  quality,  not  quantity.  Some  ama- 
teurs proceed  on  the  theory  that  in  numbers  there  is 
safety  and  that  if  they  make  sufficient  exposures  they 
will  be  sure  of  getting  a  few  that  are  worth  while. 
It  is  much  better  to  concentrate  on  a  few  and  pas^  up 
the  other  exposures.     Good  selection  is  nine-tenths 

Point  of  view  is  decidedly  important.  In  fact, 
many  an  excellent  subject  must  be  abandoned  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
suitable  viewpoint.  But  in  many  such  cases  it  is 
possible  to  get  an  attractive  picture  from  a  portion 
of  the  subject. 

The  lighting  should  always  be  given  close  atten- 
tion. By  the  Deginner,  sunshine  is  often  thought  of 
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READERS'  CRITICISMS 

BEST  CRITICISM  OF  PRINT  NO.  iq 

We  (vii.  the  writer)  recently  bought  — ■  but  have 
not  yet  paid  for  —  Professor  Arthur  W.  Dow's 
"Cranposition."  which  we  pronounce  a  most  excel- 
lent work.  Emerging  fresh  from  the  reading  thereof, 
wc  approach  Mr.  Famum's  print  looking  for  line 
harmony  and  for  "notan,"  We  cover  the  picture 
with  a  sheet  of  semi-transparent  paper,  take  brush 
in  hand,  and  trace  the  essential  lines  of  the  ct^nposi- 
tion  —  the  vertical  lines  cf  the  two  windows  and  of 
the  figure,  together  with  the  horizontal  linei  at  the 
base  of  the  windows  and  the  undulating  diagonal 
line   formed  by   the   rose-bush.      Keeping   thus   to 

;  have  what,  to  us.  is  a  very  agreeable. 

ians  striking  or  startling  arrangement. 

like  it  better  ifwe  trim  a  half  inch  from 


but  by  nc 
We  think 

Then, 


.imilarly,  we  block  in  the  lights  artd  dar^s. 
Again  we  like  the  pattern.  There  is  good  balance  — 
good  spacing.  The  trimming  suggested  brings  the 
child'shead  in  a  more  emphatic  position.  Emphasis 
has  already  been  secured  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  dark  curls  and  the  white  wall.  The  interposition 
of  the  wtiite  ribbon  between  the  hair  and  the  dark 
wirwJow  is  very  skillful. 

So  far  all's  well.  Then  we  consider  the  represen- 
tative phase  of  the  picture.  It  is  the  picture  of  a 
little  girl.  Is  she  well  treated?  Yes.  Her  face  is 
well  lighted;  texture  of  hair  is  well  shown.  We 
mi^t  wish  for  better  indication  of  texture  in  her 
frock.andpossiblya  little  better  modeling  of  the  arm 
and  leg. 

So  far  we  ha\'c  kept  to  the  essentials,  but  now  the 
non-e5?ential5  cr>-  so  loud  for  attention  that  they 


cannot  be  ignored.  The  little  square  of  reflected 
light  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  the  window 
at  the  right  would  be  removed  by  the  suggested 
trimming  from  the  top.  The  chicken  wire  in  the 
lower  ri^t-hand  comer  might  have  been  removed 
before  the  exposure  was  made;  would  thai  it  had 
been.  And  the  clapboards  (it  is  our  firm  belief 
that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  brick  walls, 
clapboards  are  the  most  pernicious  anti-art  influence 
in  amateur  photographic  practice)  could  be  per- 
suaded to  screani  less  loudly  by  application  of  a 
pencil  to  the  negative.  —  Bert  Leach,  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio. 

OTHER  CRITICISMS 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  amateur  photographer  will 
occasionally  forget  his  background.  In  Mr.  Far- 
rum's  print  this  is  perhaps  forgivable;  so  charming  a 
young  lady  must  needs  have  been  the  center  of 
attraction  —  background  whs  of  no  consequence. 
But  there's  the  nib  —  it  ij  of  consequence,  and  where 
it  may  not  seem  to  manifest  itself  displeasingly  while 
one  Is  taking  the  picture,  it  ofttirr-es  proves  terribly 
obtrusive  in  the  finished  print.  So  it  pays  to  give 
the  backgrourul  just  as  much  thought  and  care  as 
one  does  the  principal  subject. 

Here  the  glaring  white  clapboards  and  thei  r  parallel 
lines  of  shadow  not  only  offend  the  eye  but  they 
make  the  child's  face  and  hair  appear  darker  by 
contrast.  The  windows  also,  with  their  dark  rec- 
tangular frames,  are  too  much  in  evidence,  but  un- 
fortunately they  cannot  be  trimmed  away.  We 
might  clip  about  an  tru:h  from  the  top  but  we  would 
StiMhave  a  distinct  upper  and. lower  half,  orw  light 
and  one  dark.  Luckily  the  shrubbery  helps  break 
up  the  sharp  dividing  lir>e.  One  fourth  of  an  inch 
trimmed  from  the  lelt  will  remove  the  disagreeable 
ruler-edge  lines.  The  wire  netting  could  have  been 
dispensed  with  altogether. 

The  diild's  pose  is  natural  and  hence  pleasing,  but 
her  left  hand  should  r^ever  have  been  concealed 
behind  the  foliage;  it  would  have  shown  to  advan- 
tage. And  now  in  conclusion  I'll  touch  on  tech- 
nique. Mr.  Famum  states  that  he  used  a  medium 
contrast  paper;  he  probably  found  the  riext  softer 
grade  loo  soft.  It  will  be  found  that  when  printing. 
vith  the  medium  contrest  paper,  one  may  get  a 


tion.  Conversely,  a  soft  paper  may  be  made  to 
yield  a  little  more  contrast  than  usual  by  holding  the 
printing  frame  farther  away  from  the  fight  and  de- 
veloping the  paper  in  a  weak  solution.  "Thus  a  wide 
enough  range  oftonevaluesmay  be  secured  to satis^ 
any  negative  within  reason.— George  Beane.  Jr. 

This  print  has  several  features  worthy  of  notice. 
The  different  parts  nicely  balance  each  other,  the 
lighting  is  good,  and  the  tones  are  correct,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  whites,  which  are  slightly 
lacking  in  detail. 

Its  faults  are  those  common  to  nearly  all  photo- 
graphs taken  by  amateurs.  There  is  too  much  in  it 
—  there  are  too  many  unnecessary  articles.  The 
wire  screen  does  not  add  to  the  pictorial  merit  of  the 
print.  The  background  calls  for  too  much  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  subordinated  enough,  its  details  are 
too  prominent,  and  it  contains  the  principal  con- 
trasts of  the  picture.  The  use  of  a  larger  lens  stop 
would  have  softened  its  outlines,  and  perhaps  a 
different  method  of  lighting  or  a  different  viewpoint 
would  have  rendered  its  details  less  conspicuous. 


New  Criticism  Print  No.  32 

A  PHASE  OF  SUMMER  RONAU)  E.  CaSK 

TTie  little  girl's  face  mi^t  have  been  turned  a 
trifle  more  toward  the  camera,  and  both  her  hands 
shown  holding  the  flower.  Her  attitude  is  a  little 
bit  rigid.  It  would  be  better  if  she  were  bending 
more  to  her  act.  —  Ronald  E.  Cask. 

NEW  CRITICISM  PRINT  NO.  n 

Readers'  Criticism  Print  No.  ji  is  entitled  "A 
Phase  of  Summer."  It  was  rnade  in  Utah  with  a 
4x5  Nfa.  q  Premo  on  filmpack,  at  4.30  P,  M.  in 
bright  September  light,  the  exposure  being  >^  second 
at  /-.li  with  rear  combination  of  R.  R.  lens.  De- 
velopment was  in  pyro  in  tank,  and  the  print  is  on 
Artura  N.  C.  Medium.  Velvet. 

For  the  best  criticism  of  this  print  received  by 
September  15  a  credit  of  Ii.oo  towards  books  of 
our  publication  will  be  awarded.  Address  the 
Readers'  Criticism  Editor. 


OUR  COMPETITIONS 

It  is  our  intention  to  publish  an  advertisement 
each  month  giving  the  rules  of  the  competition  and 
serving  as  an  entry  blank.  This  is  occasionally 
omitted  through  pressure  on  the  advertising  pages. 


but  a  supply  of  competition  blanks  will  be  sent  to 
any  reader  who  requests  them  at  any  time. 

SENIOR  COMPETITION 

The  first  Diize  tntheSeniorCompetitionwasaward- 
ed  to  J.  H  Field  for  his  print  entitled  "The  Man  with 
the  BiQw/*  In  spite  oi  the  interest  in  outdoor  figure 
photography  at  present,  we  do  not  see  as  many 
photographs  of  male  models  as  we  should.  This  is  a 
very  excellent  example  of  this  type  of  work,  the 
composition,  the  action  and  the  modeling  all  being 
excellent.  This  was  made  in  Arkansas  with  85x7 
view  camera  equipped  with  a  nine-inch  soft-focus 
lens.  The  exposure  in  bright  light  at  q  A.  M.  in 
May  was  about  i-io  second  at/:5.6.  The  Eastman 
film  was  developed  in  pyro-^ioda  and  printed  on 
Artura  E. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Eleanor  L. 
Smith  for  "Checker  Enthusiasts,"  which  is  not  only 
a  very  pleasing  piece  of  photography  but  brings  back 
to  all  of  us  the  time  when  the  day  was  not  long  enough 
for  its  manifold  tasks  and  pleasures.  Even  after 
the  kiddies  are  all  ready  for  bed.  they  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  for  one  more  game.  This  picture 
was  made  in  California  with  a  6}4  x  S)4  C!entury 
camera  fitted  with  a  seven-inch  Cook  lens.  The 
exposure  at  7.30  A.  M.  in  California  by  lirfit  from  a 
north  window  was  4  seconds  at  /:8.  The  II  ford 
Special  plate  was  developed  with  Rodinal  and  printed 
on  black  and  white  Palladiotype.  P.  S.  —  We  dis- 
cover that  the  kids,  instead  of  playing  checkers 
whwi  they  should  be  going  to  bed.  began  when  they 
should  be  getting  dressed. 

The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Paul  E.  Guillot 
for  his  picture  entitled  "The  ErKhanted  Pool." 
This  was  made  in  Tunisia  and  is  a  wonderful  impres- 
sion of  brilliant  tropical  nxxxilight  with  its  sharp 
contrasts.  The  ruins  reflected  in  the  pool,  the  low. 
rolling  hills  across  the  desert,  the  prickly  pears  in 
the  foreground,  all  help  to  suggest  tne  hot  and  and 
plains  of  northern  Africa.  Made  with  a  4^  x  6  cm 
Xeiss  camera  equipped  with  a  7^  mm  Ic  Tessar  lens. 
The  exposure  by  moonlight  was  10  minutes  at /:4.5. 
The  Wratten  Panchromatic  plate  was  developed 
with  Kraft's pyro-thermo-formula.  and  the  print  was 
made  on  carbon  paper. 

hfonorable  mentions  were  awarded  as  follows: 


Ironing 

Home  Portrait 

The  Bov  E>avid 

At  the  Old  Orawbridge 

The  Connoisseur 

At  the  Temple  Gate 

Reflections 

The  Poplars 

Woodlarxi  Muse 


Geo.  W.  French 

W.  Kitchen 

Lyle  A.  Morse 

Alexander  Murray 

Walter  Rutherford 

SotaroSaba 

Henry  T.  Stephenson 

John  C.  Stick 

A.  S.  Workman 


Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 


Merok 

The  Minstrel 

The  Way  to  the  Woods 

In  the  Sunlit  Garden 

A  Gray  Day  in  the  Valley 

The  Heart  of  the  Winter  Woods 

The  Jovial  Smoker 

Tangerine  Oranges 

Hilarity 

The  Day  is  Done 

A  May  Portrait 

The  iJeserted  House 

Off  the  Beaten  Track 

Homeward 
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Walter  L.  Bogert 

F.  E.  Bronson 

Franklin  Chapman 

E.  B.  Collins 

Fred  E.  Crum 

W.  H.  Finch 

Jared  Gardner 

C.  A.  Heald 

Roy  H.  Heiser 

J.  K.  Hodges 

Harry  E.  Horrigan 

Claude  T.  Hurley 

W^m.  B.  Imlach 

Jrio  Ito 


Room  1041  Please 

Wild  Flowers 

Portrait  Miss  C 

Creekside 

On  the  Shore  of  Minneola 

Boy  with  Picture  Book 

Chapel  Entrance 

The  Waterfall  in  Summer 

Sunlight 

Snow-shoe  Trail 

Child  with  Doll 

Noon 

Landscape 

Sunkissed 

A  Day  in  May 

By  tlie  Camp-fire 

Isabelle  Miller 

Spring  Blossoms 

The  Hay  Raker 

Landscape 


J.  T.  Jcrfmston 

E.  Everett  Jones 

Frank  H.  Luwen 

Dr.  E.  L.  H.  McGinnis 

Herbert  C.  McKay 

Geo.  Miller.  Jr. 

Harold  B.  Neal 

Juventino  Ocampo 

Gregory  L.  Oliver 

Arthur  Palme 

Julien  J.  Proskaucr 

LeoRademaker 

H.  B.  Rudolph 

I.  Herbert  Saunders 

Allen  R.  Schartzer 

G.  W.  Schinkel 

M.  L.  Sthattuck 

J.  A.  Singler 

Kenneth  D.  Smith 

Oliver  P.  Young 


JUNIOR  COMPETITION 

The  first  prize  in  the  Junior  Competition  was 
awarded  to  Edwards  H.  Smith  for  his  print  entitled 
"Five  Months  Old."  Everybody  loves  a  baby  and 
one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  camera  is  to 
secure  a  series  of  records  of  the  baby  from  time  to 
time  as  he  grows  up.  It  is  rare  that  we  find  the 
baby  photographed  as  charming  as  this,  however. 
The  composition  is  excellent,  the  photography  is 
good  and  the  baby  is  happy  and  contented.  This 
was  made  with  a  lyix  3  >^  Auto  Grafkx  Jr., equipped 
with  a  4K  inch  IC  Tessar.  The  exposure  in  Wis- 
consin was  a  hand  exposure  of  1-5  second  about  6  feet 
from  the  wirKlow  in  a  well-lighted  room  in  bright 
light  at  2  P.  M.  in  February.  The  pack  film  was 
developed  in  pyro  in  a  tank  and  a  part  of  the  nega- 
tive enlarged  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  6. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to"  Woods  in  Spring- 
time" by  H.  J.  Brennan.  a  print  which,  though  it 
displays  no  marked  novelty  in  arrangement,  fur- 
nishes a  very  pleasing  transcript  of  a  scene  which  in 
its  essential  features  might  be  duplicated  almost 
anywhere.  The  perspective  is  excellent  and  the 
entrance  to  the  picture  very  well  managed.  The 
values  of  light  and  shade  form  the  principal  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  picture.  Made  with  a  4  x  5  Korona 
view  camera  fitted  with  a  7-inch /:4  Vcrito,  of  which 
only  the  rear  combination  was  used.  The  exposure 
at  7  A.  M.  in  May  in  bright  light  was  z  seconds  with  a 
three  times  filter.  The  double  coated  Cramer  in- 
stantaneous Iso  plate  was  developed  in  pyro-acetone 
and  printed  on  Artura  Iris. 

Honorable  mentions  were  awarded  as  follows: 
A  Sweet  Harvest  A.  T.  Flikkc 

In  the  Pines  —  Delano  Park    Orman  B.  Humphrey 
Virginia  .  Theodore  Mcintirc 

Sunset  on  the  Pacific  Franklin  G.  Mcintosh 

The  Willow  Moon  O.  R.  Mills 

Portrait  of  a  Child  C.  B.  Roshcr 

The  Windy  Day  John  B.  Ziemanski 

Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows: — 


A  Portrait  of  My  Sister 
Washday  in  FrarKC 
Winter  Symphony 
The  House  in  the  Woods 
A  Fertile  Pasture 
Sycamore  Trees 
To  the  White  Mountains 
In  God's  Own  Country 
Drowsy  Waters 


Wm.  E.  Barr 

Dr.  Miles  J.  Breucr 

Walter  P.  Bruning 

Wm  P.  Burke 

Milford  S.  Caste 

I.  Lester  Qybum 

Herbert  L.  Douglas 

W.  R.  French 

Jas.  R.  Frow 


The  Brook 

"Turkey  Run"  Bridge 

Rural  England 

Ready  for  an    "Airing" 

or  the  E}artmouth  Outing  Club 

sun  Life  Study 

The  Lighthouse 

The  Loiely  Bridge 

A  Lonely  Way 

Nature's  Image 

Old  Field  Museum 

Frwn  the  Mountain  Top 

From  the  Port  of  Boston 

The  Fishermen 

Sprir^ 

Spring  Verger  at  the  Old  Farm 

The  Vista 

The  Fishing  Boat  at  Anchor 

Billy 

The  Strength  of  Hills 

Portrait 

The  Morning  Sunshine 


Edw.  L.  Cilroy 

FredGoodin 

las.  H.  Grime 

Willaid  H,  Harting 

Ralph  S.  E-Iayes 

C.  V.  Hewitt 

I.Higo 

Harold  IsaacscMi 

W.  Keibel 

Henry  Lam 

Philip  Mehler 

Frank  Minarik 

A.  W.  Moreau 

H.  W.  P(witin 

W.H.  Pote 

Paul  Richardson 

Mason  H.Seabury 

Leslie  A.  Shaver 

Sterling  Smith 

P.  F,  Squier 

R.  H.  Watson 

Ernest  Worden 

A.  S,  Yoshida 


Edwin  B.  Collins  8 


Elizabeth  Wotkyi 


THE  RCM-L  OF  HONOR 
Several  readers  who  have  missed  post  explanaticns 
have  recently  asked  questions  about  the  Roll  of 
Honor.  Thepurposeofthisistoencourageconsistent 
work;  corxscquently,  a  man  does  not  stay  on  the 
RoUofHonor foreverafteroncegettingtherc.  When 
one  ofourcompeting  friends  faib  to  get  an  award  for 
six  consecutive  rtMmths.  his  name  is  drof^ied  from 
the  printed  list,  but  the  subsequent  winning  of  an- 
other award  brings  the  name  back  into  the  list  with 
the  previous  credit  added  to  the  new  one.  When  a 
contributor  has  received  five  ccnunendations,  his 
name  goes  on  the  list  and  remains  in  the  class  Com* 
mervjations  until  live  awards  of  some  higher  grade 
have  been  received.  Iri  other  words,  five  commenda- 
tions and  four  honorable  mentions  would  be  listed  as 
nine  commendations,  but  when  another  honorable 
ir  prize  is  won.  the  name  would  disappear 


received  after  that  time  would  not  alter  the  standing, 
buthonorablementionsorprizeswould  each  add  cne 
to  the  total  until  five  third  or  higher  prizes  have 
been  won.  Only  prizes  In  the  Senior  Class  are  listed 
in  the  Roll  of  Hcnor.  because  Junior  prize  winners 
are  promoted  to  the  Senior  Class. 


Dr.  E.  L.  C.  McGinnis  i« 
GusSchinkel  i; 
J.  A.  Singler  ij 
Carlos  F.  DeMoya  14 
Arthur  Palme  14 
E.E.Jonesij 
JulienJ.Proskauerij 
F.  E.  Bronson  ii 
C.  M.  Harris  1 1 
I.K.Hocteesii 
Frank  R.  Nivison  1 1 
B.  M.  Whitlock  1 1 
A.  C.  G.  Allison  10 
Frank  King  q 
Leo  Kraft  4 
Herman  D.  Warren  q 


Geo.  Miller.  Jr.  8 

H.  B.  Neal  8 

Stephen  J.  Bushya  6 

John  N  Cimsdorf  6 

Victor  D.  Elmere  6 

W,  H.  Finch  6 

R.  M.  Hart  6 

Wm.  B.  Imlach  6 

Jirolto« 

Gregory  L.  Oliver  6 

M.  L.  Shattuck  6 

Paul  E.  Gulllot  f 

Rojf  H.  Heiser  j 

H.  £.  Horrigan  5 

Frank  H.  Luwen  5 

HerbertCMcKay  J 


Robert  E.  DeLand  5 


George  W.  French  5 

SECOND  PRIZE 

H.  B.  Rudolph  7  Kenneth  D.  Smith  7 

Alexander  Murray  6 

THIRD  PRIZE 

J.  Herbert  Saunders  8  Jared  Gardner  6 

W.  R.  Bradford  6  Wm.  J.  Wilson  6 

F.  D.  Burt  6  Lyic  A.  Morse  f 

Mrs.  Sterling  Smith  5 

HONORABLE  MENTION.  SENIOR  CLASS 

W.  Kitchen  12  Juventino  Ocampo  8 

SotaroSaba  11  Walter  Rutherfoni  7 

Louis  A.  EJyar  1 1  Oliver  P.  Young  7 

Gustav  Glueckert  11  F.  A.  Northrup  6 

Fred  E.  Crum  q  Walter  L.  Bogert  5 

Herbert  J.  Harper  q  Louis  R.  Murray  j 


John  Ziemanski  16 
W.  Keibel  14 
F.  H.  Chant  11 
Edwards  H.  Smith  10 
Garnet  E.Jacques  iq 
Nat,  S.  Smith  iq 
Howard  E.  Louis  17 
Harvey  C,  Pendery  i; 
Paul  Richardson  17 
Wm.  E.  Barr  16 
H.  J.  Brennan  16 
Edw,  L.  Gllroy  16 
P.  F.  Squier  iti 
L.  Archambault  14 
W.W.  Kuntzi4 
Howard  K.  Rowe  14 
Talbor  Richardson  i] 
RJ.Mahlenbrock  i% 
A.  S.  Workman  i» 
J.R.Frow  II 
Willard  H.  Harting  1 1 
C  V.  Hewitt  1 1 
Simon  Jochamowitz  i 
Alfreds.  Upton  ii 
Miles  J.  Breuer  lo 
Walter  P.  Bruning  10 
Wm.  F.  Lowe  10 
M.  W.  Osterweis  10 
Ivan  SokololT  10 
John  H.  D.  Blanke 


CC»v(MENDATION 


Marjorie  Chater  q 

Herbert  L.  Dou^as  q 

A.  T.  FliWte  q 

Fred  Gooding 

Stephen  J.  Palickar  q 

G.  A.  Smith  q 

B.  F.  Willard  q 

Ralph  Beebe  8 

Edwin  A.  Falk  8 

R.  W.  Garwood  8 

Thwnas  C.  Higgins  8 

Hannah  G.  Myrick,  M.D.  8 

Ford  E.  Samuel  5 

E.J.  Williams  8 

Geo.  L.  Heath  7 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Johnston  7 

I.  Komaniya  7 

Harry  Beeler.  Jr.  6 

E.  J .  Browne  6 

J.L.CIybum6 

John  Janson  6 

Arthur  W.  Moreau  6 

Dr.  C.  W.  Pratt  6 

R.  D.  Wilson  6 

Arthur  S.  Yoshida  6 

R.  E.  Cask  J 

Thco  M.  Fisher  5 

James  Owen  5 

Hu^  Palmer  j 

H  H.  Van  Kennen  5 


Harok]  B.  Wtnskiw  ; 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

We  are  privileged  to  present  to  our  readers  this 
mtsith  several  reproducticrw  of  photographs  b^  the 
well-krwwn  English  portrait  photographer,  E.  O, 
Hoppe,  who  not  only  is  one  of  the  foremast  portrait- 


ists  of  London,  but  has  made  freouent  professional 
trips  to  the  United  States  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Mr.  Hoppe.  after  many  experiments  with  all 
kinds  of  methods  and  mediums  in  photography,  has 
finally  come  to  the  corKlusion  that  the  only  photo- 
graphy which  will  live  is  straightforward  e;qx)sure 
which  gets  all  the  values  in  the  original  negative. 
Of  course,  he  uses  soft-focus  lenses  and  other  devices, 
as  of  lighting.to  simplify  tones  and  accentuate  salient 
points,  but  handwork  on  the  r^gative  and  control  on 
the  print  is  something  which  he  believes  has  no  place 
in  photography.  The  master  of  this  art  must  know 
his  medium  and  use  it  exclusively.  The  portraits 
which  we  present  are  mostly  of  personages  who  have 
more  than  a  national  reputation.  Probably  the 
majority  of  our  readers  have  read  that  beautiful 
novel  "If  Winter  Comes"  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson, 
the  poems  of  Ezra  PoutkI.  and  novels  by  Galsworthy, 
so  that  they  will  be  glad  to  see  these  striking  presen- 
tations of  these  favorite  authors.  Each  of  Mr. 
Fk)ppe*s  prints  is  characteristic  and  each  is  a  presen- 
tationof oiaracter  which  we  believe  to  be  sympathetic : 
they  are  certainly  expressive.  h4o  data  were  fiir- 
riished  with  the  prints. 

Mr.  Macaskell's  magnificent  marine  views,  mostly 
taken  during  the  International  Fisherman's  Race 
last  vear.  are  well  eluciated  in  Mr.  Hammond's 
article.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  another  selec- 
tion later  on  showing  other  marine  work  of  this  ex- 
cellent artist. 

"E>ay's  End"  by  Francis  O.  Libby  was  not  only 
shown  in  the  Pittsburgh  Salon,  but.  as  we  write 
these  lines,  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  in  Boston.  Here  Mr.  Libby  has  hung  an 
excellent  selection  of  his  recent  works  which  show 
clearly  his  imaginative  talent  and  excellent  command 
of  space  and  line  composition.  His  prints  are  on  a 
grand  scale  and  his  mountain  photographs  accom- 
plish the  difficult  feat  of  really  suggesting  immensity 
and  grandeur.  Perhaps  some  of  his  works  are  a 
trifle  weak  in  values,  but  he  has  chosen  to  sacrifKe 
these  for  simplicity  and  boldness,  and  the  result  justi- 
fies the  means,  for  the  resulting  prints  produce  the 
beautiful  impression  on  the  behokkH  mind  which 
the  maker  designed. 

The  portrait  of  Roshanara  by  Marcia  Stein  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  of  a  pleasing  personality  the 
gracious  beauty  of  a  most  attractive  setting.  The 
hgure  sufficiently  dominates  the  composition,  but  the 
framing  is  extremely  attractive. 

"john'by  Hugo  van  Wadenoyen,  Jr..  FJI.P.S..  is 
a  pleasing  piece  of  portraiture  in  which  everything 
has  been  simplified  to  the  extreme  limit  in  order  to 
concentrate  attention  on  the  face.  The  personality  is 
attractive  and  sympathetically  rerxiered  and  the 
portrait  is  a  decided  success.  Made  in  Cardiff. 
South  Waks.witha  one  half  plate  Reflex  camera  fitted 


with  an  1 8— inch  Dallmeyer  portrait  lens.  Exposure 
by  electric  light  in  a  staadio  was  i  second  at/rj.f. 
Ine  II ford  Panchromatic  plate  was  developed  in 
Azol  and  enlarged  on  Illingsworth  Cream  Carbon  B 
de  luxe. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Process  Engraving  :  Formulas.  Eguipment,  and 
Methods  of  Working,  by  Edward  5.  POlsworth. 
New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co..  loii.  Price  $2.00. 

This  excellent  little  book,  extending  to  about  180 
pages,  is  a  thorough  and  painstaking  description  of 
present-day  American  methods  of  making  and  finish- 
ing line  and  halftone  cuts.  It  carefully  details  each 
step  of  the  process  from  receipt  of  the  copy  until  the 
cut  is  ready  to  deliver  to  the  printer.  It  is  neither 
very  logically  arranged,  as  routing  and  fini^iing  are 
placed  before  the  details  of  making  the  cut.  rK>r  is  it 
free  from  annoying  errors,  such  as  ascribing  the  dis- 
covery of  white  line  wood  engravirM?  to  Berwick  in- 
stead of  Bewk:k.  but  it  brings  together  very  handily 
a  mass  of  essential  information  which  might  have 
to  be  sought  through  several  other  books,  most  of 
them  out  of  print.  It  is  well  illustrated,  even  pco- 
fusely.  through  the  author's  sense  of  balance  and 
proportion  is  so  weak  that  articles  of  the  most  di- 
verse size  are  jumbled  together  on  one  page  with  no 
indication  of  scale,  a  stop  being  almost  as  large  as  an 
engraving  camera,  and  a  focusing  glass  as  a  retouch- 
ing desk  and  stand.  In  spite  of  these  minor  defect 
hc^ever,  the  book  can  be  commended  to  all  who 
desire  a  comprehensive  survey  of  rrxxlem  engraving 
processes. 

Mr.  P.  Benson  Oakley  of  Geneva.  New  Yoric, 
asks  us  to  remirxJ  our  readers  that  he  is  in  the 
market  to  purchase  photographs  of  news  interest 
and  will  pay  cash  for  those  accepted. 

The  E>ark  Room  Qub  of  Milwaukee  has  changed 
its  name  to  The  Milwaukee  Camera  Qub.  The 
club  is  growing  rapidly  and  the  members  now  number 
very  nearly  one  hundred.  The  first  exhibition  of  the 
club  was  held  in  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute  in 
May  and  it  was  a  great  success.  Mr.  William  C 
Verburgt  carried  away  three  prizes,  amonfl  them  a 
first  prize  for  landscape,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Becker 
was  awarded  several  honorable  mentions. 


PORTHCOMlhJG  EXHIBITIONS 


Place 
Royal  Photographic  Society 
Oosing  date  for  entries. 

August  15th.  IQll 

Frederick  &  Nelson 

London  Salon  of  Photography 

Latest  date  for  entries, 

August  30th.  lq^^ 
Camera  Pictoriaiists  of  Los  Angeles 

Closing  date  for  entries. 

November  ist.  iqii 
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Date 
Sept,  18  to  Oct.  28 
Nov.  6  to  18  iiKkisive 
Sept.  q  to  Oct.  7 

Nov.  20  to  Dec.  1 1 


For  information  write  to: 
The  Secretary. 

Royal  Photographic  Society 

3  5  Russell  Sq. .  London^  W.  C 
Frederick  &  Nelson.  Seattle.  Wash. 
Hon.  Secretary 

London  Salon  of  Photpgraphy 

5A  PaU  Mall  East,  London.  &  W. 
N.  P.  Moerdyke.  Secretary 

8ti  Washington  Bkig  • 

Los  Angeles.  California 


SEPTEMBER 


1922 


25  CENTS^ 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SALON 

a   M.   HARRIS 

OME  of  the  most  prominent  American  pictorial ists  express 
the  opinion  that  there  are  too  many  salons.  Those  who  put  for- 
ward this  view  are  recognized  leaders  in  the  field,  men  whose 
earnest  work  and  artistic  ability  have  gained  them  such  reputa- 
tion and  influence  among  their  brothers  of  the  camera  that  the 
standing  of  a  salon  is  substantially  enhanced  by  the  mere  fact 
of  their  contributing  to  it. 

The  opinions  of  such  men  command  respect.     They  have  but 
a  limited  time  to  give  to  their  hobby,  and  with  the  increasing 
number  of  salons,  would  be  able  to  exhibit  only  in  a  chosen  few. 

Yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  crux  of  the  whole  matter 
lies  in  our  conception  of  the  mission  of  the  salon.  Does  it  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
competition,  so  that  the  hanging  of  one's  work  gives  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  as  having 
earned  the  praise  of  the  judges?  Undoubtedly  we  feel  something  of  elation  when  this 
public  recognition  is  accorded  our  work.  But  though  this  may  be  a  strong  motive  in 
submitting  our  pictures,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  salon  is 
the  encouragement,  by  example,  of  artistic  ideals  in  photography.  Those  who  visit  an 
e^jhibition  do  so  in  order  to  learn  something  from  the  work  they  see.  They  come  to  view 
examples  of  the  different  processes,  and  of  the  old  and  new  tendencies  in  art.  They  come 
to  gaze,  wonder,  and  analyze.  The  salon  is  their  school,  the  only  school  they  have;  so 
should  it  not  be  made  accessible  to  as  many  as  possible,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  art, 
and  for  guidance  in  artistic  expression? 

A  multiplicity  of  exhibitions  is  not  desirable,  for  each  worker  could  not  be  expected 
to  contribute  to  more  than  four  or  five  at  the  utmost.  But  assuredly  four  or  five  travel- 
ing exhibitions  could  be  arranged,  each  to  cover  a  different  section  of  the  country,  and  to  be 
shown  according  to  a  previously  arranged  itinerary  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  section.  In 
this  way  a  vastly  greater  public  would  be  reached,  and  a  beneficent  effect  on  American 
pictorialism  would  be  felt.  American  Photography,  in  its  usual  progressive  spirit,  has 
pioneered  the  way,  and  has  performed  a  notable  service  for  pictorial  ists,  in  sending  the 
pictures  awarded  prizes  or  honorable  mentions  in  its  recent  annual  competitions,  on  a 
tour  of  the  country. 

The  Pictorial  Photographic  Society  of  San  Francisco  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  the  showing  of  its  first  annual  salon.    The  exhibition  as  a  whole  is  of  so  high  a  grade  as 
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to  exceed  the  fondest  expectations  of  its  pronr.oters.  The  beautiful  Fine  Arts  Palace, 
which  will  be  uell  renr.embered  by  those  who  visited  the  igij  Exposition,  forms  an  ideal 
setting.  There  are  343  prints,  which  are  shown  to  the  very  best  advantage,  in  uniform 
frames,  under  glass,  from  three  to  five  prints  in  a  frame.  Each  worker's  exhibit  has  been 
kept  together  as  far  as  the  size  and  character  of  the  individual  pictures  would  permit. 
Arrple  space  being  available,  all  the  prints  are  at  eye-level,  their  position  and  lighting 
being  the  most  favorable  possible  for  their  critical  examination.  The  diversity  o(  pro- 
cesses and  styles  bears  witness  that  the  jury  has  been  very  happily  chosen.  Merit, 
whether  of  the  old  school  or  the  modern,  has  been  recognized.  The  catalogue  has  one 
very  desirable  feature  which  other  salons  would  do  well  to  note.  Against  most  of  the 
titles  is  stated  the  process  used. 

Brom.oil  seem.s  to  be  gaining  in  favor.  Dr.  Chaffee  shows  five  pictures  in  this  medium 
maintaining  his  usual  standard  of  excellence,  and  in  "Off  Brisbane,"  a  marine  in  an  appro- 
priate shade  of  blue,  showing  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  fishing  vessels  under  sail,  and 
"Polperro,  Cornwall:  Early  Morning,"  a  delicate  and  delightfully  impressionistic  harbor 
scene,  he  displays  new  tendencies.  Dr.  A.  Goetz,  besides  three  attractive  nudes  in  bro- 
mide in  his  usual  style,  contributes  "Old  Strasbourg"  and  "Venetian  Reflections,"  two 
street  scenes  in  brom.oil,  displaying  considerable  technical  ability  in  his  new  medium. 
Among  other  com-m.endable  brom.oil  exhibits  are  Joseph  Petrocelli's  three  pictures,  of 
which  "The  Curb  Market"  calls  for  special  mention;  K.  E.  Robinson  s  "Manila  Cathe- 
dral," and  Chas.  Smith's  three  pleasing  pictures  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Brom.oil  transfer  finds  excellent  exponents  in  Fred  Judge,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  of  Hastings, 
England,  and  Arthur  Kales.  The  former  gives  us  four  pictures  of  the  most  diverse  sub- 
jects, but  all  of  equal  excellence  in  presentation,  artistic  merit,  and  technical  skill.  The 
latter,  in  addition  to  portraits  in  his  usual  manner,  shows  "North  Rim,  Grand  Canyon,"  a 
very  artistic  rendering  of  a  difficult  subject. 

Among  the  bromide  and  chloride  workers,  the  British  contributors  are  conspicuous 
for  their  technical  skill  and  finish,  though,  with  few  exceptions,  they  appear  to  follow 
tradition  m.ore  closely  than  do  the  Americans.  The  latter  have  more  spontaneity,  and 
their  trend  is  m.ore  modern.  John  M.  Whitehead,  of  Alva,  Scotland,  shines  forth  by 
reason  of  the  romantic  atmosphere  with  which  he  has  been  able  to  invest  his  four  land- 
scapes. Captain  Alfred  G.  Buckham,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  late  of  R.  A.  F.,  of  London,  contributes 
three  strikingly  pictorial  aeroplane  pictures  which  are  a  decided  novelty.  His  beautiful 
cloud  m.asses  are  wonderfully  rendered.  In  his  "Two  Miles  Above  the  Earth,"  simplicity 
is  the  keynote.  "Rainstorm  Sweeping  over  Durham"  depicts  storm  clouds  over  the  city 
with  its  winding  river,  while  a  shaft  of  sunshine  breaking  through  throws  into  pleasing 
relief  the  cathedral;  and  "Strife,"  a  destroyer  at  full  speed  ahead  amid  turbulent  waters, 
with  an  aeroplane  above,  is  the  most  dramatic  of  the  three.  Chas.  K.  Archer  presents, 
among  other  pictures,  "The  Devil's  Cauldron,"  a  swirling  mass  of  water  about  the  base  of 
a  rock,  with  a  very  pleasing  pattern  of  concentric  irregular  curves. 

There  is  a  curious  difference  in  the  characteristics  of  the  American  and  European 
workers  in  gum.  The  American  work,  ably  exemplified  by  Dr.  Lovejoy,  F.  O.  Libby,  and 
N.  P.  Moerdyke,  shows  remarkable  breadth  of  treatment  and  artistic  conception.  The 
European  prints  are  rioticeable  for  their  small  size  and  their  display  of  minute  detail, 
which,  however,  is  well  subordinated  to  the  main  theme  —  witness  "St.  Stephen's  Tower," 
by  Frank  Holluber  of  Vienna,  a  study  in  roofs,  with  a  graceful  spire  overtopping  them. 
The  detail  in  this  is  almost  microscopic,  yet  it  does  not  obtrude. 

Hugo  Erfurth,  of  Dresden,  strikes  a  new  note  in  photographic  portraiture  with  his 
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"Head  of  a  Boy,'-'  a  half-length  figure  with  a  background  of  distant  landscape,  which  is 
distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  English  painters  of  the  i8th  century;  and  Ida  Krajewski's 
bromoil  of  "Beatrice"  is  quite  pre-Raphaelite  in  its  conception,  and  has  a  very  decorative 
pattern. 

Oriental  influence  is  shown  in  the  work  of  Laura  Adams  Armer,  with  two  Chinese 
still  lifes;  Anne  Brigman,  with  two  Japanese  still  lifes;  James  N.  Doolittle's  charmir^ 
Japanese  study,  "Orientale";  and  J.  Nt^uchi's  (Honolulu)  "The  Light  Beyond,"  a 
beautiful  portrayal  in  gum,  in  the  true  Japanese  manner,  of  a  gnarled  pine  tree. 

There  are  a  number  of  exponents  of  modern  tendencies.  Margaret  Watkins  has 
made  some  most  remarkable  pictures  from  an  assortment  of  kitchen  utensils.  The  best 
of  these  is  composed  of  a  kitchen  sink,  three  eggs,  a  dishcloth,  and  portions  of  two  pans. 
With  this  most  unpromising  material  Miss  Watkins  has  succeeded  in  making  a  most  satis- 
fying picture.  Johan  Hagemeyer  strikes  the  ultra-modern  note  with  his  four  prints,  and  in 
"Late  Afternoon  Shadows."  with  its  masterful  handling  of  light  and  shade,  shows  the 
beauty  that  an  artist  can  see  in  the  commonest  of  street  scenes.  Edward  Weston's 
'"Girl  in  the  Canton  Chair"  is  a  finely  decorative  composition  in  his  best  manner,  arKi 
JaneReece  is  at  her  best  in  "The  Man  and  the  Mask.".  Hugo  van  Wadenoyenjr.,  F.  R.  P. 
S.,  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  is  the  most,modem  of  the  British  pictorial ists,  and  his  "James 
Whale    as   Slaney,    in  Abraham   Lincoln"    is   one  of  the  best  portraits  in  the  Saloa 

Little  glory  and  much  work  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  secretary  of  a  salon,  and  to  Henry  A. 
Hussey  and  his  associates  on  the  salon  committee  are  due  the  hearty  thanks  of  exhibitors 
and  visitors  for  the  capable  way  in  which  they  have  handled  the  multifarious  details  of 
the  work,  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  of  their  spare  time  Mr.  Hussey  is  well  known  as  a 
pictorialist  of  no  mean  ability,  and  his  three  excellent  bromide  prints  on  the  salon  walls 
sustain  his  reputation. 


ORTHOCHROMATICS  WITH  THE  ROLL-FILM  CAMERA 

AUGUST  KRUG 

IKE  the  country  cousin  who,  seeing  a  giraffe  for  the  first  time, 
declared  skeptically.  "There  ain't  no  such  animal,"  the  experi- 
enced photographer  may  voice  his  disbelief  in  any  such  subject  as 
our  title  annourKes :  with  the  best  of  reasons,  it  must  be  admitted, 
to  support  such  a  stand.  True  orthochromatism,  or  correct 
rendering  of  colors  under  any  conceivable  conditions,  can  only  be 
expected  when  photographic  emulsions  sensitive  to  light  of  all 
colors  are  used  in  conjunction  with  suitable  ray-filters.  In  other 
words,  we  are  prepared  to  render  any  and  all  subjects  correctly 
when  our  equipment  includes  panchromatic  places  or  films,  suitable  compensating  filters, 
and  the  ability  to  use  them  correctly. 

In  actual  phot(^raphic  practice,  however,  limiting  ourselves  to  the  range  of  subjects 
likely  to  be  encountered  and  attempted  by  the  majority  of  users  of  roll-film  cameras,  the 
need  for  a  panchromatic  emulsion  is  seldom  felt.  The  standard  roll  of  film  is  ideally 
suited  to  its  purpose.  This  sensitive  material,  universal  in  scope,  be  it  purchased  simply 
as  "a  roll  of  a  hundred'n' twenty."  or  known  and  used  with  full  understanding  of  its  ca- 
pacities and  limitations,  is  so  well  adapted  for  its  function  that  it  could  scarcely  be  bettered. 
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Speed  and  fool-proofness  —  these  two  standards  must  be  met  in  the  manufacture  of  roll- 
film.  If  it  can  be  made  orthochromatic  into  the  bargain,  without  jeopardizing  the  other 
two  qualities,  so  much  the  better.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  it  is  orthochromatic. 
Without  denying  the  claim,  we  might  stop  to  cite  the  well-known  illustration  of  the 
chicken  soup  in  the  French  restaurant. 

This  particular    rotisserie,  you  recollect,  had  its  own  peculiar  method  of  making; 
chicken  soup  during  the  war,  when  the  price  of  usable  fowls  soared  high     The  chef,  of  an 
inventive  turn  of  mind,  rigged  block  and  tackle  over  the  shining  copper  soup-boiler,  and 
suspended  therefrom,  by  the  feet,  a  neatly  cleaned  and  plucked  six-pounder.     Into  cx^ery 
batch  of  consomme  thereafter,  the  chicken  would  be  lowered,  via  block  and  fall,  for  a  pre- 
determined period  varying  from  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes,  according  to  the  state  of 
preservation  of  the  bird  and  the  degree  of  richness  desired  for  the  soup.     This  method 
kept  at  rest  the  conscience  of  the  restaurateur,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  chicken  was  not  excessive.     The  chef,  it  is  understood,  justified  the  course  on 
the  ground  that  the  chicken  wSS  fiot  used  to  flavor  the  soup,  but  m.erely  to  christen  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  orthO(flvomatic  chickens,  which  would  absolve  roll-film  makers 
from  any  suspicion  of  employing  this  mxthod  in  their  factories. 

Briefly  and  seriously,  it  is  iippr^cticable  to  get  speed  and  orthochromatic  quality  in 
the  same  emulsion  One  must  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  the  other.  With  roll  film,  specifically, 
orthochrom.atism  gives  way  to  speed.     That's  all. 

Sometim.es  the  film  seems  to  give  more  correction  than  at  other  times:  negatives  and 
prints,  uhen  compared,  give  that  impression.  Inasmuch  as  elabbPate  tests  of  the  emul- 
sions during  manufacture  and  coating  tend  to  insure  uniformity,  it  will  invariably  be  found 
that  an  apparent  difference  in  orthochromatism  can  be  traced  to  differences  in  the  subjects 
pictured,  or  in  the  lighting  conditions  governing  them.  The  standard  roll  film  has  the 
major  portion  of  its  sensitivity  in  the  blue  and  violet  region  of  the  spectrum,  is  slightly 
sensitive  to  yellow  and  green  (much  less  so  than  plates  of  the  Iso,  L  Ortho  and  Orthonon 
type)  and  not  at  all  responsive  to  red.  It  has  two  or  three  times  the  speed  of  the  color 
sensitive  plates  mentioned. 

We  have  discussed  the  sensitive  material  thus  lengthily  for  the  reason  that  upon  it. 
after  all,  rests  the  responsibility  for  orthochromatic  results.  A  leather  casket  of  filters, 
orange,  green, blue,  and  what-not,  is  a  very  imposing  sight  and  a  most  satisfying  possession, 
a  ray-screen  in  place  on  the  camera-front  is  a  mysterious  affair  to  the  uninitiated:  yet  all 
the  filters  avail  not  if  the  proper  sensitive  material  is  not  used  with  them.  With  the  roll- 
film  camera  we  are  limited  to  one  type  of  emulsion — the  roll  film.  (Let  no  quibbler  beg 
the  question  by  purchasing  a  plate-back  and  panchromatic  plates.)  This  being  so,  we  arc 
comj:>elled.  instead  of  adjusting  our  filters  and  sensitive  material  to  the  subject  and  its 
attendant  lighting  conditions,  to  select  such  subjects  and  lighting  conditions  as  will  lend 
themselves  to  rendition  with  the  filter  we  perforce  must  use  with  our  sensitive  material. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  nub  of  the  whole  problem:  the  preceding  sentence  will 
bear  re-reading.  Subjects  which  meet  the  requirements  are  not  difficult  to  locate  or  to 
describe.  Before  doing  so,  let  us  analyze  the  typical  "orthochromatic"  photograph  made 
on  roll-film  through  a  ray-filter. 

Almost  invariably,  the  desire  to  differentiate  white  clouds  from  blue  sky  is  the  moti- 
vating influence  to  the  employment  of  the  ray-filter.  The  customary  line  of  reasoning 
follows :  blue  as  a  color  ordinarily  photographs  too  light ;  a  ray-filter  corrects  this  tendency ; 
ergo,  a  ray  filter  will  give  us  >^hite  clouds  sharply  outlined  against  a  darker  background 
For  a  scientist-photographer  whose  sole  aim  is  to  record  meteorological  peculiarities  of  the 
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skies,  using  a  roll  film  camera  for  the  purpose,  this  line  of  reasoning  is  sound  and  sufficient- 

Ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  photographers  who  use  roll-film  cameras,  however, 
desire  nr.ore  than  just  a  record  of  clouds  floating  in  a  dark,  forbidding  sky:  they  want, 
whether  they  have  thought  about  the  matter  or  not,  a  pleasing  pictorial  transcript  of  the 
scene  of  which  the  clouds  form  a  part.     To  be  truly  pleasing,  truly  pictorial,  the  entire 
photograph  should  bear  in  all  of  its  tones,  from  dark  to  light,  a  recognizable  resemblance  to 
the  counterparts  in  Nature  which  the  tones  represent.     This  truth  is  not  usually  con- 
sidered by  those  using  ray-filters  with  roll-film :  the  general  conditions,  to  them,  are  satis- 
fied if  the  clouds  are  plainly  visible,  regardless  of  the  appearance  of  the  foreground  and 
other  less  brilliantly  illuminated  portions  of  the  scene.     To  the  undisceming,  moreover, 
the  cloud  rendering  seems  to  be  actually  improved  if  nearby  trees,  rocks  and  foliage  are 
reduced  to  inky  silhouettes  in  the  print,  whereas  the  photographer  knows,  or  should  know^, 
that  these  are  signs  of  underexposure,  and  further  that  a  good  sky  is  no  excuse  for  an 
underexposed  plate,   particularly  when  correct  exposure  would  have  secured  the  sky  just 
the  same,  together  with  all  the  rest  of  the  scene. 

The  use  of  the  ray-filter,  it  must  be  admitted,  automatically  extends  the  range  of  tones 
which  the  film  iiC  called  upon  to  render.  To  illustrate  this  statement,  consider  what  is 
done  in  marine 'photography.  A  filter  is  used  to  **get  contrast."  Without  the  filter, 
results  would  be  flat  and  lifeless:  with  the  filter,  the  scale  of  gradations  is  extended  some- 
what, for  reasons  to  be  discussed  later,  but  it  still  comes  well  within  the  limits  of  the  film*s 
capacity  of  reproduction.  The  average  well-lit  marine  view,  however,  is  without  heavy 
shadows  or  nearby  dark  objects,  and  we  can  confine  ourselves  to  getting  gradations  in  the 
lights.  Thus  for  orthochromatics  with  the  roll-film  camera,  marines  come  close  to  being 
ideal  subjects.  The  conditions  are  reversed  in  landscape  work.  We  already  have,  under 
some  lights,  a  range  of  tones  to  make  any  emulsion  hustle;  when  the  ray-filter  is  slipped 
over  the  lens,  the  range  is  immediately  extended,  as  has  been  explained,  and  the  dark  parts 
become  darker,  in  effect,  and  the  light  parts  lighter,  or  more  nearly  as  they  appear  to  the 
eye.  This  makes  correct  exposure  more  necessary  than  ever  if  even  a  reasonable  approxi- 
mation to  truth  of  tone  is  wanted.  The  obstacles  to  correct  exposure  with  roll-film  caov 
eras,  moreover,  are  only  two  in  number  and  sufficiently  obvious;  pointing  them  out  may, 
however,  induce  some  worker  to  make  the  few  improvements  needed  to  effect  marked  im- 
provement in  his  prints. 

The  first  obstacle  lies  in  the  use  of  an  improper  light-filter.  Inasmuch  as  our  roll  of 
film  is  only  slightly  orthochromatic  at  best,  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  using  a  deep 
yellow  filter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  reason  for  using  a  filter  at  all  is  to  cut  out  the 
last  vestige  of  ultra-violet  light  and  a  small  portion  of  the  blue.  This  is  what  increases 
contrast :  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  waves  produce  the  haze  which  photographs  as  a  white, 
semi-transparent  curtain,  and  which  exercises,  naturally,  a  flattening  effect.  When  this 
screen  or  curtain  is  eliminated  by  the  use  of  a  ray-filter  the  flattening  can  no  longer  exist, 
and  the  film  is  called  upon  to  reproduce  the  full  scale  of  tones  as  they  appear  to  the  eye- 
It  is  apparent  that  the  lightest  filter  which  will  cut  out  the  unwanted  rays  is  the  logical  one 
to  use:  a  darker  one  not  only  presents  no  advantage,  but  is  a  hindrance  owing  to  the 
extremely  long  exposures  necessitated  by  its  use.  The  dark  filters  actually  give  no  more 
correction  than  the  lighter  ones,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  emulsion  of  the  film  to  bene- 
fit by  the  screening. 

As  good  a  filter  as  can  be  obtained  for  our  purpose  is  the  Wratten  &  Wainwright  K-i 
yellow  screen,  manufactured  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  With  this  in  place,  the 
exposure  is  to  be  increased  from  four  to  six  times  over  normal  unscreened  exposure,  ac- 
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cording  to  subject.  This  is  a  liberal  allowance  —  passable  results  are  secured  when  it  is 
used  as  a  3X  screen.     Open  views  particularly  take  the  smaller  factor. 

Under  the  head  of  open  views  may  be  included  marine  subjects  {which  in  full  sunlight 
require  the  least  exposure),  mountain  vistas,  and  panorams  or  distant  views  on  flat  or 
marshy  land),  —  in  short  anything  made  with  the  lens  focused  on  twenty-five  feet  or  more, 
with  no  dark  objects  nearer  than  the  middle  distance.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  the 
j^otographer  will  deem  pictures  without  interest  in  the  foreground  worth  the  making. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  pictorialist.  The  interest  may  be  a  tree  or  group  of  trees, 
it  may  be  a  clump  of  foliage  or  a  black  pile  of  rocks  —  perhaps  merely  a  shadowed  patch  of 
grass  —  yet  to  make  the  photograph  intelligible  and  successful  the  foreground  objects 
must  be  definitely  rendered.  Textural  quality  and  truth  of  tone  may  depend  on  additional 
exposure  to  the  trifling  extent  of  the  tenth  of  a  second;  a  full  set  of  gradations  in  the  fore- 
ground shadows  cannot  be  expected  if  the  film  b  undertimed.  Here  as  elsewhere  judg- 
ment can  be  exercised.  If  the  foreground  is  strongly  illuminated,  say  with  the  sun  at  the 
back  of  the  operator,  and  the  whole  scene  appears  flatly  lighted  to  the  eye,  the  exposure 
required  will  naturally  be  less  than  that  given  to  the  same  subject  illuminated  from  the 
side  or  from  a  little  in  front,  when  heavy  shadows  would  be  present. 

While  on  the  subject  of  ray-filters,  a  few  words  on  the  so-called  sky-filters  might  be 
apropos.  This  familiar  accessory,  a  half-screen  of  yellow  blending  into  clear  glass,  is 
widely  sold  as  a  sort  of  no-times  filter,  a  method  of  getting  clouds  without  additional 
exposure.  This  .t  will  undoubtedly  do,  if  used  solely  for  subjects  which  have  been  listed 
above  as  open  views,    But,  even  in  this  type  of  subject,  if  no  additional  exposure  is  allowed, 
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the  top  of  the  F«otogr£u?h  « ill  be  unnaturally  dark  and  pictorially  tophea\  y.  The  sky- 
screen  b  alrogether  unsuited  for  \ie»5  having  dark  objects  in  »hich  detail  is  required  en- 
croaching on  the  sky  or  filtered  area.  »  hich  is  arbitrarily  fixed  at  about  one-half  the  pic- 
ture space.  Tne  same  influence  uhich  counteracts  the  excessive  brightness  of  the  sky, 
enabling  it  to  register  » ith  an  apTToach  to  correctness,  also  op^erates  to  cut  down  the  time 
uhich  branches,  tree-trunks,  house  roofs,  telegraph  poles,  etc.  require  to  impress  themselves 
properly  on  the  fi:m.  The  sky  filter  will  rxn  work  properly  v.  ithout  an  increase  in  expo- 
sure: it » ill  TTot  work  properly  »ith  any  save  a  limiicd  range  of  subjects'  it  will  do  nothing 
that  can  not  be  done  better  with  the  K-i  filter  which  has  K'en  recommended. 

The  purely  mechanical  side  of  the  filter  question  is  a  matter  of  persona!  prefeterce. 
Assuming  the  use  of  a  K-i  screen,  it  may  be  had  as  thin  gelatine  film,  or  the  film  may  be 
iTxtunted  between  square  glasses,  which  in  turn  may  K"  rounded  oft  and  mounted  in  metal 
ceils  to  slip  on  before  or  behind  the  lens.  I  f  the  gl.iss  nvunted  type  is  chosen,  which  many 
pow^le  prefer  because  the  filler  can  N:  cleaned  anS  is  easier  to  h.andle.  the  camera  should  be 
adjusted  for  focus,  as  the  thickness  of  the  gloss  can  and  di.x-s  intnxiuce  a  change  in  the  focus 
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of  the  lens  used.  With  short  focus  lenses  and  the  thick  glasses  used  for  mounting,  this 
change  may  be  enough  to  affect  the  definition  very  materially. 

As  good  a  way  as  any  is  to  use  the  gelatine  film  filter  between  the  combinations  of  the 
lens.  To  cut  the  filter  without  damage,  fold  apieceof  tissue  or  tracing  paper,  and  lay  the 
film  in  the  fold.  Take  out  the  lens  combination  which  comes  nearest  the  iris  diaphragm, 
and  press  it  on  the  tissue  paper  to  get  the  size  of  the  circle  you  will  have  to  cut.  Then  with 
a  sharp  pair  of  shears,  or  preferably  cuticle  scissors,  cut  film  and  paper  covering  into 
the  required  shape.  The  film  is  next  grasped  with  tweezers  and  dropped  into  place  on 
top  of  the  diaphragm,  and  when  the  lens  combination  has  been  screwed  back  into  the 
shutter  the  camera  is  ready  for  use.  At  a  diaphragm  opening  of /:8  there  is  no  perceptible 
difference  in  sharpness  when  the  gelatine  film  filter  is  used  in  this  way  However,  the 
presence  of  the  filter  must  not  be  forgotten  when  the  camera  is  taken  out  for  picture-making : 
although  the  filter  is  unobtrusive  and  unnoticeable  (out  of  sight,  out  of  mind)  if  allowance 
is  not  made  for  it  in  exposure  the  pictorial  record  of  an  entire  holiday  may  be  lost.  Such 
things  have  been  known  to  happen. 

The  mechanical  limitations  of  a  great  many  roll-film  cameras  are  responsible,  in  away, 
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for  underexposed  film  when  the  ray-screen  is  used.  This  is  the  second  obstacle  to  perfect 
results.  A  camera  equipped  with  an/:4.5  anastigmat  and  a  shutter  having  speeds  of  one 
second  and  upward  is  the  ideal  for  this  kind  of  work :  speed  in  the  lens  is  not  as  essential 
as  a  good  workable  range  of  slow  speeds  on  the  shutter.  Speeds  one-half,  one-fifth,  one- 
tenth  and  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  second  are  those  most  generally  used  with  the  screen.  It 
is  only  rarely,  and  with  extremely  well-lit  open  views,  that  faster  exposures  can  be  given. 
Parenthetically,  it  is  nearly  always  preferable  to  stop  down  the  lens  the  required  amount 
rather  than  speed  up  the  shutter,  particularly  with  landscapes  and  scenes  in  which  no 
moving  objects  are  included  near  the  lens.  Greater  depth  and  uniformity  of  definition 
will  thus  result:  to  my  mind  the  only  use  of  speeds  higher  than  one-twenty-fifth  of  a 
second  is  to  stop  motion  for  news  and  record  work. 

The  worker  should  have  no  trouble  in  giving  the  longer  automatic  exp)Osures, 
up  to  one-fifth  of  a  second,  without  traces  of  movement  of  the  camera  spoiling  definition 
of  the  resulting  negative.  It  will  be  found  that  there  is  less  risk  of  movement  when  the 
finger  release  provided  on  the  shutter  is  used  to  make  the  exposure  than  when  a  cable  re- 
lease or  bulb  and  tube  is  employed.  The  release  should  work  very  easily  —  it  should  be 
hair  trigger  if  possible.  Setting  shutters  go  off  more  easily  than  the  automatic  type,  and 
although  the  setting  is  tiresome  at  first,  shutters  of  this  kind  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
automatic  ones.  A  most  fruitful  cause  of  camera-movement  is  the  jab  at  a  refractory 
finger-release.  For  photographing  ordinary  views  and  everything  except  near  obiects 
within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  ground,  the  camera  should  be  held  at  eye-level.  If  this  posi- 
tion seems  awkward  at  first,  remember  that  holding  the  camera  at  waist-level  was  incon- 
venient in  the  beginning,  and  that  the  better  viewpoint  will  compensate  in  time  for  the 
inevitable  films  which  do  not  quite  come  up  to  expectations  in  amount  of  view  included. 
Practice  in  the  eye-sighting  method  will  soon  enable  the  photographer  to  take  snap  shots 
without  consulting  the  finder  —  an  invaluable  accomplishment  when  a  great  deal  of  work 
must  be  done  in  a  short  time.  Practice,  too,  with  an  empty  camera  will  do  wonders  to- 
ward perfecting  technique  in  the  apparently  simple  job  of  snapping  th  e  picture.  People 
will  persist  in  attributing  poor  pictures  to  inaccurate  focusing,  when  they  are  manifestly 
the  result  of  camera  motion:  beginners  in  particular  regard  the  former  defect  as  the  lesser 
of  two  evils. 

With  a  great  many  cameras,  the  shutters  have  no  speeds  slower  than  a  twenty-fifth 
of  a  second.  I  f  the  owner  of  such  an  instrument  sticks  rigidly  to  the  marine  or  open-view 
subject  and  the  widest  opening  of  the  lens  usually  fitted  to  a  camera  of  that  type,  he  will 
have  as  fair  a  percentage  of  good  results  as  his  better-equipped  co-worker.  If,  however,  he 
is  anxious  to  do  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  landscapes,  he  will  need  another  convenient 
little  accessory,  altogether  too  uncommon  among  the  generality  of  hand-roll-film  camera 
wielders.  Usually  known  as  a  tripod,  this  contrivance  nowadays  takes  so  many  different 
forms  that  it  is  better  perhaps  to  speak  of  it  as  a  camera-stand.  There  are  the  numerous 
devices  for  holding  the  camera  to  something  solid  and  stationary,  either  by  clamping  it  or 
chaining  it :  there  are  the  hybrid  walking  stick  tripods :  there  are  the  old-fashioned  wooden- 
legged  stands,  and  the  new-fangled  metal  tripods  which  do  everything  except  make  the 
exposure,  and  you  can  buy  a  contraption  to  do  that  for  you.  Take  your  pick.  For  re- 
liability and  rigidity  the  old-time  tripod  will  never  be  excelled:  where  lightness  and  con- 
venience count,  the  others  mentioned  will  more  than  satisfy,  particularly  with  the  smaller 
sizes  of  cameras. 

Exposures  longer  than  a  fifth  of  a  second  require  a  rigid  support  for  the  camera. 
The  iron-nerved  photographer  may  occasionally  give  half  a  second  without  a  tripod, 
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holding  the  camera  in  the  hand,  yet  this  is  possible  only  when  he  is  resting  against  some- 
thing solid  and  supports  the  camera  on  his  knee  or  other  natural  pedestal.  While  it  is 
hjindy  to  have  a  tripod  or  a  substitute  for  one  along,  the  opportunity  for  a  picture  need  not 
be  passed  by  because  of  their  lack.  Cameras  which  automatically  give  second  and  half- 
second  exposures  need  orjy  to  be  pressed  against  a  tree  or  post  to  give  rigidity,  if  no  handier 
support  is  available.  With  care,  bulb  exposures  may  also  be  made  under  such  conditions. 
Summer  exposures  with  the  K-i  screen  will  be  found  to  run  almost  uniformly  as 
follows,  assuming  the  use  of  Eastman  N.  C.  film: 

(a)  Marine  views,  blazing  sun  on  water  or  beach,  stop  /:i6,  to  f:zi.  no  dark  near 
objects,  i-iyth  sec. 

(b)  Marine  views,  hazy  sun,  /:n,  i-ijth  sec, 

(c)  Distant  cloud-  or  mountain-scapes,  fit  i,  i-xyth  sec. 

(d)  Open  landscape,  trees  in  middle  distance,  light  foreground,  stop/;8.  i-ijth  sec. 

(e)  The  same,  with  dark  foreground,  stop/:8,  i-ioth  sec. 

(f)  Wood  interiors,  partially  sunlit,  stop/:8,  i-5th  to  i  sec.  or  more. 

(g)  Average  sun-lit  street-scene,  /:&,  i-ioth  sec. 

(h)     Average  sunlit  architectural  subject,  medium  tone, /;ii,  i-yth  to  i-ioth  sec. 
I  have  made  photographs  under  the  above  conditions  with  technically  good  negatives 
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resulting.  They  are  the  "mental  photographs"  I  have  made  and  by  which  I  immediately 
can  compare  any  subject  which  presents  itself,  with  the  object  of  determining  the  exposure. 
I  do  not  know  whether  an  exposure  meter  would  indicate  these  exposures  I  have  given  as 
sufficient  or  insufficient:  with  my  camera  they  give  me  the  results  I  am  after,  and  they 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  experiment. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  a  color  filter,  intelligently  selected  and  used,  will  improve 
the  results  to  be  obtained  with  a  roll-film  camera  on  certain  subjects.  There  is  equally 
rw  doubt  but  that  the  method  is  se\'erely  restricted  and  hedged  about  with  limitations,  so 
much  so  that  the  worker  seriously  interested  in  orthochromatics  is  advised  to  employ  a 
camera  rrore  pliable  and  amenable  to  his  wishes.  Yet  the  roll-film  camera  will  always 
enjoy  its  present  popularity  on  account  of  its  convenience  for  tourists  and  even  for  earnest 
photographic  workers  on  occasions  when  the  photographic  side  is  rrot  the  predominant  one. 
To  be  able  to  use  the  instrument  with  certainty,  precision  and  efficiency  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, even  when  an  attempt  at  orthochromatism  is  indicated,  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  possessor  of  a  roll-film  camera. 


LIVING  WITH  A  NEGATIVE  HOUND 

ELSIE  B.    ROEMER 

YIN'G  BRET  HARTE: 

" for  ways  that  are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  negative  hound  is  [peculiar." 

articularly  the  tricks  that  are  vain.  It  may  be  all  right, 
ory,  for  everyone  to  have  a  hobby,  but  I  "rise  to  remark" 
ometimes  one  hobby  is  all   that  a  single   household  can 

Our  household  hobby  is  photography.  It  isn't  mine.  Oh,  no,  I  used  to  think 
before  I  married  Friend  Husband  that  it  would  be  tots  of  fun  making  pictures  together. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  got  scared  out  of  it.  I'm  afraid  to  touch  those  precious  cameras 
for  fear  of  breaking  something;  the  technical  knowledge  R.  Q.  possesses  inspires  awe, 
not  ambition;  I'd  offer  to  assist  in  the  developing  if  I  weren't  afraid  that  I  would 
overtime  or  undertime  or  do  som.e  equally  dreadful  thing. 

Then  I  like  prints  while  Friend  Husband  likes  negatives.  One  might  think  the  two 
would  work  together.  I  could  do  the  printing  from  R.  Q 's  negatives.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I'm  scared  there,  too.     I'm  afraid  of  getting  finger  marks  on  the  negatives. 

In  the  years  we  have  been  married  —  we're  now  in  our  fourth  —  I  have  secretly 
nourished  a  hankering  to  have  my  picture  taken.  It  has  been  recorded  on  film  or  plate 
perhaps  a  dozen  times  in  the  three  years,  R.  Q.  prefers  landscapes  or  technical  subjects. 
People  just  serve  to  litter  up  the  negative.  Of  those  dozen  exposures  three  have  been 
brought  to  completion.  One  was  poor  (poor  subject).  The  other  two  were  autochrome 
and  the  negative  is  the  picture. 

Tvio  years  ago  *e  made  our  first  visit  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  found  some  wonderful  view's. 
We  took  sorre  pictures,  too.  They  turned  out  well,  but  I've  never  seen  a  print.  The 
following  year  we  camped  at  Fallen  Leaf  Lake  and  there  again  took  pictures.     We  packed 
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about  thirty  pounds  of  photographic  equipment  including  a  developing  outfit.  We  just 
couldn't  wait  till  we  got  home  to  see  the  negatives.  They  were  good,  too,  but  we  have  no 
prints  yet.     This  year's  pictures  are  good,  too.     At  least  the  negatives  are. 

The  real  trouble,  of  course,  is  lack  of  room  and  time;  Unfortunately  (for  the  hobby) 
R.  Q.  is  a  working  man  and  has  only  evenings  and  Sundays  for  his  devotions  at  the  photx)- 
graphic  shrine.  Sometimes  I  insist  on  his  going  out  on  Sundays.  How  can  I  expect 
prints  if  I  won't  let  him  work?  As  for  room,  I  retire  to  the  other  end  of  the  house  and  let 
him  have  the  kitchen  to  himself,  but  he  does  have  to  clear  things  away.  Many  precious 
minutes  might  be  saved  if  he  had  a  room  of  his  very  own  properly  equipped  with  light,  sink, 
etc.  It's  such  a  nuisance  to  have  to  put  things  away.  Even  a  half  dozen  shelves  which 
no  one  ever  touches  cannot  corrpensate.  And  of  course  putting  things  away  takes  time 
which  might  be  given  to  printing. 

There's  so  much  you  can  do  with  a  negative.  You  can  reduce  it  and  take  something 
out,  chemically,  or  you  can  intensify  it  and  put  something  in.  Sometimes  you  can  both 
intensify  and  reduce  and  produce  wonderful  results.  You  can  study  its  composition  and 
opaque  all  but  a  desirable  portion.  You  can  retouch  it  and  take  out  what  ought  not 
to  be  there  and  put  in  what  ought  to  be. 

Then  you  can  file  away  your  negatives  in  neatly  labeled  envelopes  with  all  sorts  of 
exposure  records.  And  last  (but  certainly  not  least !)  you  can  take  them  out  from  time  to 
time  and  admire  them,  though  others  see  little  in  them. 

Negatives  are  such  a  source  of  inspiration.  The  picture  isn't  just  the  right  size;  you 
must  have  a  larger  camera.  The  shutter  hasn't  been  working  just  right  for  the  last  few 
pictures.  You  can  get  another.  The  sky  is  too  bright  in  this  picture.  Solution  —  ray 
filters.  You  buy  them.  And  while  buying  them  you  see  a  wonderful  bargain  in  a  lens. 
You  really  should  take  advantage  of  it.  All  right,  it's  yours.  You  really  should  have 
an  enlargement  from  that  negative.  You  could  get  much  better  Prints  if  you  had  an 
enlarging  outfit.  Of  course  you  get  it.  It  has  been  on  the  shelf  for  over  a  year,  but  so 
far  there  are  no  prints. 

And  while  acquiring  the  cameras,  lenses,  shutters,  and  so  forth,  you  also  acquire  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  kodapcds,  wait-a-minutes,  developing  tanks  and  trays, 
photographic  magazines,  filing  equipment,  and  enough  chemicals  to  supply  a  laboratory. 
Incidentally,  the  six  shelves  are  no  longer  big  enough  to  store  all  this  so  you  build  some 
more.    And  to  build  them  you  have  to  buy  more  tools.     It's  a  great  life. 

For  about  a  month  preceding  last  Christmas  R.  Q.  had  not  talked  about  any  new 
photographic  desire,  and  I  was  deceived  into  thinking  that  at  last  he  had  everything  he 
wished.  One  evening  we  met  a  young  man  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  in  the 
photographic  department  of  a  certain  store.  Just  for  fun  I  asked,  **You  haven't  any 
bargains  in  cameras,  have  you?" 

That  was  a  tactical  error.  Of  course  he  had.  A  dandy.  Very  cheap.  Excellent 
condition.  Most  desirable.  Of  course  R.  Q.  wanted  it.  I  told  him  he  couldn't  have  it. 
That  was  enough.  The  last  word  at  night,  the  first  in  the  morning,  the  answer  to  every 
question  was  the  name  of  that  camera.  I  resisted  for  some  time,  but  it  was  Christmas, 
the  time  when  one  hates  to  disappoint  the  children.  On  December  24th  I  went  down  and 
left  a  check  in  exchange  for  the  camera. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him  open  his  packages.  For  a  couple  of  minutes  at  least 
he  looked  at  the  camera  package  and  made  no  move  to  of>en  it.    I  thought  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  my  kindness  to  him.     Not  so.     He  very  properly  proclaimed  his  joy  and  then 
the  next  day  announced  that  he  didn't  want  that  camera  and  never  had,  was  only  teas- 
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ingme  in  saying  he  did.     Would  I  please  take  ii  back?    I  would  not.     He  did.    He  didn't 
want  that  camera,  but  he  wants  another.    He  hasn't  bought  it  yet. 

The  one  consolation  I  have  is  that  I  hold  the  purse  strings  in  our  family.  When  we  ■ 
were  married  R.  Q,  endowed  me  with  his  worldly  goods  in  fact  as  well  as  in  the  ceremony. 
I  was  to  be  the  banker  so  that  it  would  be  my  fault  if  we  died  poor.  It  was  a  good  thing, 
too  With  me  as  the  banker  we  have  a  tiny  chance  of  saving  enough  money  to  buy  some 
oil  stock,  but  with  R.  Q.  as  the  banker  we'd  certainly  have  nothing  to  leave  but  negati\es 
and  the  wherewithal  to  produce  them. 


NICKOLAS  MURAY 

JOHN   WALLACE   GILLIES 

The  way  he  says  it  is  "Mco-rai"  if  you  can  gather  from  that  how  it  is  said  I  can't. 
but  it  is  the  nearest  I  can  come  to  it  in  our  very  limited  English  language.  The  language 
is  limited  you  will  have  to  admit;  have  you  not  at  one  special  time  of  your  life,  desired 
to  express  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  things  or  perhaps  some  person,  and  found  that 
you  could  com,mand  no  words  which  would  adequately  express  the  idea?  That  is  how  I 
feel  about  trying  to  tell  you  how  to  say  "Muray"  right  now,  except  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  cuss  the  gentleman  and  have  for  him  only  the  very  highest  esteem  and  affection. 

Muray  is  of  Hungarian  origin,  from  the  land  of  Liszt  so  to  speak,  which  may  in  sonr>c 
sense  account  for  his  sense  of  com.position  and  decorative  values.     While  he  is  quite  a 
wizard  at  composition,  he  is  no  slouch  in  technique,  as  many  of  our  very  famous  picto- 
rialistsare.     He  has  spent  15  years  at  photo-engraving,  where  as  you  might  know,  a  ver\- 
fine  photographic  technique  can  be  developed  —  in  fact  unless  the  technical  work   is 
right  in  this  branch,  the  man  had  better  go  get  himself  a  shovel  and  begin  all  over  again  at 
some  work  which  he  really  can  do.     This  is  presuming  that  any  man  can  operate  a 
shovel,  which  I  am  advised  by  the  Editor  is  a  broad  statement.     Anyway,  he  spent    1 5 
years  in  photo-engraving,  and  then  got  the  idea  he  could  make  portraits.      The  idea  struck 
him  about  four  years  ago,  and  his  course  after  that  has  been  very  regular  and  rising  all  the 
time,  until  he  is  recognized  by  those  who  know,  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  new  school  of 
pictorial  portraitists.   In  saying  this,  it  is  well  to  comment  that  a  new  school  for  portrait- 
ure is  developing,  in  which  pictorial  effect  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  value  of  the 
portrait,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  in  a  few  years  a  photographer  will  have  to  get  busy 
for  himself  and  turn  out  work  which  is  pictorial,  as  well  as  technically  good;  something 
which  will  carry  photography  a  bit  beyond  the  educated  plumber  stage  which  it  has  en- 
joyed for  so  many  years,  and  earned  photographers  the  kindly  name  of,  "well  dressed 
tramps." 

Friend  Muray  is  beyond  all  this.     He  is  really  an  artist  in  his  viewpoint  of  things, 
and  he  happens  to  work  with  the  camera.     This  is  a  good  thing  for  photography,  for  if 
all  the  Murays  chose  to  paint,  as  I  believe  they  very  well  could,  photography  would  have 
no  nice  picturesque  characters  in  it,  and  the  gang  would  still  be  rated  along  with  the 
plumbers  and  the  other  highbinders  who  charge  two  dollars  an  hour  for  not  working, 
except  that  a  photographer  never  got  that  much.     If  you  started  to  say  "artist"  to  Muray, 
he  might  challenge  you  to  a  duel;  he's  likely  to  do  this  little  thing,  as  he  fences  very  well. 
I  am  told;  I  have  seen  him  fence,  but  I  had  to  be  told  it  was  "very  well,"  as  1  did  not  know 
anything  about  it.     He  does  not  think  of  art  at  all;  he  just  does  it,  and  if  you  like  the 
pictures,  all  very  well;  and  if  you  do  not,  he  is  very  sorry,  and  nice  about  it,  and  perhaps 
makes  another  sitting.      If  you  get  fresh  he  might  stick  one  of  his  eight  or  ten  foils  or 
broadswords  into  your  pantry;  Td  hate  to  get  him  riled.     He  is  a  nice  guy  just  the  same 
As  I  have  intimated  he  does  portraiture  of  a  very  pictorial  nature.     He  has  a  partner, 
who  is  chauffeur  of  the  cash  register,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  photography.     Muray 
therefore  has  all  his  time  to  take  care  of  photographic  matters,  and  does  not  have  to  tell 
9   customer  apologetically  that  he  wants   the  sub-treasury  for  making  a  dozen  pictures; 
the  partner  has  to  do  that. 

He  also  has  ideas  about  photography   like  all  the  rest  of  us,  and  they  are  quite  diff- 
erent from  those  of  anybody  else,  which  also  is  quite  usual.     Different  and  usual.      He 
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likes  action  in  a  picture;  he  uses  pyro  to  develop  his  negatives,  £ind  his  fitters  look  like 
hell;  his  technique  is  sound  and  he  can  get  a  good  negative  every  time  under  difficult 
conditions,  which  is  rare  in  a  man  who  has  the  artistic  viewpoint.  He  likes  his  pictures 
soft  but  never  fuzzy ;  1  do  not  know  what  lense  he  uses,  but  since  it  is  not  a  —  (you  have 
one  guess  on  how  to  fill  this  space)  I  will  pass  this  aside  as  unimportant,  and  when  he 
uses  one  of  our  lenses,  I  will  write  paragraphs  about  it. 

So  much  for  Nickolas  Muray.    He  is  one  fine  photographer,  and  his  phiz  is  hereby 
shown. 


A  POCKET  CASE  FOR  CAMERA  ATTACHMENTS 

MERWIN    EBERLE 

RY  amateur  enthusiast  who  wishes  to  do  other  than   mere 
apshot  work,  and  also  every  professional  photographer  who 
metimes  works  with  a  portable  camera  outside   his  studio. 
on  realizes  the  necessity  for  a  compact  pocket  case  for  camera 
tachments.    Though  even  if  such  a  case  were  made  by  pho- 
graphic  manufacturing  companies  —  and  I  was  unable  to  find 
le  —  it  probably  would  not  suit  all  individual  requirements; 
r  to  be  convenient,  it  should  be  as  small  as  possible  and  yet 
— rry  everything  that  the  artist  is  likely  to  need. 
Any  sensible  person  will  admit  that  it  is  the  essence  of  folly  to  carry  delicate  supple- 
mentary lenses,  and  perhaps  a  ground-glass  focal  plane,  plate  holders,  kodapod,  and  ex- 
posure meter  shifting  around  loosely  in  a  coat  or  a  trouser  pocket,  yet  many  of  us  have 
done  that  very  thing.     Yet  of  all  the  professions,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  photogra- 
phy graduates,  whether  from  college  or  from  the  school  of  experience,  are  the  most  resource- 
ful class  of  people. 

I  had  long  thought  that  sometime  I  would  work  out  a  hazy  plan  that  had  been  hiber- 
nating with  me  for  a  compact  case  for  my  camera  attachments;  then  suddenly,  vital 
necessity  forced  the  issue  —  I  was  to  spend  my  summer  in  the  wilds  of  the  Rockies,  so 
far  from  the  reach  of  civilization  that  if  any  of  my  camera  adjuncts  *ere  lost  or  broken 
they  could  not  be  soon  replaced. 

So  forth  I  prowled  in  the  attic  and  dug  out  an  old-fashioned,  soft-leather  legging, 
which  was  lined  with  flexible  kid,  and  after  I  had  ripped  it  apart,  I  borrowed  the  family 
sewing-machine  for  a  couple  of  hours  one  evening. 

Collecting  my  camera  accessories,  I  arranged  them  snugly  into  two  piles,  two  layers 
to  each  pile.  Both  piles  \^ere  made  to  measure  alike,  for  they  were  to  form  the  front  and 
the  back  sides  of  the  case,  and  each  was  3K  "  8  irKhes.  I  figured  that  3  inches  would  be  a 
suitable  width  for  an  outside  flap;  and  iK  inches  was  ample  allowance  for  expansion  of 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  case.  Therefore,  the  outer  coxering  i*as  cut  8  inches  wide 
and  14  inches  long  to  the  rounded  tip  of  the  outside  flap.     (Figure  1). 

As  the  leather  «as  very  flexible.  I  next  cut  a  strip  1  ?4  x  8  inches  to  line  the  bottom  of 
the  case,  so  as  to  give  it  more  body  and  a  better  finish.  Measuring  3J<  inches  up  each 
side  of  the  case  from  the  lower  edge,  which  part  w  as  to  be  the  front  side.  1  placed  the  lining 
above  it  and  stitched  it  to  the  covering  at  the  narrow  en<,!5  only  to  hold  it  in  place.  Then 
just  above  this  1  -'i"  inch  striv>  I  allowed  another  3;'4  inches  for  the  back  side  of  the  case. 


then  cut  a  lining  to  fit  the  top  and  the  flap  all  in  one  piece.  This  I  also  stitched  in  place  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  case  only  (Fig.  2). 

Next  1  cut  a  doubled  piece  of  leather  in  oblong  pattern  8x4  inches  to  serve  as  an 
outside  fastener,  and  into  this  two  1  inch  belt  slots  were  made  (Fig.  3).  After  stitching 
this  doubled  piece  together  around  the  outer  edge  and'along  each  slot  to  strengthen  them, 
I^fastened  it  to  the  outside  of  the  cover  by  four  double  rows  of  stitching,  which  stretched 
entirely  across  the  part  that  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  case. 
This  stitching  also  permanently  secured  the  lining  on  the  under  side. 

Two  narrow,  short  straps  wer^  caught  in  this  stitching  at  each  end  of  the  fastener  strip. 
A  small  buckle  was  clinched  to  the  end  of  the  upper  strap  by  two  harness  rivets  which  also 
pierced  the  front  flap.  In  the  narrow  strap  at  the  lower  end,  several  small  holes  were 
punched,  and  the  outside  of  the  case  was  finished  (Fig.  4). 

Now  I  could  plan  for  the  inside  compartments.  The  front  side  of  the  case  was 
logically  the  place  for  the  unbreakable  adjuncts,  while  the  delicate  pieces  should  be 
pigeon-holed  on  the  back  side  for  greater  security.  As  everyone  krjows,  mortals  are 
ever  prone  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  their  activities,  so  I,  likewise,  trailed 
along  with  the  great  majority  and  made  the  easiest  side  first. 

For  the  note-book,  a  piece  of  leather  3x6  inches  would  make  a  pocket  that  would 
give  enough  slack  to  allow  the  book  to  slip  easily  in  and  out  of  its  compartment.  Another 
piece  of  leather  3X  "^  8  inches  would  likewise  accommodate  the  exposure  meter.  The 
smaller  piece  was  stitched  to  the  larger  one  on  three  sides.  This  double  piece,  which  was 
just  the  size  of  the  front  side  of  the  case,  was  then  stitched  to  ic  on  three  sides,  leaving  the 
two  pocket  openings  at  the  lower  edge.  Thumb-holes  were  cut  out  of  each  pocket  top; 
and,  presto!  the  front-side  compartments  of  the  case  were  finished  (Fig.  5). 

A  piece  of  leather  3K  x  5  inches  would  allow  the  ground-glass  focal  plane  to  slide 
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cii.sily  in  and  out  of  its  pocktt.  The  5  inch  sides  of  this  piece  were  marked  off  into  three 
divisions  (0).  Another  strip  xyi  x  8.'^  inches  was  also  n-'arked  off  into  three  divisions  (b). 
This  loPRand  narrow  strip  was  stitched  to  the  broader  piece  at  the  ends,  and  the  marks  of 
the  corrcspondiOR  divisions  were  also  laid  tcKt-ther  and  stitched.  The  extra  fullness  of 
the  upper  strip  wai  caught  up  into  what  we  have  often  heard  ladies  speak  of  as  a  "box- 
plaited  effect,"  then  stitched  down  on  the  lower  ed[;e. 

It  was  a  simple  miittcr  to  persuade  the  miidam  of  the  household  to  sew  a  small  dress- 
maker's snap  fastener  at  the  top  of  each  of  these  three  tiny  pockets,  so  that  the  supple- 
mentary lenses  could  He  siifily  housed  —  and,  by  the  way,  the  size  of  these  lenses  is  No,  6. 
This  double  piece  was  then  siilchiii  on  three  sides  to  the  back  side  of  the  case,  the  pocket 
openings  facinp  the  top  and  outer  llap ;  but  care  had  to  be  exercised  not  to  catch  up  the 
outside  fastener  in  the  Milthinfi  on  one  side.     There  was  just  room  enough  left  on 
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the  right  hand  side  for  the  kodapod.  A  piece  of  leather  4  x  3K  inches,  box-plaited 
on  the  lower  edge  and  stitched  on  three  sides  to  the  case,  made  a  convenient  compartment 
for  it.     {Fig.  6). 

Four  pieces  of  leather  3K  'f  ^  inches  were  cut  with  rounded  comers  on  one  long  side 
of  each  piece.  These  were  stitched  on  the  front  and  the  back  sides  of  the  case  along  the 
sides,  so  that  their  natural  position  would  be  inward  (Fig.  7). 

Snap-fasteners  were  sewed  on  the  rounded  corners  of  these  flaps  and  when  the  case 
is  folded  up  and  the  opposite  corresponding  snaps  fastened,  an  inner  compartment  is 
formed  that  can  accommodate  half  a  dozen  plate-holders  or  a  couple  of  extra  film  packs. 
By  such  as  arrangement,  when  it  is  more  convenient,  one  can  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
spreading  the  case  out  flat. 

This  pocket  case  for  my  outfit  has  since  repaid  me  for  the  thought  and  the  time  spient 
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in  making  it  many  times  over.  It  goes  with  me  whenever  the  camera  goes  and  has  ne-ver 
proved  burdensome.  With  my  small  camera  hung  on  my  belt  on  one  side,  arxJ  this  case 
with  accessories  on  the  other  side,  I  have  scrambled  over  jagged  boulders  and  gained 
heights  ard  positions  with  so  much  effort  that  a  coat  on  my  back  would  have  been  an 
encumbrance. 

By  using  the  general  outline  of  the  plan,  anyone  can  easily  change  the  dimensions  of 
the  case  and  the  arrangement  of  the  inner  compartments  to  fit  his  own  special  require- 
ments, but  the  case  should  not  be  made  so  large  that  it  will  not  slip  into  a  coat  or  an  over- 
coat pocket.  For  instance,  if  he  has  four  supplementary  lenses  of  a  size  larger  than  mine, 
he  can  arrange  to  put  two  on  the  back  side  of  the  case  where  1  have  pictured  my  three, 
and  two  more  on  the  front  side  of  the  case  on  the  front  of  the  note-book  pccket,  A  letter 
or  a  number  should  be  inked  or  stenciled  on  each  lens  pocket  to  designate  it. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  material  used  be  leather.  A  good  imitation  «ili  make  a 
handsome  case.  Ofttimes  an  upholsterer  can  furnish  scraps  in  two  colors — tan  for  the 
outer  cover  and  the  inside  compartments,  and  a  darker  shade,  or  black,  or  dark  brown  for 
the  lining,  the  four  little  flaps  at  the  sides,  and  the  outside  fastener;  or  vice  versa.  Pan- 
tasote,  used  in  automobile  wheel  and  body  repair  and  paint  shops  for  auto  tops  and  side 
curtains,  is  also  excellent  material  to  use.  Paper  patterns  for  the  case  should  first  be  cut, 
and  thus  the  actual  amount  of  material  needed  can  be  ascertained. 

But  however  one  plans  for  it,  by  having  a  case  of  this  kind  the  camera  attachments 
are  kept  together,  arid  they  are  always  at  hand  when  necessity  for  their  use  arises. 


WHARF   AND  HARBOR  SUBJECTS- 

WILLIAM   S.    DAVIS 

owners  who  reside  in,  or  near,  a  port  of  any  kind  need 
ick  for  pictorial  subjects  whatever  the  time  of  year,  but 
ho  only  have  access  to  water  scenes  during  the  summer 
1  period  may  take  some  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  most 
and  waterfront  material  can  be  photographed  at  least  as 
Ti  as  at  any  time,  to  say  nothing  of  working  conditions 
len  most  agreeable. 

e  who  essays  the  production  of  artistic  c<»npositions  in 
i.,.o  ..^.d  can  find  both  quantity  and  abundant  variety  of  subject 
matter,  which,  added  to  the  infinite  changes  in  grouping  and  atmospheric  effects,  insures 
continued  interest  for  those  who  perceive  the  possibilities  afforded,  but  often  calls  for 
quick  decision  to  size  up  the  merits  of  a  rapidly  shifting  combination  and  grasp  the  psycho- 
logical instant  for  recording  the  effect.  Much  desirable  subject  matter  is,  of  course,  found 
under  conditions  which  allow  of  leisurely  consideration,  a  ramble  on  a  quiet  day  around 
the  wharves  of  a  city  or  small  fishing  village  being  practically  certain  to  reveal  plenty  of 
such  material.  It  may  be  a  fishing  smack  with  loosened  sails  drying  in  the  sunshine; 
rippling  "corkscrew"  reflections  of  masts,  sails,  and  piles,  wavering  as  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  gently  stirred  by  the  tide;  some  larger  craft  just  in  from  the  sea  and  discharg- 
ng  cargo;  a  picturesque  coaster  riding  at  anchor  near  shore;  or  a  view  from  a 
vessel  or  the  outer  end  of  a  pier  looking  shoreward,  with  the  buildings  along  the  water- 
front for  a  background  for  whatever  shipping  constitutes  the  foreground  feature.  One 
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example  of  the  latter  class  is  shown  in  the  illustration  "At  a  New  York  Pier,"  which  was 
taken  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  lying  at  the  end  of  an  adjacent  pier,  the  aerial  perspective 
being  improved  by  the  morning  haze  present  when  the  exposure  was  made.  Attractive 
vista  compositions  are  also  frequently  found  by  looking  out  of  a  slip  from  the  shore  bulk- 
head, the  long  freight  sheds  on  the  piers  framing  in  such  shipping  as  may  be  in  the  slip; 
as  vessels  come  and  go  the  character  of  the  material  is  frequently  changed. 

The  end  of  a  wharf  usually  affords  a  very  good  vantage  point  from  which  passing  craft 
may  be  photographed,  as  well  as  those  arriving  or  departing,  and  the  various  ferry  lines 
around  the  larger  ports  also  afford  opportunities  for  making  studies  afloat. 

The  state  of  the  weather  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  character  of  a  marine 
subject,  but  among  such  diverse  aspects  as  those  occasioned  by  fog,  calms,  crisp  sparkling 
sunshine  with  deep  blue  sky,  clouds  scudding  before  a  smart  breeze,  the  golden  haze  of  late 
afternoon,  and  a  striking  sunset  sky,  it  is  impossible  to  choose  one  as  the  best,  for  each  is 
effective  if  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  composition  in  hand. 

Clouds  are  usually  a  welcome  addition  to  open  marine  views,  as  they  can  be  used  to 
balance  the  lines  and  tone  masses  of  other  portions,  besides  helping  to  express  the  feeling 
of  such  motives  as  strong  wind,  a  quiet  evening,  etc.,  but  it  is  true  that  there  are  timeswhen 
their  presence  is  unnecessary,  or  even  detrimental,  as  in  some  foreground  studies  wherein 
the  material  cuts  the  limited  sky  space  visible  into  interesting  shaped  areas,  which  are 
better  composed  of  flat  tones,  Thereare,  of  course,  norulesina  matter  of  this  kind  which 
can  be  implicitly  followed,  for  one's  good  taste  must  be  depended  upon  to  tell  when  the 
ensemble  looks  right,  but  it  is  useful  to  know  what  influence  various  things  may  have  upon 
the  general  effect  as  a  means  of  determining  what  factor  is  wrong  when  the  effect  is  not 
satisfactory.     The  illustration  of  a  schooner  at  anchor,  called   "Near  Evening,"   for 
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example,  needed  the  cloudy  sky  to  express  the  sentiment  of  the  title  and  balemce  the 
tones  in  the  water  and  the  dark  mass  of  the  vessel,  while  another  open  subject  might  be 
well  balanced  in  gradation  and  ione-sjx)tting  without  clouds. 

To  achieve  tonal  harn-ony  there  must  be  an  8dequate  amount  of  gradation,  or  steps 
of  tone,  between  the  tightest  and  darkest  portions  of  the  picture,  though  in  the  disposition 
of  tone-spots  it  is  entirely  proper  to  emphasize  the  impression  of  intense  illumination  by 
placing  contrasting  notes  in  juxtaposition.  Unfortunately  in  the  work  of  beginners  and 
casual  snap-shotiers  it  is  common  to  see  prints  composed  wholly  of  extreme  contrasts. 
Since  the  quality  of  marine  photographs  depends  to  an  unusual  degree  upon  the  careful 
interpretation  of  tonal  effects,  the  matter  of  gradation  and  the  "key"  in  which  the  finished 
picture  is  pitched  constitute  the  most  essential  elements  in  the  technique.  High-keyed 
renderings  of  brightly  lighted  subjects  particularly  call  for  nice  management  to  avoid 
flatness  on  one  hand  and  the  discord  caused  by  a  spot  of  slightly  too  deep  tone  on  the 
other,  for  a  false  note  will  easily  destroy  the  feeling  of  luminous  atmosphere  which  is  so 
characteristic  a  feature.  A  shadow  which  receives  any  reflected  light,  or  is  seen  through 
an  appreciable  layer  of  light-filled  air.  is  never  quite  black.  Another  thing  to  remember 
is  that  a  plain  cloudless  sky  possesses  a  tone  of  its  owti,  for  which  reason  it  can  never  be 
truly  represented  in  a  print  by  an  expanse  of  white  paper.  "Off  to  Other  Ports  '  shows  a 
type  of  subject  wherein  the  tone  of  a  plain  sky  determines  the  effect  produced,  since  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  well  defined  tint  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  the  accent  of  light  on  the 
sails  of  the  nearest  schooner,  where  the  interest  centers. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  importance  of  retaining  the  tonality  of  a  plain  sky  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  still  water,  which  is  usually  quite  near  in  tone  to  the  sky. 

As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  make  the  exposures  when  the  sun  is  not  more  than  about  forty- 
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five  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  wonderful  lighting  effects  are  often  seen  when  the  sun 
is  much  lower,  near  sunrise  or  funset,  for  when  comparatively  low  in  the  sky  there  is  less 
danger  of  getting  harsh  contrasts,  since  the  quality  of  illumination  is  softer,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  graded  shadows  is  present  than  is  comjnonly  found  near  mid-day. 

As  regards  direction  of  lighting.  The  surface  of  the  water,  particularly  when  broken 
by  waves,  is  shown  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  lighted  from  one  side  or  in  front  of  the 
observer.  A  side  lighting  is  equally  effective  for  showing  the  swelling  expanse  of  wind 
filled  sails  or  the  contours  of  a  vessel's  hull.  Subjects  which  present  an  attractive  outline 
n^ay  be  shown  en  masse  by  working  against  the  light,  the  result  being  very  striking  when  a 
splendid  sunset  sky  furnishes  a  glowing  background  for  the  dark  bulk  of  a  vessel  or  the 
broken  sky-line  of  buildings  along  a  waterfront,  viewed  from  off-shore.  Also  beautiful, 
though  less  vivid,  are  the  contre-jour  effects  on  a  sunny  morning  or  afternoon  when  the  air 
is  filled  with  a  luminous  haze  and  the  water  in  the  track  of  the  sun  sparkles  with  countless 
little  glinting  lights- 

The  placing  of  one  or  more  vessels  in  the  picture-space,  and  the  height  of  viewpoint 
from  which  they  are  seen,  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  result.  The  principal  feat- 
ure should  not  occupy  the  exact  center — vertically  or  horizontally — since  it  would  cut  the 
surroundings  into  equal  divisions,  creating  a  monotonous  repetition.  If  a  vessel  is  far 
enough  away  to  include  all  of  it  the  hull  had  best  be  somewhat  below,  and  to  one  side  of, 
the  center.  Generally  speaking  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  greater  space  ahead  of  the 
vessel,  esp>ecially  when  the  latter  is  shown  under  way,  as  this  gives  a  sense  of  freedom  and 
conveys  the  impression  of  moving  into,  rather  than  out  of.  the  picture,  though  sometimes 
there  are  exceptions  when  other  factors  must  be  considered  A  low  point  of  sight  above 
the  water  brings  the  horizon  nearer  the  level  of  the  shipping,  and  this  is  a  help  in  emphasiz- 
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t»;.*^^^    t'Xit  ^T'rp^-'iin^rb    <£*  vrier,  orK  it  b^'rrjerr-sc:  axuirac: 


^»tr,  *  f^v  t»^y>ri:^  v  ritr,  ^-^  e^ect  x\  ri'X.  t«cis:ar^^>rv   arc  rrrjcr-  ihc  same 

Cf i^itf  ^.t^^  r/ 1  ^'"t  r  ^'  v.'V-^  ^  >  v.!>yv  r--^  tht  prv^rts^  -•'  the  5r-fpr!:|:  as  r 

affect  vy:  ;.,;iy  <A  \/j^f^  am  irjiJo*  or  a  sa:I  or  the  general  lor^il  re'-^ticn  cf  a  ship's  \mjSk 

V.  r„>:  ai;  p^>.,t,'^n  are  capar-le  of  >  -.tl-::ng  attractive  irrrrcsRDrss  :t  is  generally  oGf>- 
i>u>jl  trjit  a  ba,^rg  vevwrl  tr/jnfct  the  greatjcst  act:cff^  •.^-e-^ec  at  an  ar^€,  cither  mhcn  ap- 
(/f'yach,nj4  -^yf  Ita',  iT;;^  the  ^pectav>r  ;:  close  hauled.  V\her.  "rjnning  free"  before  a  gpod 
\/fej:z^  UiK  cur%<t*  ^A  *jr^  ue!!  f.i'ej  vi.ls.  uruch  afrorc  perhaps  the  best  means  of  suggesting 
hf.Ufjri,  are  veen  t/y  eju^iient  a'i'.antagje  m  a  nearly  side  \*>em .  A  bom-on  \ic»'  of  a  large 
fi*\;j  U*jm  a  low  fxy;rit  of  i;;ir.l  i*  irrpressr.e,  tx-t,  mhate\'er  the  position,  in  the  case  of  a 
^Utarr^T  t^»e  ptjr*c!pal  fr>t:Hn%  of  suggesting  motion  are  the  trail  of  smoke  from  the  stack, 
ebcaf/in^  %U:HTr\,  ar/J  t^>e  U^amy  hx^u  uavc  or  make  astern. 

S:im  at  cU>wr  ranj^,  a  p'/rtion  of  a  vessd  u  il!  often  fit  into  the  composition  better  than 
tin:  %\)fAK,  Lnjt  t^*e  cutting;  off  by  the  margin  of  the  picture  should  appear  such  a  logical  re- 
sult of  tF*e  viC'Af^^int  as  m/t  to  attract  immediate  attention,  a  matter  uhich  can  be  taken 
care  of  \jy  htutmn  that  tl-ie  f^x,u^  of  interest  lies  well  within  these  boundaries,  together  uith 
tim  HV'H'iiiTtc*:  of  ohtruMve  spfjth  of  tone  close  to  the  margin.  Bits  around  the  piers  lend 
fh'rrnv'lvirii  well  Uf  thi*v  type  of  c^jmp<^ysition,  such  as  the  fishing  sloop  at  a  village  wharf 
bhown  in  *'l)ryinu  the  Sail  "  C)ne  thing  to  be  guarded  against  in  such  subjects  is  the 
rxfjf/,grraii#/n  of  /H:r\fxxtive  resulting  from  too  close  a  point  of  sight,  which  is  especially 
lliil/jc  fo  fch/iW  If  vlf  (Jivigrceably  m  such  details  as  the  bowsprit  or  boom  of  a  craft  seen  in 
|>rrfj|,<i  f  ivr  'Ihin  tan  only  be  prevented  by  a  more  remote  standpoint,  which,  if  it  in- 
I  Uu\rn  rnorr  rruii<*rial  than  ifc  wanted,  is  easily  taken  care  of  by  utilizing  only  the  central 
port  Ion  iff  ilir  fMi^aiivc  when  rruiking  prints,  or  obtaining  a  larger  image  on  the  spot  by 
rrnployifiiy,  n  |rn»*  of  lonjjrr  f(x:us  than  usual. 

I'llln  tioni  ntc  iiiwijvs  an  attraction  on  quiet  days,  the  best  effects  being  seen  when  a 
olijiht  ripi'lr  hfiMK  the  niirror-likc  perfection  of  the  inverted  image  just  enough  to  over- 
<or?ir  ( HiM  t  rrprtiiion  of  the  details  in  the  objects  reflected.  Such  reflections  make  a 
i  Itarinin^  riiMihv  fniturc.  and  in  many  instances  introduce  just  the  needful  tones  to  pro- 
diMi-  M  wril  l>(ihimttl  comf>ositi()n. 

AI>oiit  the  outfit  If  hut  one  camera  can  be  taken  along,  the  kind  chosen  should  be  a 
foim  niMlv  of>rriiful  in  the  hand,  since  quick  manipulation  is  so  often  necessary  to  catch 
It  di'Moihlr  rifrt  t  in  rno\  ing  shipping.  Around  the  wharves  a  camera  may  often  be  used 
moM  inK  (ini»i)',rouslv  upon  a  tripcJ,  to  permit  of  studying  the  image  carefully  upon  the 
Hiound  nJiiNs    VKIurc  a  good  stationary  standpoint  is  available  from  which  to  watch  harbor 
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traffic,  passing  shipping  can  also  be  caught  with  a  tripod  camera  fitted  with  a  fairly  long 
focUs  lens,  by  leveling  the  instrument  and  leaving  the  tripod-screw  just  loose  enough  to 
allow  swinging  the  camera  from  side  to  side  as  the  subject  changes  position.  Probably 
the  best  all-around  type  is  a  long  bellows  plate  camera  which  may  be  used  either  in  the 
hand  or  on  a  stand,  not  exceeding  4  x  j  in  size.  If  fitted  with  a  convertible  \ens,  either  R.R. 
or  anastigmat,  anything  in  the  marine  line  a  pictorial  worker  would  care  to  take  can  be 
secured.  A  shutter  giving  controlled  speeds  up  to  i-ioo  second  will  meet  requirements. 
To  allow  of  using  the  single  elements  of  the  lens  when  the  camera  is  held  in  the  hands  (a 
useful  means  of  securing  larger  images  of  distant  shipping  when  a  nearer  viewpoint  is 
unattainable),  special  marks  should  be  made  on  the  camera-bed  to  permit  of  setting  the 
front  at  the  correct  infinity  point  for  the  single  element  without  resorting  to  visual  focus- 
ing. A  removable  mask  should  also  be  made  for  the  finder  which  will  show  the  exact 
amount  of  subject-matter  included  when  a  single  component  of  the  lens  is  used  sepa- 
rately. Speaking  of  finders  reminds  me,  the  best  for  the  marine  photographer  is  a  good 
sized  direct-vision  instrument  of  the  open-frame  pattern,  as  this  allows  one  to  see  the 
actual  subject,  the  motion  of  which  can  be  followed  much  more  easily  than  that  of  a  very 
small  image  in  the  ordinary  reflecting-finder. 

The  constant  employment  of  a  lens  shade  will  remove  the  most  frequent  cause  of  flat 
foggy  negatives,  direct  sunshine  or  strong  reflected  light  striking  the  front  surface  of  the 
lens.  When  only  the  back  element  of  a  doublet  is  in  use  the  lens  mounting  will  serve  as  a 
hood. 

Better  color  values  of  light  blue  sky  and  still  water,  particularly  if  seen  in  connection 
with  dark  foreground  material,  will  be  obtained  by  placing  a  ray-filter  over  the  lens;  one 
which  lengthens  the  exposure  but  three  or  four  times  with  orthochromatic  emulsions  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  give  very  good  correction.     A  filter  is  also  of  value  in  differentiating 


between  white  sails  in  sunshine  ana  blue  sky,  tli0ugl\  wivlebo  the  sky  is  very  pale  in  tint 
the  relative  values  can  generally  be  preserved  on  an  orthcchromatic  plate  or  film,  if  the 
exposure  is  timed  with  regard  for  these  parts.  When  the  longer  exposure  which  the  use  of 
a  ray-filter  makes  necessary  cannot  be  given,  any  of  the  several  brands  of  self-screen  plates 
on  the  market  affords  the  means  of  getting  color  correction  similar  to  the  results  produced 
by  a  light  yellow  screen  on  the  lens,  but  without  adding  to  the  length  of  the  exposure. 

A  double-coated  or  backed  plate  allows  greater  latitude  in  tim.ing  than  the  ordinary 
single-coated  grade,  which  is  of  especial  advantage  when  strong  contrasts  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  since  an  exposure  suitable  for  the  darker  parts  can  be  given  without  danger  of  ruining 
the  values  in  the  light  passages.  Films  are  satisfactory  in  chemical  quality  if  used  promptly 
after  loading  in  the  camera,  and  if  developed  before  the  moist  atmosphere  prevalent 
along  the  coast  has  time  to  cause  deterioration. 

Plateholders,  or  a  loaded  film  camera,  should  not  be  needlessly  exposed  to  strong 
sunlight,  and  some  protection  from  the  latter  is  necessary  when  removing  or  inserting  the 
slides  of  holders,  and  in  changing  a  roll  of  film-s,  to  be  quite  sure  of  avoiding  light-struck 
negatives. 

While  the  general, illumination  is  very  strong  on  bright  days,  permitting  brief  expos- 
ures upon  shipping  at  some  distance  from  the  lens,  one  should  not  be  influenced  too  much 
by  this  when  dealing  with  foreground  compositions  around  wharves,  as  the  contrasts  in 
this  class  of  material  are  often  great,  ranging  from  glaring  white  paint  work  and  canvas 
reflecting  direct  sunshine  to  deep  shadows  among  the  piling  of  the  pier,  under  the  counter  of 
a  black-painted  ships  hull,  etc.  Here  is  where  a  full  exposure  upon  a  double-coated  plate, 
with  a  ray-filter  on  the  lens,  is  needed  to  secure  the  best  possible  gradation  throughout. 

If  one  employs  an  exposure  m.eter  which  measures  the  actinic  strength  of  the  light  as 
a  guide  to  exposure,  views  around  the  piers  with  dark  tones  in  the. foreground  might  be 
classed  the  same  as  "average  landscape,"  those  with  a  light  foreground  half  the  timing. 
and  shipping  beyond  the  middle-distance  one-fourth  as  much.  The  following  tabulated 
information,  compiled  from  data  in  my  note-books,  represents  the  average  of  expostires 
given  different  classes  of  subjects,  and  may  serve  to  indicate  approximately  the  timing 
required. 

Exposures  suggested  in  good  light  during  the  sumjr.er  months,  using  fast  plates  pos- 
sessing a  speed  about  f.iii  Wynne  or  180  Watkins. 

Near  q  A.  M.  or  3  P.  M.    Near  7  A.  M.  or  5  P,  M. 
Open  shipping,  surrounded  by  water  i  - 1 00  sec. ,  /:  1 1  i  - 1 00  sec. ,  / :8 

Ordinary  wharf  scenes  1-50  sec,  /:8  1-25  sec.,  /:8 

By  good  light  is  meant  direct  sunshine  or  bright  light  diffused  by  mist  or  white  cloud 
On  a  dull  day  the  exposures  should  be  twice  as  long.     A  longer  exposure  is  also  necessary 
to  obtain  full  shadow  detail  in  nearby  objects  seen  directly  against  the  light 

Especially  rapid  emulsions,  like  the  Eastman  Sp>eed  and  Ansco  Speedex  film,  allow 
the  exposure  to  be  cut  in  half,  or  the  use  of  the  next  smaller  lens -stop. 

When  working  from  a  moving  vessel  this  factor  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
motion  of  the  subject  when  it  comes  to  determining  what  exposure  must  be  given  to  secure 
an  image  free  from  blurring.  A  faster  shutter  speed  is  necessary  aboard  a  steamer  than  a 
sailing  vessel,  on  account  of  vibration  from  the  engine,  but  the  effect  of  the  latter  may  be 
minimized  by  not  allowing  the  camera  to  come  in  contact  with  the  rail,  or  other  parts  of 
the  boat,  holding  it  instead,  in  the  hands  and  keeping  it  pointed  as  steadily  as  possible 
toward  the  subject.  Even  with  these  precautions  I  would  not  advise  giving  longer  than 
1-50  second,  and  when  the  subject  is  much  nearer  than  usual  or  traveling  rapidly  across 
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the  field  of  vision  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  one  is  moving  it  is  safer  to  set  the  shutter 
at  the  i-ioo  mark. 

When  photographing  shipping  from  ashore,  or  a  boat  lying  quietly  at  anchor,  much 
slower  shijtter  speeds  can  often  be  used  with  safety,  a  fact  worth  recalling  if  one  wishes  to 
use  a  ray-filter  upon  a  lens  of  moderate  working  aperture.  I  have  given  as  long  as  1-15 
second  on  slowly  moving  craft  without  the  effect  of  motion  being  apparent  in  the  negative. 

Since  there  is  not  time  when  photographing  shipping  in  rapid  motion  to  consider  such 
a  nice  point  in  composition  as  the  most  desirable  placement  of  a  vessel  in  the  picture- 
space  it  is  better  to  try  and  include  a  little  more  of  the  surroundings  than  will  be  needed, 
thus  giving  latitude  for  adjustment  by  trimming,  or  enlarging  only  the  desired  part  of  the 
negative,  when  making  finished  prints. 

The  development  of  marines  should  present  no  difiicuity,  any  of  the  usual  formulas  giv- 
ing good  results,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  add  to  the  contrast  of  a  harshly  lighted 
subject  by  prolonging  the  time  of  development  Instead,  the  usual  period  should  be  cut 
down  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  or  the  solution  diluted  to  a  similar  extent.  Should  nega- 
tives of  distant  shipping  show  a  tendency  toward  flatness  or  foggy  shadows,  clearer  re- 
sults may  be  produced  in  subsequent  work  by  using  a  few  drops  of  ten  per  cent  bromide  to 
every  ounce  of  tray  developer,  and  allowing  a  somewhat  longer  time  for  the  solution  to  act. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  like  specific  technical  details  about  the  illustrations  I 
append  herewith  such  data. 

At  a  New  York  Pier.  Made  near  6  o'clock  on  an  August  morning,  hazy  sun- 
light, i-ij  sec,  /:i  I,  single  achromatic  lens,  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  plate. 

Drying  the  Sail.  December  day,  q. 50  A.  M.,weak5unshine  diffused  by  mist,  1-8 
sec.,  stop/:8,  anastigmat  lens,,  Inst.  Iso.  plate.      The  relatively  long  exposure  is  accounted 
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for  in  this  instance  not  only  by  the  quality  of  the  li^t  and  nearness  of  dark  portims  of  the 
vessel's  hull,  but  by  the  fact  that  a  large  freight  shed,  not  sho*ii  in  the  f»cture,  cut  off 
ccnsidcrable  illumination. 

Off  to  Other  Ports  July,  8.ic  A.  M.,  bri^.t  sun  on  subject,  i-ioo  sec.,  stop 
/:ii,  anastigmat  lens,  Inst.  Iso.  plate. 

Near  Evening.  Taken  early  in  Ai^ust  at  j.jj  P.  M  in  hazy  li^t,  1-60  sec., 
/:ii,  single  achromatic  lens,  Inst.  Iso.  plate.  As  clouds  are  not  alaayson  hand  when  de- 
sired, those  shoKH  «-ere  "printed  in"  from  another  negative  made  near  the  same  time  of  the 
day,  but  had  a  satisfactory  sky  effect  been  present  it  »txild  have  registered  easily  on  the 
plate  »ith  the  exposure  named. 


A  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  "DR.A\VING  PICTURES  WITH 
LIGHT" 

UVTIMER  J.    UlLSON 

tlNG  the  past  twelve  years,  the  pericd  of  my  experience  with 
■K  camera,  I  have  sold  thousands  of  phctcgraphs  as  illustra- 
ons  for  articles.  Beiore  becoming  acquainted  with  the  can> 
ra,  I  rather  looked  »ith  scorn  upon  its  accomplishments, 
laving  been  trained  in  various  art  schccls,  the  dislike  o(  any 
Kchanical  rr.eans  of  achie%ing  a  picture  was  ingrourd  To 
btain  a  suitable  illustration  for  ore  of  my  written  articles  1 
XHild  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  in  acquiring  suitable  ma- 
.jrial  from  »hich  to  make  a  drawing,  often  »hen  a  photograph 
xtould  have  been  better  for  the  particular  purpose. 

Then  the  day  arrived  when  I  realired  the  fact,  I  bought  a  cheap  camera,  and  from 
that  day  I  ha\-e  used  photography  as  a  supplem.entary  methcd  in  illustration  of  all  kinds. 
I  ha^e  found  that  not  only  can  the  usual  mechanical  or  scientific  subject  be  better  illus- 
trated b>-  photcgraphy,  but  that  the  most  remarkable  drairaiic  and  artistic  effects  can  be 
obtained  to  illustrate  stories.  I  ha\c  discovered  that  the  cam.era  is  indeed  a  tool  with 
which  an  artist  can  work.  Any  current  exhibition  of  modem  pictorial  photography  will 
satisfy  the  mcst  fastidious  person  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  the  personality  of  the  artist 
can  be  expressed  with  the  camera  almcst  as  decidedly  as  with  brush  or  pencil.  The 
artistic  photographer  draws  his  masterpieces  with  light  itself, 

\\  ith  the  in\enticn  of  the  soft-fccus  lens,  artists  realired  that  a  new  means  of  produc- 
ing subtle  and  beautiful  pictorial  ccmpcsiiions  was  at  their  disposal.  There  are  many 
painters  and  illustrators  who  have  found  the  camera  an  addition  to  their  tools  of  art  pro- 
duction. 

Not  only  ha\e  they  found  it  a  quick  m.cans  of  crjstaliring  memory  impressions, 
but  they  have  used  it  to  create  the  mcst  exquisite  pictures.  One  has  only  to  glance 
through  the  pages  of  .American  PHOTOCRAPm*  to  ■*  iiness  the  results.  That  no  one  par- 
ticular kind  of  lens,  plate  or  printing  method  is  required,  is  shown  by  the  diversity  of 
materials  employed,  'let  there  are  scrre  photographers  *ho  are  so  distinctive  in  their 
methods  that  one  can  identify  their  work.  The  man's  personality  comes  forth  in  his  choice 
and  arrangement  of  subjects,  ard  in  his  use  of  light.  He  expresses  himself  in  the  quality 
of  light  and  shadow,  and  of  ccmpcsition. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  BRYA^aT  PARK,   NEW  YORK  L.  J.    WlLSON 

Three  centuries  ago  the  only  way  that  the  likeness  of  a  person  could  be  preserved 
was  by  means  of  drawing  or  painting.  This  made  the  person  who  could  achieve  a 
likeness  a  much  sought-after  individual.  It  gave  commercial  value  to  painting.  Through 
all  the  centuries  the  noble  craft  of  the  painter  has  lost  none  of  its  artistic  value.  But  it 
has  lost,  to  a  great  extent,  its  commercial  value.  The  popular  demand  for  a  likeness,  a 
"crystalized  memory"  of  relatives  and  friends,  has  been  satisfied  by  the  camera.  But 
individuals  of  discrimination,  persons  of  taste,  have  never  approved  of  the  ordinary 
photographic  likeness.  It  lacked  something  which  the  portrait  painter  was  able  to 
put  into  his  work.     It  lacked  life. 

Photographers  today  are  finding  a  way  to  put  life  into  their  portraits.  The  craft 
has  at  last  reached  a  place  of  dignified  standing.  The  best  portrait  photographers  are 
artists  by  instinct  or  training,  and  as  they  gradually  master  the  principles  of  their  craft 
they  find  that  it  has  a  far  wider  latitude  than  was  ever  considered  possible  by  the  employ- 
ment of  such  strictly  mechanical  means.  In  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  person  the  camera 
is  indeed  a  poor  tool.  It  is  indeed  a  machine  capable  of  bringing  forth  only  dead  and 
unattractive  results. 

The  appreciation  and  taste  of  the  public  has  changed.  Perhaps  the  motion  picture 
has  done  much  to  improve  public  taste  for  pictures.  In  any  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  daily  audiences  you  can  hear  remarks  critically  applied  to  the  picture  on  the  screen. 
"Splendid  photography,"  or  "bad  photography,"  one  often  hears.  When  pictures  are 
beautiful  they  are  frequently  applauded.  I  have  heard  audiences  wildly  approve  of 
some  beautiful  sunset,  or  some  mountain  view  shown  in  a  series  of  educational  films. 
The  scenes  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  genre  pictures,  farmland  and  home  scenes, 
ard  pictures  of  children  have  been  the  source  of  enthusiasm.    But  I  have  noted  that  these 


same  subjects  shcnn  as  unattractive  caoa- 
positions  have  failed  to  dicit  applause. 

After  all,  «-hat  is  a  good  pictixia]  ctKn~ 
position?  It  is  any  arrangement  of  the  oi?- 
jects  in  the  picture  «'hich  dis{^\-5  their 
charm  of  li^t  and  shade  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  alwa>'5  concentrating  the  in- 
terest where  it  should  be  concentrated- 
One  beautiful  object  is  lost  in  a  multitude 
of  others  unless  it  is  in  some  way  accen- 
tuated while  the  others  are  suppressed. 

The  motion  picture  has  popularized 
good  photography.  The  more  restricted 
photographic  exhibition  comes  next  and  ap- 
peals to  a  more  appreciative  and  select 
group.  The  old  idea  of  pleasing  the  pop- 
ulace by  giving  the  people  "what  they 
want,"  as  judged  by  those  in  authorit)-, 
has  been  displaced  by  giving  them  "»hat 
they  should  want,"  and  in  its  broadest 
sense  the  people  really  want  the  best. 
The  minute  1  take  a  seat  in  a  motion 
picture  theatre  I  know  whether  the  pictures 
are  going  to  be  good  or  bad.  As  a  rule 
good  photography  goes  with  at  least  a  mod- 
erately good  story.  Occasionally  one  finds 
a  poor  literary  plot  set  forth  in  beautiful 
photography.  If  so,  the  pictures  are  the  only  quality  that  holds  the  audience.  tt-"hen 
neither  story  nor  pictures  are  attractive  the  house  has  a  scant  audience. 

It  is  not  easy  to  acquire  style  in  portrait  or  pictorial  photography.  Those  who  have 
acquired  it  will  tell  you  that  they  have  spent  years  in  the  task.  There  have  been  year^  of 
experimentation.  But  finally  the  goal  is  reached.  As  for  myself,  I  have  never  at- 
tempted to  aquire  "style".  The  range  of  my  work  is  so  broad  that  I  have  not  attempted 
to  specialize  in  any  one  branch  of  the  photographic  art.  My  negatives  range  from 
the  most  mechanical  of  subjects  to  experiments  in  weird  or  unusual  effects  of  handling 
li({ht.  Photography  is  "light-drawing"  and  whatever  the  nature  of  the  subject,  mechanical 
or  otherwise,  the  problems  of  light  must  be  considered. 

1  or  my  own  particular  purpose  1  prefer  a  small  camera  of  pocket  size.  Much  of  my 
work  being  mngiizinc  and  press  material,  1  have  found  that  a  i%  x  ■^yi  film  camera 
cquipiH'd  with  a  good  lens  of  anastigmatic  quality  is  the  most  suitable. 

An  tin  eX|H.'<.licnt  1  have  found  that  a  meniscus  spectacle  lens  of  about  eight  inches 
focus,  mounted  in  front  of  the  Tessar,  furnishes  a  suitable  means  of  diffusing  the  image. 
It  .'■iviils  ihc  corrt-clions  of  the  fine  lens  and  shortens  the  focus  so  that  the  camera  works 
lit  iin  effctlivc  spi-oJ  o(  approximatcly/j.S.  The  definition  is  not  impaired  to  the  extent 
thjit  II  ^ii-liirnu-d  iniii{;c  is  obtained  if  a  slightly  smaller  area  is  included.  The  light  circle  is 
of  ciiiirM-  less  in  diiimiter  than  that  of  the  anastigmal.  Exposures  by  artificial  light  of 
thrii.-  and  four  M'comis  are  ohtaincd,  and  very  soft  interesting  effects  produced.  The 
fmiil  Icniiih  of  the  ana.'^l igmat  is  35  inches.  When  the  diffusing  lens  is  used  this  is  re- 
iluiiJ  KtahiHit  i.S  inthi's 
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TINTING  MASKS -HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  THEM 

ADDISON  WATERS 

T  IS  surprising  how  few  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  a  tinting 
mask  as  an  aid  to  securing  a  proper  setting  for  a  picture.  A 
beautiful  landscape  can  be  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  the 
tasteful  use  of  such  a  mask,  as  witness  the  case  shown  in  Figure  i , 
in  which  A  sets  forth  the  scene  without  the  use  of  the  mask, 
while  B  shows  the  same  scene  with  a  tinted  border.  Certainly  B 
is  much  more  attracti\e  and  tasteful  than  A,  yet  both  prints 
are  from  the  same  negative  on  the  same  paper.  Children's 
pictures  can  be  given  a  distinctive  setting  which  will  so  enhance 
the T  charm  as  to  draw  favorable  comment  from  the  most  hardened  critic.  And  the 
process  which  docs  this  magic  is  at  your  command  with  very  little  expense. 

Probably  the  a\erage  person  has  an  idea  that  such  a  mask  is  much  too  difticult  to 
construct  for  him  to  attempt,  but  such  is  far  from  the  truth.  It  requires  only  careful 
work,  such  as  all  of  us  are  doing  every  day  in  making  our  regular  prints.  The  measure- 
ments must  be  made  with  great  accuracy  and  the  guides  located  exactly  as  we  explain,  but 
the  work  itself  is  easy. 


Figure  2  Addison  Waters 

To  construct  a  mask  such  as  we  show  in  Figure  2  is  a  simple  matter,  as  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  show.  Collect  the  following  material  and  place  it  on  a  table  where  the  light 
is  good :  one  sheet  of  fine  ground  glass,  6^  x  S}4  inches,  two  or  three  sheets  of  heavy  red  or 
black  masking  paper,  a  tube  of  rubber  cement  and  four  strips  of  thin  cardboard  about  6 
inches  long  by  exactly  K  inch  wide. 

The  first  step  is  to  cut  a  piece  of  masking  paper  to  the  exact  size  of  the  ground  glass : 
viz,  6^  X  83^  inches,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  securing  3 
perfectly  square  comer  at  X.  Now  locate  point  A  i  X  inches  down  from  top  and  i  X  inches 
in  from  right-hand  edge  of  paper.  From  A  lay  off  line  D  parallel  with  the  top  edge  of 
paper  and  3^  inches  long.  Also  from  A  lay  off  line  C  parallel  with  right  hand  edge  of 
paper  and  4^  inches  long.  Now  complete  the  rectangle  by  drawing  the  other  two  sides. 
Take  a  very  sharp  blade,  such  as  an  old  safety  razor  blade,  and  cut  out  along  these  lines. 
This  forms  the  opening  for  the  negative  mask.  Now  take  a  strip  of  the  cardboard  exactly 
J4  inch  wide  by  five  or  six  inches  long,  being  sure  that  the  two  long  sides  are  exactly  parallel 
and  cement  it  along  the  top  edge  of  the  mask  so  that  it  exactly  coincides  with  the  edge. 
Do  the  same  thing  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  mask  with  another  strip.  This  completes 
the  negative  mask. 

Thoroughly  clean  the  ground  glass  and  lay  it  on  the  table  before  you  with  the  ground 
side  uppermost.  Take  another  strip  of  the  cardboard  exactly  the  same  as  used  on  the 
negative  mask  and  cement  it  to  the  ground  glass  at  its  top  edge.  Cement  the  one  remain- 
ing strip  down  the  right  hand  side,  being  sure  that  it  forms  a  true  right  angle  with  the  first 
one.     This  forms  the  guide  comer  for  the  tinting. 

SS3 


Now  turn  the  ground  glass  over  so  that  this  comer  is  at  the  upper  left  hand  corrwr, 
with  the  fmooth  surface  of  the  glass  on  top.  Take  a  piece  of  masking  paper  exactly  b}4  x 
S}4  inches  and  cement  it  to  the  ground  glass  with  the  rubber  cement.  This  should  form  a 
perfect  cover  for  the  ground  glass  if  both  glass  and  paper  have  been  cut  square.  When  the 
cement  has  set,  take  the  completed  negative  mask  and  lay  it  on  top  so  that  the  guide  strips 
are  face  down  in  the  upper  left  comer,  the  same  as  the  ground  glass.  Holding  the  mask 
firmly  so  that  its  edges  are  in  exact  coincidence  with  the  edges  of  the  ground  glass,  mark 
where  each  comer  of  the  opening  comes  on  the  paper  backing  of  the  ground  glass.  Re- 
move the  negative  mask  and  draw  the  connecting  lines  between  the  points  so  located. 
At  this  point  is  the  stumbling  block  where  many  fall.  Do  not  cut  along  these  lines. 
They  are  merely  registration  guide  lines.  Instead,  locate  several  points  exactly  1-16 
inch  inside  each  of  these  lines  and  draw  from  them  a  rectangle  which  will  be  1-8  inch 
narrower  and  1-8  inch  shorter  than  the  first,  but  exactly  centered  within  the  first.  Cut 
along  the  sides  of  this  new  rectangle  with  the  sharp  blade.  Now  the  advantage  of  the 
rubber  cement  comes  in.  Start  at  one  of  the  outside  comers  of  the  ground  glass  and  peel 
the  paper  off.  It  will  strip  off  easily,  leaving  the  rectangle  in  the  center  still  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  glass  as  indicated  in  Figure  4.     This  completes  the  mask. 

To  use.  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  your  negative  under  the  negative  mask  and  place 
a  sheet  of  whatever  printing  paper  you  are  using,  j  x  8  inches  in  size,  over  it  so  that  the 
upper  right  comer  fits  snugly  against  the  guide  strips  on  the  mask.  Expose  the  prc^>cr 
time  for  the  print  and  remo\'c  the  paper.  Now  place  the  paper  on  the  ground  side  of  the 
ground  glass  so  that  the  same  comer  will  fit  apainsi  the  guide  strips  on  the  glass.  Expose 
very  briefly,  as  you  can  determine  by  a  iev  trials,  and  de\elop  the  paper  as  usual. 
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It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  design  can  easily  be  altered  by  pasting  extra  masks  on 
the  ground  glass  and  by  using  masks  of  translucent  paper.  The  variations  are  unlimited 
and  offer  the  individual  a  chance  to  make  his  work  distinctive  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  need  of  cementing  the  mask  to  the  under  side  of  the  glass  may  not  at  first  seem 
apparent,  but  if  you  care  to  try  once  with  it  on  top,  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  find  the 
slight  diffusion  gained  by  our  method  to  be  much  more  pleasant.  The  difference  in 
size  of  the  opening  and  the  center  mask  is  essential  to  secure  proper  registration  and  the 
variation  given  is  correct  for  the  better  grade  of  fine,  thin  ground  glass,  but  for  heavy 
glass  this  distance  will  have  to  be  changed  slightly  by  experiment.  It  makes  a  more 
durable  mask  to  cover  the  center  mask  by  means  of  a  thin  piece  of  clear  glass  placed  over  it 
and  bound  there  by  binding  tape  as  you  would  bind  a  lantern  slide. 


OUR  MOUNTAIN  HOME 

OUR  MOUNTAIN  HOME 

Ample  exposure  on  an  Orthonon  plate  has  yielded 
a  neftative  of  fine  quality  and  the  excellent  cones  and 
grac&ttons  have  been  accurately  reproduced  in  the 
print.  The  result  is  a  picture  of  unusually  high 
technical  merit.  The  subject  is  interesting  and  has 
been  well  handled;  the  mountain  home  is  well  em- 
phasized by  being  placed  in  a  "strong"  position  in 
the  picture  space  and.  at  the: 


e  instead  of  black  and  white.  The  railroad 
track,  though  a  rather  prosaic  object  as  a  rule,  makes 
an  interesting  line  and  in  this  particular  picture, 
adds  considerably  to  the  artistic  interest.  Made  in 
Colorado,  7000  fcet  above  sea  level.  Cycle  Graphic 
camera.  Bausch  and  Lomb  VIIA  Protar,  No.  16. 
10  j-16  inches'  focal  length,  used  at/:ii,  exposure 
^  seccud  on  a  bright,  sunny  day  in  September  at 
10.30  A.  M..  Orthonon  plate,  developed  with  pyro. 
print  on  Azo  D  Hard. 


PRACTICAL  POINTS  ON  BACKGROUND 

The  study  of  backgrounds  is  one  to  which  every 
assistant  should  pay  special  atteniicm.  for  nothing  is 
so  sure  a  sign  of  second-rate  work  as  a  badly-chosen 
backgrourxT  All  first-class  photographers  select  the 
background  with  great  care,  bringing  all  their  judg- 
ment and  artistic  knowledge  into  play.  In  many 
cases  photographers  have  made  a  reputation  and  a 
t«g  business  on  the  use  and  manipulation  of  artistic 
^ckgrounds.  To  reach  the  front  rank  in  profes- 
sional photography  it  is  needful  to  become  expert 
in  fitting  these  accessories  into  their  proper  position 
withrespecttothesitter  and  the  style  of  the  picture. 
To  take  one  background  to  be  as  good  as  atiocher  so 
long  as  it  is  not  cracked  or  the  paint  rubbed  oft  is  an 
entire  mistake.  As  with  clouds  in  a  view,  only  one 
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ground  will  be  most  suitable  for  a  particular  com- 
position. The  choice  and  selection  of  backgrounds 
is  a  fine  art.  depending  on  the  personal  ability  of  the 

phote^rapher  (or  its  success,  aruj  therefore  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  teach  it  to  others.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  lay  down  several  broad  principles,  which 
must  be  modified  to  suit  special  cases.  These 
principles  1  will  cry  to  expound. 

The  subject  and  background  must  always  be  in 
unity.  A  naked  savage  in  the  midst  of  his  natural 
surrourulings  does  not  strike  us  with  a  feeling  of  un- 
fitness. Put  a  top  hat  on  his  head  and  the  cixnposi- 
tion  jars  at  raice.  Such  mistakes  in  artistic  senti- 
ment are  seen  in  photographs  —  a  lady  in  evening 
dress  being  placed  by  the  sad  sea  waves  or  upon  the 
wild  and  lonely  moor;  a  cyclist  in  a  country  lane 
standing  upon  a  carpet,  and  a  man  in  evening  dress 
in  the  midst  of  woods,  with  a  curtain  suspended  from 
the  clouds,  are  a  few  examples  of  a  lack  of  uriity  in 
sentiment.  Such  compositions  are  not  so  corrarcai 
as  they  were.  1  am  glad  to  say.  and  we  rarely  see 
stone  balconies  built  on  carpets,  grass  flourishing 
on  the  seashore,  treesgrowing  in  drawing-rooms,  and 
boats  sailing  on  the  mountain-side  as  we  did  at  one 
time.  These  crude  compositions  have  disappeared 
with  the  growth  of  culture  among  photographers. 
They  are  often  very  tunny,  it  being  a  mystery  how 
any  one  could  have  let  them  pass.  It  is  not  easy 
to  avoid  them  in  studio  practice  without  the  krwwl- 
edge  that  these  mixed  compositions  are  in  bad  taste. 

The  sitter  and  background  must  haniKHiize.  It  is 
wrong  to  have  the  one  simple  and  the  other  compltx. 
For  instance,  we  all  know  the  elaborate  backgrounds 
which  some  photographers  employ  with  their  sitters. 
Pose  a  child  in  a  plain  muslin  dress  against  them,  artd 
the  effect  is  at  once  discordant ;  yet  with  the  richly- 
dressed  society  lady  they  harmonize  well.  The  simply 
dressed  need  a  background  as  simple;  the  more 
complex  the  personal  adornments  the  more  orna- 
mental must  be  the  background. 

A  composition  must  have  s  firw  balance  between 


sitter  and  background.  It  must  not  be  all  sitter 
end  no  background,  nor  all  background,  and. 
puzzle.  "Find  the  sitter."  The  exact  proportion  to 
maintain  is  hard  to  lay  down  by  mie;  it  is  just  one  of 
those  thinp  whi«i  only  a  trained  judgment  can 
decide  while  the  picture  is  being  compcsed.  Very 
few  photograph;  are  well  balanced,  the  cabinet  head, 
as  a  rule,  Hieing  wanting  in  background,  the  three- 
quarter  length  having  too  much.  The  three-quarter 
length  sitting  is  more  often  well  balanced. 

Objects  depicted  in  the  background  must  be  in 
true  proportion  with  the  sitter.  Failure  to  meet  this 
condition  is  common  to  the  majority  of  frfiotographic 
scenic  backgrounds.  Place  the  sitter  where  you 
may.  the  perspective  is  always  false,  and  jnsKad  of 
true  proportion  the  effect  is  unnatural.  I  &o  not 
suppose  that  this  can  ever  be  remedied  completely. 
With  the  painted  background  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  avoid  having  vases  that  appear  as  big  as  bouses. 
roads  that  arc  mere  sheep-walks,  and  castles'  that 
must  be  too  small  for  dolls  to  live  in.  7>ie  same 
applies  to  backgrounds  which  cwicain  no  defihite 
outline;  it  is  not  always  possible  to  place  them  in 
such  a  position  that  the  effect  produced  is  a  real  one. 
Nine  limes  out  of  ten  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a 
background  behind  the  sitter.  What  is  desired  is 
that  the  beckgrourul,  ir\stead  of  being  distinct  from 
the  sitter,  should  be  a  part  of  the  whole  composition. 
This  is  best  seen  when  the  proportion  is  accurate. 

Unity,  harmony,  balance,  and  proportion  are 
often  secured  by  contrast.  Thus  the  strtMigly  lighted 
side  of  a  sitter  may  be  placed  against  the  dark  side  of 
the  background  and  the  dark  side  against  the  light  — 
a  double  contrast  which  gives  a  better  composition 
than  if  the  position  was  reverst^d.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  subject  in  white  posed  against  a  dark  ground. 
When  the  composition  is  mainly  white,  then  a  small 
proportion  of  the  black  gives  a  contrast  which  re- 
stores the  harmony  and  the  balance.  There  is  a 
given  proportion  between  light  and  shadow  in  every 
c(»nposition  from  which  it  takes  a  characteristic 
appearance.  The  Rembrandt  is  mainly  shadow, 
strong  and  vigwous  in  effect.  As  the  prc^wrtion  of 
light  is  increased,  so  the  picture  becomes  more 
delicate;  hence  ladies  and  children  should  be  photo- 
graphed so  that  the  light  predominates,  while  men 
will  bear  a  much  larger  share  of  shadow. 

Our  leading  professionals  are  giving  up  the  sqenic 
background  because  they  have  found  out  that  the 
so-called  "plain"  background  is,  in  reality,  an  ac- 
cessory admitting  of  endless  variations.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  evenly  illuminated  surface  in  a 
photographic  studio,  every  area  being  more  or  less 
shaded.  The  plain  background  may  be  lighted  in 
numberless  ways,  all  of  which  can  be  used  in  por- 
traiture. To  show  the  possibilities  of  a  plain  back- 
ground. I  will  mention  a  few.  Backgrounds  can 
be  lifted 

From  the  top  downward. 

From  the  bottom  upward. 

From  the  left  side. 

From  the  right  side. 

From  the  center  outward. 

From  the  sides  to  center. 

From  the  comers  to  center. 

From  the  top  to  bottom  comer. 

There  are  several  different  >vays  of  lighting  a 
plain  background,  each  one  of  which  can  be  utilized 
to  make  an  effective  picture.  These  may  also  be 
combined  to  form  other  variations;  hence,  skilfully 
used,  the  plain  background  really  consists  of  an 
infinite  number  of  grounds.     This  is  no  theory,  but  a 
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practical  fact,  which  can  be  easily  proved  by  com- 
paring the  backgrounds  of  our  painters  and  pho- 
tographers. No  two  are  exactly  the  same,  and  until 
<xit  has  made  the  comparison  it  would  hardly  be  be- 
lieved how  great  is  the  variation  and  the  possible 
number  of  combinations.  Add  to  this  the  power 
of  irtcreasing  and  diminishing  the  illumiriation  of  a 
plain  background,  and  it  rnay  be  understood  that 
our  best  photographers  can  get  aS  the  effects  they 
want  without  the  aid  of  the  scenic  background. 


VALLEY  FORGE 
According  to  the  academic  standards  of  composi- 
tion, a  picture  should  have  three  definite  planes: 
foregrotnd,  middle  distance  and  distance.  Often 
there  are  only  two.  The  foreground,  as  a  rule,  is  the 
most  important,  and  very  few  really  successful  pic- 
tures are  made  in  which  there  is  not  an  interesting 
foreground.  In  "Valley  Forge."  the  rather  bare 
stretch  of  road  provides  a  foreground  that  is  so  un- 
interesting that  it  would  improve  the  picture  very 
much  tocut  i  t  off.  The  river  and  the  distant  scenery 
are  so  far  off  and  so  devoidofdetail  that  they  donot 
make  very  interesting  material  for  a  picture.  This 
kind  of  view  almost  always  is  disappointing  in  a 
photograph;  it  looks  pretty  in  reality  because  it  is 
enhanced  by  color,  but  something  more  than  color 
isneededtomakeanintcrestingphotograph.  Made 
c»i  a  cloudy  day  at  4  P,  M.  in  April.  slop/:6.3,  ex- 
posure (-15th  second. 


A  GOOD  LONG  FOCUS  LENS,  FOR  HEACJS 
The  front  lens  of  an  old  Petzval  portrait  combina- 
tion will  usually  cover  a  plate  about  twice  the  size 
that  the  doublet  will  cover  and  it  makes  a  useful 
lerxs  when  used  alme. 
Take  off  the  front  hood  and  unscrew  the  front 
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lens.    Then  remove  the  back  combination  which  has 
the  two  separated  lenses,  and  put  the  front  lens  in  its 

Elece.  The  hood  should  be  put  back  in  place  of  the 
lont  combination,  k  will  be  found  that  such  a 
lens  is  an  excellent  one  for  laroe  heads  as  it  is  of 
longer  focal  length  than  the  whole  lens  and  it  gives  a 
»ft  definition  that  is  very  suitable  for  pictorial 
effects. 

AFTER  THE  S-IOWER 
This  is  a  very  well  balanced  little  picture  with  an 
interesting  sky.  It  is  not  very  often  that  we  can 
find  a  combinatirai  of  landscape,  water  and  sky  that 
is  as  harmonious  as  this;  the  riffled  surface  of  the 
water,  the  tumbling  masses  of  clouds  and  the  jagged, 
saw-like  horizon  line  all  tell  e  story  of  disturbance 
and  agitation.  The  exposure  was  timed  correctly 
for  the  sky  and  water  and.  though  the  landscape  por- 
tion of  the  picture  is  therefore  rather  underexpoised. 
there  is  so  little  of  it  that  it  does  not  seriously  detract. 
In  making  an  enlargement  of  this,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  ^dc  the  sky  line  a  little  while  exposing, 
so  that  it  would  be  just  a  little  lighter  in  trane  than 
the  foreground  masses.  We  often  have  to  compro- 
mise on  exposure,  and  the  only  safe  rule  is  to  expose 
for  the  tones  that  are  nxist  desired  In  this  case  the 
sky  is  the  draninating  feature  and  there  fore  the  artist 
timed  his  exposure  to  suit  the  sky.  Made  in  British 
Columbia.  Canada,  with  a  lyi  x  4'A  Graflex, 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Tessar  lens  of  6yi  inches'  focal 
length  used  at/:8.  fair  light  at  4  P.  M.  in  August. 
exposure  i-i  10  second.  Eastman  Graftex  Roll  film 
developed  with  pyro-soda.  printed  on  Velox. 


RED  BROMIDES 

For  the  production  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"red-chalk"  tor«,  the  favorite  formula  has  hitherto 
been  one  requiring  in  its  make-up  a  large  proportion 
of  neutral  potassium  citrate,  a  chemical  not  usually 
Stocked  and  consequently  unhandy  to  obtain  at  any 
time,  now,  in  company  with  most  other  potassium 
salts,  only  to  be  had  at  a  very  enhanced  price.  The 
writer  has  therefore  been  led  to  make  trials  in  other 
directions,  and  is  now  able  to  give  particulars  of  a 
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rtMthod  of   producing   red   tortes  of  a  particularly 

e leasing  nature,  with  sparklir\ghi^ights,  the  print 
cing  free  from  the  dull  and  sunken  aspect  hitherto 
characteristic  of  copper  toning. 

To  those  who  are  COTitemplatingtheproductionof 
red-chalk  pictures  for  the  first  time,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  in  the  case  of  most  subjects,  lartdscapes 
particularly,  the  bromide  print  must  be  exposed  and 
developed  to  such  en  extent  as  would  render  it  use- 
less if  left  in  the  black;  this,  indeed,  is  one  factor 
making  for  the  superiority  of  the  red-chalk  print 
over  one  in  black-and-white  from  the  sarne  negative. 
Granted  that  the  negative  one  is  working  from  is 
robust  and  well  graded,  the  extra  exposure  enables 
the  entire  scale  of  gradation  to  be  recorded  on  the 

Erint.  which  in  the  subsequent  process  of  traiing 
•ses  its  heaviness  and  becomes  a  thing  of  chami. 
The  toning  bath  is  made  by  dissolving. 

Copper  sulphate 10  gr. 

Potass  ferricyanide 1 logr. 

This  produces  a  muddy  greenish  fluid,  to  which  is 
added  sul^iencofa  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  and  leave  the 
solution  of  a  clear,  slightly  greenish  blue.  After 
this  stage  has  been  reached,  another  half  an  ounce  of 
the  ammonium  carbonate  solution  is  added.  The 
ammonia  salt  being  of  a  very  volatile  nature,  the 
quantity  required  will  vary  according  to  its  cor\di- 
tion;  if  fresh,  about  loo  grains  will  be  required,  and 
this  is  represented  by  two  fluid  ounces  of  the  satur- 
ated solution. 

The  brranide  print,  which  has  been  fixed  and 
washed  in  the  usual  way,  is  flowed  with  enough  of 
the  toning  solution  to  cover  it.  and  passes  through  a 
series  of  colors  of  increasing  warmth.  In  the  early 
stages  swne  most  agreeable  purples  are  produced. 
and,  of  course,  the  operation  may  be  arrested  at 
any  moment:  for  red  tones,  however,  the  print  is 
allowed  to  remain  until  action  ceases,  when  ten  min- 
utes' washing  follows.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  a 
slight  pink  tone  pervades  the  highlights,  and  this  is 
removed  by  a  brief  immersion  in 

Liquor  ammonia  (strong) 30  drops 

Water 6  or. 

Used  in  these  proportitois  this  clearing  bath  will 
not  affect  the  density  of  the  print;  used  stronger  it 


THE  FROG  S  VOICE 

will,  so  that  means  of  local  or  general  reduction  are 
at  hand  if  required.  After  another  five  minutes' 
washing  the  print  may  be  laid  out  to  dry. 

The  toning  solution  may  be  used  for  two  prints 
in  immediate  succession;  after  that  it  should  be 
thrown  away.  The  cost  is  trifling  —  about  three 
cents  for  the  five  ounces,  —  Amateur  Photographer. 


James  F.  McKay 

the  same  way  as  a  cood  painter  would  treat  it.  Tech- 
nically, too,  it  is  of  very  high  quality.  Made  with  s 
Cycle  Graphic  camera,  4X  j,  Verito  lens  of  7  Inches' 
focal  length,  used  atj-4.  three-times  filter.  Hammer 
double,  coated  orthochrcmatic  plate,  faint  sun, 
;  P.M.  in  June. exposure  i-t  5th  second,  enlargement 
on  Eastman  Portrait  Bromide,  rough  matt.  Grade  D. 


SULPHIDE  TONING 


workers  believe  that  such  washing  affects  the  tones. 
Four  or  five  minutes  washing  is  sufficient.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  silver  should  be  bleached  thoroughly 
so  that  there  will  be  no  residue  left  in  the  film  which 
will  not  respond  to  the  sulphide. 


THE  FROGS  VOICE 
The  maker  of  this  picture  evidently  has  learned 
one  of  the  important  lessons  in  picture  making: 
namely,  the  value  of  simplicity.  It  is  mainly  the 
simplicity  and  suggestiveness  of  the  picture  that 
makes  it  so  interesting.  It  telis  the  story  largely 
by  suggestion  instcaa  of  by  actual  presentation. 
The  little  fisure  which  forms  the  dominating  point  o 
interest  in  the  picture  is  well  placed  and  the  attitude 
is  extraordinarily  natural  and  canvir>cing.  We  can 
imagine  the  frogs  croaking  and  can  see  in  the  tense 
attitude  the  child's  anxiety  to  locate  the  sound. 
This  is  a  truly  artistic  picture;  it  is  treated  in  just 


It  may  happen  that  after  a  negative  has  been  made 
{at  times  miles  have  been  traveled  tosecure  a  particu- 
lar scene  or  view),  that  through  some  defect  it  is 
found  that  the  negative  muzt  be  "doctored"  or 
"dodged."  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  so  that  a  good 
print  may  be  made  from  it.  One  cause  is  through 
the  plate  being  unevenly  coated,  so  that  the  negative 
is  much  thinner  at  one  end  than  it  is  at  the  other; 
this  has  caused  an  unequal  density,  which  only  be- 
comes visible  upon  development.  Another  cause 
is  due  to  the  developer  having  flowed  unevenly  over 
the  plate,  or  the  plate  having  been  unequally 
covered  with  the  developer  by  some  slight  mishap 
in  the  darkroom,  which  may  have  brought  about 
patches  showing  unequal  development  Trws  it  may 
1;  that  t  e  negative  needs  only  a  little  intensifica- 
tion at  one  end.  where  the  usual -method  of  intensi  fy- 
ing  woukJ  bring  about  more  density  at  the  thick  end 
while  it  was  needed  only  at  the  thin  er^l.  Where 
any  of  the  above  defects  occur  they  can  be  remedied 
in  B  very  simple  way.  Qean  the  back  of  the  nega- 
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tiveVel!  from  dried  water'marks.  or  emulsion  spots. 
and  coat  this  cleaned  part  with  a  varnish  known  as 
matt  varnish,  which  can  be  purchased  ready-made, 
or  it  can  be  made  easily  from  the  formula  given  here. 
If  this  coating  of  a  plate  has  never  been  tried  before. 
practice  upon  cme  or  two  clean  plates.  4  x  ^  will  do; 
draining  the  excess  off  at  one  comer  into  the  bottle 
again.  Wipe  the  excess  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pmte.  then  fan  the  plate  dry  witha  sheet  of  cardboard. 
When  the  varnish  has  become  set,  it  will  possess  all 
the  appearance  of  finely  ground  glass.  The  plate 
should  be  wanned  slight^  to  bring  about  a  fine 
surface,  it  can  then  be  worked  up<»i  in  the  following 
manner.  Take  an  ordinary  leather  or  paper  stump 
the  same  as  those  used  by  crayon  artists,  rub  an 
ordinary  black-lead  pencil  upon  a  strip  of  ground 
glass,  or  apply  a  morsel  of  fine  graphite,  rub  the 
tip  of  the  stump  upon  this,  then  proceed  to  work  xipon 
the  matt  varnished  faceofthe  negative  over  the  part 
or  parts  that  are  less  dense  than  the  rest  of  the 
negative.  This  is  easily  acctxnplished  by  placing 
the  negative  against  a  window,  or  better  still  in  the 
frame  of  a  retouching  desk,  so  that  the  progress  of 
the  work  may  be  seen.  ItwtUsoonbe  observed  that 
the  black-lead  applied  in  this  manner  causes  an 
evening  up  of  the  defective  part  or  parts  of  the 
negative,  and  being  done  upon  the  back  of  the  nega- 
tive irxstead  of  the  front,  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
aids  in  producing  the  necessarv  effect  without  any  de- 
cided edge  showing  where  the  correction  has  been 
made.  Whenever  it  happens  that  the  negative  is  a 
little  thin,  and  the  sky  becomes  printed  so  deep  that 
it  mars  the  other  good  qualities  of  the  negative,  the 
ground  glass  vamish.  as  it  is  frequently  called,  serves 
an  excellent  purpose,  by  enabling  anyone  to  make 
up  a  clouded  sky:  with  a  little  care  the  clouds  can  be 
worked  upon  the  negative  to  suit  the  operator.  01 
better  still,  to  represent  natural  clouds  to  suit  the 
scene  or  vieW.  Again,  in  this  instance  it  will  be 
found  that  the  thickness  of  the  glass  aids  in  giving 
just  that  softness   and   cloud   effect   produced   by 


stead  of  purchasing  it,  a  vamish  that  is  equal  in 
quality  to  any  that  is  made  commercially,  the 
formula  given  will  meet  every  requirement.  A 
clean  ten-ounce  bottle,  well  dried,  should  be  used  in 

Sulphuric  ether 4  oz. 

Benzol  i;^  or. 

Gum  sandarac 180  gr. 

Gum  mastic. .... 40 gr. 

The  bottle  and  its  contents  must  be  shaken 
occasionally  until  the  gums  are  dissolved:  when 
dissolved  the  vamish  must  be  filtered  to  rid  it  of 
small  chips  and  possibly  insects.  This  vamish 
will  give  a  very  fine  grain  upon  the  negative;  a 
coarser  grain  can  be  made  by  the  further  addition  of 
benzol.  The  right  quantity  to  cover  the  plate  will 
so(»i  be  acquired  by  practice.  Should  some  of  it 
flow  over  the  faceofthe  negative,  this  can  be  easily 
removed  by  moistening  a  pellet  of  absorbent  cotton 
in  a  mixture  of  benzol  and  ether,  or  benzol  alone. 

The  application  of  matt  vamish  to  a  portrait 
negative  will  oftcntirres  give  several  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  it  causes  perfect  diffusicn  of  li^t, 
thus  producing  beautiful  prints  no  matter  whether 
the  paper  used  be  print-out  or  a  developing  paper. 
This  diffusion  of  light  brings  about  a  aelicacy  not 
obtainable  when  the  prints  are  made  from  the  bare 
negative,  if  the  shaded  side  of  a  face  prints  too 
dark,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  a  faint  coating 
of  graphite  over  that  part  with  the  stump. 

In  the  case  of  groups  taken  on  very  bright  days, 
especially  out-of-doors,  the  shaded  sides  of  the 
faces  are  decidedly  improved  by  this  simple  method 
of  treatment. 

In  fact,  as  far  as  local  intensification  is  ctmcerned. 
this  is  one  of  the  easiest,  most  simple  and  effective 
ways  of  obtaining  good  results,  without  in  the  least 
devee  injuring  the  negative. 

This  plan  is  far  better  than  dabbing  color  upon 
the  back  of  the  negative  to  lighten  up  the  shadows. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  obtaining  a  sharp,  decided 
line  showing  the  "doctoring, "even  if  prints  are  made 
in  direct  siailight,  as  would  be  the  case  if  a  color 
worked-up  negative  was  used.  Working  up  a  nega- 
tive as  described  is  better  than  working  upon  tissue 
paperstuck  upon  the  printing  frame.  No  amount  of 
shifting  the  position  of  the  negative  will  cause  either 
a  false  light  or  shade,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a 
fixed-up  "dodging"  upon  tissue  paper. 

Simplicity,  case  of  working,  and  highly  satisfac- 
tory results  can  always  be  secured  by  the  above  plan 
of '  doctoring"  up  the  negative. 


A  HELP  IN  FINE  FOCUSING 
When  you  hold  a  focusing  magnifier  over  the 
ground  gfass  image  at  varying  distances,  you  are 
never  quite  sure  of  the  sharpness.  It  is  a  goisd  plan 
to  make  a  mark  on  the  ground  side  of  the  glass  and 
then  focus  so  that  the  image  and  the  mark  are  both 
sharpat  the  same  time.  Thebcst  way  to  preserve  the 
rriark  is  to  cement  a  microscope  cover  glass  over  it 
with  Canada  balsam. 


If  the  operator  wishes  to  make  his  o 


nish 


A  KEG  PARTY 
He  certainly  looks  happy  and  appears  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  fun.  though  there  is  just  a 
tinge  of  apprehcnsiwi  in  his  smile.  He  hopes  the 
photographer  will  hurry  up  and  get  the  picture  be- 
cause ne  is  wondering  Just  how  long  he  will  be  able 


INnBRESTED 

to  stand  it.  Technically  this  is  an  entirely  successful 
snapshot,  the  textures  of  the  wood  and  metal  and 
the  flesh  tones  in  the  child's  face  are  beautifully  ren- 
dered, and  the  background  is  cleverly  subordinated. 
Made  withaConley  4X  j  camera,  fitted  with  a  Citar 
Anastigmat  lens  of  6^  inches'  focal  length,  stopped 
down  to/;8.  exposure  i-$ath  second,  brif^t  light  at 
noon  in  September,  St^vlard  Orthontxi  plate  de- 
vebped  with  pyro-soda.  print  on  Aio.  grade  E,  hard. 


QUOTE  THE  SERIAL  NUMBER 
If  you  are  ordering  a  ray  filter,  a  lens  cap  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort  that  has  to  fit  a  lens,  it  is  wise  to 
specify  the  serial  number.  The  same  lens  may  be 
mounted  in  several  different  ways  according  to  the 
shutter  it  is  interxJed  to  fit  or  the  camera  it  is  to  be 
used  on.  The  manufacturerscanru3t  always  tell  the 
size  for  fittinss  unless  you  specify  the  cell  diameter, 
but  the  serialnumber  records  which  are  Itept  are  the 
surest  way  of  all.  This  is  of  particular  importance 
when  ordering  extra  flanges.  We  know  of  one  s  x  7 
lens  thathasfive  different  types  of  mounting.  When 
ordering  a  flange,  you  should  always  specify  the  diam- 
eter c»i  the  threads,  to  save  confusion.  Don't  blame 
the  manufacturer  if  he  guesses  wrong  at  times. 


INTERESTED 


Though  this  picture,  possibly,  is  a  little  conven- 
tional, there  are  several  points  that  make  it  evident 
that  the  maker  of  it  gave  cwisiderable  thought  to 
its  arrangement.     The  concentration  of  the  inter- 


but  the  posing  and  lighting  a 
excellent.  The  doll,  looking  right  into  the  camera 
while  all  the  children  are  intensely  interested  in 
something  else,  is  a  clever  touch.  Technically  the 
picture  is  very  good,  though  we  would  prefer  a  print 
with  just  a  little  less  "snap"  and  a  little  moreaetai 
in  the  highlights.  Made  with  a  ^  x  7  view  camera, 
GoerzDagor  lerisof  8K  inches'  focal  length,  stopped 
to/ni.half  second  exposure  on  a  bright aftemoonat 
J  P.  M.  in  May,  Standard  Polychrome  plate  de- 
veloped with  pyro-metol.  and  print  on  Azo  Hard. 


MOUNTING  ON  LINEN 
Prints  that  are  lo  receive  a  lot  of  handling,  such 
as  photographs  of  samples  carried  by  traveling  sales- 
men, may  be  rendered  durable  without  adding  very 
much  to  their  bulk  or  lessening  their  flexibility  if 
they  are  mounted  (x\  linen.  The  best  srade  to  use 
is  the  kind  that  is  used  for  making  roller  curtains. 
One  photographer  found  that  this  cloth  contains  a 
sticky  substance  in  the  sizing  which  would  act  as  a 
paste  when  the  shade  cloth  was  moistened.  Muslin 
of  fitie  weave  is  very  suitable  and  can  be  attached  to 
the  print  by  means  of  starch  paste.  The  best  re- 
sults.are  obtained  by  squeegeeing  the.prints  on  to  a 
ferrotype  plate  and  mounting  the  muslin  cm  the  back 
of  the  print.  It  will  strip  off  when  dry  and  the  paste 
that  may  get  on  to  the  ferrotype  plate  will  do  no 
harm  but  will  come  right  off  as  soon  as  it  is  dry. 
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NEMASKET  RIVER 

This  is  the  kind  of  subject  that  is  exceedingly 
attractive  in  nature  but  often  makes  a  very  disap- 
pointing picture  when  photographed,  [t  depends 
for  its  beauty  so  much  on  color  that  the  loss  of  this 
often  robs  the  picture  of  all  interest.  However,  if 
the  photographer  can  translate  the  colors  of  nature 
into  shades  end  gradations  of  tone  that  are  so  true 
that  theysuggestcolor.  he  will  have  retained  muchof 
the  beauty  and  he  will  be  able  to  make  his  photo- 
graph attractive.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of 
orthochromatic  plates  and  filters,  and  by  accuracy 
and  ski  II  in  exposure  and  development.  Irie  varying 
shades  in  grass  aruJ  foliage,  the  color  of  the  sky  and 
of  its  reflection  in  the  quite  waters  are  all  adequately 
sug^ted  in  Mr.  Westgate's  photograph  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  picture  from  being  uninter- 
esting. Its  success  is  due  almost  entirely  to  its 
well  rendered  tones.  Made  at  Middleboro.  Mass. 
with  a  No.  1  Special  Kodak,  lyi,  x  j^,  fitted  with 
Zeiss  Kodak  lens  of  4?^  inches'  focal  length,  stop 
/:ii,  ten-times  filter,  sun  shining  ihrouah  clouds, 
exposure  1  second.  Kodak  N.  C.  film  developed  with 
M.  Q..  enlargement  on  Cyko  Plat  from  part  of  the 
negative. 


THE  DARKROOM  LAMP 

If  you  use  an  electric  incandescent  bulb  in  your 
darkroom  lamp,  the  best  bulb  to  use  is  the  old  style, 
carbon  filament  type  which  is  high  in  red  rays.  If 
post  office  paper  is  used  to  filter  the  light,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  post  office  paper  is  by  no  means 
everlasting  and  that  it  changes  color  by  continued 
exposure  to  heat  and  light.     Do  not  trust  the  ruby 
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globes  sold  by  photographic  dealers  too  implicitly- 
all  ruby  globus  are  not  photographically  safe.  If 
the  globe  is  one  that  is  "dipped."  It  is  a  pood  plan 
to  cover  the  tip  with  a  piece  of  surgeon  s  tape  as 
the  tip  acts  as  a  condenser  and  passes  quite  a  lot  of 
white  light. 


THE  DAPPLED  GREYS 

In  photographing  persons  or  animals  In  motion, 
there  are  always  two  distinct  phases  of  motion  to  be 
considered;  the  movement  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
and  the  niovement  of  parts  of  the  body.  If  we  want 
to  photograph  a  man  walking,  we  shall  find  that  a 
comparatively  slow  exposure  of  about  i-ijth  of  a 
second  will  be  fast  enough  to  stop  the  general  for- 
ward motion  of  the  man.  but  the  feet,  except  at  the 
instant  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  each  step,  have  to 
travel  twice  as  far  and  therefore  have  to  move  twice 
as  fast  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 
So  it  is  quite  likely  that  an  exposure  fast  enough  to 
stop  the  general  forward  motion  of  the  body,  which 
would  not  be  more  than  4  or  i  miles  an  hour,  would 
not  be  fast  enough  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  (eet, 
which  is_twice  as  fast  as  the  general  forward  r 
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. .  .  -legged  animals  and  the  chances  of  getting 
blurred  hoofs  are  doubled.  This  is  the  reasrai  why 
there  are  blurred  parts  in  Miss  Hitchcock's  picture 
of  the  "Dappled  Greys."  The  exposure  was  i-ijth 
second,  and  this  was  fast  enough  to  stop  the  general 
forward  motion  of  the  group,  but  not  fast  enough  to 
deal  with  the  more  rapid  movement  of  the  horses' 
hoofs.  "Those  who  have  done  much  speed  work 
with  a  Graflcx  camera  will  have  discovered  that  there 


THE  DAPPLED  GREYS 


Margaret  S.  Hitchcock 


are  times  when  a  compromise  is  necessary  and  when 
blurred  feet  or  wheels  are  better  than  total  failure 
through  underexposure.  The  advantage  of  using  a 
Icnig-focus  lens  isapparent  in  the  pleasing  pergiectivc 
in  this  picture  which,  in  spite  of  the  sli^t  blurring 
in  parts,  is  remarkably  successful.  Made  with  a 
J  X  7  Seneca  camera.  Rapid  Symmetrical  lens  of 
:6^  inches*  focal  length,  stc^  0.  S.  8,  good  light, 
bri^t  sun  with  clouds,  at  q  A.  M.  in  May.  exposun 


through  with  a  splash.  Of  course  you  can  refilter 
this  liquid,  but  if  you  put  the  cotton  in  rightly,  you 
will  avoid  the  fonmaiion  of  bubbles  in  the  filtrate. 
A  funnel  works  better  if  the  stem  is  cut  diagonally, 
especially  in  filtering,  as  the  liquids  pull  through 


Those  who  have  used  glass  stoppered  bottles  for 
the  alkali  solutions  of  developers  have  probably 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  removing  the  stop- 
pers from  the  bottles.    Glass  is  attacked  oy  alkaline 


1,  especially  on  a  ground  surface.  You  Ci 
very  easily  avoid  all  troubfe  of  this  sort  by  putting, 
little  vaseline  on  the  stt^per,  but  it  is  better  to  use 


rubber  stoppered  bottle  for  such  solutions.  With 
wide-mouthed  bottles  holding  caustic  soda  or  any 
chemical  that  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air,  a  waxed  cork  is  necessary.  Waxed 
paper  wrapped  around  the  cork  is  almost  as  good. 
A  little  vaseline  on  the  bottle  will  make  such  a 
stopper  practically  air  tight. 


When  making  up  developers,  always  filter  the 


FILMS  AND  DAMP  WEATHER 
When  you  work  film  F>acks  in  damp  climates  or 
along  the  seashore,  don't  leave  the  camera orpacks 
exposed  to  dampness.  Don't  leave  your  camera  out 
on  theveranda  ondampnightsat  theshore.  If  your 
packslaterstick  and  don't  pull,  you  have  yourself  to 
blame.  With  moderate  care  in  protecting  film  packs 
you  will  have  no  troubles.  With  roll  film  cameras, 
damp  weather  will  cause  the  film  which  happens  to 
be  in  place  over  exposure  aperture  to  buckle  and 
warp,  so  that  on  large  apertures  you  may  have 
patches  out  of  focus,  or  if  depth  of  lens  is  sunkient, 

Su  may  have  distortion  effects.  Buckled  films  can 
spotted,  as  the  margins  of  exposure  may  be  wavy 
instead  of  straight  lines  (»rresponding  to  the 
rectangular  aperture  of  the  camera  beck. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INK 
A  good  reliable  ink  for  writing  on  photographs. 

which  may  interest  some  readers,  can  be  made  up 

with  the  following  chemicals,  thus: 

Potassium  iodide lo  parts 

Iodine i  part 

Cum  arable i  part 

Water  jo  parts 

The  resulting  ink  will  produce  white  lines  on  the 

background  of  the  photograph. 
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F  NUMBERS 

The  photographic  worker,  cither  amateur  or 
professional,  who  is  at  all  interested  in  lenses 
may.  I  think,  be  assumed  to  have  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  the  numbers  (/  numbers)  which 
denote  the  rapidity  or  "speed'*  of  the  lens.  Never- 
theless, I  have  come  across  plenty  of  workers  of 
eminence,  both  in  the  amateur  and  professional 
field,  who  could  not  say  for  the  life  of  .them  at  what 
aperture  a  lens  was  being  used,  and  did  not  think 
it  necessary  that  they  should  have  such  knowledge 
of  a  lens's  "sp)eed."  I  am  not  saying  that  their 
work  suflfered  on  that  account,  but  that  was  prob- 
ably because  they  were  constantly  using  the  same 
lens  at  the  the  same  aperture,  and  thus  eliminated 
speed  from  the  varying  factors  which  govern  ex- 
posure. However,  it  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  as  a 
general  rule  that  one  should  know  with  fair  accuracy 
what  are  the /numbers  of  an  objective,  and  as  many 
old  lenses  which  one  may  pick  up  for  a  few  shillings 
second-hand  are  not  marked  at  all  with  the  dia- 
phragm apertures,  or  often  are  marked  with  numbers 
which  will  mislead  the  present-day  user  of  exposure 
tables  and  meters.  I  make  no  apology  for  devoting 
one  chapter  of  this  series  to  the  subject. 

The  /  number  of  a  lens,  such  as  is  marked  on 
lenses  of  the  present  time,  is  a  ratio  or  quotient. 
It  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  divided  by  the  di- 
ameter of  the  diaphragm  aperture;  in  other  words, 
the  number  of  times  the  diameter  of  the  stop  will 
"go  into"  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  For  example, 
a  lens  of  i6  ins.  focal  length  with  a  diaphragm  aper- 
ure  of  y4  inch  has  an  /  number  of /:3i.  Therefore, 
to  find  the  working  aperture  of  a  single  lens,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  know  the  focal  length  and  to  divide 
this  by  the  diameter  of  the  largest  stop,  repeating 
the  process  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  diaphragms. 

For  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  diaphragm,  a 
convenient  plan  is  to  cut  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
stiff  paper,  or  soft  card,  of  such  taper  form  that  the 
point  will  pass  through  the  smallest  diaphragm  but 
the  thick  end  will  not  go  through  the  largest.  The 
card  should  be  of  such  narrow  angle  that  the  length 
which  fulfils  these  conditions  is  about  5  or  6  inches. 
Then,  in  order  to  find  the  diameter  of  each  stop,  push 
the  paper  wedge  into  the  stop,  and  with  a  finely 
pointed  perKil  make  a  tiny  mark  on  each  side  of  it 
where  the  edge  of  the  stop  touches  the  paper.  By 
then  setting  a  rule  across  the  wedge,  with  its  gradu- 
ated edge  touching  these  two  marks,  you  can  measure 
the  diameter  of  the  stop  with  as  much  accuracy  as  is 
necessary  for  practical  work.  As  I  have  said,  the 
focal  length  divided  by  this  measurement  gives  the 
f  number  or  working  aperture. 

The  above  rule  is  correct  only  for  single  lenses,  and 
CMily  for  them  when  the  diaphragm  is  in  front  of  the 
lens.  For  single  lenses  which  are  used,  as  they  are  in 
rare  cases,  with  the  diaphragm  behind  the  lens,  and 
also  for  all  double  lenses  where  the  diaphragm  lies 
between  the  two  components,  the  method  of  measur- 
ing the  working  aperture  which  has  just  been  stated 
is  not  exactly  correct.  TTiis  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  front  lens  causes  a  certain  convergence  of  the 
bundle  of  rays  which,  passing  through  it,  fall  upon 
the  diaphragm,  and  therefore  this  latter  is  not  the 
actual  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  plate,  but  an 
imaginary  aperture  which  is  slightly  larger.  For 
practical  purposes  the  difference  is  not  enough  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  to  make  any  difference  in  practical 
work,  but  there  is  a  very  simple  method  of  deter- 
mining the  exact  diaphragm  aperture  which  must 
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be  used  in  finding  the  /  number  of  a  doublet  lens. 
It  is  as  follows:  Set  up  the  camera  with  the  lens 
fixed  to  it  in  the  ordinary  way  and  focus  upon  some 
distant  object ;  in  other  words,  set  the  camera  at  the 
focus  for  infinity.  Then  remove  the  focusing  screen 
and  insert  in  its  place  a  piece  of  opaque  card,  with  a 
needlehole  about  in  the  center  of  it.  The  readiest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  cut  the  card  the  size  of  the  plate 
which  the  camera  takes,  and  to  insert  it  in  the 
dark-slide,  placing  the  latter  in  its  usual  position 
and  pulling  out  both  the  shutters.  If  the  camera  is 
fitted  with  single  metal  slides  or  is  a  film  camera,  it 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  fix  the  pieces  of  card  in 
the  position  previously  occupied  by  the  focusing 
screen.  Then  take  the  camera  into  the  dark-room 
and  fit  into  the  lens  cap  a  disk  of  bromide  paper, 
placing  the  cap  upon  the  lens,  with  the  sensitive 
surface  of  the  pap)er  facing  the  front  glass.  An  inch  or 
two  of  magnesium  ribbon  is  now  burnt  an  inch  or  so 
away  from  the  card  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  when, 
on  developing  the  disk  of  bromide  paper,  a  dark 
circular  patch  will  be  obtained  which  is  the  diameter 
which  must  be  used  for  arriving  at  the  real  /number 
in  the  way  already  described,  namely,  by  dividing 
the  focal  length  by  the  diameter.  Instead  of  ex- 
posing bromide  paper,  the  needlehole  can  be  pointed 
to  a  bright  sky  and  a  piece  of  ground  glass  pressed 
against  the  hood  of  the  lens.  The  image  of  the  real 
diaphragm  can  then  be  seen  and  measured,  but  the 
plan  of  exposing  a  piece  of  bromide  paper  is  much  the 
more  convenient.  It  should  be  said  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  camera  must  not  be  altered  between  focus- 
ing upon  the  distant  object  and  the  exposure  of  the 
bromide  paper  disk  in  the  dark-room. 

So  much  for  the  method  of  finding  the  true /num- 
ber of  a  lens.  I  now  pass  to  say.  something  on  the 
various  series  of  /  numbers  which  are  used  at  the 
present  time  and  have  been  employed  in  the  past. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  customary  to  provide  lenses 
with  a  series  of  diaphragm  apertures  (usually  by 
means  of  an  iris  diaphragm),  each  of  which  requires 
double  the  exposure  of  the  preceding  diaphragm. 
Thus,  /:i6  requires  double  the  exposure  of  /  1 1 13. 
and  the  latter  double  the  exposure  of /:8.  The  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  the  maximum  aperture  of  modem 
lenses  which  work  at  apertures  greater  than  /:8. 
The  /  number  which  requires  an  exposure  of  half /:8 
is  /:5.6  while  /:4  requires  half  the  exposure  for  this 
latter,  or  one-quarter  of  that  required  at  /:8.  But 
generally  lens  makers,  quite  naturally,  make  the 
lens  with  the  largest  aperture  at  which  it  will  work, 
and  usually  introduce  an  aperture  intermediate  be- 
tween this  and  /:8.  Thus,  many  large  aperture 
anastigmats  are  marked  with  the  /:4.5  aperture, 
with/:6,  and  then  with  the  series  upon  the  plan  just 
mentioned  beginning  with  /:8. 

This  arrangement  is  one  which,  I  think,  perfectly 
fulfils  all  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  photo- 
graphic worker,  but  in  the  past,  other  systems  of 
marking  lens  diaphragms  have  been  devised.  Most 
of  these  are  obsolete  and  survive  only  on  old  lenses, 
such  as  one  purchases  second-hand.  Only  one  is 
still  used  for  the  marking  of  lenses  made  at  the 
present  time.  TTiis  is  the  "Uniform  System*'  de- 
vised years  ago  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
known  by  the  initials  "U.  S.,"  and  practically  limited 
at  the  present  time  to  lenses  made  in  America,  or 
fitted  to  cameras  of  American  make,  a  fact  which 
is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  belief  sometimes  held 
that  "U.  S."  signifies  "United  States."  The  object 
of  the  "Uniform  System"  was  to  afford  a  ready  means 


of  calculating  the  exposure  with  any  stop  when  that 
at  any  other  was  known.  Hence  f'A  was  taken  as  a 
standard  aperture  and  called  No.  i .  it  being  recognized 
that  this  working  aperture  is  the  largest  which  can 
be  used  in  ordinary  work.  The  stop  requiring 
double  the  expx)sure  was  called  No.  2.  and  is  f '.%.(>. 
Similarly.  No.  4  is /:8.  and  No.  8/:ii.3. 

Opticians  in  the  past  have,  however,  adopted 
other  methods  similar  in  plan  and  intention  to  that 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  but  starting 
with  a  different  aperture,  as  the  one  to  be  called 
No.  I .  Thus,  the  International  Congress  at  Paris  in 
i88q  chose  as  the  standard  diaphragm  one  of /:io 
aperture,  devising  the  other  numbers  of  the  series  so 
that  each  stop  required  double  the  exposure  of  that 
preceding  it.  According  to  this  system,  therefore, 
No.  2  is  7*  14  and  No.  a  isfiio  while  the  lenses  were 
marked  as  y^,  }i,  and  ]/{,  for  stops  requiring  one- 
half,  one-quarter,  and  one-eighth  the  e}qx)5ure  at 
/:io.  Many  lenses  of  Continental  make  arc  still  to 
be  found  with  the  diaphragms  marked  according  to 
the  system. 

A  further  system  was  used  for  some  time  by  the 
firm  of  Dallmeyer,  according  to  which  the  stop 
marked  No.  i  was  c»ie  of  aperture  not/:  10  but/:  10 
=  (/:3. 1 6),  the  succeeding  numbers  being  devised  to 
require,  each,  double  the  exposure  of  the  preceding. 
TTius  No.  2  \sf\4.7.  No.  4  is/:6.32,  and  so  on,  but  it 
is  at  least  twenty  years  since  any  Dallmeyer  lenses 
have  been  marked  in  accordance  with  this  system. 
Two  Continental  makers  did  also  for  some  time 
mark  their  lenses  according  to  the  Dallmeyer  stan- 
dard of /:3.i6,  but  choosing  other  stops,  which  they 
designated  by  numbers  representing  the  number  of 
times  of  exposure  required  as  compared  with /:3. 16. 
It  may  be  that  lenses  by  these  makers  (Goerz  and 
Voigtl^der)  are  still  to  be  found  with  markings 
according  to  this  system,  although  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  ever  come  across  any. 

TTien  another  system  of  marking  with  numbers 
which  expressed  the  relative  exposures  reouired 
was  introduced  some  years  ago  by  Zeiss,  and,  like 
the  numbers  of  other  Continental  makers,  has  long 
been  abandoned.  According  to  this  system  the 
stop  marked  No.  i  was,  in  the  first  instarKC.  /:ioo. 
A  stop  requiring  one-half  this  exposure  was  marked 
No.  2,  and  is/:/!;  one  requiring  one-fourth  the 
exposure  was  No.  4  U'.$o).  Lenses  marked  in  this 
way  can  readily  be  identified  with  the  system  from 
the  fact  that  the  smaller  diaphragms  have  the  smaller 
numbers,  while  with  all  other  systems  it  is  the  other 
way  about.  Subsequently,  Messrs.  Zeiss  adopted 
f:$o  as  the  No.  i  diaphragm.  No.  2  then  becoming 
/:36,  and  so  on. 

This  brief  synopsis  of  the  various  systems  which 
have  been  employed  covers  all  the  lenses  which  are 
likely  to  come  into  photographers'  hands  at  the 
present  day.  One  other  system  may  perhaps  be 
mentioned,  as  it  is  still  in  use  by  the  25Biss  firm  and 
may  mislead  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it. 
In  the  case  of  convertible  lenses  the  diaphragms  are 
marked  with  the  actual  diameters  in  millimeters,  so 
that  the  photographer  must  find  out  for  himself  the 
/number  when  using  the  lens  by  itself  or  in  combina- 
tion with  another.  —  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

A  USE  FOR  LENS  CAPS 

In  the  old  days  the  lens  cap  was  often  used  in- 
stead of  a  shutter  as  a  means  of  exposing  the  plate. 
Even  in  outdoor  work  the  cap  was  often  used  and 
some  of  the  old  timers  were  so  proficient  in  snapping 


the  lens  cap  off  and  on  acain  that  they  could  give  as 
short  an  exposure  as  about  one  fifth  of  a  second 
with  a  cap.  Nowadays  a  cap  is  very  rarely  used  in 
this  way  except,  possibly,  by  a  few  of  the  older  por- 
trait photographers  who  still  cling  to  old  habits,  but, 
all  the  same,  a  cap  is  very  useful  as  a  protector  of  the 
lens  from  dust  and  dirt  and  when  lenses  are  put 
away,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a  snugly  fitting 
cap  at  each  end. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT 

How  to  get  the  people  interested  in  your  studio 
and  your  pictures  is  the  one  thing  you  must  do. 
Other  men.  who  have  been  long  in  the  business,  have 
tried  all  the  schemes  listed  in  the  catalogue  and 
they  have  leamed  that  what  will  tempt  the  people  at 
one  time  will  fail  in  arK>ther.  In  order  to  get  the 
people  into  your  studio  it  is  necessary  to  study 
them.  Reduction  in  price  will  bring  in  one  class  of 
people;  invitation  to  an  opening  and  a  big  bowl  of 
punch  might  bring  in  another  class.  Of  course, 
there  is  always  a  larger  interest  in  a  new  studio  than 
in  an  old  one.  It  is  always  much  easier  to  get  the 
people  in  a  small  city  into  your  studio  than  it  is  in  a 
large  one.  The  question  is  how  to  get  them  there, 
and  each  town  and  each  city  must  be  studied  sepa- 
rately until  the  right  way  is  found,  then  work  this  as 
kxig  as  it  will  work  and  then  go  after  them  in  another 
way. 

Once  in  the  studio,  the  rest  is  easy  if  you  are  the 
salesman,  or  have  a  Salesman  who  understands  the 
people.  One  of  the  arguments  which  can  be  used,  if 
carefully  handled,  is  to  convirKC  the  patrons  that  they 
have  a  large  number  of  friends  who  would  be  pleased 
with  pictures  of  them.  There  is  bom  in  everyone 
just  a  little  admiration  of  themselves,  and  they  like  to 
see  themselves  on  paper  and  send  this  to  thei  r  f  rierxls. 
and  very  few  object  if  the  photographer  succeeds  in 
making  the  picture  a  little  better  tnan  the  original. 

Whatever  you  do  to  induce  customers  to  your 
studio,  always  give  them  more  than  you  have  ad- 
vertised, in  one  way  or  another.  ConvirKe  them 
that  they  have  received  more  than  their  money's 
worth  and  they  will  come  again. 

One  of  the  best  ways  we  know  of  to  secure  patrons 
and  to  get  people  you  are  looking  after  into  your 
studio  is  to  have  as  fine  a  reception-room  as  you  pos- 
sibly can.  with  the  best  photographs  that  you  can 
make  on  the  walls.  Redecorate  it.  repaint  it.  clean 
it  and  put  up  new  pictures,  and  then  write  out 
personal  letters  asking  Mrs.  So-and-So  to  visit  your 
studio  on  a  certain  afternoon  at  a  certain  time.  On 
that  same  afternoon  invite  several  other  ladies  whom 
you  know  to  be  her  frierxls.  so  that  when  they  meet 
they  can  have  a  social  chat  together,  and  they  get  the 
idea  conveyed  to  them  that  the  other  is  your  cus- 
tomer and  if  you  can  make  pictures  good  enough  for 
them  they  are  good  enough  for  anyone.  Then  get 
arK>ther  lot  in  the  next  afternoon  or  the  next  week, 
always  taking  care  to  invite  on  the  same  day.  specify- 
ing the  hour,  those  ladies  whom  you  know  are  very 
friendly  with  each  other.  —  Ohio  Photo  Neufs, 


Air  space  lenses  are  not  necessarily  unsymmetrical. 
They  may  be  symmetrical  as  well,  just  as  cemented 
lenses  may  be  of  both  types.  When  a  lens  has  front 
and  back  elements  of  the  same  focus,  and  also  of  the 
same  optical  construction,  it  is  symmetrical,  and 
when  focus  is  dissimilar,  although  type  of  construc- 
tion is  same,  we  call  them  semi-symmetricals. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REVIEW 

E.J.Wall.  F.C.S.,F.R.P.S. 

Retouching  Mediums.   —  The   following  are 
given  as  good  retouching  mediums: 

Gumcummar 40gr. 

Canada  balsam H  drachm 

Turpentine 4< 


-ioi. 


Or: 

ComnMn  resin 

Turpentine joi. 

The  gums  should  be  crushed  and  ifa  mortar  and 
pestle  are  not  handy,  wrap  them  in  a  piece  of  stout 
paper,  fold  ingchis  over  several  times,  and  pound  with 
a  hammer.  The  solutions  should  be  filtered  throu^ 
absorbent  cottcn  before  use.     {BuU.  Phot.,  iqti.28. 

Other  formulas  are  also  given.  Crystal  varnish  is 
said  to  be  an  ammonia  varnish  (xxitalning  shellac, 
which  can  also  be  made  with: 

Ammonia-alcohol j>^  oz. 

Shellac iio     gr. 

Ammonifl-alcohol  is  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  al- 
(»hol.  The  mixture  should  be  heated.  A  good 
cold  varnish  is  made  with: 

Amber f  drachm 

Ether ii  oi. 

Acetone 8  oz. 

Chlorofomi J  drachms 

Prolonged  digestion  is  required  to  dissolve  the 
gums,  which  slwuld  be  powdered.    Another  good 

Gum  dammar     lio  gr. 

Alcdioi J  drachms 

Benzol >     i 

A  collodion  vamish  can  be  made  with: 

Pyroxylin 40 

Acetone ji 

then  adding: 

Amyl  acetace 64 

Benzol 64    -- 

Thefoilowingis  also  said  to  be  on  improvement 

those  on  the  market: 

Gumsandarac -^yi 

Beniol I J 

Acetone 16 

Alcohol 8  __ 

After  solution  filter  through  paper.    (,BuU  Phot.. 

iqi:.28.  \a).     Crystal  vamish,  in  England  at  least. 

always  means  a  dammar-benzol  vamish  and  is  used 

for  lantern  slides  and  autochrome  plates.    The  collo- 

ditwi  vamish  given  is  ridiculously  weak,  torthe  ratio 
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ofpyroxylintosolventals  I  :iqxo.  A  good  formula 
is: 

Pyroxylin qogr. 

Acetone "Koz- 

Amyl  acetate ..i}4ta. 

BenK)l lyitxL. 

Or  a  ratio  of  about  1  :ii.  This  is  given  in  Ciu- 
itU's  Cyclopedia  iqi  1 ,  q<S.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ratio  of  the  solvents  is  the  seme.  The  final  formula 
is  merely  a  modification  of  one  given  by  Valenta 
(Phot.Korr..  ieqj.4«,  111;  Jahrbuth,  iBgj.  lOf )  and 
the  correct  formula  Is: 

Gumsandarac 100 g    400Z.  i70gr 

Benid 400  ccm  16  oz. 

Acetone 400  ccm  :6  oz. 

Absolute  alcohol 100  ccm  8az. 

Solution  can  be  effected  by  careful  heating  on  a 
water  bath. 

Chlokamine  T  as  a  Hypo  Eliminator.  —  The 
note  by  Mr.  Shelberg  (7Viij7ownaf.  1411.167)0910 
the  use  of  this  compound  as  a  hypo  eliminator  is 
interesting  and  it  is  obvious  that  its  activityis 
entirely  due  to  the  sodium  hypochlorite.  NaOCl. 
Possibly  some  readers  may  not  know  that  the  use  of 
hypochlorite  was  suggested  by  F.  W.  Hart  (Brit. 
J. Phot..  1866,  13},  especially  the  zinc  compound. 
Gunther  (Ibid.  1876.  33.  571)  recommended  Eau  de 
Javelle,  which  is  sodium  hypochlorite.  On  the  score 
of  cheapness  either  the  sodium  or  potassium  salts 
have  the  preference  over  chbramlne  T,  as  they  can 
be  prepared  from  chloride  of  lime  at  10  cents  per 
pound.     The  method  is  to  rub  up : 

Chloride  of  lime 6i  g  i  oz. 

Sodium  carbonate 93  g  i}4  oz. 

with  a  little  water  so  as  to  make  a  thick  cream  and 
then  add: 

Water joo  ccm  8  oz. 

Filter  and  wash  the  filter  with: 

Water  to  make    1000  ccm  1 6  oz. 

Afewdropsofthisrrtakesan  efficient  hypo  eliminator. 

Printing  on  Fabrics  —  The  following  is  said  to 
be  a  Bood  method  for  printing  on  fabrics,  which 
should  be  well  washed  first  if  greasy.  The  strength 
of  the  salting  bath  must  vary  with  the  thickness  of 
the  material,  the  following  being  suitable  for  linen: 

Gelatine ijo  gr. 

Magnesium  lactate. .tjogr. 

Common  salt ijo  gr. 

Water 100  oz. 

Soak  the  fabric  well  and  thorou^ly  dry.  If  the 
stuff  is  cambric  or  silk  use  only  fo  oz.  of  water. 
Then  immerse  in: 

Citric  acid zjo  gr. 

White  sugar i;ogr. 

Water. :oo  oz. 

Dry  and  float  on  a  silver  bath  60  grains  to  the  ounce 
forjminutes  (BuH.  P/io(.,  iqii.W.  114).  Thisisa 
rehash  of  a  formula  given  in  Casiell's  Cyclopedia  0/ 
Photography,  iqii.  235,  This  first  bath  here  given 
is  half  the  correct  strength,  and  the  citric  acid  bath 
should  be  used  after  the  silver  bath,  so  as  to  act  ass 
preservative,  not  before. 

A  Soft  Working  Developer  —  C.  W.  Lone  very 
highly  lauds  the  addition  of  ammonium  persulphate 
to  the  pyrorallol  developer  for  obtaining  softness  in 
negatives.  He  uses  Eastman  portrait  film  and  the 
pyro  developer  recommended  for  the  same,  and  to 
every  iX  oz,  adds  j  drops  of  a  lo  percent  solution 
of  potassium  bromide  and  ;  grains  of  ammonium 


persulphate  dissolved  in  4  oz  of  water.  This  he 
states  absolutely  prohibits  any  limitations  in  the 
direction  or  intensity  of  lighting,  overcomes  halation, 
and  obviates  to  a  great  extent  the  use  of  a  color 
filter  for  cloud  work.  (Photo  Era,  iqii,  46,  tqo). 
Apparently  the  addition  of  the  persulphate  was 
previously  suggested  by  Mr.  Cohen  in  Photo  Era, 
Aug.  iqiQ.  Exactly  what  the  action  would  be  is  an 
open  question,  unless  strict  photometric  tests  on  the 
H.  &  D.  system  are  made.  But  as  Mr.  Long  states 
that  he  increases  his  exposure,  and  as  he  dilutes  his 
developer  i>^  times,  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  secret  of  his  success  does  not  lie  in  this  dilution 
of  the  developer  and  unconsciously  reducing  the 
duration  of  development.  On  the  other  hand  the 
persulphate  dissociates  in  the  water  into  ammonium 
sulphate,  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen,  according  to  the 
equation! 

(NH4),  SiO.  +  H/)  -  (NH4),S04  +  H,S04  +  O 
It  is  true  that  with  such  a  small  quantity  as  5  grains 
there  would  be  only  1. 1 5  grains  of  sulphuric  acid 
formed.  Still  this  would  neutralize  about  3  grains 
of  sodiu/h  carbonate,  of  which  only  q  grains  are  used 
in  all.  therefore  the  acid  would  neutralize  one  third. 
W.  B.  Bolton  (Brit,  J.  Phot.,  1 8<)8. 45. 62)  found  that 
by  using  persulphate  as  a  bath  prior  to  development, 
from  I  to  5  per  cent  strength,  there  was  produced 
general  flatness  of  the  image;  but  if  some  bromide 
was  added  to  the  5  per  cent  solution,  the  develop- 
ment was  slower  and  the  contrasts  irKreased.  Bol- 
ton also  stated  that  when  the  persulphate  was 
added  to  the  pyro  developer,  it  did  not  cause  any 
discoloration,  and  this  was  ascribed  to  the  oxygen 
attacking  the  sulphite  in  preference  to  the  pyro. 
Still  he  iound  the  addition  increased  the  contrasts. 
Namias  (Jahrbuch,  iqoi.  no)  dealt  with  the  action 
of  persulphate  on  the  developers  and  assumed  that 
it  abstracted  hydrogen  and  formed  a  sulphonic  com- 
pound, according  to  the  equation: 

R J4.H.H.  -h  (NH4)SiO.  -  (NHOjSO*  +  H,0  -f 
R-hHSO,. 

in  which  the  first  formula  stands  for  the  developing 
agent.  1 1  was  found  tha t  hydrochinon  gave  a  yellow 
solution  with  dark  green  crystals;  with  eikonogen  a 
precipitate  of  the  base  was  formed;  amidol  turned 
brown;  metol  gave  a  violet  color:  glycin  was  un- 
altered for  more  than  twelve  hours;  pyro  turned 
yellow  and  then  brown.  Here  there  was  no  sulphite, 
so  that  the  reactions  are  hardly  comparable  to 
practice.  The  last  formula  in  the  above  equation 
stands  for  the  sulphonic  developing  compound,  which 
in  the  case  of  hydrochinon  was  readily  crystallized 
and  proved  to  be  a  sulphonic  salt.  K.  Schaum 
(Jahrbuch,  1903 ,193)  statied  that  soaking  an  exposed 
plate  in  persulphate  prior  to  development  removes 
halation  and  the  effectof  overexposure, even  exposure 
for  an  hour  to  daylight  and  sunlight.  It  is  obvious 
from  Schaum's  remarks  that  the  preliminary  bath 
would  reduce  contrast,  but  it  would  seem  doubtful 
whether  in  the  presence  of  sulphite  and  the  develop- 
ing agent,  any  action  could  take  place  on  the  latent 
image. 

Three-Color  Slides  —  C.  K.  Tcamer  &  E.  E. 
Miller  recommend  the  use  of  Cramer  spectrum  plate 
and  filters  for  obtaining  the  constituent  negatives 
with  a  developer  of: 

Water 1000  ccm  8  oz. 

Kodelon 3.Qg  i5  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite    1 5  •  5  g  60  gr. 

Potassium  carbonate   . . . .  18 .  i  g  70  gr. 

Potassium  bromide  10%  sol. 


The  bromide  should  be  added  if  reouired.  and 
about  5  drops  to  the  8  oz.  The  edge  of  the  plate,  or 
the  comers,  should  be  marked  in  some  way  so  as  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  negatives.  £>evelopment 
should  be  for  exactly  2K  minutes  at  i8**C.  (65'F.). 
and  it  should  be  possible  to  read  type  matter 
on  a  piece  of  white  paper  through  the  negative,  the 
negative  being  held  4  inches  away  from  the  type. 
Eastman  positive  film  is  used  for  making  the  positives 
and  as  the  silver  salt  is  not  used  the  packet  may  be 
opened  in  white  light.  The  film  should  be  sensitized 
with: 

Potassium  bichromate 20  g        3 1 5  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm         35  oz. 

When  dissolved  add  ammonia  water  until  the  color 
changes  from  orange  to  lemon  yellow.  Bathe  for 
5  minutes  at  1 6°  C  (60^  F.).  drain  and  wipe  the  beck 
with  a  wad  of  cotton.  As  the  film  will  not  keep 
more  than  three  days,  no  more  than  reouired  should 
be  treated.  Solio  paper  should  be  used  as  an  actin- 
ometer  and  when  tne  highest  light  shows  the  slidit- 
est  tint  it  is  finished.  Carefully  clean  the  celltuoid 
and  place  in  contact  with  the  negatives  and  print 
exactly  the  same  time  as  the  Solio  was  printed.  It 
is  advisable  to  use  a  small  printing  frame  and  bufld 
up  round  tbe  sides  with  black  cardboard  to  about  6 
inches  as  this  prevents  side  light  from  acting;  this  is 
important,  as  the  printing  being  done  through  the 
support,  there  is  slight  separation  from  the  sensitive 
surface.  Each  print  should  be  marked,  as  by  cutting 
off  one.  two  or  three  comers  for  the  different  colors. 
The  prints  are  to  be  developed  in  water  at  from  j8*  to 
45®  C.  (100®  to  1 1 2*  P.).  The  gelatine  will  soon  begin 
to  dissolve,  and  if  the  film  is  moved  about  it  will  be 
washed  off.  Then  each  film  should  be  rinsed  in  cold 
water  and  dried.  Underprinting  is  known  by  the 
occurrence  of  large  clear  patches  of  celluloid;  over- 
printing by  the  wiiites  not  clearing.  Fixing,  that  is 
the  removal  of  the  silver  salt,  should  be  effected  with 
hypo  and  ferricyanide  for  preference.  The  dye 
baths  are: 

Blue 

Water 1000  ccm  35  oz. 

Methylen  blue 2  g  3  grs. 

Sodium  carbonate i  g  1 5  gr. 

Red 

Water  1000  ccm  35  oz. 

Basic  fuchsin 2  g  3  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate i  g  1 5  gr. 

Yellow 

Water 1000  ccm  35  oz. 

Tartrazin    3  g  4  gr. 

Glacial  acetic  acid   10  ccm   3  drachms 

Each  film  is  dyed  up  in  the  color  complementary 
to  the  taking  filter,  that  is  the  red  in  the  blue  bath, 
the  green  in  the  red.  and  the  blue  in  the  yellow  bath. 
When  stained  enough,  dip  two  or  three  times  into 
clean  water  and  dry.  To  reduce  the  staining  wash 
in  water,  but  with  the  yellow  this  must  be  carefully 
watched,  as  the  dye  is  very  soluble,  but  the  bleeding 
can  be  stopped  with  an  acetic  bath.  To  mount  make 
a  solution  of  scrap  celluloid  in  amyl  acetate  as  thick 
as  syrup.  Cement  a  mask  to  a  cover  glass  with  a 
dab  of  the  cement  at  the  comers.  Place  the  blue 
print  down  and  cement  also  by  the  comers;  when  the 
cement  has  dried,  clean  the  celluloid  of  the  blue 
print  and  superimpose  the  yellow  print  and  after 
registration  cement  at  the  comers;  treat  the  red 
in  the  same  way  and  bind  up  with  a  cover  glass. 
(Camera,  1Q21.  25.  14).  There  is  obviously  a  mis- 
print in  the  conversion  of  the  metric  and  common 
weights,  and  assuming  that  the  metric  are  right,  the 
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TH  THC  TlKSTfCS  —  \t  R- 

d  adwe  as  co  phocoyapfc^ 
nd  ciMt  film  pifdks 
than  rtM  fifaot^  and  thu  he 
r  bevif  conCdwd  in  the  jlniucj,  and 
K  Mm»  coo  tifhcb' he  met:  with  le» 
bna  ihould  be  buu^c  in 
r  the  tropica,  and 
Id  be  «corcd  in  asr- 
Lanpied  jnwiyiaywiiu  Ejcpoocd  ttn 
■r  in  demity  and  not  evenly,  due  co 
idmitted  and  to  contact  with  the 
V^lien  traveling,  solutions  arc  a 
cmicalt  should  be  carried  dry  in  air- 
,  The  temperature  of  the  water  is 
d  14^*  C  (So  F,;.  whMii  15  danoerouS' 
mg  point  of  the  fltlatine.  The  only 
be  CO  surround  the  developing  dnhn 
le  IS  also  met  wi  ch  in  drymg  the  6kns, 
Iry  they  must  be  kept  isolated  and 
c  another*  CO  prevent  miidewing  and 
gtcher.  Experimencs  wich  calcium 
ture  absorbent  proved  a  failure,  on 
ifficulty  of  drying  the  chloride  after 
r  satisfactory  drying  agent  was  found 
<spepers.  These  were  dried  in  the 
in  the  film  container  and  this  was 
pt  near  noon  on  bright  sunnv  days. 
IS  opened,  the  paper  cjcposcd  to  the 
films  kept  m  the  shaoe.  The  box 
d  was  provided  with  rubber  gaskets 
ps  with  thumb  screws,  which  en- 
X  kept  air-tight.  (Camera,  tqnz,  2k, 
s  ago  1 1  was  suggested  that  oatmeal. 
i  be  used,  but  as  these  are  trouble^ 
It  of  their  dusty  nature,  ordinary 
is  were  recommerxfcd.  These  were 
baked  in  an  oven  and  placed  while 
ght  container  with  tne  sensitive 
in  thi^  case  was  platinotype  paper, 
nis  an  excellent  and  handy  material 
newspaper  is  usually  obtainable, 
density  mentioned  by  Mr.  Allen  is 
ig.  arKi  this  has  always  been  one  of 
h  roll  films;  in  the  early  days  the 
;  structure  of  the  black  paper  on  the 
rcat  trouble,  and  numerous  patents 
cxjt  to  prevent  this. 

—  E.  K6nl^  announces  the  intro- 

Hocch^t  Farbwcrkc,  of  this  new 

cMTiMtizer.  to  replace  the  safranins. 

well  known,  stain  the  gelatine  very 

a  trouble  to  remove,  and  Konig 
so  stain  the  substratum  of  chrome 
ndcrlyinf{  the  emulsion,  that  the 
removed  by  the  usual  nitrite  bath. 

of  new  dcscnsitizcrs  has  been 
heir  only  dividvantaRC  seems  to  be 
\\s  '  of  the  sensitiveness  is  a  little 
iiiher  more  time  has  to  be  allowed 
yn  briuhl  liuhl  and  dcxclopment  is 
I  he  nunilKT  oi  d<* sensitizers  ap- 
t  jis  j{rt*at  t\^  th.it  of  the  scnsuirers, 

two  has  K'oncfiosen.  which  forms 
nihsi»ifKe  tlvit  IS  iiM:d  in  the  «^me 
•r)ovj|i,inin.    i.vo.    and    ha^    the 

thiit  tlnre  is  no  st-iiininK  of  the 
)C   \/*hct.   Hurul..   igjj.  59.  HgK      It 


abaorpocn  of  the 
:tselL«hKhis 


Watekpkoof  Gixx  —  The  naary  be  use&jj  to 
le    itwasuscc 
the  war  with  resnackhble 

ti 

iS  parts 

IBpttltS 

--3  parts 

i.yparts 

That  are  mixed  dry  *nd  are  prepared  for  use  b> 
mixing  with  from  300  to  250  parts  of  water.  The 
caustic  soda  should  be  i>5  per  cent  pure  (.^lai  A^t* 
1022.  3i,  103;. 

Soft  Focus  Less  —  R.  Naxnias  reoommends  a 
plano-convex  lens  %ith  an  ar^nifin  filter  ^y^Trd  on 
the  plane  surlace.  kir  portraiture.    The  a^ickiri: 
aperture  is  apptoaimateh-  /:5  and  the  imaae  is  said 
to  be  less  frizzy  than  »ith  ordinary  lenses. ^ic  to  the 
absorption  of  the  ultra-violet  by  the  aesculin  filter 
After  focusing,  the  extension  of  camera  has  to  be  re> 
duoed  by  1-30  before  exposure  of  the  plate,  so  as  to 
bring  the  same  into  the  plane  of  actinic  focus.     The 
iiTiage  is  sharper  than  with  two  planoconvex  lenses 
with  a  >'eUow  fUter    (//  Prog,  toto.,  iqxi.  2f.  5) 
Set.  Tedi.  Ind.,  Phot.,  1922.  2.  34).    FVKsibly  the 
plano-convex  lens  is  suggested  merely  to  provide  a 
plane  surface  on  which  the  filter  can  be  case    it 
certainly  is  not  the  nK)6t  suitable  to  ^ve  the  sharpest 
image,  because  of  its  great  spherical  aberration, 
though  this  is  reduced  it  the  convex  surface  is  pre- 
sent^ to  the  incident  light.    The  best  fbrm  of  fens, 
in  so  far  as  spherical  aberration  is  corKemed.  is  the 
Herschelian.  in  which  the  front  kns  is  a  crossed 
convex  with  radii  in  the  ratio  1 :6.  with  the  ^de  of 
greater  curvature  to  the  object,  arxl  the  rear  lens, 
which  should  touch  the  other  lens,  is  a  de»  oon\'ex 
meniscus.    This  has  the  least  aberration  ofany  lens 
combination.     Two  plano-convex  lenses  with  thor 
convex  surfaces  facing  each  other  have  a  spherical 
aberration  of  ^.67,  whereas  the  single  plaro  mdth  the 
convex  side  to  the  object  has  onlv  1.17. 

An  Aluminium  Film. — M.  Wrenthcm  has  intro- 
duced a  cinematograph  film  on  an  aluminium  base 
The  main  purpose  of  this  is.  of  course,  as  a  protection 
against  fire,  and  it  is  onlytobe  used  for  the  positive, 
not  for  the  negative.  The  surface  of  the  metal  ts 
slightly  grained  like  that  of  an  irregular  grain  half- 
tone screen,  and  it  can  be  coated  with  em^ 
sion  on  both  sides.  Obviously  the  pictures  can 
only  be  shown  on  the  principle  of  the  old  aphengt- 
scope.  that  is  by  reflected  light,  and  the  loss  of  li^ 
is  stated  to  be  only  8  per  cent  rrore  than  with  trans- 
parent celluloid.  The  great  advantage  is  its  price. 
as  at  the  present  tirre  celluloid  base  costs  ii.io 
marks  per  meter,  while  the  metal  film  coated  with 
emulsion,  costs  one-third  less.  The  weight  of  the 
film  is  one-third  more  than  celluloid  arKiits  thick* 
ncss  IS  o  1 5  mm.  W  hen  projected  the  shadows  are 
rep<»rtcd  to  be  rather  hea\'>'  and  without  detail,  and 
with  lur^c  screens  the  granularity  was  apparent  in 
the  hif;hlights  (D.  R.  Pat  184630;  301. io0.  iqiq. 
Phot.  Ind,,   ig22.  311)       F.  de   .Vlarc    (Enx-    Pat 


i.o,Sj6.  igp?)  proposed  to  use  metal  films  a 
CXipuis  (Eng.  Pal.  13.6S8,  iQio)  patented  the 
metallized  paper. 

Home-Made  Papers— G.Jansenrecommer 
old  method  of  preparing  paper,  which  wf 
original  mode  of  making  solar  prints.  A  i 
solution  is  made  as  b^lows: 

Gelatine   7-8)g  jt 

Ammonium  chloride 1.61  g  i< 

Ammonium  bromide 1.61  g  u 

Citric  acid 10.44  g  4< 

Sodium  carbonate,  cryst  10,44  g  41: 

Water   lodo  ccm  i 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  one  quarter  of  the  wai 
ihouis.  then  add  the  remainder  and  dissolve  bi 
and  add  the  salts,  the  citric  acid  last,  btm 
through  canvas.  Float  the  paper  on  this 
TTiinutes.  avoiding  air  bubbles,  and  dry  ru 
rapidly.    The  sensitizer  is: 

Silver  nitrate 1 1;  g  48^ 

Acidtartrate   ti.66a  6c 

Wawr  1000  ccm  8 

A  deposit  generally  forms,  which  should  be  fi 
out.  Float  ttv  salted  paper  on  this  for  i  minut 
dry.  Printingshouldbecarriedoutbyanyligh 
a  nint  image  appears,  then  apply  the  develo 
with  platinum  paper  and  then  completely  irr 
it.    The  developer  is; 

A. 

Acetate  of  lead ii;g  idrac 

Water   1000  ccm  4 

B. 

Gallicacid   4'>Sg  i( 

Waoer   1000  ccm  ( 

Add  acetic  acid  a  drop  at  a  time  to  A  un' 
solution  clears  up.  For  use  take  q6  minims 
I  ounce  of  Band  distilled  water  8  ounces.  A 
as  the  print  has  gone  as  Ear  as  it  will  in  this,  an 
sificr  is  applied,  which  is  A  solution  iia  dr< 
solution  1  ourtces.  acetic  acid  No.  8,  80 
This  should  be  poured  on  and  ofT  the  print, 
image  passes  through  light-red.  brown,  sepia 
tense  black,  and  the  process  may  be  stopped  1 
point.  Wash  in  three  or  four  changes  of  wat 
fix  in  10  per  cent  solution  of  hypo.  For  sep 
browns  useAsoIutionio  minims.  ^UicacidBic 
acetic  acid  80  drops,  sensitizer  zo  drops  and 
toning  toproceed  beyond  thedesiredpoint.  A 
process  given  for  obtaining  Bartolozzi  red  torn 
float  paper  on  a  saturated  solution  of  poti 
bichromate  for  j  minutes,  dry  and  expose  un 
shadows  come  out  red  on  the  back  of  the 
wash  till  the  whites  are  clear  and  then  inuner 
Saturated  solution  riKrcurous  nitrate.  .4  p 
Saturated  solution  potassium  bichnvnate  1 

Water 18  j: 

Make  this  up  at  least  j  hours  before  use  anc 
is  better.  It  should  be  a  light  green  tint.  In 
the  dry  print  face  downwards  until  the  desired 
reached.  A  beautiful  brown  tint  may  be  ob 
by  immersing  the  mercurialized  print  in  1  pc 
solution  of  ammonia  and  toning  with  a  1 
cent  scriution  of  gold  chloride. (Camera.  iqii.SJ 
This  seems  a  rather  curious  haphazard  proce: 
tiK  first  place  if  the  sodium  carbonate  and 
acid  are  added  to  the  gelatirtc  solution  there  ' 
vigorous  effervescence  and  the  froth  produced 
very  great.  Tartrate  acid  is  presumably  b 
acid,  and  why  this  should  be  used  is  not  clear  a 
tartrate  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  al 
percent,  so  that  the  precipitate  formed  would  1 
mean  reducing  the  stren(^  of  the  sensitizer,  a 


with  cuts  showing  under  and  overexposure.  «e  are 
afraid  you  never  will  be  al:^  to  purchase  such  ■ 
book  as  it  would  be  very  hard  to  show  this  by  iikwi» 
of  half-tones.  Probably  our  little  book.  "The 
Secret  of  Exposure."  would  help  you.  The  price  in 
paper  covers  is  50  cents,  in  cloth.  Si-oo. 

Equipment  for  Professional  Work.  R,  W.. 
Shflwneetown.  Ill,  ^writes— I  have  been  devdoptng 
pictures  for  the  past  four  or  five  year?  and  am  think- 
ing of  putting  up  a  studio.  1  would  like  to  have 
some  advice  as  to  the  kind  of  tanks  to  use  and  the 
best  kind  of  developer.  Aniwer.  Commercial 
(inishina  plants  usually  are  equipped  with  tanks 
made  oT  acid-proof  stoneware,  made  in  one  piece. 
without  joints.  Sometimes  metal  tanks,  nickel 
plated,  are  used,  and  tanks  made  of  wood,  while 
pine  or  cedar,  ere  thoroughly  practical.  The  siie 
of  the  tanks  of  course  dep^xis  upon  the  amount  of 
work  you  contemplate  dtAng.  The  tanks  must  be 
deepenough  to  accommodate  the  longest  films — thn 
are  usually  frcm  4%  to  50  inches  deep.  The  breadth 
and  width  of  the  tanks  may  varv  acccvding  to  the 
number  of  films  to  be  developed  at  a  time.  You 
will  find  a  good  fonnula  for  tank  devekipment  of 
roll  films  on  page  268  of  the  issue  for  April  iqji. 
This  is  the  Ansco  formula  and  is  given  for  quantities 
of  from  I  to  40  gallons.  You  can  buy  tanks  from 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  or  from  Burke  and  James  of 
Chicago,  or.  if  you  decide  to  use  wooden  ones,  you 
could  make  them  or  have  them  made  locally. 

List  of  Buyers  of  pHoracitAPHS. — J.  W.  M.. 
East  Hamilton.  N.  Y..  asks  —  Does  your  book, 
"Cash  fnxn  your  Camera,"  contain  a  verihed  Use 
of  the  principal  print  buyers?  If  not,  can  you  In- 
fomi  me  where  I  can  purchase  such  a  list?  I  am  a 
commercial  photographer  and  have  many  prints 
which  I  thinkwouldbcsalable.  Amtorr:  Mfotcwe 
published  the  list  of  print  buyers  in  "Cash  from  your 
Camera."  we  sent  out  letters  to  everyone  oif  liian 
asking  for  full  details  as  to  the  kind  of  pictures,  sixe. 
price,  etc.  and  we  irtcluded  in  the  list  only  those 
«4K«e  replies  were  favorable.  In  this  way  we  ob- 
tained the  "save-your-postage"  list  which  Includes 
those  from  whom  our  letters  were  returned,  vha  }md 


moved  away ,  or  who  answered  the  letter  and  gave  ta 
a  reason  why  they  did  not  wish  to  have  pictures 
sent  to  them,     we  believe  those  lists  are  quite  €fe- 


pendable.  We  do  not  believe  there  are  any  other 
such  lists  published,  but  arc  sure  that  ours  is  the 
most  recent  and  up  to  date  list  of  this  kind. 

Formulae  for  Developing  Roll  Filus  aM) 
Plates.  —  H.  W.  H,,  Peoria,  HI.,  asks  for  a  good 
Ekxi-hydrochinon  fonnula  that  will  make  19  about 
16  ounces  of  developing  solution  for  tray  develop- 
ment and  abo  a  fonnula  for  meted  solution  to  make 
up  about  16  ounces.  Both  of  the  above  fomnitasto 
be  used  in  developing  roll  film  attd  plates.  In 
copying  photographs,  does  stopping  down  the 
diaphragm  increase  the  sharpness  of  the  ne^tivef 
Answer,  There  is  a  Rood  Hlon-hydrochlnon  fonnuh 
on  the  label  of  the  bottle  in  whi<Ji  you  ^C  the  Ekn. 
Here  is  a  good,  average  metol-hydrochmon  formula 
for  films  and  plates  —  '  iS 

Metol tj  gnlrn 

Sod.  sulphite lotawe 

Pot. bromide tBrafan 

Pot.carbonate ..iKcMnoca 

H^drochinoo. flo  frrains 
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camera  for  making  * 'stamp  portraits"  from  George 
Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  oth  Street.  New  York.  The 
apparatus  described  as  Nadar*s  Chromoscope  is  not 
on  the  market,  but  an  instrument  that  would  answer 
the  purpose  could  easily  be  constructed.  With  re- 
gard to  'pictures  with  eyes  that  open  and  shut." 
all  the  information  that  we  can  give  is  to  be  found  in 
Woodbury's  book. 

Exposure  —  O.  G.  O..  New  York,  writes: —  Re- 
cently I  purchased  a  timing  meter  made  by  Adams 
and  Co..  London.  The  use  of  this  device  has  en- 
€ibled  me  greatly  to  improve  my  results.  I  am  an 
amateur.  Have  been  using  a  3A  Kodak  equipped 
with  3  X  X  5K  B.  &  L.  Zeiss Tessar.  Series  I  Id.  As  a 
result  of  reading  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  in 
composition.  I  some  time  a^  purchased  a  3  A  Graflex, 
having  ^  x  7  B.  &  L.  Zeiss  Tessar.  Series  IC  lens.  1 
am  unable  to  get  good  results  with  the  latter  because 
I  do  not  know  how  to  time  the  exposures  as  I  do 
when  using  the  Kodak.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  the  matter  to  me.  Answer. — The  question  of 
exposure  of  the  film  is  the  part  of  photography  that 
needs  considerable  thought,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
when  once  the  controlling  factors  are  classified. 
The  speed  of  the  lens  varies  according  to  fixed  laws 
and  no  judgment  is  needed  for  that,  only  knowledge 
of  the  nxed  laws.  The  speed  of  the  film  does  not 
vary  sufficiently  to  make  any  appreciable  difference 
as  long  as  you  stick  to  the  same  kind.  The  other 
factors  —  light  conditions,  time  of  day  and  year, 
character  of  subject,  etc..  depend  partly  on  judgment 
and  partly  on  knowledge.  The  best  thing  we  could 
recommend  you  to  do  is  to  get  a  copy  of  our  little 
booklet  —  **The  Secret  of  Exposure*  arKl  study  it 
carefully.  The  price  is  50c.  in  paper  and  $1.00  in 
cloth  binding. 

Water  on  Paper  and  Films  —  L.  R.  S..  Pensa- 
cola.  Florida,  sends  us  the  following  helpful  hints: — 
The  following  will.  I  hope,  be  of  interest  to  someone 
who  has  had  the  same  trouble  that  I  have  and  has 
not  yet  found  a  remedy.  I  f  you  think  it  is  worth 
publishing,  please  do  so.  I.  like  some  camera  nuts, 
am  forced  to  do  all  my  developing,  printing  and 
enlarging  in  one  little  cubby  hole,  therefore  1  have, 
now  and  then,  spoiled  a  few  sheets  of  undeveloped 
paper  or  a  dry  negative  that  1  wanted  badly  by  a 
drop  of  water  or  developer  coming  from  my  hands 
which  I  was  positive  I  had  dried  tli^roushly  before  I 
handled  the  dry  paper  or  negatives.  I  later  found 
that  although  1  had  dried  my  hands,  there  was  still 
water  around  the  set  of  my  ring.  After  removing 
the  ring  I  had  no  more  trouble  of  this  nature. 

BuBBLjES  IN  Lenses  —  J.  B.. Homestead.  Penna.. 
asks  for  information  regarding  Anastigmat  lenses. 
I  have  noticed,  he  writes,  that  in  some  of  the  anas- 
tigmat lenses,  there  are  little  air  bubbles.  Are 
these  lenses  perfect,  having  the  bubbles  in  them,  or 
should  they  be  perfectly  smooth,  without  a  mark? 
Answer. —  You  need  not  be  at  all  concerned  about 
the  bubbles  in  anastigmat  lenses.  They  are  very 
often  seen  in  the  best  lenses  and  they  are  no  detri- 
ment at  all.  Their  presence  never  causes  a  loss  of 
light  greater  than  i-joth  %  and  they  do  not  harm 
the  optical  efficiency  of  the  lens  at  all.  In  the  last 
few  years,  opticians  have  been  working  to  improve 
lenses  as  regards  the  higher  optical  properties  and  this 
has  involved  the  use  of^glasses  that  are  very  different 
from  the  crown  and  flint  glasses  hitherto  used  and 
still  used  for  commoner  types  of  lenses.     There  are 
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?;reat  technical  difficulties  in  making  such  glass  ana 
reedom  from  bubbles  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 
They  do  not  do  any  harm  and  therefore  no  great 
effort  has  been  made  to  find  a  way  of  getting  rid  of 
them  for  there  are  so  many  other  problems  in  lens 
Tiaking  that  are  more  important. 

Developer  for  Films  and  Paper.  Dr.  W.  A.  H.. 
Morenci ,  Mich. ,  asks : — What  is  the  best  developer  to 
use  for  4  X  5  films  and  also  for  paper?  I  am  using  a 
4x5  film  pack.  Seneca  camera.  How  long  must  I 
give  an  inside  exposure  for  a  good  picture?  I  am 
just  a  new  man  in  the  business  of  photography  and 
want  to  learn  a  few  things.  Answer,  A  standard 
metol-hydrochinon  developer  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing you  could  use  for  films  or  paper  prints.  Here  is 
a  formula : 

Water lo       oz. 

Metol 20  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  lyi  02. 

Potassium  bromide 7  grains 

Hydrochinon 50  grains 

Sodium  carbonate. i  K  02. 

This  can  be  used  just  as  it  is  for  the  development  of 
prints  on  D.  O.  papers  and  should  be  diluted  to 
about  half  strength  for  films.  Probably  our  little 
book.  "The  Secret  of  Exposure"  would  help  you  in 
your  desire  to  learn  a  few  things.  That  takes  up 
the  matter  in  fuller  detail  than  we  could  go  into  in  a 
letter.  The  price  is  50c.  in  paper  covers  and  $1.00 
bound  in  cloth. 

Camera  for  Taking  Pictures  While  Hunting 
AND  Fishing.  — ^T.  R.  T..  Schenectady.  N.  Y..  writes : 
—  I  am  greatly  interested  in  getting  a  camera  suit- 
able for  taking  pictures  while  hunting  and  fishing. 
What  sort  of  camera  do  you  recommend  for  this 
work  and  with  what  lens?  I  hadinminda2Kx3K 
vest  pocket  camera  and  a  /u^.5  lens.  I  have  also 
been  considering  a  Grafiex.  3  K  x  4X.  with  revolving 
back  and  /u^.  5  lens.  I  wish  you  would  critici2e  these 
two  cameras  for  this  work  and  advise  me  what  type 
of  camera  you  would  get  if  you  were  getting  one  for 
this  work.  What  type  of  camera  cto  your  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  are  hunters  and  fishermen 
use?  Answer.  Of  course  the  Grafiex  camera  has 
advantages  that  the  vest  pocket  camera  has  not.  the 
most  important  one  being  the  possibility  of  examin- 
ing the  picture  on  the  focusing  screen,  full  si2e  and 
right  way  up,  before  making  the  exposure,  but.  in 
spite  of  this,  we  think  you  would  do  better  to  select 
the  vest  pocket  camera  for  a  hunting  arxi  fishing  trip 
because  of  its  superior  portability.  The  writer  has 
used  a  3  X  X  4K  refiex  camera  on  mountain  climbing 
and  camping  trips  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  its  ad- 
vantages do  not  make  up  for  its  bulk  arKi  weisht. 
We  would  recommend  the  vest  pocket  camera,  out 
this  is  just  our  own  opinion  and  if  you  have  means  of 
transporting  baggage  on  these  trips,  you  may  not 
mind  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  moreefficientcamera . 

Hypo  Remover —  Messrs.  Howe  and  French.  Inc.. 
write  us  in  answer  to  a  letter  regarding  the  price  of 
Chloramine  T:  —  We  are  able  to  quote  you  on 
Chloramine  T.  in  lots  of  1  to  5  pounds,  at  $3.50  per 
lb.,  f.  o.  b.  Boston:  in  larger  quantities  at  propor- 
tionate reduction,  until  we  reach  100  pounds,  which 
is  the  maximum  which  we  now  offer  at  $1.00  per 
pound. 

Lamp  House  to  be  Attached  to  Camera  —  A.  C. 
O..  Maskawata.  Manitoba,  writes: —  I  have  a  Ross- 
half-plate  camera  (4K  x  6>^)  with  all  latest  improve- 


ments  and  adjustments ;  reversible  back .  swing  back . 
rising  and  cross  front,  removable  lens  board,  etc.. 
Thomton-Pickard  roller  blind  shutter.  Zeiss  Tessar 
/:6.3  lens,  and  I  would  like  you  to  give  fne  a  design 
for  a  lamp  house  to  be  attached  to  rear  of  my  camera 
and  equipped  with  an  acetylene  burner,  etc..  so  that 
I  can  do  my  enlarging  at  night.  As  I  mostly  use 
Artura  Carbon  Black  for  enlargine.  will  the  acetylene 
flame  be  strong  enough?  Would  one  or  two  pieces 
of  ground  glass  serve  as  condensers  and  how  large 
would  the  condensers  have  to  be?  Ansiver.  The 
Kodak  Co.  have  an  enlarging  outfit  that  can  be 
attached  to  a  camera,  and  there  is  one  called  the 
Craig  Enlarger  that  is  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
These  are  designed  for  electric  light,  but  if  proper 
provision  were  made  for  ventilation,  no  doubt  an 
acetylene  lamp  could  be  used  instead.  Why  don't 
you  write  to  some  big  dealer  like  Willoughby  of  i  lo 
West  3 and  St..  New  York  City  for  full  details  as 
to  what  is  available?  We  rather  doubt  whether 
you  would  fmd  anything  that  would  fit  your  half 
plate  camera  without  special  alterations;  that  is  a 
size  that  is  very  seldom  used  in  this  country. 

Amidol  Formula.  Duratol.  —  Dr.  L.  C.  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  asks  for  an  amidol  formula  for  tank 
development  adjusted  to  the  time  tables  as  given  on 
the  Thermo  development  chart.  Can  EXiratol  be 
had  in  this  country  ?  I  f  so.  kindly  advise  who  handles 
it.  Answer.  Amidol  is  a  developer  that  is  not  at  all 
suitable  for  use  in  a  tank  because  it  oxidizes  too 
rapidly  and  does  not  work  well  unless  it  is  freshly 
mixed.  The  usual  method  of  using  amidol  is  to 
add  the  dry  powder  to  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite 
just  before  using  and  not  try  to  keep  it  ready  mixed. 
tXiratol  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  country;  its 
importation  has  not  been  licensed. 

Sensitizing  Satin.  —  L.  R..  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
writes: —  Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a  sensitizing 
solution  which  can  be  used  to  make  enlargements  on 
satin,  being  at  the  same  time  about  as  test  as  bro- 
mide paper  and  working  like  a  developing  out  paper 
instead  of  printing  out  paper?  Answer.  It  is  not 
possible  to  coat  satin  with  a  photographic  emulsion. 
Silk  and  linen  or  cotton  fabrics  can  be  coated  with  a 
sensitive  emulsion  for  developing  out  or  for  printing 
out.  but  not  satin.  Possibly  you  could  transfer  a 
carbon  print  to  satin,  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture 
on  our  part  and  we  do  not  speak  from  experience. 


LOCAL  MANIPULATION 

Sometime,  if  my  natural  bump  of  benevolence  docs 
not  keep  me  from  it.  I  am  ^ing  to  write  a  book  on 
"Curiosities  I  have  Known.  *  Ihave.  in  fact,  been 
on  the  point  of  doing  it  several  times  already,  but 
have  been  stayed  by  the  memory  of  what  has  hap- 
pened on  previous  occasic»is  when  I  painted  a  txir- 
lesque  from  life.  The  original  of  one  such  burlesque 
in  particular  was  promptly  recognized  by  mutual 
friends,  and  for  months  I  lived  in  fear  lest  they  should 
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thus  destroy  a  friendship  which  I  valued,  besides 
winning  for  me  a  reputation  as  a  serpent  in  the  bull- 
rushes.  Happily,  however,  they  were  as  unwilling 
as  I  to  disturb  the  equanimity  with  which  he  moved 
among  us.  and  so  even  to  this  day  he  does  not  know 
that  for  a  paltry  mess  of  pottage  I  had  held  his 
foibles  up  to  the  ridicule  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Yet  the  people  by  whom  one  is  surrounded,  and 
whom  he  encounters  in  his  daily  combat  with  the 
world,  are  so  curious  a  collection,  each  with  so  many 
ridiculous  traits  in  his  make-up.  that  the  temptation 
to  touch  them  off  in  print  is  not  unnatural. 

What  gave  rise  to  this  train  of  thought  is  the 
recollection  of  a  visit  which  I  paid  the  other  day  to 
the  "gallery"  of  a  local  photographer.  I  say  "gal- 
lery" advisedly,  for  not  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion could  it  be  called  a  *  'studio.  *  1 1  was  a  gallery  — 
I  might  almost  say  a  rogue's  gallery,  if  the  general 
effect  is  anything  to  go  by.  for  along  the  walls  hung 
a  fearsome  collection  of  most  villainous  heads  (pho- 
tographically speaking),  men  and  women  of  the 
rough-and-ready  eighties  or  early  nineties,  with  chop 
whiskers,  river-rat  mustaches,  dinky  hats,  clothes 
that  might  have  been  cut  by  a  blacksmith  and  fitted 
by  an  idiot,  and  eyes  in  which  lurked  the  most 
devilish  abandon  it  has  been  my  lot  to  observe  in 
likenesses  of  human  beings.  The  description,  it  is 
true.js  a  bit  confused.  The  women  did  not  have 
mustaches  or  chop  whiskers.  However,  for  sheer 
ferocity  of  expression  1  really  believe  they  had  it  on 
the  men.  Women  often  do.  you  know,  when  you  get 
right  down  to  cases.  Women  can  be  mighty  rough 
when  they  want  to.  Personally.  1  don't  like  them 
under  such  circumstances,  but  everyone  to  his  taste. 
However,  that's  neither  here  no  there. 

This  gallery  that  I  started  to  tell  about  was  up  on 
the  top  floor  of  an  old  ratty  store  building  on  one 
of  the  side  streets.  It  must  have  been  there  a  long, 
long  time,  though  not  so  long  as  I  at  first  surmised, 
for  I  learned  on  inquiring  that  the  building  was 
erected  in  1 845 .  Probably  the  gallery  was  opened  the 
following  year.  In  fact,  recalling  the  portieres  which 
draped  the  windows  in  the  tomb-like  carpeted  main 
room,  I  am  sure  of  it.  These  portieres  were  a  mur- 
derous red  on  the  inside,  and  on  the  outside,  where 
they  caught  the  sun,  were  a  sort  of  brindled  lemon 
color.  I  can  imagine  that  in  the  old  days,  when  it 
Was  needful  to  clamp  the  victim's  head  in  a  vise  to 
keep  him  quiet,  these  portieres  and  the  direful  array 
of  heads  hung  so  viciously  about  must  have  helped 
tosubdue  the  spirits  of  the  too  vivacious  patron  to  a 
marked  extent.  This  was  in  the  days  before 
anesthesia,  and  I  suppose  something  had  to  be  done. 

The  photographer  who  haunted  this  gallery  was 
not  apparently  a  very  old  man.  at  least  so  far  as  age 
is  numbered  by  years.  He  had  achieved  perhaps  the 
advanced  age  of  fifty.  His  appearance  of  compara- 
tive youth,  however,  was  evidiaitly  due  to  the  fact 
that  on  purchasing  the  gallery  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  he  had  been  hypnotized  by  one  of  the 
"portraits"  on  the  wall,  thereby  losing  his  capacity 
for  later  growth.  True,  he  was  no  longer  using  wet 
plates,  or  albumen  paper,  but  except  for  a  few  trifles 
of  this  sort  he  seemed  unaware  that  photography 
had  progressed  of  late  years.  Indeed.f^he  was 
rather  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  gone  very  much  to 
the  dogs. 

As  for  myself.  I  had  forgotten  that  such  galleries 
still  existed,  or  perhaps  I  should  better  say  still  re- 
mained, for  to  exist  in  them  must  be  difficult  indeed. 
It  gave  me  a  queer  feeling  to  find  this  bit  of  the 
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musty  past  trying  to  hold  up  its  head  in  the  busy 
turbulent  present,  yet  apparently  unaware  of  tKc 
ludicrous  picture  it  presented  to  a  modem  eye. 

The  Intensifier. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

BEST  ANSWER  TO  JUNE  QUESTION  FOR 

READERS 

What  is  a  combination  negative,  what  is  its  use' 
and  how  is  it  made? 

Possibly  a  good  way  to  answer  this  question  would 
be  by  describing  two  composite  negatives  which  I 
recently  made. 

A  friend  showed  me  a  2^  x  3><  snapshot  of  a 
small  boy  taken  on  the  Atlantic  City  boardwalk. 
It  was  a  fine  picture  of  the  boy  —  good  expression 
and  pose  ana  sharply  focusecl  —  but  behind  him 
stood  his  mother  in  a  shaggy  fur  coat,  bsr  beaded 
handbag  apparently  dangling  from  the  boy's  hand, 
her  skirt  fringes  showing  between  his  legs.  aiKi.  — 
she  was  exactly  decapitated  by  the  top  of  the  pic- 
ture. To  eithter  side  showed  the  boardwalk  railing 
and  the  breakers  in  the  distance.  She  was  highly  pro- 
voked that  she  had  not  stood  to  one  side  whoi  the 
picture  was  taken  and  from  one  print  had  cut  out 
the  figure  of  the  boy  and  pasted  it  on  a  card,  but  was 
vexed  that  this  did  not  show  where  he  had  been 
when  photographed.  I  asked  her  to  lend  me  the 
negative.  I  made  a  sharp  5x7  enlargement  on 
glossy  paper,  making  the  figure  of  the  boy  5  or  6 
inches  high.  I  carefully  cut  out  the  image  of  the 
boy.  turned  him  face  down  on  a  sheet  of  ^ass.  and 
rubbed  his  edges  thin  with  fine  sandpaper.  Knowing 
about  where  the  picture  was  taken  (or  at  least  select- 
ing a  spot  on  the  boardwalk  where  the  ocean  was 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  walk  as  it  appeared 
to  be  in  the  original  picture)  I  waited  until  the  light- 
ing was  about  what  it  seemed  to  be  when  the  snap- 
shot was  taken  and  then  photographed  the  bare 
boardwalk  with  the  railing  and  ocean  in  the  back- 
ground. I  used  a  3><X4>^plateand  held  the  camera 
at  about  the  same  height  from  which  the  first  picture 
was  taken.  This  negative  I  enlarged  to  8  x  10  on  the 
same  grade  of  paper  as  was  used  for  the  first  enlarge- 
ment. I  had  cut  a  vertical  strip  from  one  edge  of  the 
first  enlargement,  showing  the  railing  and  walk, 
and  by  pinning  this  to  the  easel  I  was  able  to  so 
arrange  the  second  enlargement  that  the  bars  of  the 
railing  were  the  same  height  from  the  flooring  as 
they  were  in  the  first  enlargement.  This  was  so  that 
in  the  final  picture  the  child  would  bear  the  same 
relative  height  to  the  railing  as  he  did  in  the  original 
print,  thus  neither  dwarfing  him  nor  making  him 
appear  too  tall.  I  pasted  the  cut-out  figure  on  the 
second  enlargement  with  Grippit,  allowing  the  ad- 
hesive to  freely  squeeze  out  from  under  the  edges. 
This  was  easily  rubbed  off  the  glossy  paper  with  the 
ball  of  the  finger  without  marring  the  surface.  There 
had  been  a  dull  light  when  the  original  picture  was 
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taken,  so  there  were  no  dark  shadows  of  the  child  on 
the  boardwalk  to  take  care  of.  — just  a  little  shadow 
on  the  boards  at  his  feet.  These  I  put  in  with  a 
soft  pencil.  A  copy  negative  was  then  made  from 
the  composite  print  and  an  8  x  10  enlargement  on 
matte  bromide  made  from  this  negative.  The 
mother  to  this  day  does  not  know  how  I  got  rid  of 
her  or  how  I  showed  the  railing  and  ocean  through 
her.  In  addition  to  the  elimination  of  the  adult 
figure,  the  final  enlargement  was  superior  to  the  first 
because  the  original  picture  was  taken  with  a  camera 
with  a  short-focus  lens  and  the  boy.  railing.  arKi 
ocean  were  of  almost  equal  sharpness.    My  photo- 

?^raph  of  the  boardwalk  was  made  with  a  longer- 
ocus  lens  and  large  aperture  and  focused  sharply  on 
the  boards  about  where  the  boy  stood,  thus  sli^tly 
throwing  the  railing  and.  still  more,  the  ocean,  out 
of  focus.  This  made  a  separation  of  planes  in  the 
final  picture,  and  the  boy  stood  out  from  the  back- 
ground with  quite  a  stereoscopic  effect  and  yet 
seemed  to  be  firmly  standing  on  the  sharply  focused 
spot  on  the  walk.  There  was  absolutely  no  sign  of 
faking  nor  any  perceptible  grain. 

The  second  negative  that  I  shall  describe  was 
made  along  the  same  general  lines  as  the  first,  but 
the  events  fading  up  to  it  may  be  of  interest.  A  year 
or  more  ago  I  made  a  fine  ^fi  x  4yi  negative  of  an 
exceedingly  good  sunset  over  water  with  a  strip  of 
beach  in  the  distance.  Unfortunately  there  was  a 
most  unsightly  clump  of  black  piles  and  a  Jagged 
cross-piece  in  the  middle  distance  —  remains  of  a 
burned  pier  —  and  there  was  no  point  from  which  I 
could  get  the  clouds  without  including  them.  I 
tried  to  retouch  them  out  of  the  negative,  but  with 
poor  success.  I  could  get  them  so  that  they  would 
scarcely  show  in  a  contact  print,  but  they  loomed  up 
badly  in  an  enlargement.  I  entered  a  10  x  1 1  in  one 
of  American  Photography's  monthly  contests. 
It  was  promptly  returned.  —  possibly  on  account  of 
those  stumps.  If  I  had  been  one  of  the  judges  I 
s}K>uld  have  voted  against  it  myself.  I  stuck  the 
picture  away,  thinking  that  some  day  I  would 
make  an  enlarged  negative  from  a  contact  positive, 
retouching  as  T  went  along,  but  forgot  all  about  it. 
A  few  months  ago  I  was  glancing  over  one  of  my 
albums  of  prints  and  my  eye  lighted  on  a  small 
print  of  a  catboat  taken  some  four  years  ago.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  this  boat,  having  been  taken 
against  a  faint  sun  and  in  the  proper  position  with 
regatd  to  tht  wind  and  set  of  saib.  would  have  looked 
well  in  my  sunset  picture.  I  ripped  the  print  out  of 
the  album,  cut  out  the  boat,  and  pasted  it  over  the 
stumps  in  my  sunset  enlargement  in  the  manner 
described  above.  I  cut  through  the  ropes  which 
showed  against  the  sky.  and  when  the  boat  was  in 
place  on  the  enlargement.  1  replaced  them  with  pen- 
cil lines  and  rubbed  in  shadows  with  a  soft  pencil. 
This  I  copied  and  enlarged  to  10  x  12  on  Artatone. 
which  I  sepiaed  and  gold-toned  to  crimson.  It  took 
a  prize  cup  in  an  exhibition.  There  was  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  boat  was  not  in  the  onginal  pic- 
ture. An  amusing  incident  occurred.  The  young 
lady  who  owned  and  sailed  the  boat  saw  and  recog- 
nized it  when  the  picture  was  on  exhibition  and 
stnick  me  dumb  by  telling  me  that  she  remembered 
sailing  the  boat  in  that  location  at  about  the  time 
the  sunset  picture  was  taken. 

The  first  example  shows  what  can  be  done  in  re- 
moving or  altering  an  entire  background,  while  the 
second  shows  how  a  single  feature  in  a  picture  can  be 
altered.  —  Wm.  Jordan..  Jr. 


SEE  WHAT  S  (XMING 


New  Readers'  Criticism  Print  No.  33 


ANOTHER  ANSWER 


A  combination  negative  consists  of  s  number,  or 
portions,  of  dlfTerent  negatives  ^tened  to  cne  targe 
negative  in  such  an  order  as  to  result  in  artistic 
compositions,  and  is  used  in  place  of  combination 
printing.  It  has  many  advantages  over  combina- 
tjon  printing,  because  when  the  combination  nega- 
tive is  once  made,  it  may  be  printed  from  just  the 
seme  as  any  other  negative  and  does  not  require  the 
numerous  and  bothersome  maskings  as  in  combina- 
tion printing;  and  then,  more  evenness  of  tones  and 
contrasts  may  be  obtained  than  in  the  latter  process. 
However,  a  combination  negative  has  its  drawbacks 
also,  in  that  it  is  very  haid  to  make  and  requires 
careful  and  painstaking  work,  and  sometimes  it  is 
Impossible  to  make  one,  but  where,  as  in  rnost  cases. 
It  Is  possible  to  make  one,  many  beautiful  and  artistic 
scenes  as  well  as  humorous  ones  can  easily  be 
secured. 

As  to  making  one.  take,  for  example,  a  landscape 
with  a  pretty  country  road  surrounded  by  some 
barren  scenery  in  which  you  want  to  insert  a  coi,intry 
church  and  a  figure.  First  obtain  two  negatives  of 
the  church  and  figure  on  the  same  scale  arid  with  as 
near  the  same  li^t  conditions  and  exposure  as  pos- 
sible. After  developing  them,  compare  their  tones 
with  those  of  the  piate  they  are  to  match  and  re- 
touch them  until  the  tones  on  all  three  negatives  or 
plates  are  fairly  equal.  Next  strip  the  film  itom  the 
two  negatives  just  developed,  and  carefully  cutout 
the  figure  and  buildina.  and  also  on  the  original 
negative  (preferably  a  plate)  very  accurately  cut  out 
portions  of  the  film  in  the  exact  shape  of  and  posi- 
tions where  the  two  objects  arc  to  go.  Then  lay  the 
original  plate  film  side  up  in  a  tray  of  water  end 
carefially  float  the  figure  and  the  church  onto  the 
plate  in  their  respective  positions.  This  may  sound 
too  hard  for  some  readers,  but  if  they  will  try  it  a 
few  times  with  some  old  negatives,  after  a  while 
Chey  will  not  find  it  any  ftarder  than  doing  many 
other  things  which  they  have  mastered,  and  if 
rightly  done  the  results  tliat  are  possible  will  pay  ex- 
tremely well  for  the  work  that  is  done.  —  Warwick 
B.  Miller. 


SEPTEMBER  QUESTION  FC«.  READERS 

"What  type  oj negative  U  btsl  suiud  U>  enlarging? 

For  the  best  answer  to  this  question  received  by 
October  i  {  a  credit  of  $1.00  towards  books  of  our 
miblication  will  be  awarded.  Address  the  Question 
Box  Editor,  and  write  any  other  communication  on  a 
separate  shert  of  par>er. 


READERS'  CRITICISMS 

BEST  CRITICISM  OF  PRINT  NO.  jo 

If  W.  O.  Williams  reads  this.  I'd  prtkt  having  it 
called  suggestions  rather  than  criticisms,  as  the 
print  recalls  seme  of  my  earlier  attempts  at  indoor 

The  lighting  is  too  fiarsh.  A  white  sheet  or  other 
light  diffusing  screen  placed  over  the  source  of  li^t 
would  have  greatly  improved  the  poor  rendition  of 
the  shadows.    So  much  for  the  source  of  light. 

A  screen  of  cloth  or  even  a  r^ewspaper  would  have 
helped  to  illuminate  tiie  side  away  frt»n  the  light 
and  should  have  been  used,  as  a  reflector  of  some  sort 
is  better  than  none  at  all. 

The  position  of  the  sitter  in  the  picture  is  too  fat 
forward,  which  brings  the  head  on  the  vertical 
center  line  of  the  picture  space.  The  sitter  appears 
to  be  ready  to  leave  the  picture. 

The  general  reclining  posture  is  £air.  although  the 
one  photographed  should  have  turned  toward  the 
camera  a  little  more,  as  there  is  a  starey.  rigid  posi- 
Uon  assumed.  I  can  imagine  tiie  photographer 
saying,  "Now  look  at  this  and  don't  move."  ana  he 
immediately  points  to  an  object  on  the  wall,  atxl 
when  all  issetholds  the  bulb  for  insuRicient  time. 
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OTHER  CRITICISMS 

This  print  is  typical  of  what  an  indoor  pcvtrBit 
should  not  be.  It  there's  one  thing  that  will  tool  and 
mislead  the  amateur  it  is  the  intensity  of  light  in- 
doors. Outside,  Che  li^t  comes  from  all  directions 
and  consequently  shai^ws  are  well  illuminated.  aU 
chough  in  coinparison  to  direct  sunlight  they  may 
appear  cpjite  black.  Inside  we  usually  have  the 
lignccomingfromtvieorcwodirections  and  unless  we 
cake  the  precaution  to  use  reflectors  our  shadows  will 
be  dark  indeed ;  in  fact,  the  ratio  of  the  shadow  and 
highlight  intensities  will  be  greater  perhaps  than 
those  out-of-doors.  One  must  rtot  depend  too  much 
on  the  eye .  as  it  sees  the  subject  in  toto.  The  eye  has 
an  adjustablediaphragm,  or  iris,  which  automatically 
takes  care  of  different  intensities  and  it  is  only  by 
long  training  that  the  conscious  process  will  give  che 
correct  estimate  of  light  and  shadow  relations.  The 
safest  way  is  to  use  che  ground  glass  and  black  cloth. 
Or.  if  chac  is  impossible,  look  at  che  subject  through 
nearly  closed  eyes. 

The  main  faults  with  this  print  are:  fore^wrten- 
ing,  harsh  lighting,  and  poor  composition.    The 

Eictures  hangmg  on  che  background  are  too  U^c  to 
:  unobtrusive;  theycanbe  trimmed  off  entirely  to 
advantage.  The  light  was  not  diffused  sufficiently 
and  as  a  result  we  have  inky  shadows  which  upseC  the 
balance,  for  the  subject  has  no  visible  support. 

Was  a  profile  desired?  The  head  is  turned  too 
far  to  the  right  for  that,  at«J  not  far  enough  for  the 
Rembrandt  effect.  The  articles  on  the  table  are 
distracting  and  the  camera  was  placed  too  near  the 
subject  for  proper  perspective. 

Some  good  book  on  portraiture  and  systematic 
experimenting  are  the  best  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. —  Ceorce  A.  &Ah4E,  Jr. 


Mr.  Willia 


i  evidenciy  made  Chis  print  e 


Criticism  Print  No.  jo 

THE  WAY  I  LOOK  W.  O.  WlLLIAMS 

Then  too.  chose  piccures  on  che  wall  fiailcoaddbal- 
arKe  Co  the  picture.  They  are  distracting  elements 
and  should  be  removed  or  so  placed  that  they  merely 
add  to  che  hc»nelike  effecc.  One  picture  wouW  be 
sufficienc.  I'd  suggest  that  the  little  one  in  che 
middle  be  used.  p[^«d  a  little  farther  to  the  right. 
The  pictures  either  weren't  hung  straight  or  cLse  a 
lens  of  far  too  short  focus  was  used  in  making  che 

Now  to  sum  up  quickly  che  faults: 

First:  —  Too  harsh  and  contrasty  a  print,  due  to 
(a)  poor  lighting;  (b)  too  long  a  development  of  the 
negative,  or  (c)  too  contrasty  a  paper  for  the  print. 

Second:  —  Posture  of  sitcer  too  sciff  and  fixed. 
Portraiture  should  reproduce  the  features  in  a  pleas- 
ing way,  without  too  much  detail  or  detail  in  sur- 
rounding objects. 

Third:  —  Position  of  sitter  in  picture  space  coo 
far  forward, 

FourCh  —  Too  many  distracting  elements  visible. 

That's  enough! 

I  would  like  to  see  this  picture  retaken  and  a  little 
care  used  in  the  lighting  and  arrangements. 

It  seems  as  if  w;  O.  Williams  didn't  put  enough  of 
Che  personal  equation  into  the  task  —  but  lightly  took 
what  might  have  been  a  good  picture  or  portrait.  — 
F.  B.  Marchiatette.  1504  Fuiierton  Ave..  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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the  light  and  with  the  outfit  Mr.  Williamsused.  but 
one  must  understand  such  a  li|^C. 

This  print  contains  six  prominent  miscakes. 

t .  Ine  unnecessary  inclusion  of  piccures  (no  ex- 
cuse for  chis). 

1.  The  out  of  place  articles  on  the  table  (no 
excuse  for  this). 

J.     The  prominent  chair  back  (no  excuse  for  this), 

4.    The  too  low  liriiting,  which  is  too  close. 

J.  The  dark  shadows  on  the  face,  which  shouU 
have  been  relieved  by  a  properly  placed  reflector, 

6.  The  unr\atural  pose,  expression  and  handling 
of  the  book.  To  prove  that  one  understanding  li^c 
can  gee  very  fair  results  undet  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  Mr.  Williams  worked.  1  have  made  a 
portrait  under  such  conditions,  only  my  light  was 
a  300-watt  instead  of  a  zoo-watt  as  he  used.  The 
camera  isa  i^i  x  j>i.and/:8  was  used,  the  ensosure 
being  jo  seconds.  Of  course  my  light  was  diffuttd 
and  was  ;  feeC  from  the  subject  and  )  feet  above  the 
head. 

An  exposure  of  one  minute  woukj  have  been  none 
too  much.  This  is  the  first  and  only  portrait  I  have 
made  with  electric  light  and  it  was  made  expressly 
CO  help  in  this  criticism.  I  admit  my  effort  is  not 
without  fault,  but  considering  the  small  camera  used 
and  che  long  exposure  the  result  was  worth  while 
procuring.  The  print  could  be  made  on  hard  paper, 
giving  more  pep  and  contrast  but  I  detest  such 
pictures.     To  znatch  Mr.  Williams'  print,  my  sub- 


Ject  donned  a  white  blouse,  although  1  much  prefer  a 
k>wer-toned  garment. 

1  am  not  a  professjcnal.  but  simply  a  lover  of  the 
game. — J.  T.J. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  which  confront  the 
maker  of  home  portraits  is  to  avoid  the  well^tnown 
picture-taking  expression  which  so  many  sitters  are 
apt  to  assuHK.  In  the  present  instance  the  sitter 
has  a  fixed  and  uncomfortable  expression  which  we 
imagine  would  be  assumed  only  when  her  picture 
was  being  taken.  Hence,  while  the  picture  mi^t 
represent  the  general  topography  of  the  features,  it 
would  scarcely  represent  "the  way  I  look"  at  a 
normal  time. 

Much  less  excusable  and  more  easily  remedied  is 
the  inclusion  of  the  three  pictures  and  the  table  with 
its  vague  suggestion  of  salt-and-pepper  shaker  and 
vinegar  bottle.     Why  include  it  at  all? 

The  figure  is  in  the  exact  center  but  there  isroom 
for  trimming  from  the  bottom  and  left  to  remedy  this 
— Ralph  Beebe. 

NEW  CRITICISM  WIINT  NO.  jj 

No  data  are  available  (or  New  Criticism  Print 
No.  3j,  except  that  it  was  made  with  a  tH  x  4K 
rcdl-fUm  camera  and  printed  on  glossy  paper. 

For  the  best  criticism  received  from  any  reader  by 
October  1 5  a  credit  of  $1.00  towards  i^ooks  of  our 

eblication  will  be  awarded.     Address  the  Readers'     ANOTHER  WAY 
iticism  Editor,  and  please  write  or  typewrite  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


(See  Readers'  Criliciani) 
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1-5  secorxl  in  good  light 
>  Speed  Aim   pack  was 
a  tank  and  printed  on  Artura 


OUR  COMPETITIONS 

LITERARY  CC^iPETITIO^ 

It  has  been  our  annual  custom  to  hold  a  literary 
competition,  and  as  this  has  brought  us  in  the  pest  a 
number  of  practical  articles,  we  are  repeating  our 
offer  this  year.  For  the  best  article  on  a  photc^ra- 
[rfiic  subject,  whether  technical  or  inspirational,  sub- 
mitted to  us  before  November  ijth,  we  offer  a 
prize  of  Sj5,oo,  We  will  purchase  any  other  articles 
submitted  which  we  can  use.  and  we  have  usually 
bought  about  half  the  articles  sent  in.  The  manu- 
scripts must  be  typewritten,  illustrations  shoukl  be 
kept  to  the  minimum  and  diagrams  should  be  drawn 
in  ink  neatly  enough  to  be  reproduced. 

SENIOR  COMPETITION 

1  the  Senior  Competiti 
Morse  '- -  ""  -  -  "" 
very  charming  nude  study  in  an  attractive  setting. 
The  decorative  quality  of  the  print  is  much  en- 
hanced by  the  overhanging  leaves  and  the  lifting 
which  has  been  given  them.  This  was  taken  in 
Van  Cortlandt  Park  near  New  York  City  at  j  P.  M. 
on  a  September  afternoon.  It  was  made  with  a 
4  X  ;  Corona  camera  fitted  with  a  9-inch  Verito 


developed  in  pyro  ir 
Iris  grade  C, 

The  second  prize  was  given  to  "A  Meeting"  by 
Jiro  Ito,  made  in  Chinatown  in  the  Japanese  city  of 
Yokohoma.  The  quaint  costumes  and  unusual 
setting  help  in  the  attractiveness  of  the  picture,  hjt 
the  posing  of  the  figures  is  interesting  in  itself,  and 
the  lighting  is  very  well  managed.  Made  with  a 
tK  X  }K  Cocarette  camera  fitted  with  a  10^  cm  Ic 
Tessar.  The  exposure  in  bright  light  at  1  P.  M.  in 
April  was  1-50  second  at /:6, 3.  The  Eastman  Auto- 
graphic Roll  film  was  devekped  in  a  tank  inpyro- 
soda  and  the  sulphide  toned  enlargement  was  made 
cm  P,  M,  C,  Bromide  No,  3, 

The  third  prize  was  given  to  Walter  Rutherford 
for  his  portrait  of  "EJon"  made  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Toronto  Camera  Club.  This  is  a  charming  portrait 
of  an  attractive  youngster  and  its  rendering  in  light 
tonesthrou^wutshowsgreattechnicai  skill  as  welTas 
artistic  ability  on  the  part  of  the  maker.  Made 
witha5X7Studio camera equippedwith a  i4>^  inch 
Verito  lens.  The  exposure  was  1  seconds  at  /:;.6 
by  electric  light.  The  Eastntan  Portrait  film  was 
devek^>ed  with  pyro-metol  and  the  print  made  on 
Vitava-Athena  Old  Master. 

Honorable  Mentions  were  swarded  as  follows: — 


In  the  Land  of  Atlantide 

Oirved  Shore 
Water  and  Shade 
All  Scotch 
The  Beaches 
My  Godson 

Commendations  were  av 
A  Wilkm-shaded  Roed 
Three  of  a  Kind 


Paul  E.  Guillot 

J.W.Jeffers 

Louis  R.  Murray 

Gregory  L.  Oliver 

1.  Herbert  Saunders 

Henry  T,  Stephenson 

B.  M  Whitlock 

irded  as  follows: 

Lawrence  Baker 
A,  C.  Fawns 
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Maidens  of  the  Athens  of  Arkansas         J.  H.  Reld 
Jane  Roy  H.  Hciscr 

Spring  Qean-Up  I.  K.  Hodges 

A  Qose  Portrait  H.  M.  Hyman 

The  Shadowed  Doorway         Geo.  S.  J .  MacDonald 
Song  of  the  Sea  Dr.  E.  L.  H.  McGinnis 

Tree  Study  Walter  H.  Reuleaux 

Spring  J.  A.  Singler 

At  this  age  She  dreams  of  the  Pnnce 

in  a  Fairy  Tale  Eleanor  L.  Smith 

Toothless  Kenneth  D.  Smith 

From  Milking  P.  F.  Squier 

The  Observatory  John  C.  otick 

The  Santa  Maria  Jas.  Thomson 

Dominick.  the  Little  Newsboy 

Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns 

JUNIOR  COwlPETITION 

The  first  prize  in  the  Junior  Competition  was  given 
to  Garnet  t.  Jacques  for  his  print  "When  Summer 
Skies  are  Blue."  Mr.  Jacques  deserves  a  prize 
for  perseverance  if  for  nothing  else,  for  he  has  been 
sending  in  prints  to  our  competitions  for  a  long  time. 
The  present  picture  is  extremely  successful.  It 
possesses  an  attractive  foreground,  a  strong  middle 
distance  and  an  interesting  cloud  formation.  It 
shows  an  attractive  piece  of  nature  at  a  well  chosen 
time.  Orcfinarily .  a  light  spot  at  the  extreme  edge  of 
a  picture  is  not  helpml.  but  in  this  case  the  house 
at  the  right  adds  a  touch  of  human  interest  to  the 
picture  which  could  not  be  sacrificed  without  in- 
juring the  print.  This  was  made  with  a  3a  Fokling 
Pocket  Kodak  fitted  with  a  6^  inch  Zeiss  Kodak 
Anastigmat.  The  exposure  was  1-5  second  at  /:ii 
with  a  5  time  filter  in  bright  light  at  3  P.  M.  in  July. 
The  Eastman  Speed  Film  was  develc^^ed  in  pyro 
and  enlarged  on  Eastman  Velvet  Bromide. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  W.  Ostenveis 
for  "Sunshine  *  which,  though  a  small  print,  is  an 
interesting  portrait  and  a  pleasing  piece  of  composi- 
tion. The  background  is  well  subdued  and  the  light 
is  interesting.  Made  with  a  2C  Kodak  equipped 
with  a  5-inch  Kodak  Anastigmat.  The  exposure  in 
New  York  Qty  at  10  A.  M.  in  May  was  1-25  second 
in  bright  light  at  f^j.j.  The  Eastman  film  was 
developed  in  a  tank  with  Eastman  Powders  and 
printed  on  Azo  grade  2  F. 

Honorable  mentions  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 
Nadine  Walter  P.  Bruning 

Kewpie  F.  H.  Chant 

At  the  Threshold  of  Spring  I.  Higo 

The  Cabin  Porch  Mrs.  EUen  Q  Hildcbrand 

Still  Ufe  Koji  Hoshii 

Southern  Landscape  Edwards  H.  Smith 

Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows: — 
The  Valley  of  Mystic  Magic  B.  C.  Black 

II  Pcnscroso  Ralph  B.  Bonwit 

Italian  Sea  Coast  Miles  J.  Breuer 

Those  Eyes  ^-J-  Burkett 

Waiting  for  his  Master  Ftoracc  T.  G.  Busk 

Guardian  of  the  Woods  Franklin  Chapman 

Medicine  Creek  Geo.  D.  Chase 

Shadows  &  Sunshine  Mrs.  Leo  Church 

In  the  Hills  E.  A.  Ellsworth 

The  OW  Mill  Pond  Jas.  R.  Frow 

The  Bend  Fred  Goodin 

The  Path  of  the  Flier  T.  F.  Griffin 

The  Cog  Railway  Ralph  S.  Hayes 

Hurry.  1  m  Going  to  Laugh   Geo.  L.  Heathcrington 
The  Lily  Masaru  Hiramatsu 

Sunset  Harold  Isaacson 
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AkMig  Chicago  River 

Step  this  Way 

Vanity 

Swiss  Peasant  Village 

Time  for  Lunch 

Courtyard  of  the  Mission 

lapanesc  Falls 

You  Can't  Touch  Me 

Falls  of  the  Potomac 

The  Bunny  and  the  Tinker 

A  Study  in  Symmetry 

Golden  Locks 

Playtime 

Miss  and  Mrs.  M. 

June 


lohrijanson 

Jas.  B.  Kent 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Larson 

Edgar  Loewi 

Jas.  S.  Loomis 

Franklin  G.  K^Intosh 

Philip  Mehkr 

F,  P.  Pync 

Gertrude  Randall 

Ford  E.  Samuel 

Stanley  Shiner 

Gordon  W.  Skinner 

L.  E,  Turner 

Harold  Wtnsbw 

John  B.  2ieman^ 


J.  H.  Field  Q 


ROLLOFHOIOR 
FIRST  PRIZE 

George  W.  French  5 
SEa»>ID  PRIZE 
H.  B.  Rudolph  7  Alexander  Murray  6 

Kenneth  D.  Smith  7  LyIe  A.  Ktorse  5 

THIRD  PRIZE 
J.  Herbert  SauruJers  8  Jared  Gardner  6 

W.  R.  Bradford  6  Wm.  J.  Wilson  6 

F.  D.  Burt  6  Mrs.  Sterling  Smith  5 

HONORABLE  MENTKMM.  SENIOR  CLASS 
W.  Kitchen  1 2  Walter  Rutherford  8 

Sotaro  Saba  1 1  Lawrence  Baker  7 

Louis  A.  Dyar  1 1  Oliver  P.  Young  7 

Fred  E.  Crum  q  F.  A.  Northrup  6 

Herbert  J.  Harper  q  Louis  R.  Murray  6 

Edwin  B.  Collins  8  Walter  L.  Bogert  5 

Juventino  Ocampo  8  James  Thomson  5 

Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns  5 

COMMENDATION.  SENIOR  CLASS 
Dr.  E.  L.  C.  McGinnis  17  Geo.  Miller.  Jr.  8 

J.  A.  Singler  16  H.  B.  Neal  8 

GusSchinkel  15  Jirolto; 

Carlos  F.  DeMoya  14  Gregory  L,  Oliver  7 

Arthur  Palme  14  W.  H,  Finch  6 

E.  E.  Jones  1 3  Paul  E.  GuiUot  6 

Julien  I.  Proskauer  13  Roy  H.  Heiser  6 

r.  E.  Bronson  1  z  Wm.  B.  Imlach  6 

.  K.  Hodges  II  John  N.  Corisdorf  6 

M.  Whitlock  12  M.  L  Shattuck6 

C.  M.  Harris  11  H.  E.  Horrigan  5 

Frank  R.  Nivison  1 1  Frank  FL  Luwen  5 

A.  C.  G.  Allison  10  hferbert  C  McKay  5 

James  J.  Ryan  5 
HONORABLE  MENTION.  JUNIOR  CLASS 
.  W.  Jcffcrs  6  Garnet  E.  lacq^ies  5 

obert  E.  de  Land  5  Edwards  H.  Smith  5 

COMMENDATlS^rj^NIOR  CLASS 


i 


k 


John  Ziemanski  27 
W.  Keibel  24 
F.  H.  Chant  23 
Nat.  S.  Smith  iq 
Floward  E.  Louis  17 
Harvey  C.  Pendery  17 
Paul  Richardson  17 
Wm.  E.  Barr  16 
H.J.  Brennan  16 
Edw.  L.  Gilroy  16 
P.  F.  Squier  16 
L.  Archambault  14 
W.  W.  Kuntz  14 
Howard  K.  Rowc  14 
Talbot  Richardson  13 

R.  Frow  12 

.J.  Mahlenbrock  ii 


li 


Herbert  L,  Douglas  q 

A.  T,  Flikke  Q 

Stephen  J.  Palickarq 

Ford  E.  Samuel  q 

G.  A.  Smith  0 

RalphBeebeS 

R.  W,  Garwood  S 

Thomas  C  HigginsS 

Hannah  G.  Myri<^.  M.  D.  8 

E.J.  WiUiamsS 

Geo.  L.  Heath ; 

lohn  Janson ; 

Mrs.  C.  M,  Jol-viston  r 

Har^  Beelcr.  Jr.  5 

E-  J .  Browne  > 

J.  L.  Qybum  t 

Arthur  W.  Moreau  t 


ucr. 


n 


Hpl 


J*-: 


j,-<-' 


A.  S.  Workman  12 
Miles  J.  Breuer  11 
Walter  P.  Bruning  1 1 
Willard  H.  Harting  1 1 
C.  V.  Hewitt  1 1 
Simon  Jochamowitz  1 1 
Alfred  S.  Upton  1 1 
Fred  Goodin  10 
M.  W.  Osterweis  10 
John  H.  D.  Blanke  q 
Marjorie  Chater  q 


R.  D.  Wilson  6 

Harold  B.  Winslow  6 

Arthur  S.  Yoshida  6 

Ralph  B.  Bonwit  5 

Franklin  Chapman  5 

Theo.  M.  Fisher  5 

Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Hildebrand  5 

J  as.  S.  Loomis  5 

James  Owen  5 

Hugh  Palmer  5 

H.  H.  Van  Kennen  5 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Utah,  the  Land  of  Blossoming  Valleys.  The 
story  of  its  desert  wastes,  of  its  huge  and  fantastic 
rock  formations,  and  of  its  fertile  gardens  in  the 
sheltered  valleys;  a  survey  of  its  rapidly  developing 
industries;  an  account  of  the  origin,  development 
and  beliefs  of  the  Mormon  church;  and  chapters  on 
the  flora  and  fauna,  and  on  the  scenic  wonoers  that 
are  a  heritage  of  all  Americans.  Boston.  ITie 
PageCo..  iq22.    $6.00. 

Here  is  another  beautiful  volume  in  the  *'See 
America  First**  series,  made  on  the  same  attractive 
model  as  its  predecessors,  and  showing  us  the  beau- 
ties of  a  state  not  as  well  known  as  it  deserves. 
The  Mormon  question  is  handled  fairly  and  inter- 
estingly, and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  state 
well  described.  The  photographic  illustrations 
adom  the  book. 

Bye-Paths  of  Color  Photography  by  O.  Reg. 
Published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co..  Amen  Comer. 
London.  E.  C.    Price  $1.50. 

I  f  the  author  of  this  work  assumed  that  the  use  of  a 
pseudonym  could  disguise  his  identity  he  was  much 
mistaken,  for  the  paternity  is  writ  large  on  every 
page.  In  the  preface  the  author  states  "it  is  only 
for  the  subtractive  method  that  I  have  compiled 
these  notes  which  are  based  on  my  own  practical 
experience,  and  1  have  refrained  from  the  additive* 
method  of  inserting  *cuttings*  from  other  sources  as 
my  own  ideas.**  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  judicious 
use  of  his  additive  method  was  not  adopted,  as  then 
possibly  the  author  would  not  have  been  so  utterly 
at  sea  in  his  historical  notes.  He  states  that  Vogel  s 
discovery  of  orthochromatism  was  due  to  his  trying 
an  English  gelatine  plate,  whereas  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  a  Wortley  collodion  dry  plate  that  was 
used.  Dr.  Maddox  is  described  as  a  commercial 
manufacturer  of  plates,  while  he  was  an  amateur 
who  made  the  first  emulsion  experimentally.  To 
Vogel  also  he  ascribes  the  discovery  of  the  sensitizing 
action  of  cyanin  and  eosin.  Eder  and  Schumann 
simultaneously  discovered  the  action  of  the  first  and 
Waterhouse  that  of  the  second  dye.  Every  writer 
has  his  own  idiosyncrasies  of  style,  and  while  this  is 
justifiable  and  inevitable  it  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  lead  to  him  inaccuracies.  We  are  told  that 
Verdol  and  Cyanol  are  the  best  sensitizers.  The 
former  one  might  assume  to  be  a  new  dye,  were  it 
not  for  context  passages  that  show  he  means  pina- 


verdol.  But  Cyanol  is  the  name  of  a  special  dye.  an 
amido  derivative  of  triphenylmethane.  that  has  no 
connection  with  the  isocyanins.  and.  althou^  a 
sensitizer,  is  not  pinacyanof.which  the  author  means. 
One  might  go  on  multiplying  similar  instances  of 
errors,  but  to  what  use?  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  W. 
Gamble,  who  is  described  as  the  Editor  of  the  book, 
and  who  has  written  an  excellent  introduction,  did 
not  do  his  editing  a  little  more  stringently. 

That  the  author  is  ignorant  of  the  latest  advances 
in  color  work  is  obvious  from  his  treatment  of  cine- 
matography in  colors.  For  the  production  of  lantern 
slides  by  the  bichromated  gelatine  relief  method,  a 
mixture  of  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  is  recom- 
mended as  the  sensitizer,  which  obviously  i^ves  rise 
to  free  chromic  acid,  the  one  chromate  compound 
that  every  ortfe  else  tries  to  avoid.  The  instructions 
for  the  preparation  of  filters  are  the  now  obsolete 
method  of  bathing  gelatinized  glass  in  the  dye  solu- 
tion, and  a  method  of  trial  and  error  is  suggested  for 
adjusting  them  to  the  plates.  Different  plates  are 
recommended  for  the  three  exposures,  such  as  an 
ordinary,  an  erythrosin  bathed,  and  a  pinacyanol 
bathed  plate,  which  requires  separate  development, 
thus  again  ignoring  the  now  accepted  axiom  that 
one  kind  of  plate  only  gives  the  best  results.  As  to 
the  possibility  of  using  a  green  safelight  the  author 
seems  quite  ignorant. 

To  anyone  seriously  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  one-exposure  ccunera,  however,  there  is  much 
that  is  useful  in  the  book,  but  even  here  some  of  the 
statements  must  be  taken  not  too  literally.  To 
those  who  would  obtain  a  more  critical  understand- 
ing of  the  action  of  reflectors  there  is  much  that  is 
instructive.  And  to  the  more  advanced  worker, 
there  is  much  that  is  amusing,  particularly  the  way 
in  which  some  inventors  are  scarified.  &ioug^  has 
been  said  to  show,  however,  that  too  much  reliance 
must  not  be  placed  on  all  the  author's  statements. — 
E.J.W. 

World  Metric  Standardization,  by  Aubrey 
Drury.  Published  by  the  World  Metric  Standard- 
ization Council,  San  Francisco.    Price  $5.00. 

This  bulky  volume  of  over  500  pages  is  propa- 
ganda for  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  has  our  warmest  sup- 
port, and  if  the  opinions  of  many  eminent  men, 
the  practice  of  many  large  firms  and  quotations  from 
numerous  journals  and  newspapers  can  help,  this 
book  should  be  useful.  Why  the  metric  system 
should  not  be  adopted  in  the  United  States  is  not 
obvious,  in  fact  it  would  seem  to  be  logical  for  it  to 
be  so.  considering  that  a  decimal  system  of  money  is 
in  use.  The  ease  with  which  we  all  of  us  think  in 
cents,  dimes  and  dollars  is  clear  proof  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  liter,  meter,  gram  system. 

The  Barnet  Book  of  Photography.  Edited  by 
W.  L.  F.  Wastcll.  Elliott  &  Sons.  Bamet.  Englandf; 
Sole  U.  S.  Agents.  American  Photographic  Publish- 
ingCo..  Boston.  Mass.     1922.    Price.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  this  well  known  textbook, 
with  all  the  articles  specially  written  for  this  edition, 
with  the  exception  of  one  on  Pictorial  Photography, 
which  is  a  reprint  of  the  earlier  article  by  the  late 
Horsley  Hinton.  While  avowedly  a  textbook  for 
the  use  of  the  Bamet  plates  and  papers,  it  is  far  more 
and  is  an  excellent  guide  to  practical  work.  The 
first  article,  by  the  editor,  on  "Negative  Making** 
deals  with  the  choice  of  a  plate,  exposure,  develop- 
ment, fixing  and  the  subseiquent  treatments.     It  is 
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Winning 
EdwoTi 


Photography  in 
pictures  for  a  ti 
nibiting  in  the  ai 
reading  and  intei 
selling  pictures. 
all  clubs,  is  the  p 
with  those  intere 
for  membership 
dollars  a  year,  fo 
must  be    a    goc 

ftKJTOGRAPHY    % 

join  this  organize 
tnem  memDersni 
on  application. 

The  New  Yorl 
cuse.  New  York 
for  pictures  of  h 
York.  This  cor 
further  infonmat 
dress  given  abov 

£>r.  George  Ri^ 
during  July  in  ti 
exhibition  of  p 
notable  because 
known  processes, 
tional  value  and 
focal  photograpli 

The    foUowinf 

''Contributing  \i 

Elizabeth  R./ 

Henry  A.  Husj 


merica.  the  privilege  of  enuring 
/eling  show,  the  privilege  of  ex- 
lual  exhibit,  the  use  of  rooms  for 
Airse  and  for  seeing,  showing  and 
~he  greatest  Ixnefic  of  this,  as  of 
isibiUty  of  the  exchange  of  Ideas 
td  in  one's  own  hobby.  The  dues 
New  York  and  vicinity  are  ten 
>ther9  five  dollars  a  year.  TTwre 
many  readers  of  American 
3  would  find  it  worth  while  to 
on  and  we  would  be  glad  to  send 
ilanks  for  themselves  and  friends 


State  College  of  Forestry.  Syra- 
s  offering  forty  dollars  in  priies 
orical  trees  in  the  state  ot  New 
st  will  run  until  October,  and 
1  can  be  had  by  writing  the  ad- 


«r.  a  St,  Louis  amateur. exhibited 
St.  Louis  Public  Library  a  laree 
[ofvaphs  which  was  e^secially 
nctuded  prints  by  almost  all  the 
uch  exhibitions  ha  ve  great  educa- 
is  was  much  appreciated  by  the 


lave    recencly   been  elected   to 
bership"  in  the  Pittsburgh  Salon: 
n,  Moorestown.  R  J. 
.  Berkeley.  Csl. 


W.  C.  and  T.  M.  Jarrett,  Pittsburg,  fti. 
Myers  R.  Jones.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Sophie  L.  Uuffer,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
W,  W.  Zieg.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
The  Tenth  AnnualPittsbu:^Sek»wlllbehek9n 
March,  iqij,  at  the  Carnegie  InsUtute  Art  Gellerles. 

OCTOBER    IS  CAMERA  CLUB  MONTH 

In  these  days  of  "Days,"  "Weeks."  "Months."' 
etc.,  set  aside  lor  the  special  benefit  of  some  person 
ororganization  it  Isonl}^  fitting  that  the  camera  club 
should  have  a  "period,  'and  so  the  month  of  October 
has  been  set  aside  and  designated  by  the  Associated 
Camera  Qubs  of  America  as  "Camera  ClubMonth." 
The  differerKe  between  the'  'Camera  Club  Month" 
and  many  ot  the  other  designated  periods  will  be 
that  the  thirty-four  organizaticns  affiliated  with 
the  rtational  associaticn  will  use  every  effort  within 
their  means  to  provide  a  progrom  that  will  be  both 
interestir^  and  instructive  to  every  camera  user  In 
the  U,  S^  A,,  whether  amateur  or  professional, 
without  cost  to  them.  Special  weekly  programs  will 
be  arranged  so  made  up  that  the  camem  using  public 
will  be  interested  ana  will  miss  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage if  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  visit  the  dub  or  photographic  society  In 
their  town  or  the  one  located  nearest  them.  Exhibi- 
tions and  demonstrations  will  predominate  in  the 
make  up  of  the  interesting  events.  An  eqxcial 
appeal  will  be  made  to  the  amateur,  he  who  pushes 
the  button  and  lets  the  comer  drug  store  "do'"  the 
rest.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  these 
camera  users  that  they  are  missing  a  tremendous 
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THE  CHROMIUM  SALTS 

E.  J.    WALL,   F.   C.    S.,   F.    R.   P.    S. 

chromium  salts  are  probably  the  most  important  sensitizers 
after  the  silver  compounds,  and  are  very  widely  used  in  the  carbon 
process,  in  nearly  every  photomechanical  process,  and  also  for 
such  minor  processes  as  intensification  and  cleaning  vessels. 

There  are  two  classes  of  chromates,  the  normal  or  mono- 
chromates  X2Cr04  and  the  di-  or  bi-chromates  X2Cr207  —  the  X 
here  representing  some  element  such  as  potassium,  sodium  or 
ammonium,  or  a  heavy  metal  such  as  lead,  copper,  etc  It  is 
obvious  that  one  may  look  upon  the  bichromates  as  compounds 
of  the  monochromates  X2Cr04  plus  CrOj. 

The  monochromates  do  not  interest  us  much  from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  ex- 
cept inso/ar  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  light  on  the 
bichromates  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  They  are  very  much  less  sensitive  than 
the  bichromates,  and  neither  are  in  themselves  sensitive  to  light.  It  is  only  in  the  presence 
of  organic  matter  that  they  are  reduced,  and  the  action  that  takes  place  may  be  repre- 
sented as  follows:  — 

1.  2  K2Cr207  +  H2O  =  2K2C1O4  -f-  (0H)6  +  O 

2.  Cr2(OH)6  +  KiCnCh  =  Cr203.Cr03  +  3H2O  +  K2Cr04 

The  first  equation  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  primary  light  action,  and  the  mono- 
chromate  that  is  formed  is  but  very  slightly  sensitive,  while  the  chromium  hydroxide, 
Cr2(OH)6,  is  decomposed  with  excess  of  bichromate,  as  in  the  second  equation,  into  the 
chromate  of  chromium  which  is  the  real  agent  that  acts  on  the  organic  matter.  This 
is  sometimes  called  chromic  oxide,  as  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  CraO}. 

The  organic  substances  used  with  the  chromates  are  all  colloids,  such  as  gelatine,  in 
the  carbon  process,  collotype  and  photogravure,  and  the  rotogravure  processes  now  so 
much  used  for  the  supplements  for  the  Sunday  papers.  Fish  glue,  which  may  be  prac- 
tically considered  as  a  liquid  gelatine,  is  used  in  making  the  half-tone  or  process  blocks 
from  which  the  illustrations  in  this  journal  are  printed.  Gum  arabic  is  another  colloid 
used  in  the  gum-bichromate  process. 

The  peculiar  action  of  the  bichromates  under  the  influence  of  light  is  to  render  all  the 
colloids  more  or  less  insoluble  in  water,  even  hot  water  in  the  case  of  gelatine,  and 
cold  water  in  the  case  of  fish  glue  and  gum.  This  peculiar  action  takes  place  also  with 
gum  tragacanth,  albumen,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  with  glycerine,  starch,  dextrine  and  sugar. 
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In  the  case  of  the  last-named,  complete  action,  that  is  complete  insolubility  in  water,  only 
ensues  after  very  prolonged  light  action;  but  with  normal  action  the  sugar,  and  the  same 
thing  applies  to  syrup  and  molasses,  which  are  no  m.ore  than  uncrystallisable  sugars, 
loses  its  hygroscopic  nature  and  becom.es  less  tacky.  On  this  property  is  based  the  pow- 
der process,  which  has  fallen  into  almost  complete  disuse.  Here  a  bichromated  mixture 
was  exposed  under  a  positive  and  then  fine  powder,  such  as  graphite,  dusted  over  the 
surface,  when  it  adhered  to  those  parts  not  affected  by  light. 

In  the  case  of  gelatine  the  action  of  light  is  first  to  cause  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen 
set  free  in  equation  i ;  but  the  essential  reaction  is  a  combination  of  the  chromium  chro- 
mate  with  the  gelatine,  and  this  new  compound  is  completely  insoluble  in  hot  water. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  the  insolubilization  takes  place  in  the  ratio  of  the  light  acting,  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  relief  is  formed,  which  is  used  for  various  processes.  The  in- 
solubilized  gelatine  being  practically  colorless,  it  obviously  forms  a  very  convenient  vehicle 
for  the  so-called  aniline  colors  and  is  much  used,  therefore,  in  color  photography  for  making 
the  constituent  prints  of  a  three-color  picture.  Then,  also,  as  the  hardened  gelatine  will 
not  absorb  certain  dyes,  while  the  unaffected  gelatine  will,  this  is  also  utilized  in  color 
work,  as  in  the  pinatype  and  imbibition  processes,  in  which  the  stained  plate  is  squeegeed 
into  contact  with  a  gelatinized  surface  and  the  dye  migrates  into  the  latter,  giving  a  pull 
in  colors.  Practically  one  may  look  upon  these  print-plates,  as  they  are  called,  as  similar 
to  rubber  stamps. 

Probably  the  m.ost  beautiful  process  in  which  a  bichromated  relief  is  used  is  Wood- 
burytype,  which  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  disuse,  m.ainly  on  account  of  cost.  In  this 
a  hardened  gelatine  relief  is  obtained  and  stripped  from  the  glass,  then  forced  with  a 
pressure  of  about  one  ton  per  square  inch  into  a  soft  metal,  such  as  lead  or  a  lead  alloy. 
The  result  is  an  intaglio  corresponding  exactly  to  the  relief.  Into  this  intaglio  or  mold  is 
poured  a  warm  gelatinous  colored  ink,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  on  top  of  the  ink  and  a 
pressure  plate  brought  down  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the  excess  of  the  ink.  As  soon  as  the 
ink  is  cold  the  plate  is  lifted  and  the  paper  stripped,  bringing  with  it  an  absolutely  per- 
manent print  in  any  desired  color.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  hardness  of  the  Woodbury 
skin,  although  it  may  be  in  some  places  less  than  i-iooo  of  an  inch  thick,  it  may  be  used 
fifty  times  or  m.ore  for  pressing  into  the  metal  without  being  damaged  at  all. 

Bichromated  gelatine  not  only  loses  its  solubility  in  hot  water  under  the  light  action, 
but  also  its  power  of  swelling  in  cold.  It  is  thus  possible  to  obtain  photographically  a 
mold  from  which  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  made,  or  the  surface  may  be  made 
conducting  by  rubbing  with  graphite  and  a  thin  skin  of  metal  can  be  electrolytically  de- 
posited, forming  a  perfect  replica  of  the  object  originally  photographed.  The  exposed 
gelatine,  thus  having  lost  its  power  of  swelling  in  cold  water,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  its  absorptive  power  for  water,  one  has  but  to  pass  a  roller  charged  with  a  greasy  ink 
over  the  surface  and  the  ink  will  adhere  to  the  exposed  parts  and  not  to  the  unexposed; 
then,  on  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  in  contact  with  the  inked  surface,  the  ink  transfers  to  the 
paper  and  one  has  a  collotype  print.  This  process  has  again  been  supplanted  commercially 
by  the  perfection  of  the  half-tone  process;  but  a  good  collotype  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
latter,  as  the  grain  that  holds  the  greasy  ink  is  an  irregular  one.  Actually  it  is  a  reticula- 
tion of  the  gelatine  surface  into  a  series  of  irregular  worm-like  forms,  which  are  not  so 
apparent  in  the  final  pull  as  the  regular  cross  line  of  the  half-tone.  A  good  collotype  with  a 
fine  grain  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  silver  print  on  print-out  paper,  and  the  fineness 
of  the  gain  is  completely  under  control. 

The  bichromates  chiefly  used  are  either  those  of  potassium  or  ammonium,  the  former 
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nriore  especially.  There  is  a  corresponding  sodium  salt,  but  this  is  very  rarely  employed 
because  it  is  so  hygroscopic  in  nature  that  it  is  a  nuisance  to  keep.  Considering  these 
salts  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  the  sulphites  and  alkalis  we  can  at  once  find  their  relative 
values  from  their  formulas: 

K2  Cr2  O? 

(3Q  X  2)  +  (52  X  2)  +  (16  X  7)  =  2<H 

(NH4)2  Cn  O7 

(18  X  2)  +,  (52  X  2)  +  (16  X  7)  =  ^5^ 
Na2  Ct2  O7 

(23  X  2)  +  (52  X  2)  +  (16  X  7)  =  262 

Neglecting  the  sodium  salt  altogether,  it  is  clear  that  as  the  chromium  is  the  only  agent 
that  we  need  consider,  252  parts  of  the  ammonium  salt  are  equivalent  to  294  of  the  po- 
tassium or  the  ratio  is  100  of  the  former  to  1 17  of  the  latter. 

The  above  statement  is  chemically  correct,  but  frfiotographically  incorrect,  because 
under  the  action  of  light  in  the  presence  of  a  colloid,  the  decomposition  of  the  ammonium 
salt  is  far  more  complete  than  that  of  the  potassium.  Lumiere  &  Seyewetz  (Jahrbuch, 
iqo6,  184)  found  that  under  like  conditions  one  hours  exposure  with  the  anrunonium  salt 
gave  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  seven  weeks  with  the  potassium.  The  reason  for  this 
striking  difference  is  that  the  anunonium  monochromate,  which  is  formed  by  light  action, 
is  with  sufficient  exposure  completely  dissociated;  whereas  with  the  fixed  bichromates, 
potash  and  soda,  as  soon  as  half  the  chromic  acid  is  reduced  and  the  monochromate  formed, 
the  sensitiveness  drops  enormously  as  they  are  not  further  dissociated. 

From  this  statement  it  is  clear  that  the  ammonium  salt  is  the  better  of  the  two  and 
the  reason  why  the  potash  salt  is  used  is  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  Both  keep  equally 
well,  but  the  ammonium  compound  is  far  more  soluble  in  water,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement,  which  shows  the  weights  of  each  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  water: 

10°  C  (50°  F.)     2o'*C(68°F.) 

Ammonium  bichromate  24  30 

Potassium  bichromate 8  13 

A  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  may  be  practically  considered  as  a 
10  per  cent  solution  This  greater  solubility  of  the  ammonium  salt  is  an  advantage  when 
one  wants  to  use  a  semi-alcoholic  sensitizer,  because  one  can  then  add  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  of  alcohol  or  acetone  without  the  salt  being  thrown  out,  and  these  semi-alcoholic 
solutions  naturally  permit  one  to  dry  carbon  tissue  much  more  rapidly. 

The  slowing  up  of  the  light  action,  mentioned  above,  has  led  to  the  addition  of  am- 
monia to  the  normal  sensitizer,  and  then  one  has  probably  the  formation  of  the  double  salt 
K(NH4)Cr20„  which  is  naturally  more  sensitive  than  the  plain  potassium  compound. 
If  excess  of  ammonia  is  used  the  normal  monochromate  is  formed  and  there  is  actually 
loss  of  sensitiveness.  Assuming  the  normal  carbon  sensitizer  to  be  3  per  cent  solution  in 
summer  and  4  per  cent  in  winter,  not  more  than  2  ccm  of  ammonia  should  be  added  per 
liter,  or  one  may  use  half  the  quantity  of  ammonium  carbonate.  This  addition  prevents 
any  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  free  chromic  acid  and  the  consequent  insolubilization  of 
the  tissue  in  the  dark.  With  excessive  quantity  of  ammonia  the  tissue  tends  to  pucker 
up  into  innumerable  irregular  wrinkles,  or  to  reticulate,  and  these  naturally  are  more 
apparent  in  the  highlights  and  completely  spoil  a  print. 

We  are  not  treating  of  the  carbon  process,  but  it  may  be  considered  as  an  axiom  that 
the  thinner  the  negative  the  weaker  should  be  the  bichromate,  for  this  means  a  more  pra 
longed  light  action  to  attain  the  same  effect,  and  the  stronger  the  print.     In  summer, 
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We  must  pass  over  in  a  few  words  Manly's  old  ozotype  process  in  which  gelatinized 
paper  was  sensitized  with  bichronnate  and  manganese  sulphate,  and  after  exposure  squee- 
geed into  contact  with  carbon  tissue  impregnated  with  a  reducing  mixture  such  as  ferrous 
sulphate  or  hydrochinon  and  cupric  chloride,  and  the  hardening  action  was  transferred 
from  the  exposed  image  to  the  pigment  plaster,  as  it  was  termed;  the  print  was  then 
treated  exactly  as  a  normally  exposed  carbon  tissue.  This  process  was  originally  des- 
cribed by  Marion  in  1873,  but  had  been  completely  forgotten  till  revived  by  Manly. 

Later  Manly  introduced  the  ozobrome  process,  in  which  a  bromide  print  is  dampened 
with  water  and  sque^eed  into  contact  with  carbon  tissue  saturated  with  a  mixture  of 
bichrom.ate  and  ferricyanide,  and  then  treated  as  a  carbon  print.  This  has  been  prac- 
tically revived  under  the  name  of  Carbro.  There  is  no  question  that  the  carbon  process 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  processes;  the  results  are  permanent  and  can  be  obtained  in  any 
color.  As  by  the  use  of  this  modification  we  are  independent  of  daylight,  the  start- 
ing image  being  a  good  bromide  print,  this  ought  to  induce  many  to  take  up  the  process, 
as  having  once  obtained  the  bromide  print,  any  number  of  carbons  can  be  prepared  from 
the  same  by  merely  washing  and  redeveloping  after  its  short  contact  with  the  tissue. 

As,  when  an  acid  is  added  to  a  bichromate,  chromic  acid  is  formed,  it  is  obvious  that 
after  the  addition  of  a  halide,  either  hydrochloric  acid  or  an  alkaline  bromide  or  chloride, 
if  a  silver  image  is  treated  with  the  mixture,  we  have  first  the  formation  of  silver  chromate 
and  then  its  instant  conversion  into  the  silver  halide,  so  that  this  forms  a  very  simple 
means  of  bleaching  the  silver  image.  This  has  given  rise  to  an  easy  method  for  reducing 
the  contrasts  of  over-harsh  or  contrasty  negatives,  as  was  suggested  by  Eder  in  1881. 
The  negative  can  be  immersed  in : 

Potassium  bichromate    10  g  80  gr. 

Hydrochloric  acid   50  ccm  y^  oz. 

Alum 50  g  ^  oz. 

Water    1000  ccm  16  oz. 

Leave  until  the  image  is  bleached  right  through  to  the  glass.  Then  it  should  be  well 
washed  until  it  no  longer  shows  any  yellow  tinge  and  redeveloped  with  a  dilute  developer 
until  the  shadows  and  half  tones  are  quite  developed,  but  the  highlights  still  appear  white 
from  the  glass  side.  Fixing  the  plate  at  this  stage  naturally  dissolves  the  unreduced 
chloride  and  the  contrasts  are  lessened. 

A  really  excellent  intensifier  was  also  based  on  the  same  process  by  Welborne 
Piper.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  practically  stainless,  nonpoisonous  and  can  be 
repeated  at  will.  The  bleaching  solution  may  be  one  of  the  following:  a  5  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bichromate  and  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloria  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.16 
(containing  about  32%  HCl  gas).     The  actual  bleaching  baths  are 

A  B  C 

Bichromate  solution   4  oz.  8  oz.  8  oz. 

Acid  solution    3  drachms  2  oz  8  oz. 

Water    16  oz.  10  oz.  4  oz. 

Wash  after  bleaching  until  all  yellow  stain  is  removed,  then  develop  with  amidol,  or 
use  an  alkaline  developer  and  expose  in  the  solution  to  daylight  (not  sunlight).  A  gives 
an  intensification  equal  to  mercury  and  ammonia;  B  to  that  of  mercury  and  ferrous 
oxalate;  C  to  that  of  mercury  and  sulphite.     The  process  may  be  repeated  several  times 

The  action  here  is  undoubtedly  first  the  formation  in  the  solution  of  chloro-chromate 
and  the  formation  in  the  image  of  silver  chromite     As  an  improvement  on  this  Lumiere  & 
Seyewetz  {BriU  J.  Phot. ,  i  q i q,  66,  45 1 )  recommended  the  use  of  the  chlorochromates  them- 
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selves  and  the  amrronium  salt  is  preferable.  This  can  be  made  by  dissolving  252  g 
amn-onium  bichromate  in  250  ccm  distilled  water  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  adding  197  ccm 
of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.16,  evaporating  till  crystals  begin  to  form,  then 
cooling  and  collecting  and  drying  the  crystalline  scales.  The  action  that  takes  place  may 
be  represented  as  follows: 

(NH4)2Cr207)  +  2HCI   =  2Cr02(NH,)OC  +  H2O 

The  result  should  be  315  g  of  chlorochromate.  A  3  per  cent  solution  serves  for  the 
intensification  of  plates  and  2  per  cent  for  prints. 

The  action  on  the  silver  image  is  as  follows : 

Cr02(NH4)OCl  +  Ag2  =  Cr02  (NH4)OAg  +  AgCl 

The  silver  chloride  is  reduced  to  metal  by  the  developer.  It  is  clear  that  if  this  action 
i§  repeated  there  is  less  and  less  silver  chloride  formed  each  time  and  with  five  repetitions 
the  quantity  of  available  silver  is  reduced  to  1-32  and  the  action  cannot  be  carried  further. 
There  is  a  deposition  of  the  silver  chromite  which  is  brown  and  gives  the  intensification. 
This  would  seem  to  offer  an  advantage  over  the  original  process  in  that  one  need  not  be 
careful  as  to  the  exact  ratio  of  the  acid,  as  if  too  much  be  used  the  chromium  compound  is 
dissolved  and  there  is  no  intensification. 

If  instead  of  using  hydrochloric  acid  we  use  sulphuric,  then  sulphate  of  silver  is 
formed  and  this  is  soluble  in  water  and  therefore  we  have  at  once  a  good  reducer.  This  is 
occasionally  used  for  prints  and  is  employed  with  screen  plates  to  dissolve  the  primary 
image. 

There  is  yet  one  other  use  for  bichromate,  which  has  today  less  value  than  when  sug- 
gested by  Sterry  (Phot.  J.,  1904,  44,  50)  If  one  has  a  very  hard  negative  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a  bromide  print  with  full  details  in  the  highlights  before  the  shadows 
are  clogged  up;  one  only  need  expose  for  the  highlights,  ignoring  the  shadows,  and  then 
prior  to  development  immerse  the  print  in  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  bichromate  for  one 
minute.  Then  wash  for  1 5  to  20  seconds  and  develop  in  the  usual  manner,  when  the  full 
details  are  obtained  in  the  highlights  without  the  shadows  being  blocked  up.  For  gas- 
light (development)  papers  only  a  0.2  per  cent  solution  should  be  used.  With  the  great 
range  of  development  papers  now  available,  which  enable  us  to  choose  the  most  suitable, 
this  process  is  not  so  valuable. 

Of  the  metallic  chromates  little  or  no  use  is  made  in  photography.  In  the  old  days  of 
wet  plate  and  collodion  emulsion,  orange  fabric  or  paper  was  made  by  impregnating  stout 
paper  or  closely  woven  cloth  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  lead  acetate  or  nitrate  and  as 
soon  as  surface  was  dry  immersing  in  10  per  cent  solution  of  chromate,  when  insoluble 
orange  lead  chromate  was  precipitated  in  the  fibers,  which  gave  an  excellent  safe  light. 

There  is  one  use  of  the  bichromates  which  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  but 
which  deserves  full  attention  from  practical  workers,  and  that  is  its  application  as  a 
cleaning  medium.  This  was  suggested  by  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  early  collo- 
dion days,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse  because  we  no  longer  have  to  clean  our  negative 
glasses.  A  stock  bottle  of  it  is  always  to  be  found  standing  in  my  darkroom  and  it  can  be 
used  for  cleaning  anything  and  everything,  almost.     It  is  very  easy  to  make: 

Potassium  bichromate i  ^5  g  4  oz. 

Water 250  ccm  8  oz. 

Then  add  slowly  with  constant  stirring,  or  shaking,  for  it  is  just  as  well  to  mix  it  in  the 
stock  bottle : 

Sulphuric  acid 40  ccm  5  oz. 
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Considerable  heat  is  evolved  and  the  salt  nearly  always  goes  into  solution.  As  soon  as 
all  the  acid  is  added,  add: 

Water  to looo  ccm       32  oz. 

A  little  of  this  poured  into  dirty  dishes  or  graduates  cleans  them  like  magic,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  wash  with  water  to  have  a  really  clean  dish.  Actually  one  has  here  a  strong 
solution  of  chromic  acid  with  excess  of  sulphuric.  The  only  point  to  be  careful  about  is 
that  it  bites  the  fingers  rather  smartly,  but  one  can  easily  make  a  mop  by  lying  a  swab  of 
absorbent  cotton  round  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  use  this  if  required,  though  the  soultion  is  so 
energetic  that  friction  is  rarely  required. 

Occasionally  one  hears  of  bichromate  poisoning,  caused  by  absorption  of  the  salts  by 
the  skin,  but  this  is  only  to  be  feared  when  one  is  commercially  engaged  in  their  use,  that  is. 
one  who  is  dabbling  the  hands  in  the  solution  all  day  and  every  day.  In  their  occasional 
and  limited  use  by  an  amateur  this  is  not  to  be  feared  at  all. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  uses  of  the  bichromates  in  photography  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  how  important  they  are,  and  yet  we  have  passed  over  many  points  that  might 
have  been  raised,  and  every  process'  touched  upon  might  well  serve  as  a  text  for  a  treatise 
in  itself. 


DR.  AMASA  DAY  CHAFFEE 


JOHN   WALLACE   GILLIES 


I  CHAFFEE  is  known  principally  for  his  wonderful  bromoil 
prints,  at  which  he  excels  all  others.  This  statement  is  made 
without  qualification.  Years  ago  he  used  to  work  on  carbon. 
and  one  day  when  I  was  at  his  house  he  showed  me  a  fat  brush, 
which  he  told  me  came  from  England  and  cost  him  some  seven 
dollars.  That  impressed  me  a  great  deal ;  it  came  from  Er^land, 
and  cost  seven  dollars.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  get  a  fat 
brush  from  another  country,  at  some  effort,  and  considerable 
expense,  mentioning  in  the  same  breath  that  he  was  going  to 
make  bronwil  prints  and  thought  the  fat  brush  would  make  it  easier  and  better.  There 
is  a  lot  in  this  if  you  will  consider  it. 

Here  was  a  man  who  proposed  to  make  a  series  of  prints  in  a  process  new  to  him,  and 
had  gone  to  all  this  trouble  before  making  a  single  print,  this  representing  but  a  small 
part  of  the  outlay,  in  bother  and  expense.  It  told  a  story  of  a  character  which  would 
painstakii^y  put  a  great  deal  into  a  thing  in  the  hope  of  getting  something  out.  How 
many  photographic  workers  would  go  to  this  trouble  before  beginning  a  thing?  Herein 
lies  the  secret  of  Dr.  Chaffee's  success  with  bromoil;  the  infinite  pains  he  takes  to  do  the 
work.  When  he  was  doir^  carbcm  he  did  the  same  thing,  and  the  prints  were  very 
beautiful ;  so  when  he  put  the  same  quality  of  effort  into  oils  he  accomplished  more  than 
anybody  else  ever  did. 

As  to  the  pictures  that  he  makes,  the  subjects  are  mainly  European  towns  and  build- 
ings, and  have  the  advantage  of  being  something  we  do  not  see  right  along.  He  has 
spent  many  summers  in  Europe  with  the  camera  and  has  many  negatives  which  have 
never  been  printed.  If  he  never  made  another  exposure  there  would  be  enough  to  supply 
him  and  two  or  three  others  with  pictorial  material  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  He  makes 
his  negatives  from  the  standpoint  of  pictorial  value,  and  pays  no  attention  to  what  we 
call  pattern  or  design.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well.  Too  much  pattern  would  upset  every- 
thing but  of  course  the  writer  as  well  as  many  others  is  a  strong  advocate  of  that  method 
of  making  a  picture  with  the  camera  or  any  other  way. 

Having  established  the  fact  that  Dr.  Chaffee  arrived  at  the  high  point  in  photography 
by  means  of  his  exquisite  bromoil  prints,  we  find  that  he  is  now  at  present  engaged  in 
being  the  President  of  the  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America,  a  job  which  is  more  or  less 
thankless,  as  all  these  jobs  are.  When  the  chief  officer  of  an  organization  of  this  kind 
does  a  thing  rightly,  nothing  is  said;  but  when  he  makes  a  mistake  there  is  a  grand  howl. 
If  he  is  conservative  there  is  a  loud  and  raucous  yell  and  if  he  is  radical  there  is  a  similar 
yell.  No  matter  what  he  is,  he  is  all  wrong.  He  hasn't  got  a  chance.  There  are  always 
factions,  and  they  never  agree;  if  one  faction  does  a  thing,  and  gets  it  going,  the  other 
faction  registers  against  it  with  full  force,  and  yells  as  previously  described,  and  it  can- 
not be  right.    All  support  is  withheld. 

Dr.  Chaffee  is  a  diplomat.  Usually  a  diplomat  is  a  well-mannered  crook,  who  takes 
your  wad  with  such  grace  and  such  perfect  explanations,  that  you  hand  him  your  watch 
also.  Dr,  Chaffee  is  not  one  of  these.  He  has  the  good  manners,  but  he  happens  to  be 
honest  in  spite  of  them.  He  has  dignity ;  lots  of  it  —  enough  so  that  he  has  been  able  to 
practically  eliminate  factionism,  and  get  all  hands  working  together.  In  this  he  has  been 
ably  seconded  by  Clarence  White,  the  former  president,  and  between  the  two  the  Pic- 
torial Photographers  have  worked  together  to  some  purpose. 

By  this  1  would  not  mean  to  convey  that  all  has  gone  well  with  them.     They  have 
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ndtl-'iMcit'!,  Hfitl  Hmlnlioni  tire  itintfilcmK  ihin^is.  especially  <;^hen  they  depend  to  a  certain 
fdrnl  tipiiM  H  InincholphlrymilK.-  unci  tipiirhcnc  pictorial  ists,  who  only  respond  to  especial 
pcrednnl  pmhr  Ihc  iiirtit  *tiy  lo  fjil  tiny  pictorial  worker  to  listen  to  anything,  is  not 
((>  rtplHin  thr  vnlur  (>(  I  He  klcii.  hut  td  tell  him  he  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  when  it  comes 
Im  (i'fll<ln(j  pkHiiC!  M.cii'uin  ii  not  the  ihiriK;  it  is  too  prosaic.  Emotion  is  the  thing 
(\hklt  riptitrolp  hh  inllnns.  One  vf  our  rrost  eminent  pictorial  workers  aptly  describes 
It  HO  "hmli  SmilihinK  '  "Vim  sertilth  my  buck,  and  I'll  scratch  yours."  There  is  some- 
tiling  IM  ihio.  t  II  t  IS  I  mln'tt.  Init  perhiip;"  no  more  than  in  any  other  organization  where 
nit  1,0  tlir  vklilii.     I'litii  Art;   he  nets  his  every  time  they  meet, 

I  Ifll  veil  nil  till'  -sii  Ihni  ynu  will  know  what  Dr.  C^haffee  has  had  to  overcome;  and 
tt  It  h  t  lie  n(i,l  111  ^Til nln  imlivkluuls  he  hiis  done  it,  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Pic- 
Iniifll  I'lii'ti'HiHplici'i.  find  nin  ddlny  quite  u  hit  of  work  along  lines  especially  selected 
l'\  tin-arlf.  wlirip  II  will  do  a  little  yiH)d,  tind  not  tux  me  too  much  in  time;  but  the  mem- 
Ih'I«"  wim  HIT  il'itnn  the  ithI  gtHid  iirc  those  who  urc  giving  their  good  time  to  the  various 
mflllvri,  Vkllli  titi  lui|x:  ol  icwMiJ:  just  to  sec  it  (lo.     That's  the  finest  way  to  do  a  thing 

I  tic  I'ktotldl  Phiitiijjmplicrs  Mart  ii  new  year  this  full  with  the  greatest  promise  they 
Imvc  c\ct  lifld  Miiin  miihII  intiUci:'  htivc  I'-ccn  corrected,  which  needed  correction,  and 
\\\v  tv^uK  ^hinild  I'C  \KotKicilul  They  urc  mi>st  ussua"dly  embarking  on  anew  yearof 
I'etlvi  OiiiiH"  flnd  W  thallee  is  Meenny  the  Kxit 


ini:  i»ik>r\;k\phu:  nrvM.i^R    the  scientific  instru- 

NHNl  UrSlM-SS  AS  A  SIDE  LINE 

\«|R\%N  ^^^VJrsl^^^ 

^^   V  VI  K  I*!  w?-;c  o:  a  vX-Jtnrr  ■.iV4i>cv.v.,i!e:v  brir^  up  to  the  mind 
snvi'/ii'  ,^iv!v-.;vo;  ;;\v>cur-<i'a.A\  b\jiM'!Cv;a\-s.»!xnocmancc:;.'es 

<'\vltrt''.^  o.l'vMriv-'iW- :;■;<*  \yr  tixix-v  .      iir:  zHiSc  c-,^>-s  ihav  -sirc 

'.^^  \\;,w     ;x^.--!o^  WAS  ,'- o-TVL^iTii:  vt-A  j.;r:'j:^jc  m^TLnr.     Iz   ctra: 

vVn  vv  :■•■■  ,■  .s.Ms(;  .V  a  ,'\-Ksc;ss-,.T'  ■ire  .v.-ocsf  ■*-^s  Tr-  inxzi:.  i->f: 

^■■■.\k  ;■-■.. V    ,.--;,    o:'v.'  ^>  i.i^k -v  'viT's^.>    \\t;,  <amc  a;r-c»» 

;'v     ',■.'--■-■■■0  "  t-'v  *-fi>  %  .   .-.i.  :,-  ,-v,.v   .T.  lirT-TS  o:' jikinf  x--'v   ;r 

*■'■>.-.  -■'s-'i    ■'••:■  I  «  '■  v'-  \^\  o  .  V-  ws.'W  .V  u'^v  v  ,.  ,-,i  ,v  jwvc^  ss  riL-'TTC-c  ">,T"»nH:  7':i_ 

,-,\.-,v    V*  "-v, \-  n  ,  i;  kv  t.  :-.'.-.'--!i'k.<.'  vv«  j.'V  '^x  :-t;  ^.;.~t;  ,-i~  ;i"w  ,i;:.  >-:k-.  '  ,-r  vhts:-^:- 

'iv   lv->  .N'    vi^-V'jv^    ■■,-,"  ;'v  .,-v  ,-.     \.- i,—  j,~v   -s-  ..",■"'    rv    iLX  -rtr-ihrv- ^'i  hiv: 

,",->^*.\    ,v  ,-.-,i,>i,  ,.>.\  ,  .-,  ,-j!.o-.  !.-,,■-  ;      i;-.  .-.;'i,;i;:i;^.  j,  v  .:-.-i"i.Tiii;ir.n*      l.r«i  hie  Se- 

i-,i-i,   -^.i-,  ,1,-  V.'';         ■■  S.  Nix^-s  os.v,-.;.  >   i-  i-x^*:-  .■■;.'■>  -i  sm~].-  i^-i:.  sr.iiinaiLi.-r',  ^i.:- 

,\.,,l    .,v    .iv,    ,.-v  n,    ,  ,.,.   .     ,,,--.         V't,-   S^i.i.'.    — ,;,'  r.-*^-;;.v     jv    n;    v'-i;    !f  hSK   T-'  Si.>      '1    STT 

•^.\w^    '■         N.v.-.-^    I-  1.  :'-.-v  .-■  N^i-v^^-  .—.;':  "uv  ',v  M—  :-t;  p-;-ji:^^.  nrii-cs:  viij  ~rtt 
-  V  ..-.v  1  N' ■,■■•>      \    V  ,,  •  '.>    'vii.->    I.-.. IV    :X   L'-.'ji  .>y  ^Jl.->.-^l■^.>*^  Ji"^"    -..mrintmcni       T: 

-■■>,■,        ;■'.-■!    ,-.    -',■  t-^.■,^  :.      iv  ■■-,  ^,^l■l,•s^    --i;i:    ,-.;.;  ."i    "•v    -.-,;t    ^v.'j'^^.m-^  nMnTnininnu. 
'^'  ■'  '     ■^■'  >i  1'  ■!■     I ■-•'■•    'v  ■!■ '.  ^  ■-.,■■-  -•■>  ^i,v  .■>   .i''v  !_■■:<,■•'     .-:>;■.;   man''   c^  t.  ^i.i;- 
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line  to  the  "pill  merchant,"  and  now  has  a  standard  and  dignity  entirely  its  own.  Look- 
ing at  it  from  an  econorric  point  of  view  there  are  certain  facts  that  must  be  taken  clear 
sight  of.  The  baker  or  the  butcher,  trading  in  necessities,  has  a  probable  customer  in 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  resident  in  the  neighborhood  or  town.  It  is  not  everyone, 
however,  who  requires  photographic  goods,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  the  majority 
of  the  population  should  not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  potential  customers.  The 
dealer  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  enterprising  business  man  will  always  have  this  in 
mind,  and  be  ever  seeking  new  methods  and  means  to  stabilize  or  increase  his  turnover, 
to  make  the  potential  —  actual.  Amateur  photography  is  becoming  increasingly  popular, 
because  it  appeals  to  the  public  taste,  but  that  public  has  first  to  be  "caught."  and  then 
educated  to  think  in  terms  photographic.  The  dealer  does  not  as  a  rule  sell  a  camera  in  a 
mere  casual  manner  because  the  particular  instrument  catches  the  fancy  of  the  passer-by. 
Outside  of  sundries  there  are  very  few  chance  sales.  An  excellent  window  display,  a 
reputation  in  the  business,  etc.,  will  help  to  bring  clients;  but  those  clients  will  as  a  general 
rule  be  only  those  persons,  who  have  by  some  manner  or  means  already  attained  a  desire 
to  take  up  photography,  although  at  first  it  may  be  only  a  very  apathetic  interest  or  curi- 
osity. The  question  then  arises,  how  can  the  photographic  dealer  satisfactorily  introduce 
into  his  business  a  means  to  increase  his  turnover,  that  at  the  same  time  will  enhance  his 
prestige,  or  at  any  rate  not  be  in  any  sense  degrading? 

Quite  obviously  the  combination  of  druggist-photographic  dealer  does  not  tend  lo 
maintain  the  highest  status  of  the  profession.  Admittedly  it  is  excellent  from  the  drug- 
gist's point  of  view,  but  that  aspect  of  the  matter  we  are  not  at  the  moment  considering. 
We  are  however  very  much  interested  in  the  dealer's  point  of  view,  from  that  direction 
that  places  the  photographic  dealer  first. 


WINTER  SUNSHINE  ALEXANDER  MuRRAY 

Third  Prize.  November,  iqii.  Senior  Competiliorx 

To  hark  back  to  those  potential  customers  we  desire  to  attract,  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  photographic  dealer  carrying  a  stock  of  scientific  instruments, 
for  instance  such  articles  as  barographs,  barometers,  thermometers,  clinometers,  drawing 
instruments,  slide  rules,  binoculars,  opera  glasses,  telescopes,  microscopes,  aneroids 
protractors,  compasses,  salinometers,  hydrometers,  and  even  certain  high-grade  clocks 
and  watches,  etc.,  etc.  A  stock  of  such  articles,  or  a  stock  of  a  few  of  the  best  sellers 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  quickly  any  instrument  especially  ordered,  would  bring  into 
the  shop  a  variety  of  customers.  Once  inside  the  shop  as  an  enquirer  or  purchaser,  the 
dealer  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  create  and  seize  a  real  concrete  opportunity  to  push  his 
photographic  goods.  Going  even  further,  a  stock  of  paints,  brushes  and  canvases,  etc., 
will  bring  in  the  artist  folk,  while  road  maps  and  the  like  should  bring  a  chance  at  the 
vast  army  of  outdoor-loving  people,  such  as  motorists,  cyclists,  etc. 


IN  OLD  WHITBY  J,   HERBERT  SaUNDERS 

Third  Prize.  Noutmber,  igti.  Senior  Competition 

A  business  of  this  sort  should  not  be  in  any  sense  derogatory.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  the  means  of  not  only  increas'ng  the  turnover  uf)Dn  the  photographic  side  of  the 
business,  but  the  profit  upon  the  "outside"  turnover  may  help  to  carry  those  ^tra  estab- 
lishment charges  entailed  by  shop  premises  in  the  main  street,  which  up  to  the  present 
have  been  too  onerous  to  risk. 

That  a  business  of  this  sort  would  be  successful  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  and  a 
pointer  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  firms  existing  primarily  for  the 
sale  of  scientific  instruments  handle  photographic  goods,  and  moreover,  handle  them  we!!. 

Although  some  photographic  dealers  run  their  business  upon  these  lines,  still  too  often 
things  seem  wrongly  adjusted.  It  is  the  optician  that  combines  with  his  business  the 
scientific  instrument  side.  The  photographic  business  still  more  frequently  than  is  good 
for  the  status  and  prestige  of  the  profession  is  pushed  in  to  help  pay  the  rent  of  the  dis- 
penser of  medicines,  and  the  seller  of  arrowroot  and  tooth  brushes. 
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animals  as  well.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  get  a  neat  card  printed  —  "John  Smith,  Animal 
Portraiture"  —  and  let  that  be  your  "open  sesame."  You  need.not  wait  for  the  next  dog 
show,  for,  probably,  on  your  own  street  or  in  the  next  block  there  is  a  pedigreed  animal. 
It  might  be  a  cat.  Whatever  it  is,  have  a  talk  with  its  owner ;  tell  him  you  like  his  animal. 
Usually  you  will  find  that  is  all  that  is  needed.     It  is  not  hard  to  get  the  job. 

Animal  photography  is  a  branch  of  work  which  requires  not  only  considerable  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  camera,  but  also  knowledge  and  love  of  animals  as  well  as  resourcefulness 
to  enable  the  worker  to  deal  with  adverse  conditions  that  are  bound  to  arise.  These  con- 
ditions cannot  be  anticipated,  for  they  rarely  repeat  themselves  in  all  animals.  Saying 
"sic'em"  to  a  bull  terrier  will  cause  him  to  be  alert  and  all  attention,  but  will  it  make  a 
Jersey  bull  come  to  his  toes  and  give  him  a  glint  in  his  eye  denoting  that  he  is  eager  for 
the  fray  ? 

In  photographing  dogs  there  are  as  many  dodges  needed  as  there  are  in  enlarging 
negatives.  You  "dodge"  your  negatives  to  bring  out  all  that  is  in  them;  likewise  dogs. 
The  writer  finds  that  dogs,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  an  alert  attitude  if  the  photographer 
makes  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  expedients :  making  a  buzzing  or  hissing  sound 
with  the  lips,  rattling  a  bunch  of  keys  or  a  half  filled  match  box,  tossing  a  piece  of  paper 
in  the  air  or  crumpling  it  up.  Give  them  something  new  to  get  their  attention  just  pre- 
vious to  making  the  exposure;  they  seldom  respond  to  the  same  dodge  more  than  twice 
in  succession.  The  writer  recalls  one  of  his  early  attempts  with  a  litter  of  six  puppies 
that  absolutely  refused  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  having  their  pictures  taken.  They 
were  placed  upon  a  box  and  they  all  persisted  in  jumping  to  the  ground.  After  giving 
them  a  hearty  meal,  we  drew  a  straight  line  across  the  top  of  the  box  with  a  piece  of  raw 
meat.  The  puppies  toed  or,  rather,  nosed  that  line  like  Olympic  sprinters  and  when  all 
were  in  position  they  were  forced  to  their  bellies  and  held  there  motionless.  The  day  was 
warm  and  the  puppies,  being  well  fed,  fell  asleep,  whereupon  the  writer  stationed  himself 
beside  the  camera.  The  pups  were  still  sleeping  and  it  took  about  three  sharp  barks  to 
open  their  eyes  and  make  them  raise  their  heads.  The  one  on  the  extreme  left  was  a  bit 
slow,  but  it  was  altogether  a  very  satisfactory  picture,  for  it  helped  to  sell  all  the  dogs. 

It  is  not  very  well  known  that  if  a  dog  is  kept  upon  his  b^ck  and  his  legs  held  so  that  he 
cannot  move,  he  will  soon  fall  asleep  because  of  the  relaxation  of  his  muscles.  The  writer 
has  found  that  knowledge  an  invaluable  aid  in  picturing  a  dog.  When  posing  the  animal, 
hold  him  quiet  until  he  remains  where  you  want  him,  and  the  rest  will  be  easy. 

It  is  a  good  plan  always  to  keep  the  camera  rather  high,  above  the  dog,  for  a  truthful 
and  satisfactory  representation.  A  clever  animal  photographer  in  Ohio  who  gained  quite 
a  reputation  for  his  animal  photographs  always  worked  above  the  subject,  using  a  twelve 
foot  tripod,  and,  sometimes,  when  photographing  large  animals  such  as  horses  or  cows,  he 
used  a  specially  built  platform. 

Small  dogs  and  other  small  animals  very  often  are  photographed  in  an  ordinary  pro- 
fessional portrait  studio,  simply  because  their  owners  want  a  picture  and  do  not  know  any- 
one else  who  can  do  the  work,  but  these  pictures  are  very  rarely  satisfactory  and  the  writer 
has  heard  many  complaining  of  unsatisfactory  results.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this : 
the  average  professional  portrait  photographer  does  not  know  what  would  be  a  good  posi- 
tion and  if  he  does,  he  seldom  can  take  time  to  secure  it.  Usually  the  dog,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  ill  at  ease  in  the  strange  surroundings.  In  order  to  get  a  picture  that  will 
please  a  fancier  or  a  breeder  it  is  necessary  to  bring  out  in  the  photograph  the  good  points 
of  the  particular  breed,  such  as  the  massive  head  and  tremendous  jaw  of  the  English  bull- 
dog, the  square-headed  profile  of  the  Airedale,  the  flat  face  of  the  Pekingese  or  the  trim 
^^2 
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conformation  of  the  Boston  terrier.  In  his  own  yard  a  dog  cannot  help  being  natural,  and 
much  better  results  can  be  gained  if  the  photographer  goes  to  the  dog  instead  of  having  it 
brought  to  him  through  noisy  streets,  so  that  it  becomes  excited  and  therefore  behaves 
badly  at  the  studio. 

A  visit  to  a  dog  show  is  recommended  to  a  photographer  who  wishes  to  make  a  little 
extra  money.  Talk  with  some  of  the  exhibitors :  you  cannot  see  them  all,  but  the  show 
catalogue  will  give  their  names  and  addresses  so  that  you  can  call  them  up  or  write  them  a 
letter.  Do  not  write  a  formal,  stereotyped  letter,  but  one  that  is  likely  to  create  a.  fepling 
of  good  fellowship.  There  is  constant  and  steady  business  to  be  obtained  from  breeders 
with  their  new  litters,  and  photographing  their  foundation  stock  regularly.  If  you  can 
give  satisfaction  from  the  start,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  build  up  a  reputation  in  a  very 
short  time,  for  really  good  animal  photographers  are  not  found  in  every  town. 
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YING  is  a  special  case  of  phot(^raphy  at  close  ranges,  and  is 
vemed  by  optical  considerations  somewhat  different  from  those 
iplying  to  ordinary  work.  We  will  deal  with  the  optical  part 
this  article,  reserving  such  matters  as  the  technique  of  lighting, 
nsitive  material,  developing,  and  the  handling  of  special  types 
copies,  for  a  later  instalment.  When  your  lens  is  focused  so 
at  the  image  of  an  object  is  the  same  size  as  the  object  itself, 
e  bellows  extension  is  always  two  focal  lengths.    For  very  distant 

>jects,  the  extension  is  the  same  as  the  equivalent  focus,  one 

focal  length.  For  various  reductions  you  get  various  bellows  settings  between  one  and 
two.  Strictly  speaking,  these  extensions  are  measured  from  the  optical  centre  of  the 
lens  to  the  ground-glass,  but  approximately  you  may  measure  from  the  diaphragm. 

You  will  therefore  need  a  long-bellows  camera,  at  least  twice  the  focal  length  of  your 
lens,  or  you  cannot  reach  the  condition  of  equal  size.  For  every  change  in  the  distance  of 
the  object  you  have  a  change  in  the  extension,  one  distance  grow.ng  larger  as  the  other 
grows  smaller,  and  vice  versa.  The  optician  has  named  these  mutually  dependent  dis- 
tances, from  lens  to  object  and  from  lens  to  image,  the  conjugate  focal  lengths,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  equivalent  focal  length,  the  last  being  the  shortest  conjugate  a  lens  may  have. 
As  this  is  a  fixed  distance  for  each  lens,  it  has  become  the  identification  by  which  all 
lenses  are  compared  in  optical  properties  or  listed  for  sale. 

In  practice,  you  measure  equivalent  focal  length  by  making  a  sharp  ima^e  of  distant 

object  and  another  of  a  near  object,  then  noting  the  difference  in  the  bellows  extension. 

This  gives  accurate  values,  and  the  optical  centre  of  lens  does  not  have  to  be  known  at  all. 

The  conjugate  relations  are  very  simple.     Your  bellows  extension  on  one-third  size, 

for    instarKe,  is  one-third  the  object  distance,   which  is  the  focal  length  multiplied  by 

number  of  times  of  reductions  with  one  focal  length  added.     Expressed  as  a  formula,  it  is 

{r+  i)  p  =  FandF  ^  T  =  f 

Ratio,  r,  is  the  linear  and  not  areal  relation  between  image  and  object  size,  p  is  the 

equivalent  focus,  F  and  /  are  the  conjugate  distances.     A  reduction  to  one  fifth,  with  an 

eight  inch  lens,  you  figure  6x8  =  48  in.,  and  48  -f-  5  =  q.6  in.     Strictly  speaking  the 

ratio  is  one-fifth  and  not  five,  but  the  pair  of  distances  comes  out  just  the  same. 

(i  +  1/5)  8  =  q.6  in.,  and  Q,6  -|-  1/5  is  q.6x  5,  or  48  in.     By  using  the  whole  numbers, 

you  can  often  do  alt  the  figuring  in  the  head,  and  the  longer  distance  is  obviously  lens  to 

object  in  copying  and  lens  to  plate  in  enlarging. 

While  the  use  of  a  short-focus  lens  means  shorter  bellows  extension  and  allows  you  to 
work  at  shorter  distances,  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  front  of  the  camera  may  inter- 
fere with  the  lighting  of  the  subject  and  cast  shadows;  you  find  it  hard  to  get  at  diaphragm 
adjustments  or  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  copy.  Longer  focus  lenses  have  optical 
advantages,  because,  at  greater  distances,  you  do  not  take  in  as  great  an  angle,  and  you 
have  less  chance  of  reflections  from  glossy  surfaces. 

Up  to  their  optical  limits,  you  can  make  very  good  copies  with  rapid  rectilinear  lenses. 
These  lenses  have  a  falling  off  in  definition  towards  the  margins,  and  astigmatism.     This 
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is  not  completely  remedied  by  stopping  down.  You  do  not  have  a  brilliant  image  for 
focusing,  so  the  exposures  have  to  be  prolonged  to  make  up  for  lack  of  intensity  of  light, 
when  the  lens  is  stopped  down  for  definition. 

Precise  copying  demands  high  grade  optics,  and  of  course,  a  sufficiently  rigid  camera 
and  copy-board  arrangement  to  get  rid  of  vibration.  There  are  great  advantages  in 
short  exposures.  There  is  less  chance  for  irradiation,  a  kind  of  halation  where  the  fogging 
action  in  the  black  parts  of  negative  spreads  sidewise  and  clogs  up  the  fine  clear  lines,  and 
your  chance  of  spoilage  by  vibration  is  lessened. 

The  anastigmats  with  flat  fields  let  you  focus  at  full  apertures,  and  need  very  little 
stopping  down.  Their  precise  definition  allows  them  to  dig  into  the  shadows  and  pre- 
serve detail.  On  account  of  the  so-called  inertia  of  emulsions,  there  is  a  limit  of  light 
intensity  to  which  the  plate  will  respond,  even  on  prolonged  exposures.  Where  the  cor- 
rections of  a  lens  give  needle  point  definition  as  in  the  Dagor,  the  I  IB  Tessar,  and  similar 
lenses,  you  get  action  in  every  part  of  the  image.  Lenses  not  highly  corrected  really 
have  confusion  disks  in  place  of  image  points,  and  are  not  able  to  overcome  the  inertia 
of  the  plate.  ^ 

Stopping  down  the  lens  should  only  be  that  required  to  gain  the  necessary  depth  — 
depth  of  field  at  the  copy,  which  may  not  be  absolutely  flat,  and  depth  of  focus  enough  at 
the  image  to  take  care  of  the  concavity  of  the  plate.  Emulsions  are  always  coated  on  the 
concave  sides,  and  plates  are  never  absolutely  flat. 

Sm.all  stops  tend  to  give  you  flat  negatives.  Large  lenses  when  stopped  down  give 
more  equality  of  illumination  than  do  those  of  smaller  diameter,  because  they  intercept 
fewer  of  the  marginal  rays.  You  will  often  find  as  good  results  with/:8  on  an  anastigmat 
as  with  the  R.  R.  at /:i6,  and  focusing  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  guess  work. 

Copying  to  scale  is  another  step  upwards  in  precision.  The  lens  must  give  correct 
images  at  all  scales,  and  it  is  important  that  the  focal  plane  does  not  shift  when  the  lens 
is  stopped  down,  which  would  give  you  a  different  scale  in  the  negative  from  what  you 
measured  up  on  the  ground  glass,  outside  of  the  annoyance  of  having  to  refocus  with 
smaller  stops. 

Lenses  well  corrected  for  curvature  of  field,  and  free  from  astigmatism,  may  still  have 
zonal  errors  or  residual  spherical  aberration.  While  the  focus  for  central  rays  and  mar- 
ginal rays  may  be  the  same,  interm.ediate  zones  may  have  incomplete  corrections,  hence 
the  term  zonal  aberration.  This  of  course  refers  to  the  field  of  the  actively  photographic 
rays  and  is  tested  by  actual  exposures  and  not  by  mere  inspection  of  the  ground  glass 
image.  Zonal  aberration  detracts  from  crispness  of  definition,  and  its  effects  have  been 
aptly  noted  as  resembling  a  drawing  made  with  a  blunted  pencil  instead  of  with  a  properly 
sharpened  one. 

Lenses  primarily  for  copying,  also  suitable  for  commercial  work,  can  be  obtained  of 
moderate  speeds,  but,  being  corrected,  need  no  stopping  down,  like  R.  R.  lenses  of  the  same 
listed  speed.  You  can  choose  from  Cook  V,  /:8,/:i6,  Goerz  Gotar.  /:8,  Turner  Reich,  /:q, 
Velostigmat  Process,  /:8,  /:i6,  and  others. 

Another  annoying  aberration  is  coma,  which  when  present  will  give  you  negatives 
with  flat  appearance,  lacking  contrast  in  the  fine  details.  Sometimes  this  appearance  is 
mistaken  for  errors  of  exposure  or  development,  or  faulty  plates. 

Color  reproduction  brings  new  demands  on  lenses,  and,  of  course,  you  can  apply  them 

to  the  less  difficult  tasks  of  black  and  white  work.     As  the  lens  must  work  with  a  red 

filter,  it  follows  that  the  image  with  the  red  filter  must  be  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  blue 

and  green  filter  image,  which  means  the  focal  length  of  these  rays  must  be  identical. 
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This  is  of  great  importance  to  the  photo-engraver,  but  is  also  of  some  importance  in  black 
and  white  filter  reproductions  of  colored  originals  like  rugs,  or  in  color  photographic  work 
with  separate  filters  instead  of  screen  plates. 

The  stop  values  in  copying  are  not  the  same  as  in  the  regular  work.  You  will  rx)te 
that  the  illumination  on  the  ground  glass  drops  off  as  the  copy  images  grow  bigger.  Stop 
/:8  for  an  eight-inch  lens  is  approximately  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  focus  for  equal  size 
images,  the  focal  distance  has  increased  to  sixteen  inches,  so  that  the  stop  is  really  /:i  6  in- 
stead of  /:8,  and  you  will  need  four  times  as  much  exposure.  With  enlargements,  the 
exposure  increase  is  much  greater.  In  all  cases,  reductions  or  enlargements,  the  increase  in 
exposure  varies  as  the  squares  of  the  bellows  extension.  Your  figuring  can  be  greatly 
simplified  if  you  work  with  a  definite  size  stop,  and  standardize  your  exposure  practice. 
If  at  an  eight-inch  extension  and  any  stop  elected,  the  exposure  is  lo  seconds,  it  will  be 
2  X  2  x  lo  or  40  seconds  for  16-inch  bellows,  lyi  x  2}4  x  10  or  62.5  seconds  for  20-inch  draw, 
etc.  I  f  you  wish  at  this  point  to  cut  down  below  the  standard  opening,  you  figure  as  in 
regular  practice. 

The  exposure  required  on  various  reductions  with  a  definite  stop,  as  compared  to 
exposure  for  copies  same  size  as  original  is  given  in  decimal  figures:  Same  size  copies, 
unit  exposure;  f^  size,  0.76;  >^  size,  0.56;  >^  size,  0.39;  1-8  size,  0.31;  i-io  size;  0.30; 
and  below  this  the  figures  vary  but  little  and  approach  the  limiting  figure  of  0.25. 

You  have  choice  of  three  positions  for  the  filter,  in  front  of  the  lens,  between  the  lens 
and  the  plate,  and  inside  the  lens.  While  in  ordiniary  work  the  filter  shift  of  the  image 
plane  does  not  seriously  bother  you,  in  copying  it  may  be  of  considerable  moment,  and  good 
true  filters  are  imperative.  These  must  be  both  plane  and  parallel,  as  a  wedge  shaped 
filter,  or  an  irregular  one,  has  the  effect  of  a  prism.  You  must  bear  in  mind  in  copying 
work  that  rays  from  near  objects  are  quite  divergent,  whereas  from  distant  objects  they 
are  practically  parallel.  A  filter  which  will  pass  muster  with  a  6-inch  lens  may  not  stand 
up  for  12-inch  lenses.  If  irregularly  warped,  the  definition  is  much  degraded.  The  pro- 
cess worker  not  only  must  have  accurately  made  filters,  but  they  must  also  be  exactly  the 
same  thickness,  so  that  the  image  planes  will  shift  equally. 

A  glass  filter  between  the  lens  cells  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  delicate  corrections  are 
then  up>set.  Gelatine  filters  are  very  conveniently  used  in  this  way  and  where  slots  for 
Waterhouse  stops  are  furnished,  you  can  make  a  little  holder  by  folding  a  thin  sheet  of 
dark  paper  so  that  the  fold  goes  at  the  bottom  of  the  slot,  and  then  cutting  a  round  dia- 
phragm opening  through  both  sheets.  Sometimes  the  filter  can  be  used  with  the  stop 
where  they  fit  loosely.  The  paper  frame  keeps  your  fingers  off  the  filter,  which  is  so  thin 
that  it  has  no  optical  effect. 

When  behind  the  lens,  the  focus  is  lengthened  by  one-third  the  filter  thickness.  A  de- 
formed filter  is  equally  bad  when  it  is  right  behind  the  lens,  but  not  so  serious  at  the  plate, 
although,  of  course,  the  slightest  speck  or  scratch  on  the  filter  is  going  to  give  you  a  shadow 
on  the  plate.  Gelatine  films  have  been  used  to  minimize  the  cost  of  large  filters  at  the 
plate,  but  it  is  hard  to  keep  them  clean.  We  have  found  in  practice  that  a  gelatine  filter 
behind  the  lens  on  the  back  of  the  lens  board  is  very  convenient,  when  a  regular  filter  and 
holder  are  not  at  hand. 

You  will  note  that  the  front  and  back  positions  have  about  equal  advantages,  but 
under  certain  conditions  you  occasionally  get  a  filter  flare  from  light  which  gets  through  the 
lens  and  reflects  between  the  lens  surface  and  the  filter.  It  may  then  penetrate  the  lens 
and  produce  fog  or  possibly  a  flare  spot.     Behind  the  lens,  it  is  harmless,  and  if  any  re- 
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fleeted  light  comes  through  the  lens,  it  is  thrown  forward  out  of  the  way.  The  rear  posi- 
tion is  quite  feasible  in  copying,  as  the  cameras  used  will  generally  have  commodious  lens 
boards. 

The  filter  shift  is  backwards.  It  does  not  amount  to  anything  on  distant  objects,  but 
becomes  noticeable  on  objects  near  the  lens,  as  in  copying.  It  reaches  its  maximum  with 
copies  the  same  size  as  the  original.  'When  the  filter  is  behind,  the  lengthening  is  about 
one-third  the  thickness  of  filter  but  diminishes  as  the  subject  focused  on  approaches  the 
lens.     In  practice,  you  focus  with  the  filter  in  place  and  there  is  no  serious  difficulty. 

Sometimes  a  photo-engraving  prism  is  used  in  copying  work.  The  focus  change  with 
this  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  filter.  Prisms  have  a  filter  effect,  as  thick  or  slightly  tinted 
glass  absorbs  rrore  violet  than  red.  False  images  or  flare  effects  sometimes  occur  with  too 
wide  an  angle  of  view. 

For  precise  work,  you  will  need  a  fine-grained  ground  glass,  which  may  be  smeared 
with  a  little  vaseline.  Microscope  cover  glasses  may  be  cemented  on,  first  making  a  mark 
on  glass  with  a  fine  pencil  which  shows  through  the  clear  circle  which  the  Canada  balsam 
and  cover  glasses  have  made  transparent.  We  have  seen  a  glass  thus  prepared  with  a 
tiny  wire  cemented  between,  a  filament  from  a  broken  tungsten  lamp.  A  good  magnifier 
is  used  on  the  image,  one  in  a  tube  which  rests  firmly  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  glass 
surface.  This  is  focused  on  the  mark,  and  the  image  brought  to  the  same  plane  of  focus. 
For  focusing  the  margins,  cover  glasses  at  the  corners  may  also  be  used. 


The  parallax  focusing  method  is  another  variation.  In  this,  the  clear  space  is  made  by 
grinding  or  etching  a  glass  screen  with  a  protector  pasted  on,  such  as  a  tough  piece  of  ad- 
hesive plaster.  On  this  clear  space  a  sharp-edged  piece  of  tinfoil  is  stuck  down.  A  mag- 
nifier like  a  cheap  linen  tester  is  adjusted  to  sharp  focus  over  the  tinfoil  and  then  set  per- 
manently. Surgeon's  tape  will  serve  here.  As  the  eye  rr.oves  sidewise  in  viewing  the 
image,  you  will  see  an  apparent  displacement.  When  there  is  no  movement,  the  image  and 
tinfoil  lie  in  the  same  plane  and  at  the  critical  focus. 

Fine-grained  focusing  screens  are  easily  made.  Take  three  fast  plates,  unexposed, 
and  develop  them  in  metol-hydro  without  any  restrainer.  After  four  or  five  minutes, 
rem.ove  two  plates  and  fix  and  wash.  Remove  third  plate  in  1 5  or  20  minutes.  Make  a 
solution  of  iodine  and  potassium  iodide.  Treat  one  of  the  underdeveloped  plates  and  the 
last  plate  with  this  solution,  rinse  and  bleach  in  dilute  ammonia,  wash  and  dry.  You 
then  treat  the  rem.aining  plate  with  a  solution  containing  10  grains  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate and  5  to  10  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  ounce.  Rinse,  fix  in  clear  hypo,  wash 
and  dry.  The  dense  screen  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  your  ground  glass.  The  thin 
screen  is  of  special  value  for  your  architectural  work  and  copying.  The  last  screen,  the 
bichromate  one,  can  only  be  used  with  a  magnifier.  You  can  rule  lines  on  these  screens 
with  a  sharp  knife  to  give  necessary  reference  marks.  It  is  well  to  protect  them  with 
celluloid  varnish. 

No  fine-grained  screen  is  as  luminous  as  a  ground  glass,  but  they  show  far  more  detail. 
All  screens  should  be  ruled  with  squares.  You  can  then  line  up  horizontal  and  vertical 
parts  of  the  copy  on  the  ground  glass  lines  to  quickly  show  when  the  copy  and  the  screen 
are  parallel. 

Another  device  you  may  find  useful  is  Le  Clerc's  focusing  stop.  This  is  a  special 
Waterhouse  stop  with  an  opening  across  which  is  a  bar  with  parallel  edges,  the  width  of  the 
bar  being  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  hole.  When  the  image  is  out  of  focus,  each  image 
line  which  lies  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  bar  is  doubled.  The  two  lines  become  one 
>\hen  you  reach  absolute  focus. 

You  can  always  have  a  card  with  printed  matter  to  focus  on  and  some  workers  have  a 
bit  of  fine  lace  on  a  string  which  they  can  drop  down  on  face  of  copy.  Your  focusing  glass 
should  be  fixed  in  focus  as  before  stated  and  should  preferably  be  of  the  achromatic  type. 
Hand  magnifiers  and  reading  glasses  are  makeshifts.  Their  focus  varies  with  distance 
from  eye  and  screen,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  gives  misleading  effects  in  fine 
focusing.  We  have  come  across  lens  complaints  where  old-time  workers  have  seen  fit  to 
criticize  precise  lenses  they  were  trying  out,  the  trouble  really  being  in  the  focusing  accur- 
acy of  the  worker.  You  can  readily  see  that  when  the  lens  is  not  critically  focused,  the 
stopping  down  will  sharpen  up  the  image,  but  there  will  be  an  apparent  shift  of  the  focal 
plane,  not  really  a  fault  of  the  lens  but  merely  that  of  technique. 

Regular  copying  cameras  have  long  square  bellows,  a  central  compartment  for  lenses, 
and  a  kit  frame  at  one  end  for  negatives  which  are  to  be  copied  by  transmitted  light  or 
riduced  to  lantern  slides.  The  lens  boards  may  be  substituted  for  kit  frames  to  gain  the 
full  bellows  capacity.  To  keep  the  camera  front  away  from  the  copy,  an  extension  cone 
is  sometimes  used.  Such  cameras  for  large  sizes  are  Ingento  No.  45,  Crown,  and  Folmer 
and  Schwing  Enlarging,  Reducing  and  Copying  types,  the  last  one  having  a  tipping  de- 
vice on  the  kit  frame  for  correcting  distortion  when  copying.  The  Century  Lantern  Slide 
Cameras  may  be  had  in'5  x  7  size,  with  36  inch  bellows.  The  F.  &  S.  Commercial  Camera, 
8x  10  and  11  x  14,  has  a  sectional  bed  and  lens  board  movement  independent  of  bellows. 

Copying  stands  like  the  F.  &  S.  Laboratory  work  horizontally  or  vertically,  in  con- 
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nection  with  cameras  for  copying.  The  Photomicrographic  Stand  is  vertical  only  and 
of  sin-pier  construction.  An  old  portrait  camera  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  a  special 
copying  camera,  and  a  Post  Card  or  Penny  Picture  camera  can  be  bought  new  very  cheaply 
and  then  adapted  for  small  work. 

View  cameras  of  the  type  which  focus  from  the  back  are  most  convenient.  You 
must  mount  them  on  an  improvised  support  so  they  can  slide  back  and  forth  bodily,  and 
any  supplementary  balancing  beds  should  be  taken  off.  Ingento  Focusing  Platforms, 
ordinarily  used  for  enlarging  cameras,  can  be  utilized.  The  long-bellows,  cycle  type, 
plate  models  are  excellent  for  copying,  but  as  they  focus  in  front,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
move  the  easel  or  to  lock  the  front  of  extension  bed  to  the  improvised  platform  so  that  the 
focusing  pinion  will  force  back  the  entire  cameras  just  like  the  back-focusing  types. 

Copying  with  hand  cameras  with  short  bellows  is  only  possible  when  supplementary 


lenses  are  used.  On  models  like  the  Goerz  Tenax,  3  and  3a,  lea  and  Contessa  long-focus 
models,  the  long  bellows  gives  copying  facilities.  Ango  cameras  have  special  extension 
backs  for  this  purpose.  Reflecting  cameras  of  the  reversible  back  type  are  excellent  for 
copying  up  to  their  bellows  limits,  which  give  images  a  little  over  natural  size. 

Direct  enlarging  is  copying  on  an  enlarged  scale.  You  simply  reverse  your  conjugate 
figures.  The  greater  distance  is  now  the  camera  extension,  and  the  lesser  one  the  object 
distance.  If  the  lens  is  not  symmetrical,  you  will  have  to  reverse  it,  facing  it  the  other 
way,  so  it  will  work  the  way  it  was  corrected.  This  does  not  refer  to  regular  enlarging 
cameras  where  the  lens  goes  on  just  like  any  ordinary  camera.  The  camera  front  is 
very  near  the  subject  with  short- focus  lenses.  With  long-focus  lenses  the  extension 
becomes  very  great,  so  that  enlarging  by  projection  methods  is  generally  more  convenient. 


DEPTH  AND  SHARPNESS 

H.    G.    CLEVELA^4D 

As  a  basis  for  our  consideration  of  depth  and  sharpness  we  will  make  use  of  the 
three  following  formulae:  — 

,  .   .  -        -      ,  rN.                 (Focal  Length)'  X  Reciprocal  of  Disc  of  Confusion 
(i)  Hyperfocal  Distance  =  ^^ — -— ^- 

/  Value  X  12 

,  .    .  T  r>..  Hyperfocal  Distance  X  Distance  Focused 

(2)  Nearest  Distance  =  . .        . ;r =r 

Hyperfocal  Distance  +  Distance  Focused 

,  .   ^      ,        r^.  Hyperfocal  Distance  X  Distance  Focused 

(3)  Farthest  Distance  =      — ^^-^- 

Hyperfocal  Distance  —  Distance  Focused 
From  a  consideration  of  formulae  (2)  and  (3)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nearest  and 
farthest  distances  in  the  belt  of  focus  are  dependent  on  the  hyperfocal  distance  when  the 
distance  focused  remains  the  same.  From  this  we  see  that  with  lenses  of  various  focal 
lengths  we  can  get  the  same  belt  of  focus  or  depth  if  the  lenses  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
get  the  same  hyperfocal  distance. 

Let  us  now  consider  formula  (i)  for  obtaining  the  hyperfocal  distance.  Assuming 
that  the  hyperfocal  distance  is  to  remain  the  same  for  the  lenses  of  various  focal  length,  if 
the  same  degree  of  sharpness  is  desired  in  the  contact  print  regardless  of  the  size  of  image, 
then  the  reciprocal  of  the  disc  of  confusion  will  also  remain  the  same,  and  the  figure  la 
remains  the  same  as  this  is  simply  inserted  to  reduce  the  result  from  inches  to  feet.  This 
leaves  but  two  variables,  the  focal  length  squared,  and  the  /  value.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  that  to  obtain  the  same  hyperfocal  distance,  the  (focal  length)*  divided  by  the 
/  value  must  remain  the  same.  That  is,  if  the  square  of  the  focal  length  is  J4  ^  great 
as  that  of  another  lens  with  which  we  have  previously  determined  the  hyperfocal  distance, 
then  the /value  will  be  >^  as  great,  or  if  the/ value  of  the  lens  of  longer  focus  was  /  :  16, 
then  the  /  value  of  the  lens  of  shorter  focus  for  the  same  hyperfocal  distance  and  also 
same  belt  of  focus  would  be/ 4.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the/  value  to  obtain  the  same 
depth  of  focus  in  a  contact  print  is  dejDendent  on  the  square  of  the  focal  length,  which  is 
the  form  this  formula  resolves  itself  into  when  we  consider  the/ value  as/:i. 

Taking  the  above  into  consideration,  we  can  construct  a  table  showing  the  equivalent 
/  values  for  lenses  of  various  focal  lengths  by  placing  opposite  each  its  square  and  con- 
sidering this  as  the  /  value.  Then  by  halving  and  doubling  these  squares,  etc.,  we  can  con- 
struct a  table  giving  various  comparative  /  values  for  lenses  of  various  focal  lengths  for 
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the  same  depth  and  sharpness  in  contact  prints.    Such  a  table  is  appended  herewith  for 
a  few  focal  lengths. 

Table  i 
F.  L.     F.  L.'  Comparative  /  Values  for  Same  Depth  and  Sharpness  in  Contact  Prints. 


J" 

q" 

31 

4-5 

6.2 

9 

12 

18 

24 

36  48 

4" 

16" 

2.8 

4 

J -6 

8 

II 

16 

22 

32 

44 

64  88 

5" 

X5" 

3 

4-5 

6 

Q 

12 

17 

15 

34 

50 

68 

100 

6" 

36" 

3 

4.5 

6 

q 

12 

18 

15 

36 

50 

71 

100 

7" 

4q" 

3 

4 

6 

8 

12 

17 

14 

34 

49 

64 

q8 

128 

8" 

64" 

2.8 

4 

S-6 

8 

II 

16 

22 

32 

44 

64 

88 

128 

q" 

81" 

3-5 

S 

7 

10 

14 

20 

28 

40 

55 

81 

no 

10" 

100" 

4.5 

6 

q 

12 

17 

15 

34 

50 

6q 

100 

12" 

144" 

6 

Q 

IZ 

18 

24 

36 

4Q 

71 

(« 

14" 

iq6" 

8 

12 

17 

24 

34 

4g 

68 

qS 

135 

16" 

256" 

11 

16 

22 

31 

44 

64 

88 

118 

As  stated  above,  this  Cable  will  give  the  same  depth  and  sharpness  in  the  case  of 
contact  prints,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  various  images.  Now  let  us  give  some  con- 
sideration to  obtaining  the  same  depth  and  sharpness  with  various  focal  lengths  when  the 


images  are  enlarged  to  the  same  size.     In  this  case  the  considerations  are  the  same  as  In 
the  first  case  except  for  the  fact  that  the  disc  of  confusion  would  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
focal  length.     This  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  following.     The  image  with  a  5"  lens  is 
half  as  big  as  that  with  a  10"  lens.     Therefore  the  diameter  of  enlargement  with  the  5" 
lens  to  obtain  the  same  size  image  as  with  a  10"  lens  would  be  twice  as  great.     Now  assum- 
ing that  the  disc  of  confusion  with  the  10"  lens  is  i-ioo",  since  the  5"  lens  is  ^  ihe  focal 
length  of  the  10"  lens,  the  disc  of  confusion  with  the  5"  lens  would  be  i-ioo"  x  }4  =  1-200'^. 
Now  if  the  size  of  the  image  is  enlarged  2  times,  the  size  of  the  disc  of  confusion  is  also 
enlarged  2  times,  making  it  i-ioo"  or  the  same  as  that  with  the   10"  lens  for  the  same 
size  image. 

Inasmuch  as  Table  i  was  constructed  from  the  squares  of  the  focal  lengths,  and  in 
this  case  the  discs  of  confusion  vary  in  proportion  to  the  focal  lengths,  for  Table  2  we  may 
take  F.  L'-^FL  =  F.  L.,  or  in  other  words  this  table  may  be  constructed  by  considering 
the  focal  lengths  as  the  /  Values,  and  halving  and  doubling  as  in  the  case  of  Table  i . 
Such  a  table  constructed  for  a  few  focal  lengths  follows : 

Table  2 


F.  L. 

Compj 

arative 

f  Values  for  Same  Depth  and  Sharp 

)ness 

When  I 

mages 

Are  Enlarged 

To  Same  Size. 

3" 

3 

4.1 

6 

8 

12 

16 

24 

32 

48   64 

4" 

4 

5-5 

9 

II 

16 

22 

32 

45 

64    qo 

5" 

3.4 

5 

6.8 

10 

13 

20 

26 

40 

52 

80 

6" 

3 

4.1 

6 

8.2 

12 

16 

24 

32 

48 

64 

q6 

7" 

3-5 

4.8 

7 

Q.6 

14 

19 

28 

38 

56 

76 

112 

8" 

4 

5-5 

8 

II 

16 

22 

32 

45 

64 

q6 

128 

9" 

4.5 

6.1 

9 

12 

18 

24 

36 

48 

72 

10" 

5 

6.8 

10 

14 

20 

27 

40 

54 

80 

12" 

6 

8.2 

12 

16 

24 

33 

48 

66 

q6 

m" 

7 

Q.6 

14 

iQ 

28 

38 

56 

76 

112 

16" 

8 

1 1 

16 

22 

32 

44 

64 

88 

128 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  same  depth  and  sharpness  by  enlarging  the  images 
to  the  same  size  it  is  also  convenient  to  know  the  proportionate  amount  of  enlarging 
necessary,  which  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  focal  lengths.  Such  a  table  follows  for 
some  focal  lengths  and  various  viewing  distances: 

Table  3 
Viewing  Distances 


F.L. 


12 


ft 


18" 


24 


ft 


36" 


48" 


3" 

4.0 

6.0 

8.0 

12.0 

16.0 

4" 

3.0 

4.5 

6.0 

9.0 

12.0 

5'' 

2.4 

3.6 

4.8 

7.2 

Q.6 

6" 

'         2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

6.0 

8.0 

7" 

1.7' 

1.5 

3.4 

5.0 

6.8 

8" 

1.5 

2.2 

3.0 

4.4 

6.0 

9" 

1.3 

I.Q 

2.6 

3.8 

5.1 

10" 

1 .2 

1.8 

2.4 

3.6 

4.8 

12" 

'         1 .0 

1.5 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

14" 

.85 

1-3 

1.7 

2.6 

3.4 

16" 

'75 

I .  I 

1.5 

2.2 

3.0 
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geous  to  those  photogrephers  v/ho  have  various  lensesof  different  fccal  lengths,  and  who  de- 
sire to  get  similar  results  when  using  these  different  lenses.  Of  course  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  no  Lwo  lenses  even  of  the  same  make  will  give  identical  results.  Therefore  we 
must  not  expect  to  get  the  same  results  with  an  R  R,  lens  or  an  achromatic  as  with  an 
anastigm.at.  However,  we  may  have  one  lens  with  which  we  are  fully  familiar.  In  this 
case,  by  making  use  of  these  tables,  we  can  obtain  similar  results  with  lenses  of  other 
focal  lengths  with  which  we  are  not  so  familiar,  with  nr.uch  more  certainty  than  other- 
wise. As  an  example,  1  have  a  tri-ccnvertible  anastigmat,  ^:6.8,  focal  lengths  6",  11", 
14",  and  in  using  the  single  1 1"  and  14"  elements  my  contact  prints  did  not  have  the 
degree  of  sharpness  desired,  and  I  was  beginning  to  blame  the  lens  when  1  constructed 
Table  i .  Then  1  look  three  pictures  of  the  same  thing  with  these  three  lenses,  setting  as 
indicated  the  6  "  at  f:8.  1 1"  half  way  betewen  f.22  and  f.jz,  and  the  14"  at /:45,  when  I 
discovered  that  although  the  sizes  of  the  images  varied,  the  sharpness  was  the  same,  as 
near  as  could  be  distinguished.  These  stops  are  much  smaller  than  the  manufacturers 
claim  to  be  necessary  to  obtain  sharp  pictures;  yet  they  are  necessary  for  the  same  degree 
of  sharpness  in  contact  prints. 

Our  prints  must  be  made  either  the  sam.e  size  as  taken,  or  either  larger  or  smaller. 
If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  sharpness  and  depth  in  a  contact  print  or  a 
print  of  the  same  size  as  taken,  we  make  use  of  Table  i. 

In  looking  over  these  tables  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  /  values  are  not  in  most  cases 
the  same  as  those  marked  on  the  shutters.     However,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  set  the 
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diaphragm  as  close  as  can  be  judged  to  the  value  indicated  in  the  tables,  as  the  error  in 
setting  will  be  so  slight  that  the  variation  from  the  correct  setting  will  be  too  small  to 
notice  any  difference  in  the  image. 

If  our  prints  are  to  be  enlarged  or  reduced,  then  to  gel  the  same  sharpness  and  depth, 
Table  2  should  be  used.  In  this  case  if  we  are  working  with  various  elements  of  a  tri- 
convertible  set,  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  diaphragm  of  the  shutter  set  at  the  same 
opening,  but  this  table  is  advantageous  in  the  case  of  using  lenses  on  different  cameras  or 
in  different  shutters.  When  it  comes  to  enlarging  these  negatives  we  should  make  use 
of  Table  3,  and  also  make  notation  of  the  viewing  distance  for  future  use  when  viewing  the 
enlargement.  In  case  the  diameter  of  enlargement  is  different  than  indicated  in  the  table, 
the  viewing  distance  can,  of  course,  be  changed  accordingly,  so  long  as  we  know  what  the 
viewing  distance  is. 

Furthermore,  fte  either  focus  the  image  by  focusing  scale  or  by  viewing  the  ground 
glass.  In  case  we  focus  by  scale,  we  can  make  use  of  the  belt  of  focus  Table  4,  noting  the 
stop  for  lens  of  ii"  focus,  and  using  the  corresponding  stop  for  the  focal  length  in  use, 
according  to  Table  i  or  i,  according  to  whether  we  intend  to  enlarge  or  not.  For  greater 
or  less  sharpness  for  some  specific  purpose,  we  can  still  further  vary  the  diameter  of  the 
diaphragm,  knowing  just  exactly  what  degree  of  sharpness  we  will  get. 
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In  case  we  view  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  instead  of  focusing  by  scale,  it  may  be 
argued  that  these  tables  arenotnecessary.  Nevertheless  in  the  case  where  enlargements  are 
going  to  be  made,  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  will  not  indicate  the  degree  of  sharpness 
in  the  enlargement.  In  this  case,  to  get  the  degree  of  sharpness  desired  in  the  enlarge- 
ment, it  is  only  necessary  to  focus  on  the  ground  glass  for  the  degree  of  sharpness  you 
wish  in  the  final  enlargement.  Then,  using  Table  ^,  correct  the  /  value  from  the  focal 
length  being  used  to  that  indicated  for  the  ii"  focus.  Then  by  enlarging  according  to 
Table  3  and  viewing  the  print  accordingly,  the  same  degree  of  sharpness  is  obtained. 

Even  in  case  no  enlargement  is  to  be  made,  still  it  is  not  always  possible  to  judge  the 
degree  of  sharpness  of  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  desired. 
In  this  case  it  might  be  advantageous  to  consult  the  belt  of  focus  table,  focus  sharply 
on  the  distance  indicated  in  same,  and  set  at  the  stop  as  previously  explained.      The  belt 
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of  focus  cable  is  also  advantageous  in  determining  the  distance  at  which  the  camera  must 
be  placed  in  order  to  get  the  desired  depth  with  the  stop  in  use. 

When  using  tables  i  and  2,  there  may  be  occasions  when  it  is  not  possible  to  set  the 
diaphragm  as  indicated,  the  /  value  being  too  small  or  too  large,  or  for  some  other  reason. 
In  these  cases  the  tables  are  still  of  value  for  determining  the  comparative  amount  of 
sharpness  which  is  being  obtained  with  the  /  value  which  is  being  used,  as  each  column  to 
the  left  of  the  one  which  should  be  used  indicates  50%  less  sharpness,  while  each  column 
to  the  right  indicates  50%  more.  A  thorough  study  of  these  tables  will  indicate  many 
other  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  advantageously. 
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methods  of  production  hardly  permit  those  desir- 
able features  to  exist. 

The  method  of  tinting  slides  which  is  here  Co  be 
described  is  a  simple  one.  and  no  knowledge  of  artis- 
tic manipulation  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  de- 
cidedly pleasing  results.  The  one  chine  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind  is  to  apply  all  tints  lightly;  it  is  a 
suggestion  of  color  rather  than  the  actual  thing  that 
should  be  aimed  at.  otherwise  we  shall  soon  find  our- 
selves encroaching  on  those  wonderful  emerald  skies 
with  purple  clouds  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
fessional "brother  brush."  A  finger-dabbed  firma- 
ment in  Prussian  blue  is  more  suited  to  the  "Bertil- 
lon"  system  of  identification  than  the  regarding  of  an 
artistically  appreciative  audience;  we  cannot, 
therefore,  too  strongly  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  bold  coloring,  as  the  unavoidable  cnide- 
ness  of  the  more  transparent  colors  absolutely  com- 
pels careful  and  discrimirmte  use  in  order  to  maintain 
that  mellowness  of  tone  peculiar  to  nature. 

The  clearest  way  of  showing  the  method  to  be 
employed  when  tinting  gelatine  transparencies  will  be 
to  imaginea  subject,  such  asa  landscape,  composed  of 
sky,  distance,  and  foreground  with  foliage;  but 
before  commencing  on  our  subject  it  will  be  well  to 
draw  up  a  short  list  of  the  materials  required;  and 
toavoid  the  trouble  of  mixing  CinCsa  fairly  full  palette 


should  be  selected. 

My  own  plan  ha 

pennyworth  of  the  t 

then  dissolve  it  in 


always  been  to  purchase  one 
liline  color  in  crystal  form,  and 
;wo  ounces  of  distilled  water. 


This  is  a  decidedly  vague  receipt,  but  its  sirnplicity 
should  prove  a  recommendation,  and.  after  all.  the 
strength  of  Che  color  is  immaCerial,  provided  it  be 
not  too  weak  to  give  the  deepest  Cone  desired. 
Colors  can.  of  course,  be  thinned  to  any  extent  by 
adding  water  to  them  on  the  palette. 

With  regard  to  brushes,  two.  or  ac  most  three,  will 
suffice — acamel-hairmop,  about  the  size  of  the  licdc 
finger,  and  two  sables  of  different  sizes,  both  fairly 
small.  These  are  the  absolute  essentials,  and  iMthing 
else  is  required,  unless,  when  dealing  with  some  excep- 
tionally difficult  and  intricate  subject,  in  which  case 
crystal  vamishand  an  additional  brush  are  provided. 

We  will  now  commence  work  on  our  imaginary 
CransparerKy.  consisting,  as  above  indicated,  of  sky. 
distance,  and  foreground,  with  foliage.  The  colors 
required  will  be  blue,  brown,  and  red.  Place  the 
transparency  in  a  convenient-sized  dish  (say,  4  by  5) 
to  soak.  leaving  it  there  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
while  this  is  taking  place  mix  a  little  of  the  blue  with 
about  four  times  its  bulk  of  water  on  the  palecce. 
Now  take  up  the  transparerKy  in  the  left  hand,  and 
after  slightly  draining  it  hold  it  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  mop  on  the  pale  tint  of  blue,  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  surface,  including  sky,  distance,  and 
foreground.  As  soon  as  the  gelatine  is  lightly  stained 
(say.  in  two  to  four  minutes)  plunge  che  transpar- 
ency in  the  dish  of  water  to  remove  the  surplus  color. 
andchen  lift  it  out,  this  time  keeping  the  plate  verti- 
cally inclined,  with  the  sky  downward.  More  color 
must  now  be  mi^ipcd  on  to  the  sky,  beginning  at  the 
horizon,  and  allowir\g  it  to  flow  toward  the  zenth; 
finally,  when  the  sky  is  dark  enough,  the  surplus 
must  be  once  more  washed  off  by  immersion  in  the 
water  dish.  At  this  stage  allow  the  slide  to  dry  for 
about  five  or  ten  minutes  in  a  horizontal  position; 
face  down,  with  the  (our  comers  resting  on  an  old 
plate  box.  is  the  best  way.  as  it  lessens  the  danger 
of  dust  falling  (m  the  moist  gelatine. 

The  bnjsh  should  now  be  well  washed  and  some 
clean  water  placed  in  the  dish  preparatory  for  the 
second  painting. 

Take  some  of  the  brown  tint  and  mix  it  with 
water  on  Che  palette,  taking  care*that  the  color  be 
not  too  strOTig.  Now  hold  the  slide  over  the  water 
dish,  sky  upward,  and  go  over  the  distance,  fore- 
ground, and  foliage  with  a  clean  brush  dipped  in 
water,  and  afterward  with  the  brown.  By  holding 
the  slide  almost  horizontally,  the  brown  color  may 
be  accumulated  on  it,  the  greater  depth,  however, 
being  allowed,  to  rest  on  the  immediate  foreground. 
It  is  by  this  method  of  ftewing  the  tint,  much  as 
vamish  is  used  on  a  negative,  that  the  most  delicately 
graduated  tones  are  obtained,  and  che  color  may  be 
worked  from  the  palest  of  yellows  in  thedistance  to  a 
tint  of  gradually  irwreasing  strength,  which  adds 
wcHiderfully  to  the  effect  of  distance,  and  hence 
atmo^here.  and  at  the  same  time  brings  the  fore- 
ground up  to  our  very  feet. 

As  soon  as  the  brown  has  done  its  work  the  sur- 
plus color  must  be  removed  by  plunging  the  slide  in 
the  water  dish,  and  after  a  very  little  draining  it 
may  again  be  partially  dried  for  five  to  ten  minutes, 
while  the  brush  is  again  washed  and  the  water  in  the 
dish  changed. 

The  general  appeararKe  of  the  slide  now,  ifall  has 
gone  well,  is  a  graduaCed  blue  sky  considerably 
sCrcmger  at  che  zenith  than  at  the  horizon,  while  Che 
remairider  of  the  picture  is  graduated  from  distance. 
or  even  the  tops  of  the  large  trees,  Co  che  foreground 
in  a  mellow  tine  of  green  in  gradually  irwreastng 
intensity. 


ACROSS  THE  LILY  POND  (see  page  6/6) 


Harold  B.  Neal 


The  third  and  last  tinting  cixisiscs  in  ai:^1ying  a 
second  coat  of  brown  to  such  parts  of  the  foreground 
as  are  best  represented  by  that  color,  always  being 
careful  to  go  over  the  part  with  a  wet  bnish  first,  and 
fihishing  without  washing  the  slide,  as  in  previous 
paintings.  The  distance  is  sometimes  much  im- 
proved by  filling  the  brush  with  a  very  thin  tint  of 
red  and  then  passing  it  once  or  twice  gendy  along  the 
horizon,  thus  slightly  wanning  both  sky  and  dis- 
tance, [f  there  are  any  figures  in  the  picture  they 
should  be  picked  out  in  mui^  stronger  tints  than  have 
hitherto  been  used,  and  this  should  be  done  when 
the  gelatine  has  dried  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more,  in  order  to  avoid  the  stronger  tints  running, 
which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  if  the  slide  is  too  moist. 

This  practically  concludes  the  simple  prcx:ess. 
and  if  entire  satisfaction  is  not  felt  in  the  result, 
twenty-four  hours'  immersi<»i  in  a  pint  of  water 
will  remove  every  trace  of  color  without  doing  the 
slightest  harm  to  the  transparency,  which  may  be 
retinted  and  washed  several  times  until  the  desired 
effect  is  attained. 


BUBBLES  EN  LEIMSES 

Buttles  in  lenses  are  the  subject  of  many  com- 
ments in  the  photographic  press.  It  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  however,  that  while  they  are  generally 
harml^,  a  bubble  which  is  cut  into  by  grinding 
operations  and  left  filled  with  polishing  rouge,  is 


quite  another  matter.  A  central  bubble  in  a  tiny 
wide  angle  lens  is  very  bad.  as  when  stopped  down 
the  bubble  becomes  relatively  large  in  relation  to  the 
diaphragm  aperture. 


THE  DELL 


We  a 


getting  used  to  hearing  people  make  such 

remarks  as  "it  looks  more  like  a  painting  than  a 
photograph."  for  the  semi-achromatic  lenses  when 
skilfully usedseemtobeabletosplashsunlight  into 
the  negative  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
painter  would  splash  it  on  with  a  brush,  and  the 
slight  fringeofhalationaroundthehighli^tswhena 
stnnig  lignt  and  a  dark  shadow  come  together  is  a 
painter's  trick  of  softening  outlines.  When  the 
photographer  regulates  exposure  and  development 
so  that  he  gfits  correct  tones,  so  correct  that  they 
suggest  cobr  as  correct  ttnies  will  do.  the  photograph 
might  Just  as  well  be  a  copy ,of  a  good  painting.  And 
yet  there  are  swne  who  consider  photography  "me- 
chanical" and  who  deny  the  possibility  of  its  being 
classed  among  the  fine  arts.  In  the  simple  but  very 
effective  little  print.  ""The  Dell."  we  have  an  example 
of  the  power  of  the  camera  and  lens  to  treat  a  sub- 
ject pictorially.  The  subject  is  a  simple  one  of  no 
great  topographical  interest,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
picture  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  treated.  "Oie  result  is  very  much  like  a  copy 
of  a  painting,  whichproves  that  an  artist  who  ujies  a 
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lens  can  make  pictures  just  as  well  as  an  artist  who 
uses  blushes  and  paints.  Made  in  a  suburb  of 
Yokohama  with  a  Thorn ton-Pickard  half-plate 
stand  camera  fitted  with  a  Verito  lens  of  8K  inches* 
focal  length,  used  at/:5.6.  llford  Screened  Chromatic  ' 
plate,  good  light  at  i .  1 5  P.  M.  in  February,  exposure 
%  second,  print  on  "Cellofix**  self-toning  paper, 
extra  rough,  cream. 

ACROSS  THE  LILY  POND 

The  "pattern"  of  this  picture  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  picture  by  Joseph  F.  Westgate  reproduced 
on  page  248  of  the  issue  of  American  Photography 
for  April,  iqii.  We  have  in  this  case  a  rather  too 
regular  and  not  entirely  satisfying  arrangement  of 
rectangular  strips.  The  trees  on  the  left  cut  off 
about  one-thirci  of  the  space  vertically,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  is  cut  into  three  almost  equal 
horizontal  strips.  The  interesting  lines  and  masses 
in  the  foreground  almost  save  this  picture,  though 
they  are  not  quite  strong  enough  to  hold  the  inter- 
est. Although  almost  everything  else  is  mentioned, 
the  picture  maker,  in  gaving  the  data,  omitted  to 
give  any  information  as  to  the  exposure  that  was 
given  in  making  the  negative.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  print,  we  would  be  inclined  to  think  that 
it  was  not  quite  sufificient,  for  there  are  signs  of 
underexposure  in  the  shadows.  In  a  picture  like 
this,  where  there  is  no  definite  point  of  interest,  a  well 
placed  accent  would  help  considerably.  There  is  a 
very  conveniently  situated  rock  in  the  foreground  and 
if  there  had  been  a  girl  dressed  in  white  (so  that  she 
would  contrast  strongly  with  the  background), 
sitting  on  the  rock,  but  not  obviously  posing  for  a 
picture,  the  artistic  value  of  the  picture  would  have 
been  strengthened  very  much.  Made  in  Boston, 
with  a  Seneca  View  camera.  8  x  10.  Voigtlander 
Collinear  II  lens,  used  at  /:22,  sun  behind  white 
clouds.  May  30th.  iq20.  Hammer  double  coated  ortho 
plate  developed  with  M.  Q.,  print  on  Professional 
Cyko.  studio  surface. 

DEVELOPING  GASLIGHT  PRINTS 

The  greater  number  of  photographers  who  use  it 
appear  to  develop  gaslight  paper  in  a  bath  of  de- 
veloper, immersing  each  print  entirely  in  theliauid. 
Having  developed  a  good  many  gross  of  gaslight 
prints  up  to  8  x  10  in  the  way  I  shall  presently  de- 
scribe, this  mode  of  immersion,  used  by  many, 
appears  to  me  particularly  wasteful.  There  is  also 
the  chance  of  air  bells,  etc.,  which  frequently  show  on 
prints  so  developed,  and  the  developer  is  so  much 
sooner  worked  out.  Of  course,  1  do  not  claim  any 
novelty  in  this  method,  as  1  did  not  originate  it.  but 
I  have  never  noticed  this  way  mentioned  in  the  many 
articles  on  gaslight  papers  that  1  have  read. 

I  use  generally  a  plate  of  glass,  clean,  and  8  by  10. 
or  larger,  in  size,  and.  in  my  own  case,  lay  this  across 
two  narrow  pieces  of  wood,  which  in  turn  lie  across  a 
tray  larger  than  the  glass.  Ocv  this  glass  the  develop- 
ing is  done,  and  the  tray  underneath  is  merely  to 
catch  the  drip  and  prevent  it  going  all  over  the  table 
or  whatever  one  may  be  working  on. 

If  you  have  the  luxury  of  a  sink  and  water  tap 
in  your  darkroom,  you  can  put  the  glass  over  the 
sink.  Near  at  hand  1  have  a  small  measure  glass, 
with.  say.  i  ounce  of  developer  in  it,  and  at  one  bide  a 
tray  of  clean  water.  After  exposing  the  print  as 
usual,  it  is  placed  face  up  on  the  glass,  and,  taking  a 
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piece  of  absorbent  cotton,  dip  it  in  the  developer  in 
the  measure  glass,  getting  it  thoroughly  wet,  and 
then  rub  it  over  the  face  of  the  print,  first  lengthwise, 
and  then  across,  or  vice  versa,  not  forgetting  the  edges, 
which  sometimes  appear  to  have  a  habit  of  coming 
out  a  little  slower  than  the  center. 

Continue  the  rubbing  until  all  streaks  have  dis- 
appeared and  the  picture  appears  even  and  sufficient- 
ly dark,  then  transfer  to  the  clean  water  for  a  rinse, 
and  immediately  put  into  the  acid  hypo  bath. 

The  rubbing,  of  course,  must  not  be  too  hard, 
though  it  is  wonderful  what  the  paper  will  stand. 
Rough  surface  paper  must  be  especially  gently  dealt 
with,  and  the  edges  of  all  grades  must  be  gone  over 
carefully  for  fear  of  turning  up  the  thin  film  of  emul- 
sion. 

Prints  can  be  wetted  before  developing,  if  pre- 
ferred, but  in  this  case  the  water  should  be  allowed 
to  drain  off  a  little,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  de- 
veloping will  take  a  little  longer,  in  consequerKe  of 
the  sli^t  dilution  of  the  developer.  The  wetting 
of  the  print  first  will,  however,  insure  even  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  advisable  in  the  case  of  prints  larger 
than  6  by  8.  Personally,  I  prefer  to  develop  the 
dry  print. 

A  certain  amount  of  local  development  can  be 
done  in  this  way.  by  rinsing  off  the  developer  when 
most  of  the  print  appears  finished,  and  applying  the 
cotton  to  the  part  which  is  slow  in  appearing.  But 
it  is  advisable  always  with  gaslight  papers  to  expose 
properly  rather  than  to  force  any  part,  as  prolonged 
development  almost  invariably  produces  stained 
prints. 

Remember  to  rinse  off  the  glass  plate  every  now 
and  then,  and  to  take  a  new  piece  of  absorbent 
cotton  for,  say,  every  three  or  four  prints.  Absorbent 
cotton  is  cheap,  and  using  one  piece  too  long  may 
result  in  brownish  or  greenish  prints.  The  size  of 
the  piece  of  cotton  may  be  left  to  the  worker.  The 
writer  uses  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut. 

Using  this  method  of  development,  it  is  really 
surprising  how  many  prints  can  be  done  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  developer,  and  as  to  the  question  of 
time  employed.  I  find  it  as  quick  a  method  as  any 
other  I  know  of.  and  1  have  a  good  deal  of  this  work 
to  do  in  a  commercial  way. 

One  other  note  I  would  like  to  add.  Prints  can 
be  dried  unmounted  best  by  placing  them  face 
down  on  clean  white  cotton  cloth  or  calico,  provided 
the  fixing  bath  contains  alum,  as  in  the  bath  pre- 
scribed for  Velox,  or  Cyko  paper.  If  alum  is  not 
used  they  will  possibly  stick  to  the  calico. 


GOING  FISHING 


The  landscape  portion  of  this  is  very  interesting 
as  an  example  of  the  work  of  a  soft-focus  lens  used 
at  its  widest  aperture,  and  with  the  front  combination 
removed.  It  is  very  much  diffused,  but  at  a  little 
distance  it  "closes  up"  ver>'  effectively  and  is  per- 
fectly coherent.  It  has  an  unusual  amount  of  depth 
and  atmosphere.  T>ie  figure  is  rather  unfortunately 
placed  in  the  picture  space,  but  it  is  very  expressive 
and  suggests  action  and  energy  very  strongly,  if 
it  were  a  little  out  of  the  center  it  would  have  im- 
proved the  composition.  If  it  is  possible  to  remedy 
this  by  making  another  enlargement  and  including 
more  at  the  top  and  one  side,  preferably  the  right, 
we  would  strongly  advise  this  being  done,  but  if 
the  negative  does  not  permit  of  this,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  placing  can  be  improved  is  by  trimming. 


GOING  FISHING 

It  is  rather  a  pity  the  fishing  rod  happened  to  catch 
the  light  so  strongly.  We  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  work  out  this  white  line  by  hand  on  the  print 
and  draw  in  a  fishing  rod  that  looks  more  like  the 
real  thing. but  this  will  have  to  be  done  very  carefully. 
jH  X  4!4  Craflex  camera.  Vcritolens.  rearcombina- 
tiMionly,  of  7  inches"  focal  length,  used  aif:^.  good 
light  at  loA  .M.  in  October,  exposure  [-40th  second. 
Standard  Orthonon  plate  developed  with  pyro-soda. 
enlargement  on  P.  M.  C.  Bromide  paper.  No.  6. 

SHADOW  SIDE  OF  THE  FACE 

Contrasts  are  always  stronger  in  the  photograph 
than  they  appear  to  the  eye.  Frequently  the 
shadowed  side  of  the  face  seems  to  our  vision  full  of 
the  richest  detail  and  truly  our  eye  is  not  deceived 
for  the  detail  is  there,  but  in  the  finished  portrait  wc 
discover,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  our  dcduc- 
tiOTi  being  based  on  appearances,  that  the  expected 
luminous  shadow  areas  ha\e  degenerated  into  mere 
meaningless  black  masses. 

The  eye  is  thus  contributory  to  a  false  judgment 
of  what  the  light  is  really  effecting  upon  the  film. 


John  N.  Consdorf 


The  plate  remorselessly  registers  intensities  without 
appreciation  of  exti 

when  we  prcdet' 
not  disappoint  our  artistic  expectatiwi.  we  must 
take  precaution  that  the  unrreaning  black  areas 
do  not  predominate.  We  must  either  introduce 
direct  light  on  the  shadow  side  or  rearrange  the 
illumination  to  throw  light  in  that  particular  part. 
To  the  trained  eye  the  effect  produced  is  at  once 
manifest  and  the  improvement  directly  visible. 

By  increasing  the  amount  of  front  light,  the  time 
of  exposure  is  relatively  shortened.  The  whole 
scheme  of  illumination  is  more  harmonious.  The 
light  and  shadow  contrast  more  and  more  decidedly 
by  movirig  the  model  toward  the  source  of  light. 

It  is  best  to  use  the  reflecting  screen  withcaution. 
That  is,  use  judgment,  and  do  not  overdo  the  shadow 
side  and  obliterate  the  fine  detail. 

The  good  agency  of  the  reflected  light  from  the 
floor  or  the  walls  of  the  studio  is  not  always  appre- 
ciated.       It  often   is  valuable   in  lighting  up  the 
shadows.     Every   radiating  object  near  the   sitter 
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FOUR  O  CLOCK  AFTERNOON 

acts  as  a  reflector  and  sometimes  it  happens  that 
an  unexpected  blessing  is  conferred,  a  charming 
result  obtained  without  the  operator's  intention  or 
the  divining  of  the  immediate  cause  of  success. 

This  kind  angel  in  disguise  may  have  been  the 
book  which  the  artist  placed  in  the  hand  of  the 
niodel  to  complete  the  composition,  but  he  builded 
better  then  he  knew,  or  it  may  have  radiated  from 
the  drapery  or  the  garment  of  the  model.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  credit  belongs  to  the  photog- 
rapher, provided  he  understands  the  cause  aiKl 
subsequently  appropriates  it. 

4  OCLOCK  AFTERNOON 

From  the  title  of  this  picture  we  would  judge  that 
the  maker  of  it  deliberately  and  intentionally  se- 
lected that  particular  time  of  day  at  which  to  make 
the  exposure  and  we  think  he  is  fully  justified.  The 
splash  of  sunlight  just  striking  the  urn  and  the  comer 
of  the  steps  is  decidedly  enective,  and  saves  the 
picture  frcOTi  being  merely  a  record  of  topc^raphical 
interest.  The  sunlight  makes  it  pictorial.  Sunlight 
is  the  theme  of  the  picture,  and  the  building  and 
everything  else  is  merely  the  setting  for  the  theme. 
The  quality  of  definition  is  very  fine,  showing  that 
the  lens  was  used  with  skill  and  experience,  and  the 
picture  is  one  of  unusual  pictorial  interest.  We 
think  we  would  have  emphasized  this  splash  of  light 
even  more  by  trimming  off  erKxigh  from  the  top  of 
the  print  to  remove  the  patch  of  sky  in  the  right  hand 
upper  comer;  however,  this  has  been  darkened  and 
is  not  very  obtrusive.  Made  in  New  York  City 
with  a  Speed  Graphic5X7  camera.  WollensakVerito 
lens  of  q  inches'  focal  length,  used  at  /:4,  good  light 
in  April  at  4  P.  M,,  exposure  i-75th  second.  Eastman 
Seed  30  plate  developed  in  M.Q..  printed  on  Artura  E. 
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TOSHIO  SOCA 
DIRECT  POSITIVES  ON  BROMIDE  PAPER 

For  rapidly  ct^ying  documents,  articles  In  jour- 
nals, line  drawings,  etc., adirect  photograpji  on  bro- 
mide paper  is  very  satisfactory  if  the  photograph  is 
made  through  a  prism  to  avoid  reversal.  A  well- 
known  example  is  the  use  of  the  Photostat  machirte. 
in  which  the  operations  of  development  and  fixing 
are  performed  automatically  after  exposure  in  the 
camera,  the  paper  being  cut  off  from  a  roll,  so  that  a 
great  number  of  photographs  can  be  taken  in  succes- 
sion. This  method,  of  course,  produces  a  nega- 
tive, and  for  much  work  a  negative  has  iv>  disad- 
vantages. On  most  occasions,  however,  a  direcc 
positive  is  desirable,  and  such  positives  can  be 
obtained  on  the  bromide  papers  used  for  copying 
work,  by  two  different  processes. 

The  first  method  is  the  well-known  one  whereby 
the  developed,  but  unfixed,  print  is  bleached  out  in  an 
acid  permanganate  bath,  and  the  residual  image  of 
silver  bromide  exposed  to  light.  This,  on  devek^>- 
ment.  gives  a  positive  black-and-white  image.  Good 
results  are  obtained  by  observing  the  following  irt- 
st  ructions.; 

The  exposure  must  be  sufficient  so  that  develop- 
ment is  complete  in  about  two  minutes,  using  the 
developer  recommended  for  the  particular  paper 
used.  After  washing  the  print  for  five  minutes  it 
must  be  bleached  by  bathing  for  one  minute  in  the 
following  bleach  bach: 

Potassium  permanganate jo  gr. 

Sulphuric  acid  (strong) 1 50  min. 

Water ji    oz. 

Rinse  and  immerse  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
bisulphite  to  remove  the  brown  stain,  working  in  full 
daylight,  and  rinse  and  develop  In  the  developer  first 
used;  then  fix  and  wash  in  the  usual  way. 


EVENING  THOUGHTS 


Gordon  Sparling 
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arrangement  of  the  subject.  Wc  think,  however, 
that  a  slightly  Icmgcr  exposure  would  have  tended 
to  give  a  less  ccntrasty  print,  and  a  trace  of  detail 
in  the  shadows  which  would  have  been  an  improve- 
ment. Made  in  Toronto.  Canada.  Graflex  camera. 
Wollensak  lens  of  7  inches'  focal  length,  stop  /:i6. 
strong  light  at  4.J0  P.  M.  in  June,  exposure  i-i5th 
secOTid.  Premo  film  pack  dcvelc^jed  with  pyro. 
enlargement  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  q.  toned  blue. 
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blue  tone,  this  is  in- 
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ccess  to  such  an  inter- 
:o  make  good  use  of  his 
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Filter  mounts  sometimes  cut  into  the  field  of  view 
when  used  withextreme  wide  angle  lenses :  the  thicker 
the  filter,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  a  cut-off.  The 
filter  changes  the  direction  of  the  light  rays  as  they 
pass  through,  but.  if  the  filter  is  optically  true,  as  it 
should  be,  the  rays  emerge  parallel  to  their  original 
direction.  A  very  easy  of  overcoming  any  difiicul' 
ties  of  mount  interference  when  using  an  extreme 
wide  angle  lens  on  a  view  camera  is  Co  use  a  gelatine 
film  filter  pinned  on  to  the  back  of  the  lens  board, 
over  the  hole  in  the  lens  board.  This  usually  can 
be  dcwie.  because  a  wide  angle  lens  very  seldom  pro- 
jects through. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REVIEW 

E.  J.  Wall.  F.  C.  S..  F.  R.  P.  S. 

Chromate  of  Silver  Prints  —  Chromate  of  sil- 
ver is  said  to  be  not  sensitive  to  light  under  ordinary' 
conditions  and  to  be  one  of  the  permanent  salts,  yet 
prints  can  be  prepared  by  a  process  of  substitution. 
Dissolve  sixty  grains  of  sulphate  of  nickel  in  i  ounce 
of  distilled  water  and  add  %  ounce  of  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate.  Brush  this  over 
paper  in  yellow  light  and  dry  in  the  dark.  Expose 
under  a  negative,  to  sunlight  if  possible,  until  the 
paper  which  at  first  turns  brown  becomes  white,  and 
then  pass  quickly  over  a  weak  silver  nitrate  solution. 
Almost  instantly  a  fine  positive  of  silver  chromate  is 
said  to  be  formed,  which  only  requires  washing  in 
water. 

Another  method  is  to  print  on  collodion  paper  until 
the  image  is  entirely  bronzed,  in  fact  the  image  may 
appear  lost  and  the  whole  paper  black.  Wash 
thoroughly  and  then  immerse  in: 

Hypo I   oz. 

Water 1 6  oz. 

Potassium  bichromate,  sat.  sol y^  oz. 

to  which  add  a  drachm  or  two  of  citric  acid  solution. 
60  grains  to  the  ounce.  Place  the  prints  in  this  until 
they  turn  a  brick  red  and  all  mottling  disappears, 
then  wash  and  dry.  The  object  of  the  deep  printing 
is  said  to  be  the  formation  of  an  image  composed 
partly  of  metallic  silver,  so  that  the  chromic  acid  of 
the  bichromate  can  attack  it  and  convert  it  into  the 
chromate  by  substitution,  which  is  considerably  aided 
by  the  citric  acid.  In  fact  the  converting  action  does 
not  take  place  until  this  acid  is  added  (Camera.  1 92 1 . 
25.  431).  The  statement  that  silver  chromate  is 
not  sensitive  to  light  is  not  quite  true.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Vacquelin.  who  discovered  chromium  in 
I7q8  {Ann.  d.  Chim..  1798.  25,  21)  stated  that 
chromic  acid  formed  "un  precipite  du  plus  beau 
rouge  de  carmineau."  a  beautiful  red  precipitate, 
with  silver  nitrate,  which  turns  purple  in  light. 
In  I  SoQ  (Ibid.  70,  70)  he  stated  that  silver  chromate 
browns  in  light.  R.  Hunt  inhis  Researches  on  Light, 
2nd  edit..  1854.  points  out  the  change  of  silver  chro- 
mate. And  Mungo  Ponton  (Edin.  Phil.  J..  1839. 
i6q)  was  led  by  his  experiments  with  this  salt  to  the 
discovery  of  the  light  sensitiveness  of  bichromated 
colloids,  which  now  forms  such  an  important  branch 
of  photography.  With  the  first  formula,  some  nickel 
oxide  would  probably  be  formed  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  might  be  silver  chromate  formed. 
In  the  second  case  we  have  merely  the  reducing  action 
of  bichromate  in  the  presence  of  hypo,  that  is  to  say 
the  black  overprinted  image  is  merely  reduced  by  the 
bichromate.  Tlie  citric  acid,  which  is  said  to  be 
essential  for  the  success  of  the  process,  merely  de- 
composes the  hypo  and  gives  rise  to  sulphur  toning, 
and  there  is  no  silver  chromate  formed  at  all. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  stumbled  on 
the  fact  that  this  so-called  chromate  printing  was 
first  published  in  1Q07,  and  was  abstracted  in  an 
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English  publication,  with  the  following  comment: 

"We  usually  ignore  in  this  section  of  the 

recommendations  —  and  there  are  many  of  them  — 
which  are  palpably  impracticable  or  unsound,  but 
the  fact  of  the  above  suggestion  emanating  from  a 
writer  whose  so-called  researches  appear  in  almost 
every  American  photographic  paper  renders  it  ad- 
visable to  point  out  that  Mr. 's  toning  mix- 
ture is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  sulphur  toning 
bath  produced  by  the  action  of  the  potassium  bi- 
chromate upon  hyposulphite  of  soda.     In  suggesting 

that  the  prints  consist  of  silver  chromate.  Mr. 

puts  forward  not  a  single  fact  in  substantiation. 
In  short,  his  process  is  a  rapid  and  effective  means 
of  spoiling  good  collodion  paper. —  Ed." 

Soap  Prints  —  To  prepare  these  dissolve  about 
20  grains  of  pure  hard  cocoanut  oil  soap  in  4  ounces 
of  water  and  add  gradually  about  40  grains  of 
potassium  chloride ;  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  an 
hour  and  strain  off  and  squeeze  out  the  curd.  Float 
paper  in  the  liquid  in  the  ordinary  way  and  dr>'. 
Sensitize  on  a  bath  of  silver  nitrate  60  grains  to  the 
ounce  by  floating,  which  is  better  than  brushing  on. 
dry  and  print.  After  the  print  is  removed  from  the 
frame  plunge  into  weak  acetic  acid,  about  1  in  128. 
and  allow  to  remain  for  some  minutes.  Tone  if 
desirable  in  an  acetate  of  soda  and  gold  bath  ard 
wash  {Camera,  iqii.  25.  474).  The  action  of  the 
chloride  is  merely  to  precipitate  the  soap  and  there 
would  be  none  left,  so  that  the  salting  solution  would 
only  be  the  potassium  chloride  plus  possibly  some 
impurities.  One  can  hardly  call  such  soap  prints, 
and  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  prints 
are  to  be  fixed,  as  nothing  is  said  about  this.  It 
is  possible  to  prepare  silver  salts  of  the  fatty  acids 
as  used  in  soaps;  but  they  are  all  very  slow  as 
compared  with  silver  chloride  and  do  not  as  a  rule 
give  intense  prints,  as  proved  by  Marktanner- 
lumeretscher  {Sitzber.  k.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien.,  1887; 
CasseU's  Cyclopaedia  0/  Phot. ,    1  q  1 2 ,  490) . 

The  First  Photograph.  —  G.  Cromer  defines 
the  word  photograph  as  the  image  of  an  object  drawn 
by  the  camera  and  registered  in  a  durable  manner 
on  a  sensitive  surface.  He  recalls  the  fact  that 
Davy  obtained  silhouettes  by  means  of  the  solar 
microscope  on  paper  impregnated  with  silver 
chloride,  but  that  he  could  not  fix  them.  Herschel 
discovered  the  solvent  action  of  the  hyposulphites  on 
the  silver  salts  in  1839.  Daguer re  announced  his 
discovery  in  the  same  year,  and  this  was  led  up  to 
by  Niepce's  communication  of  his  process  with  as- 
phalt on  tin.  An  excellent  facsimile  letter  by  Niepce 
is  reproduced,  and  from  this  it  is  clear  that  as  early 
as  May  26,  1826  he  had  obtained  permanent  photo- 
graphs on  tin  by  means  of  asphalt.  The  letter  is 
written  to  his  nephew.  Isodore  Niepce.  and  he  states 
that  he  had  obtained  some  new  tin  plates  that  he  had 
found  to  give  the  best  results  "pour  les  points  de  vue 
dapres  nature."  Fouque  {La  veritksur  V invention 
de  la  photographie.  1867)  and  Potonnite  {Bull.  Sac. 
JranQ.  Phot.,  iqii)  contend  that  Niepce  had  obtained 
photographs  on  glass  by  the  asphalt  process  as  early 
as  1822  {Bull  Soc.  franq.  Phot.,  1Q22.  64,  6q). 

Keeping  Ferricyanide  Solutions. — Tliese,  it- 
is  probably  well  known,  are  difficult  to  keep,  and  it 
is  recommended  to  add  to  the  solution  twice  the 
weight  of  common  salt,  and  to  keep  the  solutions 
in  yellow  glass  bottles  and  in  the  dark.  {Photo.  Ind. , 
iq22.  1 76.)  One  of  the  best  things  to  do  is  to  add 
a  crystal  or  two  of  potassium  bichromate  to  the  solu- 
tion and  boil  and  immediately  bottle  up. 


A  Well-Balanced  Developer  —  C.  S.  Living- 
ston gives  the  following  as  a  universal  formula  for 
plates  and  films  of  all  kinds,  though  with  some,  de- 
velopment must  be  carried  apparently  much  further 
than  it  should  be.  For  those  who  want  mighty 
good  detail,  and  well  rounded  out  softness,  this  is 
the  developer: 

No.  I 

Water  looo  ccm  31  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite     1 5  •  5  g  y^  oz. 

Oxalic  acid i  g  1 5  gr. 

Pyrogallol   3 1  g  i  oz. 

No.  1 

Water  1000  ccm  31  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite    ^^  •  5  g  2  oz. 

No.  3 

Water 1000  ccm  31  oz. 

Sodium  carbonate 15.6  )4  oz. 

No.  4 

Water 1000  ccm  31  oz. 

Metol 1,3    g  20  gr. 

Hydrochinon 3 .  ^5  g  5©  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite 15.5   g  y^  oz. 

Sodium  carbonate 15.5    g  }4  oz. 

Potassium  bromide 3 .15  g  *5  gr* 

Mix  all  in  the  order  given,  and  for  use  take  4  parts 
of  each  of  the  solutions  and  add  16  parts  of  water. 
More  water  will  increase  the  softness  and  less  will 
dimiriish  it.  lessening  the  time  to  develop  (AbeVs  Phot, 
Weekly,  iqio,  26.  471). 

A  New  Hypo-Alum  Bath  For  Sepias.  —  S. 
ZanofT  gives  the  following  as  doing  away  with  the 
"sick-looking  sepias  that  so  many  photographers 
produce:" 

No.  I 

Boiling  water 1 28  oz. 

Hypo lo  oz. 

Alum z  oz. 

Boil  for  two  minutes,  allow  to  cool  and  add : 
Sodium  phosphate 1  oz. 

No.  2 

Silver  nitrate 60  gr. 

Water i  oz. 

Potassium  bromide 180  gr. 

Water i  oz. 

Pour  the  bromide  solution  into  the  silver  solution 
and  add.  precipitate  and  all.  to  the  cool  hypo-alum 
bath.     If  added  hot  the  precipitate  turns  black. 

No.  3 

Gold  chloride 15  gr. 

Water 2  oz. 

Add  to  the  above  mixture.  In  this,  lukewarm, 
the  prints  are  immersed  for  about  7  minutes,  then 
rinsed  and  placed  in  the  following  until  they  turn 
sepia: 

Water 1 28  oz. 

Hypo I  lb. 

Alum 4  oz. 

Boil  10  minutes  and  when  cool  add: 

Water i  oz. 

Silver  nitrate 30  gr. 

Potassium  bromide 30  gr. 

The  prints  should  be  printed  the  depth  desired,  as 
they  will  not  bleach  by  this  process.  The  warmer 
the  tone  desired  the  less  the  time  the  prints  should 
be  kept  in  the  first  bath,  and  the  colder  the  tone 
desired  the  longer  they  should  be  kept  in  {Abel's 
Phot.  Weekly,  1921,  2a.  767),  The  first  bath  is 
that  recommended  for  Artura  paper  in  iqi  i.  aiKi  it 


was  the  first  with  sodium  phosphate  and  gold.  1 
believe. 

A  Real  Cure  for  Metol  Poisoning.  —  C.  S. 
Livingston  gives  the  following  as  a  perfect  remedy 
for  this  trouble: 

Boric  acid 2  oz. 

Alum , 2  oz. 

Zinc  sulphate 2  oz. 

Carbolic  acid i  drachm 

Powder  and  mix  and  add  one  teaspoonful  to  a 
quart  of  water,  and  heat  as  hot  as  the  hands  can  bear. 
Use  night  and  morning.  This  will  toughen  the  skin 
as  welTas  heal.  Treat  the  hands  with  a  1 .5  per  cent 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  before  putting  them  into 
the  chemicals  and  after;  use  peroxide  soap.  Anoint 
the  hands  very  freely  at  intervals  with  Dagoett  & 
Ramsdeirs  cold  cream  and  use  no  other.  {AbeVs 
Phot,  Weekly,  1922, 29. 86). 

Paste  for  Cloth-Backing  Prints  —  R.  M. 
Harford  recommerKis  this  paste  for  becking  prints: 
place  2  drachms  of  gum  tragacanth  in  16  ounces  of 
water  and  leave  over  night.  Add  this  to  48  ounces 
of  water  and  i  lb.  of  flour.  Stir  slowly  toB  paste  in 
a  double  boiler  working  the  liquid  slowly  into  the 
fkxir  to  avoid  lumps.    Cool  and  add: 

Nitric  acid  c.  p 2  drachms 

Gelatine 1  drachm 

IDissolve  the  gelatine  in  K  oz.  warm  water  and  add: 

Oil  of  cassia i  drachm 

Salol I  drachm 

Force  the  conipleted  mixture  through  a  cheese-cloth 
bag.  To  thin  add  water;  if  too  tmn  let  it  thicken 
by  evaporation.  {AbeVs  Phot.  Weekly,  iqti,  2S, 
414)-  ourely  the  use  of  nitric  acid  is  somewhat 
dangerous,  if  the  print  is  a  silver  image. 

Blood-Red  Tones  on  Bromides  —  Deep  red 
tones  can  be  obtained  on  bromide  prints  by  treat- 
ment with: 

Cupric  chloride 125  g        480  gr. 

Distilled  water 1000  ccm  8  oz. 

Immerse  until  thoroughly  bleached,  then  wash 
well  and  place  in  a  concentrated  (?)  solution  of 
sodium  sulphide,  again  wash  and  transfer  to  the 
copper  bath  diluted  with  10  parts  of  water  (Camera, 
1021.  25.  542). 

The  Acid  Fixing  Bath.  —  F.  A.  Elliott  has 
patented  a  new  form  of  acid  fixing  bath,  in  which  it  is 
claimed  the  acidity  is  retained  until  the  fixing  power 
of  the  hypo  is  exhausted,  relying  on  the  so-called 
buffer  substances  to  maintain  the  acid  condition. 
The  neutral  or  slightly  acid  salts  of  the  alkalis,  in- 
cluding ammonia,  should  be  used,  and  preferably  the 
salt  of  the  particular  acid  used,  thus  a  citrate  with 
citric  acid  aiKi  sodium  acetate  with  acetic  acid. 
The  following  are  typical  formulas: 

Hypo 300  g     5V1  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite    50  g     384  gr. 

Glacial  acetic  acid    2 .4  g       18  gr. 

Sodium  acetate  10. 5  g      81  gr. 

Water  1000  ccm       16  oz. 

Or 

Hypo 166  g        zVi  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite    33 . 3  g         »33  gr. 

Citric  acid 6.6  g  51  gr. 

Sodium  citrate  8.8  g  76  gr. 

Water 1000  ccm  1 6  oz. 

A  hardener  such  as  alum  (6c  g  or  460  gr.)  may  be 
added  (U.  S,  Pat.  1.411.687.  1922). 
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Gradation  in  Bromides.  —  E.  Fancourt  recom- 
mends the  following  ckveloper  for  bromick  prints,  as 
giving  the  best  gradation: 

Mctol 3»  gr- 

Hydrochinon 60  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite,  cryst 40  Kf- 

Sodium  carbonate 80  gr. 

Sodium  bromide 1 6  gr. 

Water 16  oz. 

For  enlargements  it  should  be  diluted  with  a  little 
water.  As  a  substitute  for  cunmonium  hyposulphite, 
the  same  writer  dilutes  16  oz.  of  the  strongest  am- 
mon\€L  with  8  oz.  of  wpter  and  adds  hypo  until  satu- 
rated, then  adds  1  part  of  this  to  4  parts  of  water. 
**to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  ammonia.**  Then,  as 
an  alkaline  ftxer  was  not  wanted,  a  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite  was  made  and  ervxigh  sulphuriQ  acid  added 
to  make  the  solution  smell  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
this  was  added  in  very  small  Quantities  to  the 
ammoniacal  hypo  bath.  {BuU.Phot.,  1911.28. 521). 
This  certainly  is  a  very  curious  waste  of  good  am- 
monia. Ammonium  hyposulphite  would  not  be 
formed.  nKrelya  sulphite,  and  the  solvent  action  of 
this  is  very  poor  compared  to  hyposulphite,  notwith- 
staiKling  that  the  writer  said  that  he  found  it  to  work 
as  well. 

A  Silver- I  RON  Sensitizer.  —  York  Schwartz  has 
patented  a  variation  of  this  well-known  sensitizer, 
in  which  silver  phosphate  and  ferric  oxalate  are  the 
sensitive  salts.  The  method  of  preparation  is  as 
folfows;  36  g  of  ferric  oxalate  are  dissolved  in  10c  ccm 
distilM  water  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  the  solution 
filtered;  4.8  gof  silver  nitrate  and  2.8  g  sodium  phos- 
phate (NaiHPO*.i2H/D5)  arc  rubbed  up  with  70  ccm 
distilled  water  until  the  silver  pho^^hate  settles  out. 
and  then  70  ccm  of  the  ferric  oxalate  solution  are 
added  and  stirred  until  the  silver  salt  dissolves; 
then  3.0  g  citric  acid  are  added  and  the  solution 
filtered  and  kept  in  the  dark.  This,  it  will  be  seen. 
has  rK>  colloid  and  if  this  additkm  is  required  it  is 
advisable  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  used  for 
the  phoqshate.  to  30  ccm.  and  in  the  remaining  40 
ccm  of  water  dissolve  4  S  of  gelatine,  and  add  the 
sensitizer  to  the  warm  gelatine  solution.  The  solu- 
tion remains  liouid  above  10*  C.  (£n£,Pal.  I75.3«7. 
iqio;  Bril,  J.  Phot.  iqii.  6f .  iiq).  This  particular 
modification  may  possibly  possess  sonrte  special 
features  that  lerKi  themselves  to  better  results  than 
the  usual  one-solution  sensitizer.  There  is  an  excess 
of  silver  nitrate  of  neariy  1  s  and  some  nitric  ackl 
would  also  be  formed,  though  this  would  tend  to 
give  a  slower  printing  paper  and  tend  also  to  reversal 
of  the  image.  The  use  of  silver  phosphate  is  very  old. 
dating  back  to  1839  by  Fyfe.  and  \1axwellLytein 
1856.  The  trout^  with  using  this  salt  is  that  it 
gives  very  flat  weak  prints  with  no  pure  whites,  arxl 
for  this  reason  has  never  found  favor.  J.  Meyer 
(Eng.  Pea.  i7.o()8.  i8qc))  patented  the  use  of  silver 
phosphate  dissolvTd  in  an  organic  acid,  and  Schwartz 
{Eng.  PaL  Q.QC)3.iqoi;  <).8s5.  ^^j)  "sed  it  with 
potassium  chlorate  to  obtain  contrast.  N'alenta 
{Jahrhuch.  iQOi.  130;  1906.  1 50)  proposed  to  use  a 
collodion  cmubran  of  phosphate  which  had  the 
advantage  of  containtr^g  no  free  nitric  acid,  by  using 
phosphoric  acid  and  ammoniorutrate  of  salver.  This 
ga\'e  excellent  results.  Schwartz's  paper  was  intro- 
duced commercially  in  England  in  icyoS.  under  the 
name  of  Ensyna ;  but  a  brief  exposure  was  gi\'en  and 
then  the  image  was  de\-eloped  with  an  acid  metol 
dcvTclopcr.  In  the  present  case  it  would  seem  that 
the  paper  has  to  be  dex-eloped  with  an  alkaline  oxa- 
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late,  to  dissolve  the  ferrous  oxalate  formed  by  the 
action  of  light  on  the  ferric  salt,  so  that  it  approaches 
more  to  the  kallitype  paper  processes,  than  printing 
out. 

Camphor  Substitutes  —  J.  M.  Kesslcr  has  pa- 
tented the  addition  of  benzoylderivatives  of  rrctnyl. 
ethyl  and  butyl  salicylates  to  pyroxylin  solutions  in 
lieu  of  camphor,  which  is  extremely  high  in  price  and 
scarce.  They  may  also  be  used  in  conjuiKtion  with 
the  acetyl  celluloses  {U.  S.  Pat.  1.408.075.  iqii; 
Chan.  Age,  1912. 30,  in).  The  number  of  campiior 
substitutes  is  legion;  boizyl  acetyl  salicylates  were 
patented  by  Soc.  Chim.  des  Usines  du  Rhone  (£n|. 
Pat.  i4,6qq,  iqoi;  17.585.  191 1;  Fr.  Pea.  483.- 
662.  1917).  and  by  Wolnenstein  (Eng.  Pat.  27.562, 
iqii). 

Mordanted  Color  Images — W.  V.  D.  Kclky  has 
patented  a  new  method  of  obtaining  colored  iirages 
for  subtractive  color  photography.  After  develop- 
ment and  fixing  in  the  usual  way  the  positive  is 
treated  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde, 
washed  arxl  immersed  in  the  following  bath: 

Potassium  bichromate  ... 4 .  75  g  3^ -  5  gr- 

Potassium  bromide Q- 5  g  73  gr. 

Cupric  sulphate 14  g  IC7 . 5  gr. 

Hydrochforic  acid 10  ccm      77  minims 

Water  1000  ccm  16  oz. 

The  image  is  bleached  in  this  and  then  should  be 
fixed,  preferably  in  a  hypo  bath  with  nr.etabi^ilphite. 
It  is  then  immersed  in  a  dye  bath  of  about  0.5  per 
cent  at  a  temperature  of  43  **  to  54*  C.  ( 110®  to  1 3c  F. 
for  about  two  minutes,  then  washed  for  about  three 
minutes  at  4C)**  C,  (120"  F).  The  dyes  are  of  the  acid 
class,  such  as  fast  reds,  blues  and  greens,  acid  fuchsin 
and  the  azo  colors.  An  o.^  per  cent  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  may  be  used  to  brighten  the  colors. 
The  patentee  considers  that  there  is  deposited  a 
transparent  salt  of  copper  or  of  chromium,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  silver,  since  the  image  has  a  brown  color 
possibly  due  to  the  silver  oxide,  which  entirely  db- 
appears  in  the  fixing  bath,  while  the  transparent 
copper  compoimd  is  not  affected;  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  images  thus  bleached  that  they  do  not  dcN-elcp 
(L/.  S.  Pat.  Ih4Ii.q68).  This  should  be  a  usefol 
process,  as  it  opens  the  field  to  the  use  of  the  acid 
dyes,  arxl  others  of  Uke  type,  which  gi\'e  one  a  far 
greater  choice  of  colors  than  the  basic  dyes,  wiikh 
have  been  prirKipally  used.  The  acid  dyes  l^ve  the 
advantage,  that  they  are  as  a  rule  less  dichroic.that 
is  to  say  they  show  the  same  hue  in  thin  layers 
as  in  thick.  What  the  exact  chemical  reactions 
are  that  take  place  can  not  be  stated  without  some 
experimenting.  In  the  first  place  there  would  be 
formed  in  the  solution  cupric  bromide  aixi  chloride, 
and  as  there  is  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  probBbty 
some  chforochromite  of  potash,  which  may  be  the 
active  mordant,  and  this  assumption  is  supported  b^ 
the  fact  that  the  bleached  and  fixed  inpage  is  net 
developable,  for  the  siK-er  chforochromite  fbnrcd  can 
not  be  redeveloped, 

A  Uni\'ersal  Developer  —  E.  H.  Booth  tes 
wT>rked  out  a  de\'eloper  that  shall  fulfill  the  ibikr»'-> 
ing  requirements:  (a )  it  must  not  stain  the  orulsion. 
nor  the  fingers;  (b)  it  must  not  cause  chexnicaJ 
fog;  (c)  it  must  be  easy  to  control,  so  that  increase 
or  decrease  of  contrast  may  be  readily  obtained. 
id)  it  must  be  easy  to  make  and  capable  of  beins 
stored  in  highly  concentrated  form;  (e)  it  trust  keep 
«ell;   (0   the  time  spent  in  making  working  solu- 


tions  must  be  short;  (g)  it  must  be  equally  useful 
for  plates,  slides,  gasli^t  and  bromide  papers;  (h) 
it  must  be  composed  of  chemicab  that  are  not  ex- 
pensive and  are  readily  obtainable.  TTiese  are  the 
chief  requirements,  but  there  are  others,  such  as 
freedom  from  frilling,  etc.  The  following  was  worked 
out: 

Metol 5  •  7  g  88  gr. 

Hydrochinon   zz.6  g  349  gr. 

Distilled  water 415  ccm  14.6  oz. 

Heat  the  water  to  50"  C  (iii^F)  and  dissolve 
the  metol  and  hydrochinon.    Add : 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 77 . 7  g       i ,  i  iq  gr. 

Stir  for  z  minutes.  This  will  produce  a  greyish- 
white  precipitate.    Add. 

Caustic  soda,  pure  stick 14.52        224  gr. 

Stir  until  the  soda  is  dissolved.  The  white  pre- 
cipitate will  then  have  disappeared.  Filter  rapidly 
and  bottle.  If  it  is  intended  to  make  the  developer 
to  last  over  three  months,  small  bottles  should  be 
used  to  hold  it.  The  Watkins  factors  for  negative 
work  are:  for  soft  pictures  13,  for  normal  15,  for 
contrasty  1 8.  The  test  temperature  is  1 6®  to  2 1 "  C. 
(60®  to  70®  F.).  A  hardening  bath  should  always  be 
used  if  possible,  but  if  this  is  not  permissible  then 
the  temperature  should  not  be  over  21*  C.  (70®  P.). 
The  hardening  bath  used  is  a  saturated  solution  of 
potash  alum,  but  the  ordinary  acid  fbcing  bath  may 
be  used.  The  following  are  the  working  strengths 
for  plates  and  films:  standard  solution  i  part,  dis- 
tilled water  1 5  parts.  Normal  time  of  development 
4  minutes.  For  stand  development:  standard  i 
part,  water  31  parts.  Normal  time  of  development 
8  minutes.  For  bromides:  standard  solution  i  part, 
water  1 5  parts.  For  lantern  slides:  standard,  i  part, 
water  1 5  parts.  For  development  (gaslight)  papers: 
standard  i  part,  water  1 5  parts,  to  which  add  i  drop 
of  10  per  cent  bromide  solution  for  soft  effects  and 
3  drops  for  black  and  white  work.  The  worker 
should  test  the  developer  for  the  particular  plate 
used.  For  slow  tank  work,  that  is  15  minutes,  i 
part  of  the  standard  should  be  diluted  with  63  parts 
water  and  used  at  18"  C.  (65®  F.).  For  extreme 
contrast  in  scientific  work,  development  is  pushed 
until  chemical  fog  begins,  so  as  to  get  as  great  a 
range  of  density  as  possible.  For  Tine  work  de- 
velopment is  pushed  even  more  and  a  strong  Far- 
mer s  reducer  applied.  For  cases  of  known  over- 
exposure for  negatives,  add  5  drops  of  10  per  cent 
bromide  solution.     (Austral.  Photo-Review.) 

Barium  Chloride  as  a  Hypo-Eliminator.  — 
Mr.  Byron  is  reported  to  have  recommended  a  5  per 
cent  solution  of  barium  chloride  as  a  hypo-eliminator, 
and  to  have  stated  that  sodium  chloride  and  barium 
sulphate  are  formed,  two  salts  that  are  perfectly 
harmless.  The  prints  are  to  be  washed  for  one  or 
two  minutes  and  then  immersed  for  another  three 
minutes  in  the  barium  solution,  then  rinsed,  wiped 
with  a  wet  swab  and  dried.  (Phot.  Ind..  iq22.  176 
from  Camera  Craft.)  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
identify  the  actuaJ  page  and  issue  where  this  is  said 
to  appear;  but  all  workers  should  be  warned  against 
the  use  of  barium  chloride  for  this  purpose.  Sodium 
chloride  would  certainly  be  formed  and  also  some 
sulphate,  but  this  latter  would  arise  from  the  sul- 
phates usually  present  in  ordinary  water.  Any 
traces  of  hyposulphite  would  most  certainly  form 
barium  hyposulphite,  an  almost  insoluble  salt.  Its 
solubility  in  water  at  17.5®  C.  (63°  F.)  is  0.2675  parts 
in  100.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  all  that  one 
-does  by  treating  prints  or  negatives  with  barium 


chloride  is  to  convert  the  hypo  into  a  salt  that  is 
about  2800  times  less  soluble.  This  does  not  take 
into  consideration  that  there  must  always  be  present 
silver  hyposulphites,  and  these  would  react  with  the 
barium  chloride  to  form  equally  insoluble  double 
salts.  Barium  nitrate  was  recommended,  and  prov- 
ed to  be  useless,  in  1881  and  somewhere  in  the  qo*s 
barium  chloride  was  also  suggested  in  the  Brit,  J. 
Phot.,  and  I  made  a  series  oitests  and  analyses  of 
the  results  obtained  and  proved  it  to  be  useless,  or 
worse. 

Keeping  Ferricyanide  Solutions.  —  These,  it 
is  probably  well  known,  are  difficult  to  keep,  and  it 
is  recommended  to  add  to  the  solution  twice  the 
weight  of  common  salt,  and  to  keep  the  solutions 
in  yelbw  glass  bottles  and  in  the  dark.  (Phot.  Irtd., 
iq22>  176).  One  of  the  best  things  to  do  is  to  add 
a  crystal  or  two  of  potassium  bichromate  to  the  solu- 
tion and  boil  and  immediately  bottle  up. 

Testing  Developers.  —  J.I.  Crabtrec.  of  the 
Kodak  Research  Laboratory,  gives  some  useful 
hints  on  this  subject.  A  standard  formula  is 
adopted,  the  composition  of  which  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  operator;  but  the  fol- 
lowing was  adopted  in  this  investigation: 

Elon   (metol)    i  •  ^5  g    18 .  75  gr, 

Hydrochinon     3-758   56. 25  gr. 

Sodium   sulphite    50  g      1 2 . 3  oz. 

Sodium  carbcmate  25  g       375  gr; 

Potassium  bromide i  •  5  g         20  gr. 

Water  1000  ccm         32  oz. 

Dissolve  the  sulphite  in  about  300  ccm  (10  oz.) 
of  water;  then  acki  the  metol  or  hydrochinon  or 
both,  and  allow  to  cool.  Meanwhile  the  carbcmate 
should  be  dissolved  in  300  ccm  of  luke-warm  water 
and  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  bromide  added.  Add 
the  carbonate  solution  to  the  sulphite  solution  and 
add  cold  water  to  make  31  oz.  or  1000  ccm.  To 
compare  developers,  strip  negatives  are  wanted 
and  while  these  are  usually  made  by  exposing  a 
plate  or  film  to  a  standard  light-source  by  means 
of  a  special  rotating  disk  or  drop  shutter,  there  is 
no  dimculty  in  making  the  same  with  any  light. 
Take  a  5  x  7  or  8  x  10  sheet  of  film  and  cut  off  a 
narrow  strip,  about  ^  inch  wide  is  plenty.  Place 
in  a  printing  frame  and  make  a  preliminary  test  at 
a  fixed  distance  from  a  light,  so  as  to  find:  the  ex- 
posure that  will  just  give  a  visible  deposit  when  devel- 
oped with  the  stanc&rd  developer  with  the  normal 
time  of  development.  Assume  this  to  be  two  seconds. 
Then  place  the  whole  film  in  the  printing  frame  at 
the  same  distance  and  cover  with  an  opaque  card; 
shift  the  card  so  as  to  give  16  seconds  to  the  first 
strip.  Then  expose  new  strips  for  8.  4,  2  seconds 
and  leave  one  strip  unexposed,  as  this  will  show  the 
amount  of  fog  produced  without  exposure  to  light. 
The  film  will  then  have  received  a  series  of  exposures 
of  32.  16.  8,  4,  2.  o  seconds.  It  can  then  be  cut  up 
into  strips  and  used  for  testing  the  developers.  The 
exact  ratio  of  the  exposures  is  unimportant,  but  a 
ratio  in  the  powers  of  2  as  above  is  the  best.  An 
alternative  plan,  which  saves  some  time,  is  not  to 
cut  the  film,  but  develop  imm.ediately  after  exposure 
and  use  this  negative  tor  printing  from,  and  if  the 
same  exposure  is  given  each  time  equally  satisfac- 
tory results  are  obtained  and  one  can  make  any 
number  of  tests.  The  exposure  under  the  negative 
must  be  such  as  to  give  a  visible  deposit  under  the 
densest  step,  and  a  fog  or  unexposied  strip  should 
always  be  made.    The  test  negative  will  have  seven 
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steps,  inclusive  of  the  fog  strip,  and  the  lowest 
density  will  represent  the  shadows  of  a  negative, 
while  the  hidiest  density  step  will  represent  the 
hig^i^ts.  The  density  of  the  second  step,  that  is 
the  first  visible  deposit,  is  a  measure  of  the  dctail- 
eiving  power  of  a  developer,  while  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  highest  step  is  the  range  of 
contrast.  In  the  case  of  developers  required  to 
render  a  minimum  of  exposure,  as  for  high  speed 
photography,  the  difference  in  density  between  the 
fog  strip  and  the  second  step  should  be  as  great  as 
possible  with  enough  difference  between  the  second 
and  the  last  steps  to  give  a  sufficiently  contrasty 
print.  With  a  developer  intended  for  line  work 
the  fog  strip  should  be  as  free  from  deposit  as  pos- 
sible wnd  the  difference  between  the  first  and  last 
steps  should  be  as  great  as  possible. 

An  ideal  developer  is  one  which  will  develop 
rapidly,  give  good  contrasts  and  shadow  detail 
without  fog,  and  have  good  keeping  qualities.  For 
short  exposures,  the  ideals  differ  from  amateur 
finisher's  and  motion  picture  work.  Here  keeping 
power  and  comparatively  rapid  development  arc 
the  main  conditions.  The  "developing  power" 
may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  (a)  the  time  of 
appeararx:e.  (b)  the  rate  of  development,  (c)  the 
power  to  render  visible  a  minimum  exposure. 
L>5velopers  differ  considerably  as  regards  the  time 
ofappearance  of  the  image.  Metol.paramidophenol 
anci  other  developers  cause  the  image  to  appear 
very  rapidly,  but  the  total  time  to  attain  a  high 
density  is  prolonged.  Hydrochinon.  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  the  image  appear  slowly  and  gives 
density  fairly  quickly.  Density  contrast  must  be 
differentiated  from  general  density;  an  overexposed 
and  underdeveloped  negative  will  have  good  density 
in  the  shadows,  but  the  highli^^ts  will  not  be  much 
more  dense ;  that  is  the  whole  negative  will  look  dense 
but  the  density  contrast  will  be  small.  The  power 
of  the  developer  to  rerxkr  visible  a  minimum 
exposure  is  the  most  important  property  of  a  de- 
veloper, as  contrast  is  of  less  nxxnent  in  view  of  the 
large  variety  of  printing  media  now  available. 
The  detail^ving  power  of  a  developer  is  estimated 
by  the  difference  between  the  fog  strip  and  the  first 
step,  and  the  greater  thisjs  the  less  the  fogging  power. 
Detail-giving  power  is  usually  lowered  by  the  addi- 
tion of  bromide,  which  practically  cuts  off  the  same 
anKxint  of  density  from  each  step.  The  relative 
effect  of  bromide  is  greater  on  the  first  step  than  on 
the  last,  and  this  is  why  it  is  advisable  to  omit  bro- 
mide when  testing  developers.  With  some  very 
eneraetic  developers,  an  addition  of  bromide  is  ad- 
visable, because  it  restrains  fog  more  than  the  image. 
Sufxyose  that  in  5  minutes  wi^out  bromide  the  first 
visible  step  had  a  density  of  0.4.  and  then  fog  com- 
menced to  form.  In  the  next  5  minutes,  suppose  a 
fog  density  of  0.2  is  formed  and  the  total  density  of 
the  first  step  grows  only  to  0.5.  The  effective  den- 
sity contrast  is  cut  down  to  0.3.  If  the  addition  of 
bromide  cuts  the  density  of  the  first  step  to  0.45  and 
that  of  the  ft)g  to  0.05,  the  density  contrast  or  effec- 
tive density  of  the  step  is  0.4,  showing  the  advantage 
of  adding  bromide.  The  fog  produced  in  develop- 
ment is  less  in  the  highlights  than  in  the  shadows, 
because  in  the  former  more  bromide  is  set  free.  The 
absolute  amount  of  fog  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
developer,  because,  with  a  small  volume  of^developer. 
the  ratio  of  bromide  formed  is  obviously  greater 
than  when  a  large  quantity  is  used.  To  test  a 
developer  for  fogging  power,  use  a  lantern  plate  or 
motion  picture  fum.  as  the  emulsions  are  very  free 
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from  emulsion  fog.  but  very  susceptible  to  impurities 
in  the  developer.      Immerse  a  plate  or  film,  without 
exposure,  as  to  one  half  in  the  developer  for  one 
minute  and  then  completely  immerse  the  film.    Fog 
will  appear  on  the  immersed  half  before  the  second 
and  the  time  for  the  dividing  line  to  become  visible 
is  taken  as  the  fogging  point.    The  keepirig  power  of 
a  developer  may  fe  tested  by  exposing  it  in  an  open 
tray  in  a  room,  and  developing  test  strips  in  the  same 
daily,  taking  care  to  bring  the  volume  of  the  solution 
to  that  originally  started  with.    A  standard  de- 
veloper should  always  be  tested  at  the  same  time. 
A  solution  that  refuses  to  develop  after  standing  in 
an  open  tray  for  two  or  three  days  is  useless  for  tank 
work.     In  the  case  of  a  developer  with  good  keeping 
powers,  the  maximum  density  will  usually  drop  to 
about  one-half  in  three  or  four  days.    The  life  of  a 
developer  can  only  be  found  by  developing  strip  after 
strip  in  a  given  volume  of  solution  and  noting  the 
time  of  appearance  of  the  image  and  the  point  at 
which  change  in  color  or  a  weakening  of  the  ima^ 
occurs.    Tl^  color  of  the  image  is  important  whm 
developing  prints  or  motion  picture  film.    In  a  nega- 
tive it  is  ofless  importance.  Pyn>aknesives  a  colored 
image  in  negative  work  aiKi  the  oxidizea  pyro  stain  is 
deposited  with  the  silver  and  in  ratio  to  the  same, 
therefore  such  negatives  have  more  printing  contrast 
Dilution  of  a  develc^r  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
secure  a  certain  contrast  in  a  given  time.     Pyro. 
diluted  up  to  three  or  four  times,  behaves  nonmalh. 
that  is.  the  time  of  development  is  proportional  to 
the  dilution,  and  the  fog  value  approximately  equal 
With  metol-hydrochinon  the  time  with  dilute  de- 
veloper up  to  three  times  is  practically  proportional, 
but  there  is  more  tendency  to  fog.     Terrqserature 
plays  an  important  part  and  with  some  developers. 
such  as  hydrochirKjn.  the  action  is  very  poor  at  kj* 
temperatures.    The  nnore  alkaline   the    developer 
the  shorter  the  life  of  an  acid  fbdng  bath,  and  prints 
or  negatives  may  become  stained.     Excessive  alkali 
tends  to  soften  the  gelatine,  so  that  a  minimum  is 
preferable.    The  cost  of  a  developer  depends  on  the 
total  area  of  sensitive  surface  that  can  be  developed 
and  a  develc^r  that  costs  more  to  make  but  lasts 
longer  is  cheaper,  in  the  long  run. 

Tlie  foltowing  is  recommended  for  underexposed 
negatives: 

Sodium  sulphite 60  g  a  oz. 

Elon  (metol)    16  g  2,50  gr. 

Hydrochinon   16  g  ^50  gr. 

Caustic  soda    10  g  1 50  gr. 

Potassium  bromide 10  g  1 50  gr. 

Water  to 1000  ccm  31  oc 

Then  add  wood  or  denatured  alcc^x>l    50  cor 
The  best  contrast  develc^r  known  is: 

A 

Sodium  bisulphite 25  g  375  gr- 

Hydrochinon   25  g  375  gf^ 

Potassium  bromide 25  g  375  gr. 

Water  to 1000  ccm  3x0c. 

B 

Caustic  soda    45  6  1 M  oz 

Water  to loooccm  31  oz. 

For  use  mix  in  equal  parts.  This  is  inferior  r 
keeping  power  to  the  Eastman  process  devckpe: 
for  tank  work.    This  latter  is : 

Sodium  sulphite    75  g  i}4  oz- 

Elon ig  I5gr 

Hydrochinon qg  ^^5  gT- 

Potassium  carbonate   ....25g  275  g^. 

Potassium  bromide   5  g  75  gr 

Water  to 1000  ccm  3x0; 


For  an  ultra  rapid  developer  for  recording  paper, 
as  used  in  many  scientific  instruments,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  almost  instantaneously,  the 
following  is  recommended: 

A 

Sodium  sulphite    1 5  g  225  gr. 

Elon    log  1 50  gr. 

Hydrochinon 10  g  1 50  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite    60  g  2  oz. 

Water  to 1000  ccm  32  oz. 

Then  add  wood  or  denatured  alcohol  50  com.  The 
sulphite  is  added  in  two  portions  to  Eacilitate  solu- 
tion of  the  metol. 

B 

Caustic  soda    25  g  375  gr- 

Water  to 1000  ccm         32  oz. 

Mix  in  equal  volumes.     (Amer,  Annual,  Phot., 
1Q22:) 

Sketch  Portraits  —  Namias  suggests  the 
following  method  of  making  these.  Coat  the  glass 
side  of  the  negative  with  a  varnish  made  of  a  5  to  10 
per  cent  solution  of  gum  dammar  in  benzol,  and  add 
enou^  of  the  oil-soluble  yellow  or  red  aniline  dyes  to 
prevent  the  image  from  printing  through.  Allow 
the  varnish  to  dry  thoroughly,  in  fact  it  is  as  well  to 
heat  the  negative  for  a  short  time.  Support  the  nega- 
•  tive  on  a  retouching  desk,  glass  side  to  the  operator, 
and  with  an  awl  or  needle  scrape  off  the  var- 
nish from  the  contours  of  the  face.  hair,  etc.,  or  any 
parts  that  are  desired  in  the  finished  print  (Phot, 
Ind.,  1922.  266).  The  oil-soluble  dyes  are  usually 
known  as  Sudan  dyes,  and  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
mixture  of  the  red  and  yellow,  as  the  former  as  a 
rule  let  through  some  blue  light  that  prints. 

Staining  Brass  —  Though  the  following  is  not 
new  it  may  be  useful.  In  order  to  give  polished 
brass  a  steel-gray  color  immerse  in  the  following 
mixture: 

Antimony  sulphide    50  g  10  oz. 

Sodium  carbcmate.  dry  ...  120  g  2}4  oz. 

Water 800  ccm  1 6  oz. 

Boil  and  while  still  hot  filter  out  the  precipitate. 
This  precipitate  is  known  as  Kermes  mineral,  or 
sulphurated  antimony,  and  can  be  obtained 
commercially,  thus  saving  this  first  step.    Then  mix : 

Kermes  mineral i  ^ .  5  g  9^  gr. 

Cream  of  tartar ii.5g  0^  gr. 

Hvpo  25  g  IQ2  gr. 

Water  1000  ccm  1 6  oz. 

The  metal  must  be  free  from  grease  and  should 
be  dipped  into  the  hot  solution  and  dried.  Or  the 
following  may  be  used: 

Ferrous  sulphate 83  g  637  gr. 

Arsenic  acid 83  g  637  gr. 

Spirits  of  salts loooccm  16  oz. 

Heat  to 70"  to  80"  C.  (158"  to  176"  F.)  until  the 
arsenic  dissolves.  Spirits  of  salts  is  the  impure 
hydrochbric  acid.  This  solution  is  intensely 
poisonous  and  it  is  better  to  leave  it  in  a  warm  place 
until  the  arsenic  dissolves,  as  the  arsenic  is  very 
vc^tile.  It  is  better  to  leave  it  alone  altogether. 
The  brass  should  be  repeatedly  dipped  into  the 
cold  solution,  until  the  desired  color  is  obtained, 
then  well  washed.  Needless  to  state  this  attacks 
solder  at  once.     (Phot,  Ind.,  1922,  304). 

Artificial  Daylight  —  Naumann  suggests  that 
for  colorimetric  work  a  white  light,  comparable,  to 
daylight,  is  required,  and  the  following  is  his  method 


of  obtaining  this  by  the  use  of  the  above  photometer. 
Toluidin  blue  and  fast  red  dyes  are  reouired.  Two 
wedges  must  be  prepared  with  these  dyes,  and  the 
former  should  not  exceed  a  density  of  2.0,  while  the 
red  must  be  flatter,  0.5  being  sufficient.  These 
wedges  when  dry  must  be  calibrated,  and  this  is 
done  by  measuring  them  against  filters  of  known  dye 
density,  that  is  X  grams  per  square  meter.  Tnc 
filters  should  be  made  with  densities  of  0.1 ,  0.2  and 
0.3  for  the  red.  and  for  the  blue  the  same  three  den- 
sity filters  and  also  two  with  i  .0  and  2.0  respectively. 
In  order  that  the  gelatine  shall  not  run  off  the  glass, 
which  must  be  tl^  whitest  plate  glass,  he  suggests 
the  following  clever  little  dodge,  namely  wiping  the 
edges  of  the  glass  with  a  small  piece  of  plasticine, 
which  leaves  a  narrow  greasy  line  over  which  the 
gelatine  will  not  flow.  Of  course,  if  this  is  done,  the 
actual  area  of  the  glass  within  this  margin  must  be 
carefully  measured,  so  as  to  obtain  the  exact  area  of 
the  filter  surface.  The  wedges,  when  dry.  shouW  be 
varnished  to  protect  their  surfaces.  To  calibrate 
the  wedges,  one  of  the  filters  should  be  placed  on  L* 
and  the  corresponding  colored  wedge  on  L*,  and  the 
wedge  shifted  till  the  two  object  fields  match,  then 
the  edge  of  the  colored  wedge,  which  should  bear  a 
paper  strip,  should  be  markod  with  the  dye  density. 
This  operation  should  be  repeated  with  all  the  filters, 
and  it  is  clear  that  by  superposing  two  or  more  of  the 
filters  far  more  readings  can  be  obtained.  Naturally 
this  neglects  the  absorption  of  the  light  by  the  glass 
and  the  gelatine,  but  this  can  be  ignored  in  practical 
work.  If  it  be  considered  necessary  to  compensate 
for  this,  then  obviously  a  like  number  of  the  same 
glasses,  coated  with  like  quantities  of  plain  gelatirie 
solution,  can  be  placed  over  the  wedges;  but  this  is 
an  unnecessary  refinement.  1 1  is  frequently  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  matching  of  the  fields  with  the 
finer  dye  densities,  and  this  is  facilitated  by  usinff  fil- 
ters over  the  eyehole :  thus  when  calibrating  the  blue 
wedge,  a  medium  rose  Bengal  filter  should  be  used. 
For  the  red.  a  toluidin  blue  filter  of  from  0.5  to  0.1  m^ 
be  used.  When  both  wedges  have  been  calibrated, 
one  may  proceed  to  determine  the  composition  of  a 
white  light  against  any  artificial  source.  The  two 
wedges  should  be  superimposed  on  L^  it  is  better  to 
reverse  the  ends  of  these,  that  is  place  the  dense 
edge  of  one  against  the  thin  edge  of  the  other.  L* 
should  be  illuminated  by  the  light  to  be  matched, 
and  with  daylight  it  should  preferably  be  reflected 
from  white  paper,  such  as  stout  blotting  paper.  If 
extreme  accuracy  be  required,  than  a  block  of  com- 
pressed magnesia,  whidi  can  be  obtained  from  any 
drug  store,  should  be  lised,  and  the  surface  should  be 
smoothed  off  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  wedges  arc 
now  shifted  till  the  two  fields  match  and  the  readings 
of  the  wedges  will  give  the  composition  of  the  neces- 
sary filter  to  bring  daylight  to  the  artificial  light  and 
vice  versa.  Naumann  states  that  he  found,  with  a 
metal  filament  electric  lamp  and  6  volts  overrunningt 
that  toluidin  blue  i  .65  plus  fast  red  0.25  was  require. 
For  the  old  carbon  filament  lamp,  blue  2. 10  plus  rai 
0.33  were  required.  It  is  obvious  that  any  light 
may  be  converted  into  dayli^t  in  this  way,  and  it 
would  thus  be  possible  to  find  the  necessary  filters  to 
use  for  screen-plates  with  any  light  source.  (Zeits, 
wiss.  Phot..  i<)22,  21,  186).  It  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely  easy  to  judge  of  fine  differences  in  color  by 
using  in  front  of  the  eyehole  a  complementary  colored 
filter,  that  is  to  say  a  yellow  for  the  blue  and  a  green 
for  the  red.  These  complementary  colored  niters 
absorb  the  colors  and  produce  grey,  which  is  very 
easy  to  read  against  the  colored  li^t. 
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LOCAL  MANIPULATION 

I  once  promised  myself  that  1  was  never  gping  to 
get  old.  but  lately  I  have  had  misgivings.  Of  course, 
when  I  say  old.  I  mean  old  in  spirit,  for  theie  is  not 
much  chance  to  avcMd  having  an  extra  year  piaster^ 
onto  one  about  every  so  often.  That  kind  of  age  is 
pretty  hard  to  sidestep. 

The  thing  that  has  made  me  uneasy  is  to  see  my- 
self losing  certain  youthful  attitudes  of  mind. 

Take  for  instance  my  attitude  towards  the  female 
of  the  species.  Formerly,  when  she  caUed  me  by 
name  from  the  other  end  of  the  house.  I  used  to  be 
hugely  anrK>yed  that  she  didn't  also  sing  out  what 
she  wanted,  and  now  and  then  I  would  merely  belk>w 
back.  "What  is  it!"  But  I  find  that  1  have  chan^. 
I  either  smik  indulgently  and  go  see  what  is  up.  or 
else  ^tly  shut  the  door  and  make  believe  that  I 
haven't  heard.  In  other  words,  instead  of  starting 
a  row  I  either  go  to  her  or  make  her  come  to  me. 
And  that's  an  olid  dog's  trick. 

But  the  thing  that  worries  me  most  is  that  I  have 
grown  so  easy  on  others.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
man  who  cuts  the  grass.  I  used  to  cut  the  grass 
mypelf.  so  know  something  about  the  speed  with 
which  this  job  can  be  dispatched,  but  instead  of 
being  indignant  at  the  way  this  hireling  soldiers  at 
the  mower.  I  find  myself  amused  at  his  pretense  of 
working  like  a  steam  engine. 

"Sutxxise  you  were  slipping  yourself."  I  reflect. 
"Would  you  be  happy  at  such  a  job!"  So  the  man 
gets  his  money,  and  I  leave  him  his  peace  of  mirxi. 

I  find  this  same  weak-kneed  philosophy  creeping 
in  on  other  things.  An  amateur  shows  me  his  pic- 
tures. They  are  punk.  Once  I  would  have  told 
him  so.  and  why.  But  now  I  catch  myself  thinking. 
"Why  spoil  his  day!  He  has  not  your  experierKe, 
your  standards.  Be  easy  on  him."  So  I  get  him  to 
talk  about  them  himself.  aiKi  then  he  forgets  to  ask 
for  a  judgment.  Or  I  suggest  certain  other  arrange- 
ments or  new  subjects  he  might  try. 

Why  can't  I  jump  ri^t  in,  the  way  I  used  to.  and 
set  everybody  ri^t!  I  fear  the  marks  of  age  arc 
creeping  o'er  me. 

Nfevertheless,  one  idea  is  as  strong  with  me  as  ever 
and  that  is  the  friendliness  of  picture-making  as  an 
avocation.  This  id^i  is  so  well  brought  out  in  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  finer  (I  long  ago  learned  it  is 
not  the  weaker)  sex.  that  I  am  quoting  it  here  en- 
tire, to  wit: 

"When  you  proposed  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
camera  can  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to  give  a 
record  of  picnics  and  parties,  of  houses  and  friends 
iiKluding  the  babies  and  older  children,  ycu  evi- 
dently set  a  good  many  of  the  readers  of  American 
Photography  to  thinking.  At  any  rate,  my  own 
desk  has  yielded,  from  its  forgotten  recesses,  the 
notes  made  long  ago.  when  the  subject  first  came  up. 
They  give  no  very  new  view-point,  and  may  not  be 
helpful,  but  such  as  they  are.  I  am  moved  to  send 
than. 

"At  first  my  answer  was  that  my  best  pictures  are 
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more  than  records,  but  on  further  thought  it  devefep- 
ed  that  they  are.  rather,  unusual  records  or  at  Uaat 
unusually  successful  ones,  often  proving  to  have  a 
further  use.  even  when  the  only  reason  for  taking 
them  was  the  common  one  of  getting  a  print  for 
the  album.'  Oi  the  other  hand  there  are  some  pic- 
tures that  have  been  taken  solely  because  of  re- 
quests that  have  come,  sometirres  from  ccxnpara- 
tive  strangers.  As  an  example  of  such  pictures,  the 
ones  sent  to  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  while  she  was  over- 
seas, showing  her  father  and  mother  in  the  home 
surroundings,  come  to  my  mind.  The  purpose  of 
those  was  decidedly  more  than  to  get  a  record,  and 
the  result  for  myself  has  proven  most  worth  while, 
for  rK>w  that  the  nurse  has  returned,  a  friendship  has 
grown  up  between  us,  which  must  have  beoi  much 
hastened  in  its  earlier  stages  because  she  knew  that 
at  a  busy  time  1  had  taken  thou^t  for  her  when  %t 
had  scarcely  met. 

"My  camera  furthers  my  friendships,  then,  both 
by  helping  to  make  new  acquaintances,  and  by  help- 
ing me  to  keep  in  touch  with  those  £ar  away.  Over 
arid  over  this  happens.  Two  college  classmates, 
each  a  mother  of  charming  children,  live  near  enough 
for  occasional  pictures  of  the  babies.  We  would 
have  much  less  in  common,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
contributions  1  can  make  to  their  baby-books. 
And  within  a  short  time,  1  have  had  two  letters,  one 
from  a  playmate  from  whom  1  was  separated  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  the  other  finom  a  cousin  in  Hawaii, 
each  of  the  letters  illustrated,  as  our  custom  is, 
with  three  or  four  prints.  Perhaps  neither  of  these 
girb  would  be  writing  me  if  it  were  not  for  the  pic- 
tures, for  we  are  all  interested  in  the  printing,  and 
much  of  our  correspondence  is  concerning  ways  and 
means  for  improving  our  methods. 

"As  a  teacher,  my  camera  has  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  do  some  things  for  the  school  that  others  couki 
not  do.  A  set  of  record  pictures,  showing  our  new 
building  in  various  stages  of  progress,  pictures  of 
the  school  gardens  arxl  green-house,  or  the  teams  in 
basket-ball,  track,  and  other  branches  of  athktics. 
arxl  pictures  taken  on  the  auditorium  stage,  after  the 
plavs  given  by  the  students,  with  the  stage  Ughts 
sufficient  for  making  the  exposures,  are  some  ofmy 
achievements.  Then,  too.  at  times  the  students  havt 
learned  to  do  their  own  printing,  and  have  studied 
the  subiect  of  light  and  that  of  lenses,  with  the  cam- 
era to  illustrate.  It  is  a  worKierfiilly  interesting  ^"sy 
for  a  physics  class  to  leam  an  applicatioti  of  con- 
jugate foci  by  means  of  an  ordinary  daylight  en- 
larger,  which  may  be  taken  into  the  classroom  and 
before  the  end  of  the  recitation  a  finished  enlarge- 
ment may  be  developed  before  the  class! 

"Some  time  ago,  when  I  had  a  class  of  nine-year- 
old  boys  in  suiKiay  school,  they  were  surprisingly 
aided  in  regular  attendance  by  the  simple  means  of 
taking  a  picture  of  all  who  had  been  present  for  six 
weeks  in  succession,  a  small  print  being  given  to 
each,  with  the  promise  of  another  group  picture  £ ' 
the  end  of  the  next  six  weeks,  or  a  postcard  ^ilarge- 
ment  of  the  first  if  one  had  been  in  both.  We  ev^n 
presented  a  5  x  7  to  a  few  who  were  very  faithful 
for  a  whole  year. 

"That  Christmas  presents  are  often  provided  by 
the  camera,  all  who  make  enlargements,  and  some 
who  do  not.  know.  I  have  given  the  two  girls  ?ii)0 
are  corresponding  and  camera  enthusiasts,  frarrcs 
like  my  own.  which  have  movable  backs,  and  *:- 
hold  prints  of  various  sizes,  with  cutout  mats  k* 
the  smaller  ones.     They  usually  receive    enlarge- 


mcnts  for  the  frames  each  year. 

"If  it  is  true  that  doing  something  for  somebody 
is  the  surest  way  to  happiness,  then  the  camera  is  a 
first-class  aid  to  happiness.  Surely  I  have  found  it 
so." 


SKETCH-BOOK  LEAVES 

PROFESSIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

A  question  which  has  lately  come  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  among  professional  photographers 
is  that  of  making  more  out  of  the  relation  now  exist- 
ing between  the  amateur  and  the  professional,  if  it 
may  be  said  that  any  relation  at  all  exists  between 
them  at  present.  Here  certainly  is  a  fruitful  subject 
for  consideration,  one  in  which  the  amateur  should  be 
even  more  interested  than  the  professional  himself. 

I  f  we  were  not  so  used  to  Lt.  we  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  the  fact  that  photography,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  variety  of  people  interested  or  engaged  in 
it.  is* a  pretty  mixed-up  affair.  No  apprentice^ip  is 
necessary  to  take  pictures  with  success,  although  to 
make  a  living  out  of  taking  them  requires  not  only 
an  apprenticeship,  but  a  fair  degree  of  business 
ability  and  generally  some  capital.  Everyone  is 
conscious  of  a  dividing  line  between  the  cimateur 
and  the  professional,  and  yet  the  only  satisfactory 
line  which  it  has  been  possible  to  draw  between  the 
two  is  one  of  motive,  it  being  explained  that  the 
amateur  makes  pictures  for  the  enjoyment  he  de- 
rives from  so  doing,  while  the  professional  make 
pictures  for  a  living.  Nevertheless,  although  there 
are  a  good  many  amateurs  who  are  as  skillful  and 
proficient  as  the  average  professional,  the  thing  that 
clearly  and  rightly  distinguishes  the  professional 
from  the  amateur  in  the  public  mind  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  the  general  truth  that  the  professional 
knows  thorou^ly  what  the  amateur  knows  only  in 
some  slight  degree. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  urged  that  the  professional 
help  the  amateur  to  improve  his  results. 

Some  professionals  object  that  if  they  do  this 
they  will  merely  lift  the  amateur  up  to  their  own 
level  and  thereby  make  themselves  less  necessary 
than  at  present.  Why  give  away  the  advantage 
which  is  their  own  bread  and  butter? 

The  present  writer  can  understand  this  attitude, 
but  he  does  not  agree  with  it.  for  the  reason  that  it 
runs  counter  to  the  history  of  progress  in  all  lines. 
Obstructionist  practices  inevitably  fail.  They  are 
generally  a  rather  stupid  effort  to  protect  a  weak 
position,  which  cannot  be  improved  in  such  a  manner 
no  matter  what  is  done.  The  writer's  own  attitude 
is  that  the  matter  should  be  viewed  without  pre- 
judice, to  see  if  it  has  possibilities  of  profit.  U  the 
professional  is  doirig  a  good  business  on  his  present 
basis  and  cannot  afford  to  bother  with  the  amateur, 
as  is  often  the  case,  well  and  good,  but  otherwise  he 
oughtn't  to  fill  his  mind  with  foolish  thoughts  about 
putting  himself  out  of  business  by  helping  amateurs 
to  make  better  pictures. 

The  trouble  with  a  great  many  people  is  that  they 


can  see  opporttinity  only  if  clad  in  familiar  garb. 
They  can  gauge  the  opportunities  in  medicine,  law. 
dentistry,  and  other  professions,  because  it  has  all 
been  worked  out  nicely  for  them  by  the  experience 
of  others.  A  grocery  salesman  can  make  so  much,  a 
haberdashery  salesman  can  make  so  much,  an  auto- 
mdbile  mecKanic  makes  so  much,  the  average  chem- 
ist s  income  is  so  much,  and  so  on.  To  be  this  or 
that  or  the  other  thing  you  do  thus  and  so.  and  you 
make  so  much  money.  The  rules  have  been  all 
worked  out.    Follow  them  and  you  will   succeed. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  deathly,  also  un-American. 
It  puts  everything  on  a  sort  of  occupational  caste 
system.  You  don  t  find  the  newcomers  to  our  shores 
settling  down  to  any  such  play-safe  program,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  so  much  of^  the  nation's 
wealth  has  passed  into  their  hands.  Nor  is  it  the 
system  on  which  have  been  built  the  substantial 
fortunes  which  are  pointed  out.  How  could  it  be? 
When  one  puts  himself  in  the  play-safe  class,  fol- 
lowing closely  in  the  footsteps  of  others,  he  puts  him- 
self in  competition  with  the  crowd,  and  that  is  sure 
to  limit  his  returns. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  there  is  a  new  octfx>rtuni- 
ty  forthe  professional  photographer  today  if  he  wants 
to  ^secialize  in  service  to  the  cunateur.  Certainly 
the  need  of  such  service  exists,  and  those  who  supply 
it  should  be  able  to  profit  thereby  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  own  resourcefulness  and  energy. 

One  reason  why  there  is  a  commercial  opportunity 
in  such  service  is  that  the  average  quality  of  amateur 
ftnishing  is  exceedingly  low,  so  low  that  amateurs 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  c  f  doing  their  own  work 
-complain  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  as  good 
work  done  for  them  by  others,  regardless  of  the  price. 
If  the  films  are  taken  to  a  professional  photographer 
instead  of  to  an  out-and-out  finisher,  little  improve- 
ment is  noted,  not  because  the  professional  is  in- 
competent but  because  he  lacks  respect  for  the  job, 
using  left-over  developer  on  the  negatives  and  mak- 
ing 3ie  prints  on  any  kind  of  paper  which  he  happens 
to  have  in  the  place.  How  the  professional  expects 
to  maintain  a  reputation  by  any  such  methods  is  a 
mystery.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  with  the 
present  low  grade  of  cmnateur  finishing,  there  is  an 
opportunity  in  every  locality  for  some  professional  to 
build  a  reputation  on  expert  work  of  this  kind, 
charged  for  en  a  basis  of  quality  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  meet  the  rates  of  some  cheap-skate  who  ought 
to  be  shot  at  sunrise. 

Further,  present  conditions  are  such  that  the 
average  amateur  of  today  needs  more  help  than  did 
we  who  learned  to  make  pictures  a  decade  or  two  ago. 
This  is  because  he  is  busier,  or  thinks  he  is  busier, 
than  we  were  in  ur  spare  leisure  hours,  and  there- 
fore will  not  give  the  time  that  we  have  given  to 
developing  and  printing,  thus  shutting  himself  off 
from  learning  many  things  which  we  learned  as  a 
matter  of  course.  What  we  gradually  discovered  in 
regard  to  lighting,  exposure,  composition,  trimming, 
and  a  host  of  other  technical  details,  simply  because 
we  dug  into  photography  a  good  deal  deeper,  he 
must  be  shown  by  someone  who  knows  the  rest 
of  the  game ;  and  who  is  better  situated  to  do  this 
than  the  professional  photographer  in  his  town  or 
neighborhood?  Far  from  lifting  him  to  a  position  of 
rivalry,  such  assistance  cannot  do  otherwise  than  to 
give  the  amateur  a  greater  regard  for  the  professional 
and  a  greater  dependence  upon  him;  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  encouragement  gained,  giving  the  pro- 
fessional more  business  from  this  new  source. 
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It  should  not  make  much  difference  to  a  photo- 
graphic expert  whether  he  makes  his  money  from  a 
more  or  less  stereotyped  style  of  studio  portraiture 
at  so  much  a  dozen  or  from  proving  himself  resource- 
ful in  performing  photographic  service  of  a  more 
varied  character  which  the  public  is  unquestionably 
in  need  of.    The  main  thing  is  to  get  in  the  money. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  reader  may  assume 
that  most  photographers  are  unwilling  to  help  the 
amateur,  but  this  is  rK>t  really  trxje.  The  situation 
is  rather  that  most  photographers  have  neglected  the 
amateur.  rx>t  imagining  that  they  had  anything  to 

Sin  bv  reaching  out  for  his  fiivor.  As  a  matter  of 
:t.  there  are  kw  professional  photographers  who 
are  not  glad  to  help  the  amateur  when  he  comes  to 
him  with  hisque^ions.  and  to  peifoim  various  special 
services  for  him  if  asked  to  do  so.  such,  for  example. 
as  making  enlargements  and  serving  up  the  amateur's 
favorite  prints  in  special  mountings. 

The  writer  owes  much  to  the  uct  that  he  early 
formed  the  habit  of  scraping  acquaintance  with  pro- 
fessional photographers  whenever  he  found  the 
opportunity  to  <x>  so.  and  it  has  often  seemed  to  him 
that  the  amateur  who  is  starting  out  today  cannot 
do  better  than  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  profes- 
sional in  his  neighborhood  in  his  efforts  to  in^>rove. 
He  also  feeb  that  the  professional  can  leam  a  great 
deal  from  the  amateur,  for  while  the  professional 
is  by  rKcessity  restricted  in  the  scope  of  his  activities 
with  the  camera  the  amateur  makes  pictures  every- 
where and  is  also  a  pretty  £ai r  reflection  of  the  public 
attitude  in  regard  to  photography.  The  professional 
needs  some  mearts  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  public 
attitude,  for.  working  in  a  comer  as  he  does,  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  has  growing  out-of'<late. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

WINNING  ANS^^'ER  TO  JLT-Y  QUESTION 

Whmin  is  a  curtain  or  /ocai-^flant  skuiUr  more 
^fficuiti  than  a  b€tw€tn-the4ms  skiatir? 

The  effKicncy  of  a  focal-pfame  shutter  as  compared 
with  the  bet%-ecn-the4tns  type  is  analogous  to  the 
effvriency  of  a  kst  lens  as  compared  to  a  stow  lens. 
With  a  curtain  shutter  we  obtain  more  Hght  in  the 
same  amount  of  time. 

To  explain  this  for  the  avxrage  reader  I  believe  it 
will  be  best  toassurre  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  principles  invtth'ed.  In  this  way  it  will  be  easier 
to  proceed  to  the  \ital  point 

The  ciirtatn  arxl  focal-ptane  shutter  is  self- 
describing.  It  u  a  form  of  curtain  and  it  mox-es  in 
the  focal  pUne.  or  at  least  near  enough  to  it  to  ^\^ 
it  the  name  This  curtain,  a  thin,  strong,  opaque 
cloth  atiktr  ts  *xiund  on  a  spring  roller  quite  sun ilar 
to  that  used  on  a  «^tndo«  shade  and  ts  dra^n  rapidly 
past  the  face  ol  the  plate  or  tilm.  .\cross  this  cur- 
tain at  dirferent  inters  ab  honroncai  siics  are  cut. 
varying  in  %Tdth  trom  i-^  to  r '-»  inches.  There  is 
abo  one  ocening  the  tuU  sire  ot  che  place  to  pro\ivie 
for  time  e.xpcc>ure  B>  rrecfiar-ical  arran^*m«nt. 
any  one  o^'  severa:  slits  rna>  bevira*n  cvisc  che  lace  ot* 
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the  plate,  aixl  the  speed  of  its  motion  is  predeter- 
mined by  the  tension  put  on  the  spring  in  the  roller. 
From  this  brief  description  it  can  be  seen  that  ex- 
posure will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  slit 
used  and  the  speied  at  which  it  traveb  past  the  sensi- 
tive emulsion.  With  four  slits  and  six  tensions  we 
secure  (in  one  make  of  camera)  24  different  speeds, 
varying  from  1- to  to  1-1000  of  a  second.  So  much 
for  the  curtain  shutter. 

The  other  type  —  between  the  lens  —  is  familiar 
to  most  camerists.  It  consists  of  two  or  more  very 
thin  blades  or  leaves  of  metal  which  are  opened  and 
clooed  by  a  spring  mechanism  actuated  by  the  well- 
krxywn  'bulb  or.  in  later  modeb.  by  a  flexible  steel 
cable.  These  blades  are  so  shaped  that  on  opening 
they  admit  light  gradually  from  a  small  central 
point  to  the  mil  opening  of  the  diaphragm.  On 
closing,  the  effect  is  reversed. 

Now  let  us  make  an  exposure  with  each  shutter 
and  compare  the  operations.  Suppose  we  set  each 
for  1-15  of  a  second  at  /A.  ^Irat  does  this  mean? 
It  means  that  every  point  on  the  plate  should  re- 
cei\'e  li^it  for  an  interval  of  1-25  of  a  second  and  this 
is  essentially  what  happens.  But  with  the  former 
tvpe  the  plate  is  exposed  in  suocessiv-e  horizontal 
elements  trom  top  to  bottom  at  full  intensit>-.  while 
the  latter  the  plate  receiv-es  a  gradual  exposure  over 
its  whole  surface  from  the  very  weakest  to  full  in- 
ter)stty  and  back  again.  We  have  exposed  both 
plates  for  the  same  length  of  tirre  but  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  amount  of  Uiht  is  about  1-3  greater 
mrith  the  focal-plane  shutter.  We  havx  not  spaa 
here,  however,  to  go  into  the  mathematics  of  light 
necessary  to  prov'e  this  fact.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
this  advantage  is  the  main  factor  in  the  curtam 
shutter  s  efficieTKy.  Another  point  is  the  accuracy 
of  timing  which  we  can  obtain  with  this  t^pe  and 
the  lack  of  fine  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  adjust- 
ment. BetwTcen-the-lens  shutters  are  very  scnsitiNt 
to  forei^i  particles;  they  are  usually  slower  in  speed 
than  their  marking  indicate,  and  it  is  known  that 
their  operation  is  affected  according  as  the  camera  is 
held  in  the  vertical  or  horizontal  (xisition.  (Tnieof 
ptsnp  shutter  only.  —  Ed.)  Another  ad>'antage 
of  the  curtain  shutter  is  that  it  admits  of  the  use  of 
a  mirror  for  direct  \iew  finding. 

Ohe  may  ask  why  wc  use  different-sized  slits. 
why  not  one  slit  and  more  tensions  or  vice  nttss' 
A  few  figures  may  help  to  show  that  the  combination 
of  several  openings  and  se\'eral  tensions  serves  to 
satisfy'  an  economic  requisite.  Take  for  instance  the 
smallest  slit  —  i-S  of  an  inch  — and  assume  that 
we  wish  to  make  an  exposure  of  i-ioooof  a  second 
^Ith  a  4  ^4  inch  plate  we  can  find  the  tinne  requsrtd 
by  the  curtain  to  make  the  exposure  by  di  vkfing  the 
nunr^)erofeighthsin4^4  by  iooo.orapproximateh 
l-^o  of  a  second.  But  assuming  only  this  one  sire 
opening  we  find  that  to  make  an  exposure  of  i-ic  oi 
a  second  our  curtain  would  require  3  seoorxis  to  make 
the  pas»ge.  whkh  would  be  mechanically  difficuh 
to  obtain  accurately  and  prohtbiti^-e  except  on  i 
tripod.  Going  to  the  other  extreme,  to  make  a  t-i  00c 
of  a  second  exposure  with  a  i  K  inch  slit  wtjuld  re- 
quire our  curtain  mo\ing  at  the  rate  ol*  loco  ke: 
per  second  W  :th  one  medium-sized  opcnir^  i^e 
%xiuld  Still  be  obliged  to  have  24  <£ffercnt  tensicrs 
and  this  %ould  inN^oh-e  an  elaborate  mechamar.  i^ 
^'ell  as  extra  %ork  on  the  part  of  the  phocograp^' 

On  the  other  hand  one  tension  and  24  of^crun-^ 
mxjukj  n«ce:^itate  a  curtain  over  ten  fec^  kx^  So 
to  sut;  up  matters  *e  nwst  ha\'e  our  curtain  co^." 
the  place  quxivly  ertou^  to  enable  us  to  hokl  tn 


camera  and  yet  not  with  a  speed  suJficient  to  set  fire 
to  the  film.  Four  different  openings  and  six  ten- 
sions answers  the  requirements  quite  satisfactorily. 
In  conclusion,  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  more 
efficient  than  the  between-the-lens  type  because,  with 
identical  lens  and  stop,  it  allows  more  light  Co  pass 
in  a  given  amount  of  time.  This  fact  makes  possible 
high-speed  action  pictures  and  also  well-timed  snap- 
shots under  light  conditions  that  would  be  Inade- 
quate for  the  other  type.  Hence,  in  newspaper 
photography  where  lime  is  a  most  important  factor. 
the  focal-plane  shutter  is  used  almost  exclusively: 
cost  is  a  secondary  consideration.  In  fact,  the  high 
price  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  a  good  proof  of  its 
higher  efficiency.  It  will  be  found  in  almost  every 
kind  of  machine  that  as  its  efhciency  progresses  in 
arithmetical  ratio  its  cost  will  mount  up  in  geometric 
ratio.  —  George  A.  Deane,  Jb. 

Practically  speaking,  a  focal-plane  shutter  does  . 
anything  which  can  be  done  with  or  by  a  betwcen- 
the-lens  shutter.  Then  add  to  that  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  part  of  the  camera  and  not  the  lens  and  you 
have  an  advantage  quite  important.  Change  to 
any  lens  and  you  can  still  use  your  curtain  shutter, 
be  the  lens  old  or  modem,  and  i  t  need  have  no  shutter 
to  serve  its  purpose.  1  have  even  used  a  lens  which 
once  had  old  Watcrhouse  stops.  —  E.  F.  Jones. 

OCTOBER  QUESTION  FOR  READERS 
W/idl  would  you  give  as  the  four  most  important 
rules  /or  success  with  indoor  pictures?    Explain  your 
selection. 

For  the  best  answer  to  this  question  received  by 
^4ovembe^  ij  acredit  of  Ji.oo  towards  books  of  our 
publication  will  be  awarded.  Address  the  Question 
Box  Editor,  and  please  write  any  other  i 
tion  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 


READERS*  CRITICISMS 

BEST  CRITICISM  OF  HIINT  NO  31 
Had  Euclid  been  an  art  critic,  he  would  never 
haveuttered  that  monumental  falsehood:  "A  whole 
is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts."  Here  we  have  his 
statement  refuted  so  far  as  pictorial  composition  is 
concerned,  for  any  of  the  five  ctMnponcnt  parts, 
isolated  and  enlarged,  would  be  more  artistic  as  a 
portrait  than  the  whole  is  as  a  group.  Yet  evot  at 
that,  the  group  is  as  good  as  Uicse  turned  out  by 
.    many  professional  photographers. 

Laying  over  each  of  the  heads  in  the  picture  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  which  has  been  cut  a  hole  ;-S" 
by  7-8"  one  sees  a  miniature  portrait,  well  lighted, 
and  evidently  expressive  of  the  character  of  the 
sitter.  In  each  case,  the  included  portion  oF  the 
background  is  objectionable  because  of  the  atten- 
tion it  must  receive.  In  a  cursory  view  of  a  picture, 
one  should  be  unconscious  of  the  background.  If  a 
pencil  were  used  here  on  the  negative,  it  might  have 
theeffectofoilonthe  troubled  waters. 


Now  the  only  objection  to  this  type  of  group  is 
that  people  do  not  gather  in  bufiehes  and  sit  there 
doing  nothing  and  obviously  saying  nothing,  and 
in  all  probability,  thinking  very  little.  Or  rather 
theydoitonly  when  in  front  of  the  camera.  Hence 
there  is  bound  to  be  an  element  of  unnaturalness. 

May  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  a  less  uniform  dis- 
position of  the  sitters'  hands  would  lend  pleasing 
variety  to  the  arrangement;  and  that  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  feet  of  one  of  the  sitters,  and  the  toes  of 
another,  might  have  been  avoided  by  dropping  the 
lens  a  trifle! 

I  suspect  that  this  group  was  made  on  the  porch 
of  the  childhood  home  of  the  ladies.  To  them,  to 
the  maker,  and  to  other  relatives  and  friends,  then. 
It  has  an  integral  relation  to  the  theme.  To  the 
casual  observer,  not  60;  he  finds  the  mass  of  clap- 
boards and  shutters  on  one  side,  the  recessional  of 
pillars  on  the  other,  and  most  of  all  the  nondescript 
horizonta[  black  line  against  t^  inconsequential 
white  rectangle  in  the  middle  background,  together 
with  the  other  white  rectangle  in  the  Upper  right- 
hand  comer,' rather  ctmfusing.  His  eye,  likeEmer- 
son's  snow,  "seems  nowhere  to  ali^t.  ' 

Yet  I  fail  to  see  in  this  picture,  any  reason  for 
"going  the  limit.''  i  suppose  we  all  make  prints  of 
this  kind.  We  know  they  are  not  art;  when  we  get 
into  a  discussion  with  someone  whose  (pinion  we 
cherish,  we  are  very  careful  not  to  call  them  pic- 
tures; but  we  continue  to  make  them  —  at  least  I 
do;  and  with  all  due  deference  to  pictorialism.  I'm 

fling  to  continue.  Whyl  Simply  for  this  reason: 
have  some  friends  whom  the  Lord  gifted  with  the 
best  hearts  he  ever  planted  in  human  bosoms.  But 
they  don't  care  a  whoop  about  art.  When  I  show 
them  a  print  with  lines  and  masses  worked  out  to 
the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  they  are  polite  and  look 
at  it.  but  pick  up  sc»ne  snapshots  of  execrability  in- 
expres.sjble  and  go  nutty  over  them.  These  friends 
of  mine  like  to  be  taken.  But  1  —  assuming  for 
the  nonce  that  I  had  the  artistic  ability  —  could 
try  till  doomsday  and  not  get  them  to  pose  for  an 
artistic  figure  study  or  group.  Well.  I'm  going  to 
keep  on  taking  this  kind  of  picture  because  they 
like  them.  Says  J.  G.  Holland.  "Wings  are  for 
angels,  but  feet  for  men."  I  like  to  essay  artistic 
subjects,  but  in  this  man's  town  I'd  be  lonely,  so 
lonely.  And  1  like  company  —  and  variety.  — 
Bert  Leach.  Portsmouth.  Ohio. 

OTHER  CRITICISMS 

Starting  at  the  left: 

Figure  1  looks  comfortable  and  not  self-conscious. 

Figure  I  watching  the  manipulation  of  camera  and 
so  not  interested  in  the  group. 

Figure  }  gazing  far  off  from  the  matter  in  hand  and 
not  comfortably  seated  (apparently)  artd  surely  not 
"tied  into"  the  group. 

Figure  4  also  watching  the  camerist  from  the 
comer  ofher  eye. 

Figure  5.  head  tipped  too  low  and  eyes  glancing 
up  from  under  the  lids.  Hands  and  arms  in  bad 
positi<»i. 

A  little  re-arrangement  of  the  group  ^  interest  in 
each  other  not  in  the  picture,  should  result  in  a 
most  pleasing  picture  with  such  good  material  at 


Here 


rnyit 


Figure  t  '  as  is." 
Figure  ^  above  and  slightly  back  and  much 
closer  to  figure  1 . 


Criticism  Print  No.  31 

Figure  J  with  body  turned  sideways  and  lacing 
three-fourths  front. 

Figure  4  one  step  down  and  in  front  —  perhaps 
an  arm  resting  on  Figure  j'slap^but  kept  in  focus. 

Figure  5  with  body  turned  ewey  from  camera  — 
possible  profile  —  hands  possibly  occupied  with  plate 
of  candy,  as  they  seem  in  the  way. 

Any  way  to  "tie  in"  the  grouping.  —  E.  F.  Jones. 

In  looking  at  the  data  accompanying  this  picture 
we  And  two  things  worth  noting.  One  is  the  cheerful 
optimism  of  the  maker  in  submitting  for  criticism  a 
picture  of  a  whole  group  of  people,  even  though  he 
qualifies  it  somewhat  by  saying  that  they  are  his 
sisters  anyway.  The  other  point  is  that  the  ex- 
posure was  made  on  a  dull  day.  By  turning  to  the 
picture  we  may  see  at  once  that  it  is  much  better  than 
it  would  have  been  had  the  sun  been  shining  brightly. 
The  sitters  appear  to  be  quite  at  ease  and  tfereareno 
harsh  shadows. 

The  most  serious  defect  appears  to  be  the  lack  of 
unity  caused  by  the  diverse  attitudes  of  the  subjects. 
By  seating  them  in  chairs  on  the  lawn  there  would 
have  been  much  more  opportunity  for  choosing  the 
viewpoint  and  more  satisfactory  grouping.  We 
would  preferably  place  the  two  ladies  with  white 
waists  near  together.  At  the  same  time  we  would 
try  to  avoid  having  so  many  heads  near  the  skyline. 
A  little  more  care  in  regard  to  posts,  etc..  growing 
out  of  heads  would  be  in  order  also. 

On  the  whole  we  would  regard  the  picture  as  being 
fairly  satisfactory  A  little  more  naturalness  and  a 
little  less  ''assembly"  and  it  would  be  very  good.^ 
Ralph  Beebe, 


In  my  estimation  an  outside  picture  should  as  far 
as  possible  convey  the  effect  that  the  subjects  are  in 
no  way  whatever  posing  for  the  picture.  Now  in  this 
picture  you  have  them  all  looking  in  practically  some 
different  direction,  which  is  not  generally  the  case 
in  a  group  of  women  sitting  out  on  the  porch  to- 
gether. 
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A  thing  I  think  would  have  helped  your  picture 
wonderfully  would  have  been  to  have  them  doing 
something,  or  at  least  have  something  in  their  hand^ 
As  it  is,  too  many  of  them  just  seem  to  have  thd: 
hands  folded  up.  Althou^  the  reproduction  a 
exceptionally  bad  in  my  paper,  1  think  I  shall  have 
to  give  you  credit  for  having  good  lifting  on  jH 
your  subjects  in  the  group, 

Theladyon  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture  seen! 
to  have  her  head  down  toolow  and  seems  too  irr 
tently  looking  at  the  camera  or  the  man  taking  tk 
picture. —  A.  L.  Ellis, 

Facing  a  camera  lens  seems  to  be  a  terrible  ordt. 

for  most  humans.  Apparently  the  subject  imagine, 
that  a  great  effort  of  some  sort  is  necessary  and  in  hi- 
endeavor  to  comply  with  this  terrifying,  thcup 
iniaginary,  requisite  he  succeeds  in  registering  an  u 
pression  which  otherwise  he  never  exhibits,  T"; 
female  of  the  species  is  not  exempt,  as  the  print! 
this  month  shows,  but  I  use  the  masculine  pronou' 
CO  avoid  grammatical  difficulties. 

1 1  might  prove  interesting  to  consult  a  psycholc?;>- 
on  thi.i  matter  and  learn  just  why  the  carnera's  e-. 
causes  the  (sometin^es  ludicrous)  facial  expressit.- 
it  so  often  does,  E^ch  one  of  these  ladies  knew  t-,. 
picture  was  going  to  be  taken  and  each  in  tur 
endeavored  to  look  natural,  but  I  doubt  if  any  one 
them  is  satisfied  with  the  result.     Why! 

There  isalsoevidencf  that  the  photographerpcs- 
them  so  as  to  obtain  the  profile,  halfand  full  !^•■ 
portrait.  This  is  commendable  on  his  part,  and  i-- 
successful  too.  But  how  much  more  pleasing  if  he  K. 
made  a  genre  out  of  the  group.  He  could  luve  hi; 
the  women  sewing  or  conversing  —  anything.  ,- ' 
so  they  were  not  so  manifestly  conscious  cf  r 
camera. 

Regarding  less  important  details,  the  grour 
crowded  by  the  side  and  lower  borders;  arvj  -' 
porch  pillars,  yieldinc  a  series  of  diminishing  p^ 
pcndiculars.  are  anything  but  pleasant. 

The  data  state  that  the  picture  was  n^ade  or  ■ 
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dull  day:  that  accounts  for  the  Itatness  in  lighting. 
Technically  speaking  the  work  was  successful,  — 
George  A.  Beane.  Jr. 

NEW  CRITICISM  PRINT  NO    34 

New  criticism  Print  No.  74  was  made  with  a  iK" 
4j<  film  camera,  the  exposure  being  i-ij  seccmd  at 
/:6j  on  a  wet  afternoon  in  August  —  time  about 
J  P.  M.  What  do  you  like  about  it?  If  you 
think  it  does  not  quite  "get  over,"  what  reasons 
would  you  give?  Does  the  print  give  you  any  sug- 
gestions for  your  own  picture-taking? 

Forthe  best  criticism  of  this  print  received  by  No- 
vember 1;.  a  credit  of  Si.oo  towards  books  of  our 
publication  will  be  awarded.  Please  write  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  and  address  the  Readers' 
Criticism  Editor. 


OUR   COMPETITIONS 

LITERARY  COMPETITION 

It  has  been  our  annual  custom  to  hold  a  literary 
competition,  and  as  this  has  brought  us  in  the  past 
a  number  of  practical  articles,  we  ere  repeating  our 
oflfer  this  year.  For  the  best  article  on  a  photo- 
graphic subject,  whether  technical  or  inspirational, 
submitted  to  us  before  November  1 5th.  we  offer  a 
prize  of  (35,00,  Wewill  purchase  any  other  articles 
submitted  which  we  can  use,  and  we  have  usually 
bought  about  half  the  articles  sent  in.  The  manu- 
scripts must  be  typewritten,  illustrations  should  be 
kept  to  the  minimum  artd  diagrams  should  be 
drawn  in  ink  neatly  enough  to  be  reproduced. 


OUR  ANNUAL  COMPETITION 

We  publish  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current 
issue  formal  notice  of  the  condititms  of  our  Third 
Annual  Competition  in  which  as  usual  ca^  prizes 
amounting  to  three  hundred  dollars  and  honorable 
menticmsof  lesser  value  are  to  be  awarded.  We  hope 
that  our  readers  will  be  liberal  in  the  selection  of 
their  best  prints  for  entry  in  this  competition,  for  we 
expect  to  continue  the  practice  of  the  past  two  years 
and  send  the  prize-winning  prints  and  a  substantial 
number  of  the  honorable  mention  prints  on  a  tour  of 
camera  clubs  throughout  the  United  States  We  feel. 
and  have  had  our  opinion  confirmed  by  competent 
critics,  that  the  standard  of  the  collections  exhibited 
as  a  result  of  this  competition  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  very  high  and  that  these  exhibitions  have 
given  pictorialists  and  lovers  of  art  in  many  nlaces 
throughout  the  United  States  the  opportunity  to  see 
a  really  representative  collection  of  modern  pho- 
tography which,  if  it  did  not  attain  the  standard  of 
one  of  the  international  salons,  still  included  enough 
work  of  salon  standard  and  by  salon  exhibitors  to 
show  pictorialists  what  is  regarded  by  judges  and 
juries  as  high  class  modern  photographic  wcrk. 

We  would  like  to  reproduce  here  a  few  of  the  great 
number  of  enthusiastic  letters  which  have  been  sent 
us  by  those  who  have  seen  these  shows,  telling  what 
has  been  their  effect  on  their  community  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  has  been  aroused  by  them.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  help  which  has  been  given  pic- 
torialists in  the  smaller  towns  by  seeing  these  pic- 
tures has  been  sufficiently  great  to  justify  us  in 
asking  salon  exhibitors  to  send  us  prints  of  saltm 
quality  for  inclusion  in  the  next  competition  and 
exhibition. 

The  iQir  prints  were,  or  will  be  before  December 
first,  exhibited  in  the  following  places:  New  York 
aty;  State  College.  Pa.;  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.;  Wor- 
cester, Mass. ;  Boston.  Mass. ;  Portland.  Me, ; 
Oaklar>d. Cal. ;  San  Diego, Cal.;  SanFrancisco.Cal.; 
and  Sacramento,  Cal.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  pho- 
tographers from  coast  to  coast  have  seen  these  pic- 
tures and  we  hope  to  arrange  a  similar  schedule  next 
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in  rytol  and  enlarged  on  Wellington  Bromide  Cream 
Crayon. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Sitek  for 
his  print  entitled  * 'Le  Remouleur  en  Panne . ' '  Here  is 
an  interesting  snapshot  made  doubly  interesting  by 
its  attractive  architectural  background.  There  is  a 
subtle  humor  in  the  title,  for  the  technical  term  en 
panne  is  that  which  is  regularly  applied  to  an  auto- 
mobile which  has  got  in  such  dimculties  that  its  oper- 
ator has  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  get  to  work.  The 
application  to  the  knife-grinder's  rolling  machine 
is  a  descent  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicuk>us.  This 
was  made  in  Lyons,  France,  with  a  6}4  x  q  cm  Reflex 
camera  fitting  with  a  1 3  5  mm  Zeiss  Tessar  lens.  The 
exposure  at  11  A.M.  in  Jtine  in  bright  light  was  1-12 
second  at  7:4.5.  The  color  ortbo  plate  was  de- 
veloped in  pyro  and  an  enlarged  negative  made  on  an 
1 8  X  24  cm  rapid  plate  from  which  the  print  was  made 
on  Gum  bichromate  Noir  vieillc  gravurc. 

Honorable  mentions  were  awarded  as  follows: 


A  Sun  Baby 

Recess 

Awaiting  the  Master's  Hand 

Illumination 

August  Landscape 

Sunshine  &  Shadow 

ni  Help  Myself 


Jas.  H.  Grime 

C.J.Milne.  3rd 

C.  W.  Pratt 

C.  B.  Rosher 

Edwards  H.  Smith 

Sterling  Smith.  Jr. 

E.  S.  Van  Sickle 


Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows: 


Trixic  Girl 

The  Fresh  West  Wind 

Into  the  Clouds 

Bathing 

Old  Indian  Trail 

Pasture  Pond 

The  Baby 

Childhood  Happy  Hours 

At  Rest 

Peek,  Your  Majesty,  the  Sea 

A  Posy  for  the  Postman 

Beside  the  Spreading  Chestnut 

Learning  to  Pose 

Sky  Way 

A  June  Day  Vista 

A  Haunt  of  My  Youth 

Falls  of  a  Mountain  Stream 

Mounts  Madison  and  Adams 

In  the  Wisconsin  Dells 

Portal  to  a  Sylvan  Dell 

The  Clam  Digger 

My  Cousin 

Home 

Juvenility 

Dinner  Time 

Turbulent  Waters 

The  Sleet  Storm 

Threatening  Sky 

Waiting  for  the  Chimes 

Looking  Into  the  Future 

Woodcliflf  Lake 


M.  P.  Andrews 

Stuart  G.  Baits 

Wm.  E.  Barr 

Anton  Berest 

H.J.  Brennan 

Miles  J.  Brcuer 

Elmer  Bridges 

E.J.  Browne 

Marjorie  Brown 

Howard  C.  Cloyes 

Ralph  E.  dole 

Earle  H.  Cooper 

Ross  Cowan 

O.  G.  Danewit 

Victor  E.  Darnell 

Chester  Demaree 

Miss  Alma  De  Vore 

Herbert  L.  Douglas 

L.  O.  Field 

Alvln  L.  Fischer 

Hollis  M.  French 

E.  P.  Gavilan 

Edw.  L.  Gilroy 

Davis  Hammerli 

F.  J .  Harris 

Willard  H.  Harting 

Ralph  S.  Hayes 

1.  Higo 

Ellen  C.  Hildebrand 

Mrs.  Alice  K.  Hinkley 

Henry  M.  Hyman 


The  Path  Through  the  Pines    Mrs.  C.  H.  Johnston 
Playing  with  Sand  W.  Keibel 

The  Road  from  Plainville  las.  B.  Kent 

The  Flume  W.  W.  Kuntz 

Venus  Henry  Lam 

Reflection  Th.  L.  Lim 

The  River  lames  S.  Loomis 

A  Little  loth  Century  Flapper       Howard  F.  Louis 
The  Torrey  Pine  Franklin  G.  Mcintosh 

The  Old  Homestead  H.  J.  Mahlenbrock 

Through  the  Columns  Philip  Mehler 

Sunny  Day  H.  E.  Morehouse 


Along  the  Waterfront 

Sweet  Idleness 

A  Morning  Sentinel 

The  Walnut  Hills  Cabin 

Canning  Season 

A  Setting  Sun 

Feather  River 

Daisies 

Nature's  Peacefiilncss 

Mother 

Along  the  Charles 

Cutting  Potatoes 

The  Old  House  by  the  Road 

Shady  Road 

Portrait  of  a  Lady 

A  Study  in  Headkear 

Springtime  in  the  Woods 

Willow  Pond 

Morning  Calm 

A  Home  Portrait 

Home  Again 

Begging 

In  the  L)oorway 

The  Orphan 

Landscape 


Geo.  F.   Munson 

Jennie  H.  Oliver 

Vernon  Peakes 

Harvey  C.  Pendery 

Margaret  Peters 

V.  H.  Potc 

F.  E.  Pugh 

C.  L.  Richardson 

F.  H.  Robinson 

Frank  L.  Roya 

Howard  K.  Rowe 

A.  H.  Scott 

Mason  H.  Seabury 

L.  A.  Shaver 

Ivan  Sokoloff 

Ernest  Steiner 

Frank  Streith 

W.  L.  Thompson 

A.  M.  Tomlinson 

K.  Tsubonc 

J.  W.  Varian 

W.R.Walton.  Jr. 

R.  H.  Watson 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Wilcox 

John  B.  Ziemanski 


J.  H.  Field  q 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 
FIRST  PRIZE 

George  W.  French  5 
SECOND  PRIZE 
H.  B.  Rudolph  7  Alexander  Murray  6 

Kenneth  D.  Smith  7  Lyle  A.  Morse  5 

THIRD  PRIZE 

J.  Herbert  Saunders  8  Jarded  Gardner  6 

W.  R.  Bradford  6  Wm.  J.  Wilson  6 

Mrs.  Sterling  Smith  5 

HONORABLE  MENTION.  SENIOR  CLASS 

W.  Kitchen  1 1  Edwin  B.  CoUins  8 

Sotaro  Saba  12       .  Lawrence  Baker  7 

Louis  A.  Dyar  11  F.  A,  Northrup  6 

Herbert  J.  Harper  10  Louis  R.  Murray  6 

Fred  E.  Crum  q  Walter  L.  Bogert  5 

Juventino  Ocampo  q  Warren  R.  Laity  5 

Walter  Rutherford  q  James  Thomson  5 

Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns  5 

COMMENDATION.  SHNTIOR  CLASS 

Dr.  E.  L.  C.  McGinnus  1 7  Geo.  Miller.  Jr.  q 

J.  A.  Singler  17  Jiro  Ito  8 

Gus  Schinkel  16  W.  H.  Finch  7 

Carlos  F.  DeMoya  14  Paul  E.  Guillot  7 

Gregory  L.  Oliver  7 


E.  E.Jones  14 
Arthur  Palme  14 
Julien  J.  Proskauer  14 
r.  E.  Bronson  13 

B.  M.  Whitlock  13 

C.  M.  Harris  12 
J.  K.  Hodges  12 
Frank  R.  Nivison  1 1 
A.  C.  G.  Allison  10 
Leo  Kraft  10 


Roy  H.  Heiser  6 

Wm.  B.  Imlach  6 

M.  L.  Shattuck  6 

Chas.  T.  Graves  5 

C.  A.  Heald  5 

H.  E.  Horrigan  $ 

Frank  H.  Luwen  5 

Herbert  C.  McKay  5 

James  J.  Ryan  5 


HONORABLE  MENTION.  JUNIOR  CLASS 
J.  W.  Jeflfers  6  Robert  E.  DeLand  5 

Edwards  H.  Smith  6  Garnet  E.  Jacques  5 

P.  F.  Squier  5 

COMMENDATION.  JUNIOR  CLASS 
John  Ziemanski  28  G.  A.  Smith  q 

W.  Keibel  25  Ralph  Beebe  8 

F.  H.  Chant  23  Thomas  C.  Higgins  8 

Nat  S.  Smith  iq  Mrs.  C.  H.  Johnston  8 

Howard  E.  Louis  18     Hannah  G.  Myrick.  M.  D.  8 
Harvey  C.  Pendery  18  E.  J .  Williams  8 
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Wm.  E.  Barr  17 
H.J.  Brennan  17 
Edw.  L.  Gilroy  17 
Paul  Richardson  17 
W.  W.  Kunti  I J 
Howard  K.  Rowe  15 
L.  Archambault  14 
H.  J.Mahlenbrock  i] 
Miles  J.  Breuer  \i 
J.R.  Frow  11 
Willard  H,  Harting  11 
C.  V.Hewitt  I J 
A.  S.  Workman  1  ^ 
Walter  P.  Bruning  1 1 
Simon  Jochamowicz  1 1 
Ivan  Sokoloff  1 1 
Herbert  L.  Douglas  10 
Fred  Goodin  10 
M.  W.  Osterweis  10 
Jcrfm  H.  D.  Blanke  q 
Chester  E>emaree  q 
A.  T.  Flikkc  q 
Stec^Kn  J.  Palickar  g 
FordE 


Dr.  C,  W.  Pratt  7 

I.  L.  Clybum  6 

Mrs.  E\\en  C.  Hildebrand  6 

Jas.  5.  Loomis  6 

Arthur  W.  Moreau  6 

A.  M.  Tomlinson  6 

R.  D.  Wilson  6 

Harold  B.  Winslow  6 

Arthur  S,  Yoshida  6 

Ralpli  B.  Bonwit  j 

H.  H.  Van  Kcnnen  5 

Franklin  Chapman  j 


Philip  Mehler  j 
James  Owen  5 
Hugh  Palmer  j 
V?:  H.  Pote  I 
C.  B.  Rosber  5 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  print  entitled  "A  Photographic  Book  Plate' 
by  Howard  Rembrandt  Van  Ryn,  who  is  a  lineal 
desMndant  of  the  great  painter  Rembrandt  Van 
Ryn.  was  made  at  the  White  School  of  Photography. 
It  was  the  inspiration  of  a  moment.  The  lettering 
was  hastily  chalked  on  a  hit  of  wrapping  paper  with 
a  marking  crayon  and  the  model,  a  fellow  student  in 
working  clothes,  posed  rapidly  but  effectively.  The 
result  is  the  best  photographic  book  plate  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  highly  decorative  and  not  too 
obtrusive  in  suggestiveness.  It  also  gets  away  from 
the  rather  hackneyed  motive  of  the  nude  which 
seems  to  be  the  subject  of  a  large  number  of  ail  the 
photographic  book  plates  which  have  been  made. 
No  data  are  available.     Page  61  j. 

Yvonne  Park  is  the  wife  of  the  well-known  British 
photographer.  Bertram  Pnrk.  whose  work  is  familiar 
to  all  who  have  followed  "Photograms  of  the  Year." 
and  is  hwrself  a  photographer  of  no  mean  skill.  Of 
recent  years,  she  has  produced  a  large  number  of 
most  attractive  studiesof  the  nude  in  poses  which  are 
much  outoftheordinary.and  "Pandora."  reproduced 
on  page  617.  is  an  interesting  example.  The  pose 
seems  at  first  si^l  a  little  strange  but  it  fits  the  re- 
quirements of  the  title  very  well  and  is  also  well 
C'  iried  to  minimize  the  deficiencies  of  the  model- 
attractiveness  of  the  original  print  is  largely  in 
the  subtle  gradations  of  the  flesh  tones  as  well  as  in 
Che  suggestion  of  grief.    No  data. 

"Becky, "byCharlesHenryDavisofNew  York,  is 
an  interesting  example  of  typical  high  grade  Ameri- 
can studio  work.  While  high  in  key.  it  is  well 
modeled,  brings  out  the  characteristics  of  the  subject 
well  and  furnishes  a  graceful  and  pleasing  likepess. 
No  data,  PageiJiq. 
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"In  a  Land  of  Romance"  by  John  M.  Whitehead 
showsa  type  ofscenery  which  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  associate  with  Scotland.  The  Lombardy  poplar 
is  more  characteristically  a  tree  of  a  somewhat 
warmer  clirne.  but  the  introduction  of  these  tall 
strai^t  trees  forms  a  pleasing  vertical  rtote  well 
opposed  to  the  horizontal  line  of  the  flat  landscape 
and  the  stratification  of  the  clouds.  To  the  clouds. 
indeed,  the  beauty  of  the  picture  is  due,  for  this  land- 
scape would  be  uninteresting  without  a  strongly  fea- 
tured sky.  The  print  is  a  composite  macfe  from 
three  negatives  en  urged  onto  lox  11  Imperial  plate 


nplace  grouping  of  trees  in  urban  surround- 
ings mav  be  turned  into  a  mysterious  and  beautiful 
picture  by  selecting  the  proper  light  and  atmospheric 
conditi(Mis.  The  grouping  of  me  trees  is  conven- 
tional but  the  strong  light  Into  which  the  camera  was 
pointed  and  the  obliteration  of  existing  details  by 
the  present  mist  have  added  accents  arwl  mystery 
which  produce  a  most  interesting  composition. 
No  data.    Page  613. 

"Sisters"  by  Salome  E,  Marckwardt,  arte  of  a 
number  of  prints  awarded  third  prizes  in  the  Senior 
Competition  for  November   iqii,  was  printed   on 

Kiny  stock  and  in  such  a  color  that  the  engraver 
failed  to  give  us  an  adequate  reproduction  of  the 
charm  of  the  original  gum  print.  The  subject  is 
attractive  and  the  original  has  a  beauty  of  texture 
and  value  which  does  not  appear  in  the  productim. 

Two  other  prize  winning  pictures  in  this  same  ccn> 
petition  are  reproduced  on  page  618  and  6u). 
'Winter  Sunshine"  by  Alexander  Murray  ar>d  "In 
Old  Whitby"  by  J.  Herbert,  Saunders.  By  some 
unfortunate  accident  the  data  for  these  prints  ate 
rtot  at  present  available,  but  the  prints  themselves 
will  undoubtedly  impress  our  readers  as  interesting 
treatments  of  roads.  The  composition  is  similar 
and  in  each  figures  are  introduced  to  add  a  human 
touch. 

Mr.  Soichi  Sunami  does  not  seem  to  have  added 
anything  to  the  meaning  of  his  picture  "Song  of 
Spring'  by  the  title.  It  is  a  charming  figure  study 
but  this  is  all  and  this  is  enough.  The  pictute  w-as 
worth  taking  for  its  own  sake,  Ijut  the  invention  of  a 
title  has  not  conferred  upon  it  any  added  dignity  or 
merit.  T7)is  was  made  in  Seattle,  WashinRton.  with 
a5X7Studiocamerafiitedwitha  ii-inchHeliarlens. 
The  exposure  at  3  P.  M.  in  Mav  in  soft  studio  light 
was  a  short  time  exposure  at  J-a-^.  The  Eastman 
portrait  film  was  develt^d  in  pyro  and  printed  on 
Artura  carbon  black  E  rough.     Page  64;. 

"Masttr  Jack"  by  W.  A.  MacQuown  is  one  of  those 
child  portraits  which  tells  its  story  at  a  glance  and 
which  is  almost  impossible  to  criticize.  The  artist 
has  got  his  model  interested  and  has  made  his  ex- 
posure at  the  right  moment.  The  result  is  a  picture 
which  pleases  all  who  see  it.  Made  with  an  8  x  10 
view  camera,  fitted  with  a  11  inch  Goerz  Dogmar. 
The  exposure  at  1 1  A.  M.  in  December  at  a  north 
window  was  about  }i  second /:5.4.  The  Seed  yo 
plate  was  developed  in  pyro  and  printed  on  Iris  E 
rough.     Page  647. 

"Cheat  River  —  West  Virginia  by  Charles  K. 
Archer  is  one  of  those  landscapes  which  seem  maelc  to 
order  for  the  purpose  of  the  painter.  One  does  not 
find  them  every  day,  but  when  stumbled  upon  they 
compose  themselves,  provided  the  light  is  right. 
Here  is  scenery  on  the  grand  scale  —  a  noble  river. 
grand  rocks  arid  forests  trees,  and  a  background  of 


mysteriously  receding  hills.  The  picture  was  seen  by 
the  receptive  eye  and  adequately  recorded.  Page 
648. 

"The  Pool  in  the  Patio**  by  R.  C.  Lewis  is  a 
sophisticated  rendering  of  commonplace  material  in  a 
distinguished  composition.  The  naked  pool  in  a 
bare  lawn  is  not  the  easiest  kind  of  picture  material. 
The  shadows,  the  introduction  of  the  single  pot  of 
flowers  and  the  veiling  of  the  background  have 
turned  this  into  a  subtle  and  pleasing  decorative 
composition.    Page  64Q. 

On  pages  650  and  65 1  we  have  two  portraits  both 
notable  but  diametrically  opposite  in  all  their 
characteristics.  "Meditation'  by  Anna  M.  Smith 
is  like  a  mural  decoration  in  its  flat  tones,  its  artfully 
arranged  drapery  and  its  beautifully  contrasting 
lights.  **Helen"  by  J.  G.  Sarvent  is  even  more 
simple  in  tone  but  sives  a  vigorous  and  forceful 
treatment  because  of  its  striking  profile  which  is 
here  so  charmingly  portrayed.  One  picture  sug- 
gests classic  repose;  the  other,  the  will  to  prompt 
and  vigorous  action. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Die  Dreifarbenphotographie.  by  A.  von  Hiibl. 
4th  edition.    W.  Knapp.  Halle,  A.  S. 

This  well  known  work,  an  English  translation  of 
which  has  been  published  by  Klein,  now  appears  in 
its  fourth  Genran  edition,  which  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  previous  one.  The  main  difference 
seems  to  be  that  the  secticMi  dealing  with  plate  sensi- 
tizing is  rather  curtailed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  has  published  a  separate  monograph  on  this 
subject.  In  the  domain  of  subtractive  print- 
making  the  various  processes  are  rather  summarily 
and  sketchily  dealt  with;  photomechanical  processes 
at  greater  length. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  treatment  of  the  funda- 
mental theories  and  practice  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole  that  the  value  of  the  book  lies,  which  has 
gained  for  it  the  high  positicMi  it  has  held  for  some 
years.  — E.  J.  W. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Salon  of  Photography  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and 
Art.  will  be  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute. Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  from  March  ind  to  31st. 
inclusive,  iqzj.  The  Exhibition,  will  be  open  daily 
10:00  A.  M.  to  10:00  P.  M..  Sundays  2:00  P.  M.  to 
6:00  P.  M.  Press  view  Friday.  March  2nd.  1923. 
from  8:00  P.  M.  to  10:00  P.  M. 

The  aim  of  the  Pittsburgh  Salon  is  to  exhibit  only 
that  class  of  work  in  Pictorial  Photography  in  which 
there  is  distinct  evidence  of  personal  artistic  feeling 
and  execution. 

All  work  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Selection 
will  be  carefully  and  impartially  considered  and  no 
preference  will  be  given  the  work  of  members  of  the 
Salon. 


All  Pictorial  Workers  are  cordially  invited  to 
contribute. 

Conditions  of  Entry 

No.  I.  No  picture  eligible  that  has  been  shown  at 
a  National  Jury  Exhibition  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  April  ist.  iqii. 

No.  2 .  An  entrance  fee  of  seventy-five  cents  must 
accompany  each  entry  form,  aadressed  to  the 
Secretary.    This  fee  covers  the  entire  entry. 

No.  3.  Pictures,  except  from  Foreign  Countries, 
must  be  mounted  BUT  NOT  FRAMED,  as  the 
entire  Exhibition  will  be  hung  under  glass.  Ac- 
cepted foreign  pictures  will  be  mounted  by  the 
Committee. 

No.  4.  Mounts  for  pictures  must  not  exceed  24 
inches  by  26  inches,  and  white  or  light  toned  mounts 
of  medium  or  light  weight  stock  should  be  used. 

No.  5  Each  picture  must  bear  on  the  back ,  plainly 
written,  its  number,  title,  name  of  the  artist  and 
return  address  to  agree  with  the  entry  form.  Sale 
price  on  entry  form  only. 

No.  6.  Not  more  than  six  pictures  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  any  one  contributor. 

No.  7.  Entries  from  the  United  States  nray  be 
forwarded  by  post  or  express,  but  foreign  entries 
should  be  unmounted  and  forwarded  only  by  Post, 
marked  * 'Photographs  for  Exhibition  Only  —  No 
Commercial  Vaue." 

No.  8.  All  pictures  must  be  sent  prepaid  and 
packed  flat  with  sufficient,  substantial  protection  for 
safe  conveying  both  ways;  and  must  reach  destina- 
tion not  later  than  February  5th.  1923.  USE  AT- 
TACHED SHIPPING  TAG.  They  will  be  re- 
packed and  returned  After  Close  of  Exhibition, 
charges  prepaid. 

No.  q.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  permission  to 
reproduce  is  presumed. 

No.  10.  All  possible  care  will  be  taken  but  no 
responsibility  is  accepted  by  the  Salon,  for  loss  or 
damage  in  transit  or  at  the  gallery. 

No.  1 1 .  The  submission  ofpictures  will  be  under- 
stood to  imply  acceptance  of  above  conditions. 

Address  all  COMMUNICATIONS  (not  pic- 
tures; see  rule  8) 

To  CHAS.  K.  ARCHER,  Secretary. 
1412  Carnegie  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Entry  forms  may  be  had  by  addressing  Mr.  Archer. 

At  the  recent  election  of  the  Milwaukee  Camera 
Club  the  following  officers  were  elected:  B.  C. Di- 
meen.  President;  John  H.  Becker.  Vice  President; 
A.  J.  Goerletz.  Secretary-Treasurer;  E.  J.  Schaefer, 
Librarian.  The  club  is  in  a  thrivingcondition. hav- 
ing nearly  a  hundred  members.  During  July  at 
the  annual  picnic  almost  two  hundred  people  were 
present  and  everybody  had  a  good  time  enjoying 
good  fellowship  and  making  pictures. 

Gentlemen : 

The  [Dallas  Camera  Club  was  founded  slightly 
over  a  year  ago  by  the  association  of  five  earnest 
workers  with  a  vision  of  placing  £>allas  on  the  photo- 
graphic map.  One  was  a  commercial  photographer, 
another  a  newspaper  man.  a  third  was  chemical  man 
for  a  photo  supply  house  in  the  city  and  the  other  two 
were  i  ust  plain  camera  enthusiasts.  Since  that  time 
the  club  has  grown  until,  at  the  present  writing,  the 
membership  stands  at  35.  and  with  bright  prospects 
of  increasing  this  figure  until  the  authorized  limit  of 
60  is  reached. 
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At  first  the  club  met  in  the  homes  of  the  mem-  they  do  organize,  they  will  have  numefxxJ5  other 

bcrs.   later,  through   the  courtesy  of  two  of  the  questions,  trials  and  tribulations.as  the  writer  knows, 

dealers  in  town,  in  stores  in   the  city.      Now  the  having  been  with  this  club  since  about  two  nnonths 

club  maintains  its  own  quarters  consisting  of  an  after  it  was  organized. 

exhibition  room  and  auditorium  capable  of  seating        But.  I3allas  being  the  onJy  city  in  the  South  that 

approximately  loo  people,  darkrooms  divided  for  has  a  camera  club,  we  are  getting  pretty  enthusiastic 

developing,  printing,  enlarging  and  special  work  such  support  from  various  sources  in  the  city.     Oallas 

as  bromoil.  gum,  carbon,  etc.,  complete  developing,  is  a  progressive  city  and  believes  strongly  in  advcr- 

printing  and  enlarging  apparatus  is  installed,  and  a  tising.    The  club  Kas  been  written  up  several  times 

studio  is  in  course  of  construction.    A  special  room  in  "Dallas"  the  official  publication  of  the  Chamber  of 

is  reserved  for  the  ladies  —  the  wives  and  guests  of  G>mmerce,  we  have  had  lots  of  newspaper  publicity, 

members.      When  the  darkrooms  were  built,  it  was  including  four  full  page  "spreads"  in  the  Sunday 

thought  best  to  keep  the  washing  of  prints  and  nega-  Magazine  supplement  of  the  Oallas  News.     This 

tives.  and  the  mixing  of  chemicals  separate  from  the  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  us. 
actual  developing  and  printing.    The  result  is  we        Last  night,  the  annual  election  of  officers  was  held 

have  what  is  popularly  known  as  "The  Community  with  the  result  that  Mr.  A.  M.  Belsher  was  elec^:ed 

Bathtub"  for  washing  prints  and  negatives,  and  the  president.  Mr.  V.  H.  SchoflFelmayer  was  elected  Vice 

darkrooms  are  thus  kept  dry  and  clean.  President.  Mr.  E.  H.  Brown  was  re-elected  Sccrctary- 

You  will  appreciate  that,  the  organization  being  Treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  C.  Morton  and  H.  Ki. 

comprised  of  the  class  of  workers  it  was.  "pictorial  Sutton  were  elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 

photography  was  more  an  ideal  than  an  accomplished  rectors  to  serve  with  the  three  officers  named . 
fact.    EXiring  the  year,  however,  a  considerably        One  of  the  main  diffkulties  of  a  new  club,  that  of 

higher  standard  has  been  set  and  it  is  the  belief  of  finances,  has  been  solved  and.  with  his  factor  out  of 

the  club  that  remarkable  strides  have  been  taken  in  the  way,  the  club  should  grow  fast  from  now  on. 
this  direction.    A  number  of  the  members  are  plan-        Several  months  ago  the  club  opened  a  school  in 

ning  to  enter  pictures  in  scvejal  of  the  coming  fall  elementary  photography  for  the  benefit  of  kodakefs 

exhibitions  and  we  hope  to  prove  this  belief  therein,  in  general  in  Dallas  and  vicinity.     Instructions  are 

As  far  as  the  writer  knows.  Dallas.  Texas,  is  the  given  in  the  use  of  the  camera,  proper  exposure,  dc- 

only  city  in  the  South  with  the  exception  of  Balti-  veloping,  printing  and  enlarging.    No  attenu^c  is 

more.  Maryland,  that  has  a  camera  club.     There  being  made  to  inculcate  artistic  perception,  it  oeing 

are  several  reasons  for  this,  but  the  principal  one  our  belief  that  this  is  or  is  not  a  natural  instinct  fa « 

seems  to  be  the  temperature  with  which  we  have  to  man.    Some  will  never  produce  an  artfstic 

contend.     We  have  received  exhibitions  of  pictures  photograph  as  long  as  they  live  (except  by 

from  northem  clubs  and  within  half  an  hour  after  while  others  will  never  produce  anything 

hanging  them,  several  of  the  pictures  have  come  the  efforts  of  the  school  have  been  confined 

loose  from  the   mounts  and   fallen   to  the   floor,  to  technical  detail  and  in  spite  of  the  poor  at 

Mounting  with  glue  or  white  paste,  solid,  seems  to  be  we  have  been  fairly  successful  in  this, 

the  only  solution  of  this  difficulty.    One  widely  joined  the  club  after  attending  the  school  ftjTi 

advertised  product  is  practically  useless  here.    Some  time,  and  We  believe  others  will  follow.     No 

of  the  members  have  delved  rather  deeply  into  the  is  made  for  the  instruction,  it  being  open  to . 

hot  water  developing  problem  and  we  now  have  teur  photographer  in  Dallas  county, 
several  formulas  for  developing  negatives  in  water        In  November  the  club  plans  to  hold  an 

up  to  loo®  without  the  use  of  fomialin  which,  as  of  pictorial  photography  and  we  hope  to  give   tht 

you  know,  has  a  tendency  to  crack  the  gelatine.    One  people  of  EDdllas  a  new  conception  of  what  photog- 

of  our  formulas,  in  particular,  is  remarkable.    With  it  raphy  is.  or  may  be.    This  exhibition  will  be  United 

we  are  able  to  develop,  rinse,  fix.  and  wash  in  running  to  members  of  the  club  as  it  is  really  more  of  an 

water  at  teniperatures  up  to  95 'without  the  slightest  advertising  stunt  than  a  competition.     The  club 

sign  of  fog.  frilling,  reticulation  or  even  softening  of  holds  competitions  once  a  month  for  the  members. 

the  gelatine.     We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  working  but  the  annual  exhibition  is  intended  first,  to  give 

out  formulas  for  doing  this  with  paper,  but  arc  now  the  members  an  opportunity  to  display  their  woix  to 

working  on  the  problem  and,  no  doubt,  will  finally  the  public,  and  to  advertise  the  camera  club.     We  art 

solve  it.    The  average  temperature  of  the  water  wellaware  of  the  fact  that  publicity,  the  ri^t  kind, 

here  is  qo®  to  qi*  in  summer.    The  air  is  consid-  and  lots  of  it,  are  vital  to  the  well  being  and  growth 

erably  higher  and  the  use  of  ice  is  rather  expensive,  of  the  club.    With  this  in  mind  we  arrange  stunts 

not  to  mention  "messy."  and,  even  with  ice.  it  is  that  will  not  only  be  of  benefit  to  the  members  but 

practically  impossible  to  maintain  uniform  tempera-  will  make  good  newspaper  "copy."    One  of  the  best 

tures.     We  honestly  believe  that,  when  we  have  we  had  was  "Dallas  by  Night"  in  which  the  member) 

solved  the  paper  questicMi,  you  will  see  other  clubs  made  night  photographs  of  the  imposing  skyline  erf 

spring  up  in  the  south.     In  fact,  we  have  received  the  city  from  various  angles.    The  News  ran  a  full 

numerous  inquiries   from  people  in  Fort  Worth,  page  spread  of  this  and  the  picture  that  won  the 

Texas,  who  want  to  establish  a  club  but  are  deterred  first  prize  has  been- printed  and  reprinted  all  over  the 

principally  because  of  the  temperature  problem.     1  f  state,  as  well  as  in  at  least  one  national  magazine*  — 

E.  H.  Braun,  Sec. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITI(»4S 

Place  Date  For  information  write  to: 

Frederick  &  Nelson  Nov.  6  to  i8  inclusive  Frederick  &  Nelson.  Seattle.  Waah 

Camera  Pictorialists  of  Los  Angeles  N.  P.  Moerdykc,  Secretary 

Qosing  date  for  entries,  Nov.  lo  to  Dec.  1 1  8i  i  Washington  Bldg  , 

NoverrUDer  ist,  iqix  Los  Angeles.  California 

Pittsburgh  Salon  Chas.  K.  Archer 

Closing  date  for  entries,  March  2  to  3 1 ,  1913  1412  Carnegie  Bldg. 

February  5,  1923  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  IRON  SALTS.    I. 

E.   J.    WALL,    F.    C.    S.,    F.    R.    P.    S. 

[|EXT  to  the  silver  salts  the  organic  salts  of  iron  are  those  most 
used  for  sensitive  surfaces,  though  many  of  the  inorganic  com- 
pounds, which  are  in  themselves  relatively  stable  to  light,  be- 
come markedly  light-sensitive  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 

ll  Thus  ferric  chloride  is  practically  stable,  but  in  the  presence  of 
such  compounds  as  alcohol  and  gum,  or  gelatine,  it  is  rapidly 
reduced  to  the  ferrous  state.  Eder  has  given  the  following  table 
of  the  relative  sensitivity  of  the  iron  salts: 

5  oxalic  acid loo 

8q 

alate    80 

calate 78 

80 

rtrate 80 

:rate   15 

s  citric  acid    iq 

s  tartaric  acid 25 

J  the  ammonium  ferric  citrate  referred  to  is  the  old  brownish-red 

1  green  salt,  which  gives  about  eight  times  the  sensitiveness,  and 

ised. 

:>rinting  processes  based  on  the  light-sensitiveness  of  the  iron  salts, 

are  but  little  used,  and  others  completely  obsolete.     A  brief  sum- 

^viII  be  given. 

LUE-pRiNT  Process.  —  Probably  this  is  the  most  widely  used 

processes,  for  the  production  of  "blue  prints,"  so  much  used  for 
ans.  The  prints  show  white  lines  on  a  blue  ground  from  a  drawing, 
sitive  from  an  ordinary  negative. 

used  is  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  which  is  reduced  from  the 
ite  by  the  action  of  light.  When  developed  in  water,  the  po- 
^hich  is  also  present  in  the  coating,  immediately  reacts  with  the 
fami  liar  Berlin  blue  image. 

.  —  This  gives  blue  lines  on  a  white  ground  from  a  drawing  and 
i  white  image  on  a  blue  ground  from  a  negative.     Here  the  sensi- 
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tivc  mixture  is  ferric  chloride  and  tartaric  acid  with  gum  arabic,  and  the  action  of  light  is 
to  prodiace  the  ferrous  salt,  which  reacts  with  potassium  ferrocyanide,  which  is  used  as  a 
dcvck^>er,  to  give  a  white  image,  whereas  the  ferric  salts  unreduced  by  the  li|^t  again  form 
insoluble  Berlin  blue.  We  have,  therefore,  practically  the  reverse  acticm  to  that  in  the 
cyanotype,  but  in  both  cases  the  image  is  formed  by  the  different  action  of  the  ferric  or 
ferrous  salts  with  ferricyanide  or  ferrocyanide. 

Platinotype.  —  In  this  process  the  light-sensitive  salt  is  ferric  oxalate,  again  re- 
duced to  the  ferrous  state,  and  this  latter  dissolves  in  the  alkaline  oxalates  and  other  salts 
used  as  a  developer,  and  reduces  the  platinum  salt,  which  is  in  itself  not  affected  by  light, 
to  the  metallic  state.  Metallic  platinum  is  the  most  resistant  of  all  metals  to  chemical 
acticm,  free  chlorine  being  about  the  only  thing  that  attacks  it,  therefore,  a  platinotype 
is  the  most  permanent  of  all  photographic  prints,  even  more  so  than  the  p^^er  on  which  it 
is  produced 

SEPiATYra:.  —  Here  again,  we  have  the  li^t-sensitiveness  of  the  ferric  citrate,  in  the 
presence  of  silver  nitrate,  and  the  latter  is  reduced  by  the  ferrous  salt  to  the  metallic  state. 
Obviously  this  process  does  not  do  away  with  the  use  of  hypo. 

Kallftype.  —  Ferric  oxalate  is  the  sensitive  salt,  the  image  being  formed  of  metallic 
silver,  which  is  reduced  by  the  ferrous  salt  which  is  dissolved  by  the  developer.  There 
is  obviously  considerable  similarity  to  the  course  of  reactions  of  platinotype. 

Of  the  dead  and  gone  processes  we  have  chrysotype,  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  all 
printing  processes,  in  which  ferric  citrate  was  used  as  the  sensitive  salt,  the  image  being 
obtained  in  metallic  gold  Obemetter's  process,  also  called  cuprotype,  is  based  on  the 
li^t-sensitiveness  of  a  mixture  of  ferric  and  cupric  chlorides,  cuprous  chloride  being 
formed,  and  on  treatment  with  potassium  sulphocyanide  and  then  ferricyanide,  reddi^ 
brown  cuprous  ferrocyanide  is  formed.     It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  other  processes  also. 

To  those  who  want  to  use  the  ferric  salts  as  sensitive  agents  there  is  one  fundamental 
advice  which  diould  be  most  carefully  noted,  and  that  is  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  a 
ferric  salt,  such  as  the  citrate  or  oxalate,  is  fit  for  use  as  purchased  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  organic  iron  salts  are  sensitive  to  light  and  it  is  unusual  for  the  stock  in  an  ordinar> 
drug  store  to  be  protected  from  light,  so  one  frequently  meets  with  trouble  from  this  sotirce. 
Another  point  is  that  all  ferric  salts  are  extremely  liable  to  be  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state 
by  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide,  or  carbonic  acid,  from  the  air.  This  is  well  seen  in 
the  case  of  ferric  oxalate  solution  kept  in  a  half-filled  bottle,  when  the  basic  salt  can  be 
seen  to  form  as  a  pale  yellow  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  will  gradually  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  forming  a  deposit  of  the  characteristically  colored  ferrous  oxalate. 
That  a  solution  of  ferric  oxalate,  even  in  a  completely  filled  bottle,  is  li^t-sensitive,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  side  of  the  bottle  turned  to  the  li^t  becomes  in  time  encrusted 
with  a  dqx)sit  of  the  orange  ferrous  salt,  and  this  although  distilled  water  may  be  used 

Although  it  is  a  little  trouble,  it  is  well  worth  while,  if  one  wants  to  dabble  in  kallit\-pe 
or  platinum  printing,  to  prepare  the  ferric  oxalate  oneself.  One  can  then  be  quite  sure 
that  it  is  in  good  condition  and  suitable  for  the  work. 

The  simplest  method  is  that  proposed  by  von  Hiibl,  which  has  as  its  raw  materi 
ammonia  iron  alum.  This,  although  called  an  alum,  does  not  contain  aluminum,  but  is 
double  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  ferric  iron  and  has  the  formula  (hs[H4)2S04,  Fe2(S04;3. 
24  H2O.  It  occurs  in  fine  amethyst  colored  crystals,  usually  quite  large,  and  it  diould  be 
free  from  any  adherent  yellow  powder. 

To  make  the  ferric  oxalate,  >\'eigh  out  52  g  (400  gr.)  of  the  iron  alum  and  add  ^x  ccrr 
(400  minims)  of  distilled  w  ater,  and  heat  till  dissolved      A  slightly  orange-colored  sohitia'" 
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is  obtained,  which  should  be  allowed  to  cool  slightly;  then  add  20  ccm  (154  minims)  of 
strong  ammonia,  and  stir  well.  One  may  now  proceed  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  original 
method  was  to  place  the  mixture,  which  is  now  a  thick  reddish  liquid,  due  to  the  precipita- 
tion of  ferric  hydroxide,  in  a  tall  cylindrical  graduate,  one  capable  of  holding  100  ccm, 
fill  up  with  distilled  water,  shake  well  and  allow  to  settle  and  then  syphon  off  the  superna- 
tant liquid,  and  repeat  this  operation  till  the  washing  water  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate 
with  barium  chloride,  or  no  longer  smells  of  ammonia.  Unfortunately  this  is  a  very 
tedious  job,  as  it  may  take  two  days  or  more. 

If  one  has  a  Buchner  filter  and  a  suction  filter  flask  that  can  be  fitted  to  a  water  supply 
with  an  aspirator,  the  washing  may  be  completed  in  about  a  couple  of  hours.  But  there 
are  few  amateurs  who  have  these  simple  appliances  and  therefore  the  following  simplifica- 
tion is  suggested.  Filter  in  the  usual  way  through  filter  paper,  using  as  small  a  circle  of 
paper  as  one  can;  about  4  ins.  should  be  quite  large  enough,  with  a  little  care.  Allow  the 
filter  to  run  as  dry  as  px)ssible  and  then  pass  more  distilled  water  through,  allowing  the 
precipitate  to  become  so  dry  that  the  wash  water  no  longer  drips  from  the  funnel.  As  soon 
as  the  washing  is  complete  all  further  work  must  be  carried  on  by  artificial  light. 

If  the  original  plan  is  preferred,  then  the  precipitate  and  water,  in  which  it  is  suspend- 
ed, must  not  exceed  in  bulk  85  ccm  (1440  minims);  now  the  reason  for  using  the  tall 
graduate  will  be  seen,  as  one  can  easily  read  off  the  bulk.  To  this  should  be  added  2 1 .5  g 
(332  gr.)  of  pure  oxalic  acid,  and  the  mixture  stirred  till  a  perfectly  bright  green  solution 
is  obtained,  which  should  be  filtered  and  the  bulk  made  up  to  100  ccm  (3  oz.,  249  minims). 

In  the  modified  method  the  above  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  weighed  out  and  dissolved 
by  gently  warming  in  60  ccm  (2  oz.)  of  distilled  water  and  then  poured  on  to  the  ferric 
hydroxide  on  the  filter,  and  the  red  precipitate  will  begin  to  dissolve,  the  liquid  turn  green 
and  run  through  the  paper  quite  bright  and  clear.  If  there  are  any  traces  of  red  peroxide 
left  on  the  paper  the  liquid  should  be  passed  through  again,  and  finally  enough  distilled 
water  should  be  passed  through  to  make  the  total  bulk  as  before  100  ccm. 

The  result  will  be  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  ferric  oxalate,  with  an  excess  of  i  .2  per  cent 
of  oxalic  acid;  this  is  the  normal  ferric  oxalate  solution  for  the  platinum  process  and  it  may 
be  used  for  all  other  printing  processes  in  which  ferric  oxalate  is  required. 

With  regard  to  the  ammonio-ferric  citrate,  one  should  hardly  attempt  to  make  this, 
but  in  all  cases  the  green  salt  should  be  obtained  from  a  reliable  house.  The  old  red  salt  is 
a  basic  double  salt  of  ferric  and  ammonium  citrates  with  ferric  hydroxide.  The  green  salt 
is  a  mixture  of  neutral  ammonium  ferric  citrate  with  acid  ferric  ammonium  citrate  and 
ferric  citrate. 

This  is  specially  used  for  the  cyanotype  process;  but  before  dealing  with  this  it  is 
advisable  to  say  a  few  words  about  its  companion,  the  potassium  ferricyanide.  Nothing 
but  the  pure  salt  that  sold  as  a  "reagent,"  should  be  used  It  should  be  in  {perfectly 
pure  ruby-red  clear  crystals,  without  any  adherent  yellow  powder.  Before  use  the  crystals 
should  always  be  washed  to  free  them  from  any  px)ssible  contamination  of  the  ferrocyanide, 
which  is  the  yellow  powder,  and  which  will  prevent  one  from  obtaining  pure  whites  in  the 
prints.  It  is  not  advisable  to  keep  this  salt  in  a  stock  solution,  only  enough  being  weighed 
out  as  required  for  immediate  consumption.  But  as  the  crystals  have  to  be  washed,  and 
thus  lose  a  little,  a  little  extra  should  be  allowed  for  this  in  weighing  out;  but  very  little, 
not  mort  than  i  per  cent. 

To  wash  the  crystals  they  should  be  dropped  into  a  graduate  filled  with  distilled  water, 
for  instance  if  1000  ccm,  or  16  oz.,  of  solution  are  required,  then  half  the  quantity  of  water 
may  be  used.  As  soon  as  the  crystals  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  graduate  they  will 
be  sufficiently  washed  and  the  water  should  be  poured  off. 
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A  test  for  freedom  from  the  ferroeyanide  is  to  add  a  drop  of  dilute  ferric  chloride 
solution,  or  other  ferric  salt,  when  the  presence  of  ferroeyanide  is  shown  by  a  blue  tinge. 
Actually  the  best  way  is  to  put  a  drop  or  two  of  the  ferricyanide  solution  on  a  sheet  of 
opal  glass  or  other  white  surface,  and  then  with  a  glass  rod  put  at  the  side  a  drop  of  the 
ferric  solution,  and  then  mix;  this  shows  the  blue  tinge  very  readily.  Ordinary  paper 
should  not  be  used  (6r  the  white  surface,  but  filter  paper  may  be,  and  if  the  drop  of  ferric 
solution  is  placed  ii;i  the  center  of  the  wet  patch  formed  by  the  ferricyanide,  the  blue  tinge 
is  very  apparent. 

The  best  ratio  for  the  two  salts  is  as  follows  (Valenta,  Jahrbuch,  1 8q8,  12,  448) : 

A.  Green  citrate 125  g      q6o  gr. 

Water 500  ccm         8  oz, 

B.  Potassium  ferricyanide 45  g      346  gr. 

Water   500  ccm  8  oz. 

These  solutions  are  mixed  just  before  use.  Although  the  quantities  are  given  for  the  usual 
bulk  of  1000  ccm  (16  oz.)  it  is  not  advisable  to  mix  such  large  quantities;  only  as  mudi 
should  be  mixed  as  will  be  used  at  one  time.  For,  although  the  mixed  solution  will  keq) 
for  some  time  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  there  is  always  danger  of  oxidation,  and  the  paper 
will  not  then  give  pure  whites. 

The  paper  used  for  this  process  may  be  of  any  kind;  but.  naturally,  fairly  smooth, 
well-sized  papers  are  to  be  preferred.  Wood-pulp  papers  are  always  apt  to  give  dark  blue 
spots  and  streaks,  but  some  of  the  better  class  of  these  can  be  used.  A  very  simple  test 
for  a  paper  is  that  given  by  Valenta  (Chem.  Ztg.  Rep.,  iqi  6,  104) :  dissolve  ferric  ammonium 
citrate  i  g  (i5>^  gr.)  in  40  ccm  (676  minims)  water  and  add  potassium  ferricyanide  0.6  g 
(q  gr.),  then  boil  a  strip  of  paper  in  the  mixture  for  about  z  seconds;  no  blue  tinge  ^lould 
be  formed  in  the  paper. 

It  has  been  suggested,  in  order  to  keep  the  image  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  that 
either  the  pap)er  should  be  resized  with  gelatine,  or  dextrine  or  gum  should  be  added  to 
the  sensitizer.  There  is,  of  course,  no  fundamental  objection  to  this;  but  as  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  cyanotype  paper  is  to  furnish  a  rough  working  plan,  this  is  an  unnecessar} 
refinement.  One  rarely  wants  to  print  from  an  ordinary  negative  in  the  vivid  blue  of 
cyanotype,  for  the  color  is  not  suitable  for  ordinary  views,  except  possibly  ice  and  glacier 
scenes,  and  these  can  be  much  more  effectively  dealt  with  by  the  cyanotype  toning  of  a 
bromide  or  development  print. 

To  coat  the  paper  properly  requires  a  little  knack  and  some  care.  The  best  way  is  to 
use  a  drawing  board  as  a  support  during  coating.  Two  glass-headed  pins  should  be  usee 
to  pin  the  two  top  comers  of  the  paper  to  the  board,  which  should  be  supported  on  a  slant, 
by  a  block  of  wood  or  a  couple  of  fairly  thick  books. 

It  is  very  important,  however,  that  the  sensitizer  should  not  come  into  contact  wiL^ 
the  metal  of  the  pins,  and  to  prevent  this,  guards  should  be  used.  These  may  be  conven- 
iently made  from  a  card;  an  ordinary  visiting  card  cut  in  two  is  about  the  most  convenien: 
to  use.  This  gives  two  pieces,  about  i  J^  x  2  inches,  and  if  the  opposite  edges  €u-e  ea::r 
turned  up  for  half  an  inch,  the  pin  can  be  driven  through  the  middle  of  the  flat  piece  an: 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  solution  reaching  the  metal. 

Two  brushes  are  required,  and  these  should  be  preferably  of  hog's  bristles,  about  1  tc 
lyi  inches  in  length.  A  flat  and  a  round  one  will  be  required;  the  flat  one  need^not  b. 
more  than  2  inches  wide  and  the  round  one  about  i  y^  inches  in  diameter.  They  must  nc 
be  bound  with  metal.    This  is  very  important. 

The  paper  should  be  pinned  to  the  board  and  the  sensitizing  solution  preferabl; 
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poured  out  into  a  household  saucer.  The  flat  brush  should  be  dipped  into  the  solution, 
as  far  as  it  will  go  without  getting  the  solution  into  the  binding  of  the  bnish.  Then  with 
one  even  sweep  the  brush  should  be  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  paper  across  from  left 
to  right  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  the  brush  again  dipped  in  the  solution  and  another  sweep 
made  just  below  the  first  one,  and  this  continued  till  the  whole  of  the  sheet  is  covered  with 
the  solution. 

There  is  one  point  that  is  so  obvious  that  it  may  seem  puerile  to  mention  it,  but  I 
have  seen  this  neglected,  because,  as  the  man  said,  "I  didn't  think."  The  vessel  contain- 
ing the  sensitizer  should  be  placed  at  the  left  hand,  quite  close  to  the  board,  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  carry  the  brush,  saturated  with  liquid,  over  the  paper,  thus  giving  it 
every  chance  to  drop  some  of  its  contents  on  the  paper.  If  this  happens  a  darker  spot  is 
almost  certain  to  appear  later  in  printing.  If  the  saucer  is  placed  at  the  side,  the  brush 
may  be  charged  with  the  solution  and  at  once  transferred  to  the  paper. 

The  coating  of  the  paper  should  be  done  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  long  as  patches 
are  not  actually  missed  unevenness  of  coating  is  of  no  moment,  if  one  works  rapidly. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  paper  has  been  gone  over  it  will  appear  here  and 
there  with  wet  streaks,  and  with  others  partially  dry.  Then  the  round  brush  should  be 
brought  into  play  and  the  whole  surface  gone  over  in  rapid  circular  strokes,  each  overlap- 
ping till  the  coating  appears  evened  out  and  no  longer  shows  unequal  wet  streaks. 

•     If  during  the  sensitizing  the  paper  should  cockle,  and  it  always  will,  through  expan- 
sion, one  of  the  pins  should  be  taken  out  and  the  paper  restretched. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  sensitizing  is  the  drying,  and  here  many  fail,  and  then 
blame  the  chemicals  or  paper.  If  the  paper  is  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  by  merely 
hanging  it  up,  perfect  results  cannot  be  looked  for.  The  paper  should  be  practically 
dry  in  five  minutes. 

Commercially  the  paper  is  passed  over  hot  rolls  and  a  current  of  hot  air  driven  over  it . 
but  for  small  work  the  best  thing  to  use  is  one  of  the  electric  hot-air  dryers,  used  by  hair- 
dressers and  bootblacks.  This  should  be  held  about  ten  inches  from  the  paper,  which 
may  be  left  on  the  board,  and  if  the  hot  air  be  directed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  pajDer  ana 
moved,  if  the  paper  is  any  size,  across  and  up  and  down,  the  paper  will  be  dry  in  five 
minutes,  but  the  heat  should  be  continued  for  at  least  ten.  Paper  thus  prepareci,  if  thus 
dried,  will  keep  in  the  dark  for  a  fortnight. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  that  must  still  be  dealt  with.  Sensitizing  must  be  efFectec 
by  artificial  light  and  not  too  brilliant  a  light  at  that.  Before  the  brushes  are  taken  into 
use  they  should  be  well  washed,  for  although  they  are  new,  this  does  not  necessarily  mear. 
that  they  are  chemically  clean.  The  best  way  to  clean  them  is  to  wet  them  with  warm 
water  and  rub  them  on  a  piece  of  soap,  or  in  soft  soap  for  preference,  then  work  them  intc 
good  lather  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  then  wash  out  in  clean  warm  water.  Repeat  this 
operation  at  least  three  times  and  finally  use  three  or  four  lots  of  hot  water  to  rinse  th^n 
Hang  them  up  by  the  handle  to  dry.  If  the  handle  has  not  a  hole  in  it,  an  ordinary  wooden 
clip  may  be  used,  and  this  hung  over  a  line.  This  prevents  the  water  from  soaking  into 
the  binding  and  prolongs  the  life  of  the  brush. 

After  use  rinse  the  brush  two  or  three  times  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  o: 
citric,  about  i  per  cent,  then  immerse  in  fresh  acid  water  for  at  least  five  minutes,  takiriu 
care  to  keep  the  binding  out  of  the  water,  then  wash  in  distilled  water  and  hang  up  to  dr. 
A  dirty  brush,  or  one  charged  with  remnants  of  a  previous  sensitizer,  always  leaves  its 
mark  in  the  form  of  dark  streaks  visible  on  the  finished  print. 

Various  additions  have  been  suggested  to  the  sensitizer,  for  instance,  0.5  per  cent  c: 
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oxalic  acid;  this  would  mean  yo  g  or  380  gr.  added  to  the  above  quantities  of  sensitizer. 
This  gives  even  greater  rapidity  of  printing;  but  naturally  the  paper  will  not  keep  so 
long,  and  in  my  experience  it  is  not  worth  while.  The  addition  of  0.05  per  cent  of  po- 
tassium bichromate  gi\es  a  better  keeping  paper  and  gives  purer  whites,  and  also  slop's 
the  paper  a  little. 

The  exposure  \aries  naturally  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  tracing  cloth  or  paper, 
and  if  a  non-re\ersed  print  is  required  from  a  line  drawing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  back  of 
the  drawing  must  be  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  surface.  Printing  in  direct  sunli^t  is 
advisable  and  the  insolation  should  be  continued  till  the  lines  of  the  drawing  aT^>ear  of  a 
somewhat  dirty  yellow  on  a  distinctly  bluish-green  ground.  It  is  better  to  give  a  fuller 
rather  than  a  short  exposure,  as  the  color  of  the  ground  is  then  much  deeper. 

De\-elopment  is  effected  b\'  bodily  immersing  the  paper  in  water,  preferably  face 
down,  when  the  ground  instantly  turns  a  deep  blue  and  the  lines  show  up  white.  As  soon 
as  the  lines  are  clear  the  print  should  be  transferred  to  clean  water,  and  washed  either  with 
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a  spray  or  in  running  water  for  at  least  ten  minutes  and  then  hung  up  to  dry.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  however,  to  place  the  print  on  a  board  or  glass  and  blot  off  the  surface  moisture  with 
blotting  paper  or  a  lintless  cloth.     This  prevents  spots  from  adherent  water  drops. 

Many  dodges  have  been  suggested  for  toning  blue  prints,  such  as  treating  with  am- 
monia and  then  acid,  or  with  catechu,  or  ammonia  followed  by  dyes.  These  are  best  left 
alone.  There  are  only  two  tricks  worth  trying.  One  is  developing  the  prints  on  a  0.2 
per  cent  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  instead  of  water;  this  gives  more  stable  and 
more  contrasty  prints.  The  other  is  immersion  of  the  print  in  a  1.25  per  cent  solution  of 
ammonia  until  the  blue  image  disappears;  then  well  wash  and  float  on  a  2  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  tannin.  A  blackish-brown  color  is  thus  obtained.  Or  the  print  may  be  washed  in 
distilled  water,  and  by  yellow  light  bleached  by  immersion  in  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  then  washed  in  distilled  water,  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia  and 
exposed  to  white  light  and  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate.  A  black  image  is  thus  ob- 
tained.    In  special  cases  these  may  be  used,  but  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  other 
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the  registration  of  the  apparatus  is  imperfect.  The  buckling  of  unmounted  photographs 
is  sometimes  remedied  by  ironing  or  by  photographing  under  glass,  if  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  reflections. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  stop  down,  because  of  the  assumption  that  sharpness  will  thus 
increase  proportionally.  Beyond  moderate  limits,  there  is  not  a  great  advantage,  es- 
f>ecially  with  anastigmats.  Of  course,  the  increased  depth  takes  care  of  errorsof  registra- 
tion in  apparatus.  It  is  much  better  to  adjust  such  errors,  so  that  you  can  use  the  ad- 
vantages of  critical  focusing  at  large  apertures.  Larger  apertures  tend  to  more  brilliancy 
in  negatives.  The  need  of  accuracy  in  apparatus  is  most  intensified  with  fine  line  subjects 
or  copies  to  scale,  where  the  lens  aberrations  may  figure.  With  abnormal  lights  there 
may  be  some  change  of  focus  due  to  the  composition  of  the  light  rays  being  different  from 
daylight,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  happen,  especially  when  filters  and  color  sensitive  plate 
are  used.  What  is  more  probable  is  a  change  in  image  size,  due  to  zonal  aberrations  left 
uncorrected.  The  plane  of  sharpest  focus  shifts  on  stopping  down,  making  some  refocusing 
necessary  if  the  image  size  must  also  be  maintained. 

Many  of  the  troubles  in  copying  disappear  when  panchromatic  plates  are  used. 
Even  if  a  photograph  is  entirely  in  tones  of  the  same  color,  it  may  yet  vary  in  its  action 
under  the  light.  The  white  parts  may  really  be  yellow  and  photograph  dark,  which  re- 
duces contrast.  The  use  of  filters  and  their  prop>er  selection  is  a  whole  subject  by  itself 
Only  rarely  does  a  subject  come  up  that  cannot  be  greatly  improved  by  their  intelligent 
application.     I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  copying  cannot  be  done  with  ordinary  plates. 


When  only  such  arc  available,  the  slower  have  adv€uitages  in  latitude  for  errors  of  exposure 
and  development.  I  have  seen  very  good  copies  made  with  fast  plates,  but  as  a  rule 
the  slower  emulsions  work  better  and  the  ordinary  man  wastes  less  material. 

Development  of  panchromatic  plates  by  the  tank  method  gets  away  from  the  danger 
of  fogging  plates  by  unsafe  lights  and  reduces  marks  from  handling  the  film  unnecessarily, 
but  often  only  one  plate  is  handled  at  a  time  and  tray  methods  are  more  convenient. 
When  exposure  is  fairly  standardized,  time  formulas  in  developing  give  uniform  results. 
The  aversion  to  panchromatic  plates  by  some  workers  seems  to  be  founded  on  prejudice 
rather  than  on  experience. 

Black  and  white  copying  differs  from  the  reproduction  of  continuous  tone  subjects. 
We  have  instead  fine  image  lines  on  the  plate,  adjacent  to  bright  patches  of  considerable 
area  With  great  reduction,  the  actual  width  of  the  fine  lines  is  very  small.  The  white 
patches  on  the  copy  reflect  much  light  and,  as  the  camera  is  extended,  the  light-pocketing 
action  of  the  bellows  folds  is  less.  Such  reflections  tend  to  veil  over  lines,  and  in  additicwi 
there  is  a  spreading  sidewise  of  the  light  action  in  the  film,  a  sort  of  halation  known  as 
"'irradiation.**  Thus  effect  and  vibration  troubles  have  more  chcuice  to  develop  with 
longer  exposures.  The  images  produced  by  highly  corrected  lenses  are  always  blacker 
than  those  from  ordinary  types,  as  proven  by  the  projected  images  in  lens  tests.  There 
are  no  uncorrected  rays  falling  on  the  wrong  spots,  one  of  the  reasons  why  an  anastigmat 
can  dig  into  shadows  and  show  up  faint  detail  and  low  gradations. 

When  black  and  white  work  is  frequent,  it  is  well  to  verify  the  registration  of  the 
holder  and  focusing  screen,  and  use  only  tested  holders.  We  often  find  in  photographers" 
outfits  holders  not  made  by  the  camera  manufacturer.  Errors  ordinarily  of  no  importance 
cut  some  figure  in  this  accurate  work.  The  bother  of  adjusting  only  comes  once,  and  is 
very  simple  in  practice.  You  need  a  truly  flat  stick  to  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  plate-holder 
with  a  wood  screw  in  centre.  This  can  be  adjusted  so  that  it  touches  a  dummy  plate  placed 
in  the  various  holders,  and  also  laid  across  the  ground  glass  frame  in  a  similar  way. 

Sometimes  broken  ground  glasses  are  replaced  facing  the  wrong  way,  which  at  orKe 
destroys  the  register.  On  view  cameras,  the  glass  side  faces  out  universally,  but  on  other 
types  the  position  varies,  hence  this  warning.  Focusing  screens  and  sensitive  plates  are 
not  absolutely  flat.  In  practice,  the  latter  are  concave  on  the  emubion  side,  which  w  ill 
force  some  stopping  down  for  precision  work.    Select  your  ground  glass  with  care. 

To  focus  precisely,  a  very  fine  ground  glass  or  substitute  is  needed  They  are 
harder  to  use  than  ordinary  types  and  require  magnifiers.  Most  so-called  focusing  magni- 
fiers, reading  glasses,  etc.,  are  of  no  value  in  fine  work.  The  proper  types  are  those  of 
tube  form,  where  lenses  can  be  locked  at  a  definite  point,  after  focusing  sharply  on  a 
transparent  glass  with  some  surface  mark.  Such  magnifiers  when  applied  to  ground  glass 
show  when  the  image  comes  to  focus,  without  adding  errors  of  the  eye  produced  by  hand- 
held glasses  at  varying  distances. 

For  more  transparency  than  ordinary  ground  glass  will  give,  special  iodide  screens 
can  be  used  These  are  made  by  fogging  a  slow  plate;  after  fixing,  the  silver  is  bleached 
by  potassium  iodide  solution  of  iodine.  Ammonia  water  will  remove  any  yellow  stain, 
and  celluloid  varnish  will  protect  the  surface.  They  grow  yellow  in  time  but  this  is  not 
objectionable. 

Extreme  accuracy  in  focusing  can  be  reached  by  parallax  methods.  A  ground  glass 
or  iodide  screen  is  made,  with  a  clear  glass  patch  in  centre.  On  this  a  reference  mark  or 
scratch  is  made,  or  a  bit  of  tin  foil  with  a  straight  edge  cut  by  a  safety  razor  blade  is  pasted 
on  the  spot.     The  image  is  focused  as  usual,  but  changes  are  detected  with  the  focusing 
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glass  by  the  amount  the  image  seems  to  move  in  relation  to  the  reference  mark,  when  the 
eye  position  ^ifts  slightly  from  side  to  side.  When  no  movement  can  be  detected,  the 
image  and  screen  are  in  the  same  plane.  This  method  is  quite  independent  of  errors  of 
eyesight.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  must  be  truly  perpendicular  both 
to  the  copy  and  to  the  ground  glass  in  all  accurate  work. 

With  correct  exposure,  development  of  slow  plates  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  point 
to  avoid  is  blocking  up  of  the  lines.  These  siiould  stay  perfectly  transparent  while  the 
black  parts  develop  to  opacity.  If  the  lines  veil  over,  from  prolonged  exposure,  develop- 
ing or  other  causes,  later  intensification  is  more  complicated.  When  the  error  is  towards 
underexposure,  the  blacks  can  be  built  up  by  the  density-giving  intensifiers.  An  over- 
timed plate  must  be  cleared  in  the  lines  before  intensificatton  can  be  attempted.  The 
proper  printing  paper  is  the  contrasty,  and  photographers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
various  printing  materials  can  often  correct  slight  errors  without  any  intensification  at  all 
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nife,  or  an  ordinary  well  sharpened  penknife,  A  knife  is  very  useful 
ary  highlights,  such  as,  for  instance,  lights  reflected  by  buttons. 
For  reducing  larger  areas  some  one  of  the  many  forms  of  abrading 
he  "hi-lite"  reducer,  made  of  fine  strands  of  spun  glass,  is  better 
sier  to  manipulate.  The  art  of  using  a  knife  is  harder  to  master 
ncil,  yet  it  is  an  accomplishment  that  should  be  learned,  as  it  is  of 
insiderable  practice  is  needed  before  the  user  becomes  really  expert, 
;ld  so  that  only  the  surface  of  the  negative  is  touched  and  the  emul- 
very,  very  lightly.  The  knife  must  not  scrape  or  drag,  or  the  work 
tie  careful  practice  on  an  old  negative  will  be  necessary  to  get  the 
n  a  box  of  candy  or  a  good  cigar  coupled  with  an  agreeable  and  re- 
ill  be  an  "open  sesame"  to  a  profitable  acquaintance  with  a  "real 

otting  colors  are  needed  to  clean  up  pinholes  and  deep  scratches, 
ied  to  the  negative  with  a  fine  "spotting"  brush.  If  a  pen  point  is 
application  great  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  damaging  the  fragile 

y  useful  for  "blocking  out"  objectionable  backgrounds.  Often  a 
with  a  new  value  and  more  convincingly  if  the  print  is  made  with  a 
lackground.  This  effect  is  easily  secured  by  opaquing  the  negative 
)f  the  subject.      The  resulting  print  will  show  the  subject  against  a 
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their  comers  should  be  eliminated.  On  the  pupil  of  the  eye  there  should,  usually,  be  a 
ingular  catchlight.  If  this  is  round  or  bead-shaped,  it  will  impart  a  lifeless  stare  and 
e  the  portrait  an  unnatural  appearance. 

Eyebrows  may  be  arched  a  little  or  may  be  softened,  if  they  are  too  dark,  by  the  care- 
application  of  the  pencil. 

A  crooked  nose  will  be  straightened,  as  if  by  magic,  when  the  shadows  at  the  side  are 
tened  or  evened  up.  Flat  nostrils  can  be  given  a  better  appearance  if  a  sligh.  high- 
t  along  the  ridge  is  introduced  by  careful  pencil  work. 

Hollow  cheeks,  or  cheeks  in  which  a  healthy,  red  color  has  come  out  too  dark  in  the 
:ograph,  may  be  filled  out  by  retouching,  but  here  caution  must  be  exercised,  for  if  it 
'erdone  a  "heavy"  look  is  imparted  to  the  subject. 

Receding  chins  may  be  built  up  to  order,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  lightening  the 
:r  part  a  little.     A  small  shadow,  just  under  the  lower  lip,  produces  the  illusion  of 
-er  depth  and  roundness  of  the  entire  face. 
A.  shadow  should  always  be  visible  between  the  neck  and  the  jaw.     Squaring  up  the 


latter  and  adding  a  highlight  to  the  "point"  will  give  the  subject  a  forceful  individuality. 
'■        In  portraits  of  women,  if  the  neck  appears  "bony,"  the  artificial  aid  of  retouching 
may  be  called  into  service. 

Reams  of  paper  and'^Uons  of  ink  have  been  used  up  in  giving  instructions  as  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  subject^  hands.  Beautifully  posed  hands  are  rare.  They  are  hard 
to  manage,  and  to  make  them  appear  graceful  and  at  the  same  time  natural  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  portraiture.  If  the  veins  are  over -emphasized,  retouching  will  help.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  reduce  them  a  little  in  size  by  the  careful  use  of  the  etching  knife- 
Draperies  that  are  light  in  color  may  need  a  little  local  reduction.  Any  of  the  specially 
prepared  reducing  pastes,  or  a  bit  of  cotton,  moistened  with  alcohol,  used  as  an  eraser, 
will  ijnuch  improve  the  print.  Sometimes  the  use  of  the  knife  is  necessary  to  improve 
outlijies. 

As  a  general  and  very  broad  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  portraits  of  ladies  under 
thirt/,  all  lines  and  wrinkles  may  be  removed.  Over  this  age,  the  objectionable  "foot- 
prints  of  time"  may  be  eliminated  and  other  character  lines  softened  as  much  as  may  be 
considered  necessary.  Portraits  of  men  usually  require  very  little  actual  retouching,  only 
a  general  "cleaning  up"  and  softening  of  too  aggressive  shadows. 

The  best  advice  anyone  can  offer  to  the  tyro,  wandering  down  the  grey  road  to  suc- 
cess, is:  Use  sane  Judgment,  practise  Constantly,  and  study,  study,  study. 

Of  course  we  must  not  forget  that  much  of  the  retouching,  once  thought  to  be  impera- 
tive, may  be  eliminated  by  skilful  and  intelligent  lighting,  by  careful  focusing  and  by  the 
use  of  a  suitable  lens.  Perhaps,  in  time,  retouching  as  we  know  it,  will  become  a  "lost 
art."  And  that  will  be  well,  for  it  is  sometimes  of  incalculable  detriment  to  the  truthful 
condition  of  any  subject  to  which  it  is  applied. 

"Get  it  in  the  lighting"  is  the  slogan  of  the  new  order  of  photographic  portraiture. 


PINHOLE  EXPOSURES 

BERTRAND  H.   WENTWORTH 

)  article  is  addressed  to  those  who  have  experienced  difficulties 
determining  the  correct  exposure  in  the  use  of  pinholes,  and  to 
ose  who  have  hesitated  to  undertake  their  use  from  fear  of 
ch  difficulties.  I  shall  point  out  some  of  the  principal  sources 
these  troubles  and  explain  my  remedy  for  them.  1  diall  try  to 
press  these  purposes  in  simple  terms,  intelligible  to  all  who 
iderstand  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  /  system  of 
jps  is  based.  Advanced  workers  will  find  some  paragraphs 
lich  they  can  skim  or  skip  to  advantage.  Such  parts  are  in- 
cluded to  make  my  argument  complete  and  clear  to  those  who  are  less  conversant  with 
such  matters. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  pinholes  are  too  well  known  to  need 
extended  mention  here.  A  set  of  five  pinholes  gives  the  worker  choice  of  several  degrees 
of  diffusion  of  the  image;  all  of  these  images  are  free  from  the  ordinary  aberrations  of 
lenses;  all  of  them  have  infinite  depth  of  field,  no  matter  what  extension  of  bellows  be  used ; 
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and,  from  the  last  it  follows,  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  bellows  c^^acity,  any  desired 
focal  length  may  be  used  —  any  angle  of  view.  The  depth  of  field  may  be  a  disadv€Uitagc 
in  many  cases,  since  the  emphasis  of  planes,  obtainable  with  lenses,  and  in  particular 
with  soft-focus  lenses,  is  not  available. 

This  brief  statement  should  enable  anyone  to  decide  whether  a  set  of  pinholes  will 
be  of  service  to  him  if  he  can  find  a  way  to  secure  certainty  of  results  in  their  use.  In 
nearly  all  of  my  problems,  I  prefer  the  use  of  a  soft-focus  lens,  as  against  the  pinholes, 
because  of  its  power  of  differentiation  of  focus  in  the  planes  of  the  subject;  and,  of  course, 
for  its  speed.  I  always  carry  a  pinhole  attachment,  however,  as  a  reserve  power  to  be 
used  when  extremes  of  near  and  distant  planes  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  when  the  most 
desirable  angle  of  view  is  one  not  provided  by  any  of  my  lenses. 

The  three  outstanding  disadvantages  of  pinholes  are  all  due  to  the  very  small  quantity 
of  light  which  they  are  capable  of  passing,  since  the  holes  must  needs  be  small  to  yield 
images  of  sufficient  firmness.  These  disadvantages  are :  first,  the  long  exposures  necessary ; 
second,  the  difficulty  of  viewing  the  image  on  the  ground  glass ;  and,  third,  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  correct  exposure. 

The  first  of  these  disadvantages  is  an  inherent  difficulty  which  bars  the  use  of  pin- 
holes in  all  cases  where  motion  in  the  subject  would  defeat  the  operator.  The  second  is 
not  serious,  because  a  hole  large  enough  to  produce  a  visible  image  may  be  provided  to 
enable  the  operator  to  make  sure  that  his  picture  is  properly  composed  within  the  bounds 
of  the  plate;  and  no  focusing  is  necessary  —  the  image  always  being  in  focus,  no  matter 
what  extension  be  used. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  exposure  is  the  particular  subject  of  this  paper. 
In  theory  this  difficulty  should  be  less  than  with  lenses.  In  practice  much  trouble  is 
encountered.  The  writer  has  had  his  full  share  of  troubles.  He  has  overcome  them  once 
for  all,  he  thinks;  and  he  offers  his  solution  here  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

I  promised,  in  the  first  paragraph,  to  point  out  the  principal  sources  of  these  troubles, 
but  I  must  needs  speak  only  of  my  own.  In  my  experience  my  troubles  in  reckoning 
exposures  have  been  due  primarily  to  my  acceptance,  on  faith,  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
man  to  whom  I  feel  most  indebted  for  his  contributions  to  this  subject.  Dr.  H.  D*Arcy 
Power.  I  suppose  that  most  of  us  who  since  the  publication  of  his  monograi^  (Photo- 
Miniature  No.  70,  1Q05),  have  begun  the  use  of  pinholes,  have  similarly  accepted  his 
exposure  formula. 

Dr.  Power  s  experiments  were  made  with  a  series  of  holes,  numbered  respectively  i  to 
5,  and  of  the  following  diameters,  in  millimeters: 

1. 00  0.75  0.50  0.375  o.zj 

His  exposure  rule  was  stated  as  follows*  '*The  number  of  the  hole  used,  multiplied  by 
the  extension  of  the  camera,  equals  the  /  value  of  the  hole,  providing  the  resulting  ex- 
posure time  is  read  in  minutes  in  place  of  seconds,  or  in  other  words  multiplied  by  sixty.*' 
In  its  inception,  this  rule  was  not  derived  from  the  mathematics  of  the  problem,  but  from 
observations  made  in  comparative  exposures  with  lens  and  pinhole.     These  tests  were 
made  with  one  hole,  and  the  findings  were  computed  for  the  other  holes,  upon  the  premise 
of  a  supposed  relationship  in  the  light-passing  power  of  his  series.     But  Dr.  Power's 
premises  were  false,  for  he  had  already  fallen  into  an  error  in  establishing  the  diameters 
of  his  holes.    Of  these  diameters  he  says:   '^Starting  with  the  millimeter  hole  as  No.    i, 
the  rest  diminish  in  such  a  ratio  that  each  passes  half  the  light  of  the  preceding.     This  is  a 
great  simplification,  and  makes  transition  from  one  hole  to  another  an  easy  matter.*' 
The  inaccuracy  of  the  preceding  statement  is  easily  demonstrated  by  the  application  of 
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the  rule  that  the  areas  of  circles  are  proportionate  to  the  squares  of  their  diameters  The 
squares  of  Dr.  Power's  diameters  are: 

I .00  0.5615  0,1500  0,140625  0.0625 

and  these  figures  accurately  show  the  relative  light  passing  power  of  his  holes.  It  may 
be  noted  that,  while  in  no  case  does  any  hole  pass  just  one  half  of  the  light  passed  by  the 
preceding  one,  there  is  this  accurate  relationship:  each  hole  passes  one  fourth  of  the  light 
passed  by  the  second  one  preceding.  Beginning  with  a  diameter  of  one  millimeter,  the 
required  diameters  of  the  holes,  that  each  may  pass  one  half  of  the  light  passed  by  the 
preceding  hole  are: 

1. 00  0.70711  0.50  0.35553  o-iS 

the  squares  of  these  diameters  being 

1 .00  0.50  o.ij  0.11 JO  0.0625 

Now  as  to  Dr.  Power's  formula  for  exposures,  which  I  have  quoted,  it  is  not  easy  to 
put  to  the  test  of  mathematics  a  formula  based  on  hole  diameters  expressed  in  millimeters; 
on  extensions  expressed  in  inches;  on  the  fortuitous  relationship  of  the  diameters  to  their 
arbitrary  numbers;  the  result  to  be  multiplied  by  a  constant  of  sixty.  It  does  not;  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  necessary  to  work  out  this  intricate  problem,  since  I  may  quote  Dr. 
Power;  "For  this  formula  to  be  both  accurate  and  of  easy  application,  it  was  necessary  to 
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have  the  pinholes  accurate  in  size,  and  the  sizes  standing  in  a  simple  mathematical  rela- 
tionship to  each  other/'  We  have  found  that  Dr.  Power's  holes  do  not  bear  the  relation- 
ship to  each  other  that  he  supposed,  and  we  may  conclude  that  his  premises  being  wrong, 
his  conclusions  are  inaccurate.  Mr.  Edward  B.  Mallory,  in  The  Photographic  Journal  of 
America,  June,  iqio,  after  demonstrating  the  incorrectness  of  the  relative  values  of  Dr. 
Power's  pinholes,  undertook  to  apply  mathematics  to  discover  a  series  of  constants  which 
should  be  more  accurate  than  Dr.  Power's  constants  (hole  numbers).  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Mallory  did  not  set  forth  in  detail  the  steps  in  his  calculations;  but  we  may  still 
Gcamine  the  soundness  of  his  final  formula  for  field  use,  which  he  states  as  follows:  "After 
th^  exact  diameters  of  pinholes  have  been  determined,  it  will  be  apparent  from  the  formula 
that  fi  constant  (/  value  at  unit  focal  length)  may  be  obtained  by  the  portion  of  formula 

it  then  being  necessary  to  simply  multiply  the  focal  length  in  eadi  case  by 

dx  lo, 

this  constant  to  obtain  the /  value."     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  here  that  by  /  value  in 

this  statement,  Mr.  Mallory,  like  Dr.  Power,  contemplates  a  reading  in  minutes  instead 

* 

of  seconds. 

In  the  examination  of  this  method,  let  us  begin  with  the  simplest  of  all  formulas,     f  — 

/  value,  in  which  '7"  is  the  focal  length  and  "d"  a  hole-diameter  expressed  in  the  same 

terms;  for  instance: 

5  in.  (focal  length)  ^        ^     ,        r  ^ 

^ ^^ 2 — .'    =  a  true /value  of/:  I  o. 

K  in.  (hole) 
Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  above  formula  the  element  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mallory  (multiplying  the  divisor  by  ten),  so  that  we  would  have: 

5  in.  (extension) 

77": — 7T — T =  a  quotient  of  i . 

yi  in.  (diameter)  x  lo 

If  there  were  no  conversion  of  seconds  to  minutes  and  if  this  quotient  were  read  as  an 
/value,  the  required  exposure  would  be,  by  comparison  with  the  preceding  problem: 

lo^  :  1^  =  ioo:i 

But  Mr.  Mallor>''s  field  formula  calls  for  reading  minutes  for  seconds  in  calculating 
the  exposure,  so  that  this  resulting  exposure  would  be  represented  by  6o.  In  my  opinion, 
the  use  of  the  Mallory  constants  will  result  on  theoretical  grounds,  in  exposures  6o% 
of  normal ;  and  such  has  been  the  result  of  my  many  attempts  based  on  them. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  "the  Watkins  pinhole  lens,"  nor  have  I  subjected  his 
system  to  analysis.  I  have  nothing  to  say,  therefore,  about  the  Watkins  method,  further 
than  to  quote  Dr.  Power :  "It  (Dr.  Power *s  method  of  determining  exposure)  has  also  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins."  If  so,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  inconveniences,  if  not  to 
some  of  the  inaccuracies. 

If  the  reader  has  found  mv  foregoing  analysis  sound,  he  may  ask  how,  then,  is  it  that 
both  Dr.  Power  and  Mr.  Mallorv  seemed  to  substantiate  their  theories  bv  elaborate  tests 
and  in  practice;    and  the  question  will  be  quite  fair  and  practical  —  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding being  in  the  eating.     I  do  not  doubt  that  strict  application  of  Dr.  Power's  rule  to 
any  given  hole  will  bring  the  exposure  >v  ithin  the  latitude  of  the  plate,  but  the  apparent: 
simplicity  of  the  rule  disappears  in  actual  practice  when  one  has  applied  it  and  obtained 
an/ value  of  say/:  2  5  orf.Si.     He  must  then  square  this  /  number,  and  work  out  a  prot>- 
lem  in  proportion  bet^  ecn  that  square  and  the  square  of  some  other  number  occurring  ir\ 
his  tables  or  meters.     This  is  tedious,  even  if  the  subject  will  wait,  and  one  is  tempted 
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developed  in  one  tray  with  a  nonnal  developer,  for  four  minutes.  Prints  were  made  with 
uniform  exposures  from  six  negatives,  on  the  same  paper,  and  developed  for  the  normal 
time.  The  differences  between  these  prints  —  aside  from  the  differences  of  diffusion  — 
are  so  slight  that  they  would  not  be  distinguishable,  probably,  in  their  half-tone  reproduc- 
tions. 

Having,  necessarily,  written  so  much  in  criticism  of  Dr.  Power's  and  Mr.  Mallory's 
findings  on  this  subject,  I  do  not  like  to  close  this  article  without  further  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  debt  to  them  for  their  investigations.  Without  patient  study  of  their 
work,  I  would  not  so  soon  have  found  the  key  which,  1  believe,  unlocks  the  final  truth  of 
this  vexed  question  of  pinhole  exposures.  I  owe  a  similar  debt,  through  correspondence,  to 
Mr.  Edward  Heim  of  New  York,  who  has  for  twenty-five  years  used  successfully  a  series 
of  three  holes  based  on  a  unit  distance  of  one  inch. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  briefly:  all  of  the  troubles  in  calculating  pinhole  ex- 
posures are  due  to  the  use  of  holes  that  do  not  conform  to  the/system;  and  the  consequent 
introduction  of  uncertain  quantities  into  the  problem;  and  the  remedy  is  to  have  holes 
made  so  that  each  shall,  in  truth  pass  exactly  one  half  of  the  light  passed  by  the  next 
lai^er,  and  in  conformity  to  a  simple  normal  series  of  /  numbers,  based  on  the  unit  of 
measurement  of  the  extensions. 


CI^.C-fE?  CI.-_1.  r^ITIC5-\rH^' 


:^  »5  SK  3r  nrrtsc  c^ey  ane  cc"  ihnr;  ci^^a  : 

r.  i-^:riB-c  per:  iricr^oS:  rU>T  —  ir^  r.-:. 
Lxreciccy  irc  sresc  rt  rraitta^r-  r:  too  rr 

r:  TT-^LT^  zrn  zr-^^LT^  rggar-.-g  greatly  re-: 
!C  s  zcl-js-  5tis=  -  zhe  rrocLXccr-.  c<"  zr^e  fir. 
ptt.-re  arc  a:  t?x  sarrc  :jre.  -  rxreases  i?(:s-j-£s  :cr  ;h«  rrccograpoer  becaiae  : 
harxts  trie  cr.^~/  of  ihe  result, 

A r>en  a  pr^r.t  is  rec^r-ed  at  zre  per-  of  piJrLcarrr.  x  is  .ai^^y  ser-^  ro  tr«  ai 
partrrcnt,  *r.£re  it  has  u>  b«  retoijtrec  -jr.;:!  i;  trZ.  rrake  a  |j3c«i  rerroc^xtion.  Th 
»  rr:-ch  of  this  to  be  acre  that  p^Jrl^sher^  ard  prcca-c-^ri.  ers  *  ho  io  a  Large  ■vxtlu; 
fc'_»;r.fc«s  L;suai:y  have  a  departn-jcr.c  for  :ha  recctxhi-r^  cf  rnoco^aphjc  prints. 
norVi  cocs'-sts  in  pvittirg  in  hi^^lLpizs.  srenph«r.:r.j  jres,  bixk:r^  ax  oeixain  por 
crJir.^^%  the  backg-tx^-id  and  sotretirr^es  purtiri:  tr.  a  re»  ooe  and  \^er>"  often.  »  her 
get  through,  the  ^hole  print  b  r.ear:>  cocr^^eteLy  co'.er^c  *;ih  Chir^ese  »hice  an^ 
ir^.  An>  lettering  there  may  be  on  objects  i;  the  rhotograph  alrrxxst  in\ariably  ne 
be  frjjched  up. 

My  object,  right  along,  has  been  to  do  as  rrr^'r.  as  possLble  of  this  -fc-ork  tsefc 
negative  b  rrade,  thus  ciiminatingmurh  o:  the  »ork  needed  later  and  making  tlic  f: 
h^lf-tor.e  rrore  photographic  in  appearance.  \\hy  :ea\e  all  this  »-ork  for  soir^eo 
to  do  ■ih.en  it  can  be  done  in  the  studio  by  spending  a  little  time  and  thou^Kt 
arrar.gerr.ent  and  lighting  of  the  objects  photographed'  On  my  negatK-es  I  al"* - 
to  bring  them  to  a  point  where  retouching  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  don 
*  ifhi  entirely,  [t  is  not  possible  to  do  this  in  every  instance.  There  are  some 
ti';it  can  be  obtained  only  by  hand  »ork  on  the  prints. 
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In  all  the  photographs  I  have  made  for  reproductions,  the  one  object  in  my  mind  has 
been  to  do  away  with  retouching  and,  consequently,  much  of  my  time  is  spent  in  arrang- 
ing the  objects  and  obtaining  the  desired  lighting  effects  before  making  the  exposure. 
All  this  preparation  sometimes  takes  as  much  as  an  hour,  but  I  consider  myself  well  re- 
paid if  the  resulting  negative  and  print  are  satisfactory.  I  have  found,  many  times, 
that  my  prints  are  accepted  where  others  have  been  turned  down. 

Cuts  for  advertising  are  not  supposed  to  be  '^artistic,"  in  a  sense,  but  they  should 
show  the  object  as  it  is,  bringing  out  all  its  qualities  and  good  points.  Shadows  often 
cover  up  a  good  many  of  them,  so  it  is  often  necessary  to  do  away  with  shadows.  Reflec- 
tions are  unsightly  if  they  are  too  strong.  Redundant  highlights  in  the  wrong  places  spoil 
the  effect.  Lettering,  if  there  is  any,  should  be  brought  out  as  it  is  in  the  original.  There 
are  innumerable  things  that  can  spoil  an  advertising  picture  if  they  are  not  taken  into 
consideration  either  before  or  after  making  the  exposure. 

The  cuts  used  to  illustrate  this  article  are  from  prints  made  from  negatives  on  which 
there  has  been  no  retouching  or  hand  work  of  any  kind.  Figs,  i  and  2  illustrate  the  attempt 
to  do  away  with  all  shadows,  keeping  the  white  background  and  having  the  highlights 
show  in  their  correct  positions.  Plenty  of  detail  is  shown,  which  is  always  essential  in 
such  pictures.  Fig.  3  shows  an  unsightly  background  that  would  have  to  be  retouched 
out  either  by  opaquing  the  negative  around  the  object  or  by  blocking  out  on  the  print. 
Opaquing  on  the  negative  is  hard  to  do  and  if  it  is  not  done  very  carefully  it  breaks  the 
edges  of  the  object.  On  the  mirror  in  this  picture  reflections  have  been  done  away  with 
by  using  a  red  metal  polish  paste  instead  of  putty,  which  is  often  used  for  that  purpose. 
By  using  red  paste  I  have  been  able  to  show  the  curved  surface  that  this  mirror  has,  a 
little  more  paste  being  used  at  the  upper  edge,  to  increase  the  effect.  When  this  article 
is  photographed  flat,  by  using  the  reflector,  a  perfectly  white  background  can  be  obtained, 
so  that  no  hand  work  need  be  done  and  the  half  tone  negative  may  be  made  direct  from 
the  print.  Fig.  4  shows  the  result  of  using  reflectors  on  a  bulky  object.  There  is  very 
little  shadow  here.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  away  with  shadows  entirely. 
Fig.  5  shows  white  objects  against  a  dark  background.  The  whites  are  not  chalky. 
Heavy  shadows  have  been  done  away  with  and  there  is  detail  and  texture  in  the  plaster 
of  Paris.  The  objects  were  placed  on  a  shelf  with  red  felt  for  the  background  and  the 
clear  black  is  obtained  by  getting  an  even  lighting  which  breaks  the  shadows  in  corners 
and  ridges  in  the  background  felt.  In  Fig.  6  a  cross  lighting  was  used  to  bring  out  the 
texture  in  the  cloth  and  a  front  lighting  to  show  the  lettering  in  the  titles.  This  was  all 
done  by  means  of  reflectors.  The  shadows  on  the  background  are  eliminated  by  means  of 
reflectors. 

Although  these  cuts  do  not  cover  a  very  large  field,  they  bring  out  the  point  I  want 
to  make,  that  care  and  time  spent  in  arranging  and  lighting  an  object  before  making  the 
exposure  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  lot  of  subsequent  hand  work  on  the  print. 

In  photographing  glassware,  I  usually  rub  red  paste  over  the  outside  and,  if  it  is  a 
hollow  vessel,  I  fill  it  with  a  dark  fluid.  This  gives  perfect  results.  For  jewelry  and  silver- 
ware I  also  use  the  red  paste  to  break  reflections  and  I  use  a  grey  background,  eliminating 
cast  shadows  by  means  of  reflectors.  Stoves  are  often  difficult  to  photograph  successfully 
on  account  of  the  extreme  contrast  between  the  black  parts  and  the  polished  nickel.  I 
use  putty  on  the  bright  parts  and  if  there  are  letters  in  the  nickel  I  usually  cover  the  letters 
with  stove  black.  On  letters  on  the  black  parts  of  the  stove  I  use  a  little  gray  water 
paint.  Then,  when  the  reflectors  are  arranged  correctly,  I  am  all  ready  to  make  the 
exp>osure. 
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Furniture  is  difficult  to  photograph  properly  and  it  always  calls  for  orthochromatic  or 
panchromatic  plates  and  suitable  ray  filters.  This  I  will  deal  with  at  a  later  date  as  there 
is  not  room  here  to  say  what  I  would  like  to  say  regarding  this  particular  branch  of  com- 
mercial work. 

As  to  my  apparatus  for  gaining  the  results  I  desire,  I  use  an  easel  with  a  shelf,  a 
square  cage  covered  with  draughtsman's  tracing  linen,  two  1 2"  square  mirrors  and  white 
blotting  paper.  For  backgrounds  I  use  red  felt,  white  paper  and  gray  cardboard  mounts. 
I  fasten  the  cage  to  the  easel  and  this  acts  as  a  diffusing  box.  I  then  place  the  object  to  be 
photographed  on  the  easel  shelf  with  the  necessary  background  in  place  and  focus  the 
image,  making  it  the  required  size  on  the  ground  glass  screen  of  the  camera,  which  is  an 
8x10  Eastman  View.  Then  I  place  the  reflectors,  trying  them  in  different  positions  until 
I  get  the  desired  lighting.  If  I  find  I  cannot  break  the  shadows  with  the  white  blotting 
paper,  I  bring  the  mirrors  into  use  and  reflect  the  light  from  the  window  through  the 
tracing  linen.  If  I  want  the  light  from  above  the  object,  1  reflect  light  to  a  piece  of  white 
blotting  paper  placed  above  the  object.  When  I  get  things  arranged  so  that  everythir^ 
looks  to  be  as  ]  want  it,  I  go  back  to  the  camera  and  study  the  image  on  the  ground  glass. 
Sc»netimes  I  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  changes,  if  not,  I  go  ahead  and  make  the 
exposure. 

All  this  preparation  takes  considerable  time,  but  I  believe  it  is  time  well  spent,  for 
it  saves  a  lot  of  work  afterwards  both  on  the  negative  and  on  the  print. 

I  always  try  to  give  a  full  exposure  and  !  always  use  pyro  to  develop  the  negatives,  as 
I  find  it  gives  great  softness  and  excellent  printing  quality.     I  use  the  following  formula : — 

I       Pyro I  02. 

Water 1 6  02. 

Oxalic  acid 10  grains 

1      Sodium  sulphite  in  16  oz.  water  to  hydrometer  test  60. 

3       Sodium  carbonate  in  16  oz.  water  to  hydrometer  test  50. 
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To  develop,  take  i  ounce  of  each  and  add  4  to  6  oz.  water  . 

1  vary  the  carbonate  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  photographed  and  ac- 
cording to  the  exposure. 

If  I  find  I  have  a  negative  that  is  defective  in  any  way,  it  goes  to  the  waste  pile.  I 
never  try  to  patch  up  a  defective  negative  or  try  to  force  an  imperfect  print  on  a  customer. 
In  my  estimation  a  defective  negative  is  as  useless  as  a  broken  one.  It  does  not  pay  to 
try  to  pass  bad  prints.     1  always  do  the  work  over  again  from  the  beginning. 

I  have  found  that  the  best  plate  to  use  for  commercial  work  is  a  double  coated  ortho- 
non,  my  choice  being  the  Standard  Orthonon  plate.  1  very  seldom  have  to  dodge  in 
printing,  as  my  negatives  run  pretty  even  in  contrast  on  account  of  the  time  1  spend  in 
arranging  and  lighting  the  subject  before  exposure.  I  always  use  glossy  printing  paper 
and  add  a  little  more  bromide  to  the  developer  than  is  called  for  in  the  formula.  A  print 
of  a  tone  tending  toward  green  rather  than  blue  makes  a  better  reproduction,  although  the 
blue-black  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  ARTISTIC  ANATOMY 

MERWN  THOMPSON 

15  not  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  two  subjects  so  far  apart  in  the 
nindsofmostreaders  as  anatomy  and  the  fine  arts;  but  if  pre- 
udices,  early  imbibed,  be  thrown  off,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
s  no  science,  taken  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  more  fruitful  of 
nstruction,  or  leading  to  more  interesting  subjects  of  enquiry 
han  the  knowledge  of  the  animal  body." — Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.H. 
It  may  be  asked,  what  may  the  artist  gain  by  the  study  of 
inatomy?  Amoredirect  question  applicable  to  readers  of  this 
oumal  is — what  may  the  photographer  gain  by  that  same  study  ? 

"Anatomy  may  be  defined  as  the  examination  of  that  structure  by  which  the  mind 
expresses  emotion  and  through  which  the  emotions  are  controlled  and  modified;  it  intro- 
duces us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  and  mutual  influences  which  exist  between  the 
mind  and  the  body." 

To  the  artist,  therefore,  the  study  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  photographer 
who  is  at  the  same  time  an  artist,  as  making  a  distinction  from  those  who  practice  pho- 
tography in  a  more  commercial  sense,  seeks  to  use  photographic  processes  as  a  means  of 
artistic  expression. 

In  the  early  days  of  Fox  Talbot's  calotype,  a  successful  painter,  David  Octavius 
Hill,  took  up  photography  as  a  quick  means  for  making  a  large  number  of  portrait  sketches 
for  a  great  group.  Unfettered  by  photographic  convention  and  guided  by  an  artist's 
knowledge  and  tastes,  he  produced  portraits  which  for  pictorial  quality  have  perhaps  never 
been  surpassed. 

The  artist  and  the  photographer  are  akin.  While  the  one  seeks  to  achieve  results  by 
natural  genius  and  trained  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of  paints  and  brushes,  the  other, 
having  the  same  aims  and  objects,  accomplishes  them  by  the  aid  of  photographic  processes. 
The  very  imperfections  of  some  of  these  processes  make  it  imperative  for  the  photographer 
to  acquire  practice  in  the  use  of  paints  and  brushes,  in  order  to  eliminate  or  correct  those 
inexactitudes  of  form  and  tone. 


Holmes  [.  Mettee 
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A  very  large  number  of  retouchers  work  from  a  mental  picture  of  a  standard  face  and 
talk  vaguely  of  modeling  and  expression,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  construction 
of  the  human  face  or  the  muscles  controlling  and  responsible  for  the  interpretation  of 
human  emotions. 

Many  operators,  too,  work  in  a  manner  that  may  be  best  described  as  haphazard. 
How  many  portraits  one  sees  with  a  bad  perspective,  an  ugly  hand  or  arm,  rendered  out  of 
proportion  by  an  ugly  pose,  the  choice  of  a  wrong  view-point  or  a  lens  of  unsuitable  fecal 
length?  Given  a  responsive  sitter,  an  operator  producing  a  negative  with  such  an  imper- 
fection is  guilty  of  wasting  a  plate,  and  nothing  more.  Had  he  or  she  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  the  probability  is  the  fault  would  have  been  observed  and  corrected  before  the 
exposure  was  made. 

The  study  of  anatomy  does  not  teach  one  to  use  pencil  and  brush,  or  does  it  help  one 
to  acquire  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  application  of  photographic  processes;  but  it 
teaches  one  to  observe  nature,  to  see  forms  in  their  minutest  variety  which,  but  for  the 
knowledge  of  certain  elementary  principles,  would  pass  unnoticed. 


It  may  be  possible  to  acquire  good  taste  b>  familiarity  with  standard  works  of  art,  and 
by  association  and  conversation  with  those  who  have  already  acquired  the  power  of  execu- 
tion, which,  should  one  desire  to  achieve  oneself,  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  much  deeper 
sources  of  knowledge  as  well  as  natural  genius. 

The  artist  by  a  study  of  nature  acquires  a  true  knowledge,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  who  adopt  a  standard  based  upon  ^ome  of  the  finest  works  of  antiquity,  because 
many  of  these  works  are  best  regarded  as  models  of  perfection  and  are  probably  unlike 
what  has  existed  in  nature. 

The  photographer,  be  he  operator  or  retoucher,  can  scarcely  call  his  education  com- 
plete or  be  competent  for  the  finest  work,  without  some  real  knowledge  of  the  form,  con- 
struction and  proportions  of  the  human  body. 

Apart  from  the  proportions  of  the  body  the  all-important  question  of  expression,  the 
source  of  expression  and  the  reason  for  it,  is  a  study  that  should  be  considered  essential  in 
the  photographer's  training. 

Expression  is  of  even  more  consequence  than  form;  it  will  light  up  features  otherwise 
heavy,  and  give  charm  to  a  face  that  may  otherwise  be  considered  ordinary. 

The  operator,  by  the  skilled  use  of  his  apparatus,  has  the  means  whereby  to  produce  a 
portrait  of  his  sitter.  How  is  it  possible  for  him  consistently  to  achieve  perfection,  unless 
he  has  the  ability  to  make  accurate  observation  of  nature's  slightest  characteristics? 

The  retoucher,  applying  his  skill  to  the  correction  of  photographic  imperfections,  of 
lighting,  etc.,  has  a  difficult  task  rendered  more  difficult  still  by  having  only  a  negative  and 
not  a  positive  image  to  work  upon.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  highest  standard 
can  be  reached  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  structural  complexities  of  the  human 
countenance! 

What  then  are  these  characteristics  and  complexities?  Can  we  define  them?  We 
know  that  the  eye  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  expression.  A  study  of  anatomy  teaches 
us  that  no  less  than  three  muscles  co-operate  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  lids.  Of 
the  facial  muscles  of  expression,  there  are  four  attached  to  the  eyebrow,  four  more  move 
the  cartilages  of  the  nostrils,  while  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  muscles  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  all  powerful  agents  in  expression.      Then  there  are  the  muscles  of  the  forehead. 

There  have  to  be  considered  the  effect  of  emotion,  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  human 
structure  from  infancy  to  adolescence  and  thence  to  maturity  and  age;  the  infinite  variety 
of  feature,  stature,  coloring  ard  expression,  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  types  and 
nationalities,  and  many  problems  of  philosophy  and  physiognomy. 

A  retoucher  working  upon  the  head  of  an  aged  man  must  know  what  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  age,  what  of  deformity :  or  to  embrace  generalities,  what  of  thought,  of  refinement,  of 
surprise,  of  irritation,  of  sensuality,  of  nobleness  and  grace,  of  mirth  and  sorrow.  With- 
out such  knowledge  it  were  surely  a  presumption  to  attempt  the  work  at  all ! 

It  has  been  said  that  anatomy  is  not  to  be  displayed,  but  its  true  use  is  to  beget  an 
accurate  observation  of  nature  in  those  slightest  characteristics  which  escape  a  less  learned 
eye,  that  anatomy  is  the  true  basis  of  the  arts  of  design,  and  that  it  will  infallibly  lead 
those  to  perfection  who,  favored  with  genius,  can  combine  truth  and  simplicity  with  the 
higher  graces  and  charms  of  art. 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  "Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression,"  says :  "By  anatomy 
in  its  relation  to  the  arts  of  design,  I  understand  not  merely  the  study  of  the  individual 
and  dissected  muscles  of  the  face,  or  body,  or  limbs,  —  but  the  observation  of  all  the 
characteristic  varieties  which  distinguish  the  frame  of  the  body  or  countenance.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  peculiarities  of  infarcy,  ycuth,  or  age;  of  sickness  or  robust  health;  or  of  the 
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contrasts  between  manly  and  muscular  strength  and  feminine  delicacy;  or  of  the  aii^^ear- 
ances  which  pain  or  death  present,  belongs  to  its  province  as  much  as  the  study  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  when  affected  in  emotion.  Viewed  in  this  comprehensive  light, 
anatomy  forms  a  science,  not  only  of  great  interest  but  one  which  will  be  sure  to  give  the 
artist  a  true  spirit  of  observation,  teach  him  to  distinguish  what  is  essential  to  just  ex- 
pression, and  direct  his  attention  to  appearances  on  which  the  effect  and  force,  as  well  as 
delicacy  of  his  delineations,  will  be  found  to  depend." 

To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  artistic  anatomy  Is  surely  within  the  reach  of  everyone; 
art  classes  are  held  in  almost  every  provincial  town  and  the  libraries  are  open  for  the 
perusal  of  all. 

"Photography  is  a  worthy  profession,"  the  dignity  and  status  of  which  should  be  up- 
held and  elevated.  Progress  both  individually  and  collectively  can  only  be  achieved  along 
the  paths  of  evolution,  which  interpreted  can  be  expressed  as  —  the  groping  after  and 
acquiring-of  knowledge. 

To  those  interested  in  the  subject,  the  valueiof  which  is  only  touched  on  in  this  article, 
the  following  works  are  commended: 

"Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression,"  by  Sir  Charles  Eell,  K.  H. ;  "Anatomy  for 
Art  Students,"  by  A.  Thompson;  "Surface  Anatomy,"  by  B.Windle  and  Manners  Smith; 
"Landmarks  and  Surface  Markings  of  the  Human  Body."  by  L.  B.  Rawlings;  "Surface 
Anatomy,"  by  T.  G.  Moorhead. 
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writer  has  been  asked  times  innumerable:  "Why  are  there 
'  books  on  the  chemistry  of  photography,  and  why  doesn't 
'lERiCAN  Photography  or  some  other  photographic  publication 
ke  up  the  subject  so  that  the  veriest  novice  can  understand  the 
ry  basis  of  his  picture-making  hobby?"  To  the  answer:  "1 
ve  seen  dozens  of  articles  in  American  Photography 
ing  those  lines,"  there  almost  invariably  comes  the  reply: 
"hey  are  too  deep  for  me,"  Therefore,  in  the  following  brief 
tline  of  the  foundation  of  photographic  chemistry,  the  writer 
attempts  to  give,  confijetely,  the  "A  B  C  of  Photographic  Chemistry." 

Before  starting,  however,  he  would  call  the  reader's  attention  to  ih'fe  "Handbook 
Scries"  published  by  the  American  Photographic  Publishing  Co.,  in  which  will  be  found  a 
book  on  elementary  chemistry  entitled  "Chemistry  for  Photographers,"  and  also  to 
"Elementary  Photographic  Chemistry,"  published  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
Now  to  our  subject. 

On  the  compounds  of  silver  with  chlorine,  bromide  or  iodine,  and  their  affinity  to 
lisht,  rest  almost  all  the  photographic  processes.  A  film,  plate,  or  printing  paper  is  simply 
a  base  for  a  sensitive  emulsion  made  so  as  to  hold  silver  bromide  or  silver  chloride.  The 
sentence  above  was  worded  so  that  the  reader  may  visualize  something  tangible  on  his 
film,  plate  or  paper  base. 

In  making  a  film,  gelatine  is  used  as  the  base  to  hold  the  sensitive  silver  salts.  This 
gelatine  is  a  very  complex  substance,  made  from  the  bones  and  skins  of  animals.  The 
bfisc  for  a  plate  is  any  thin  glass,  chemically  pure,  on  which  the  silver  bromide  emulsion 
can  be  flowed.  The  base  for  a  print  is  a  specially  made  paper,  free  from  impurities,  and 
either  a  silver  chloride  compound  (in  daylight  or  printing-out  paper)  or  a  silver  bromide 
(bromide  or  devcloping-out)  is  placed  on  it. 

Any  exposure  of  the  film,  plate  or  paper  which  has  been  coated  with  a  silver  emulsion 
which  is  said  to  be  "sensitive  to  light,"  produces  a  change  in  this  emulsion.  But,  as  this 
change  is  not  visible,  to  discover  what  it  is  we  have  to  place  the  exposed  emulsion  in  a 
developer.  This  developer  takes  the  bromide  away  from  the  silver,  and  leaves  this  be- 
hind in  the  form  of  a  black  "image."  This  image  is  formed  of  metallic  silver.  This  change 
is  called  in  chemistry  a  "re<.iuction."  The  reduction  of  bromide  of  silver  to  metallic  silver 
Is  therefore  the  story  of  the  photographic  art. 

The  result  of  the  rctfuction  tells  the  story  of  the  picture-to-be.  If  the  silver  com- 
pound was  not  cxjxiscd  to  the  light  long  enough  fthen  the  exposure  was  made  in  the  camera, 
nnd  development  is  carried  on  for  the  norma!  time,  the  negative  is  what  is  termed  "thin." 
By  thin  is  understood  that  not  enough  metallic  siher  \^'as  deposited  in  the  development  or 
ralitction  of  the  silver  suits,  to  form  an  image  which  is  printable.  When  the  silver  com- 
pountl  i^as  o^■croxpcscd  in  the  camera,  after  normal  development  we  have  a  "dense" 
ncgilti^■c,  We  uni,lcrstund  dense  to  mean  that  so  much  siKer  bromide  was  reduced  to 
metallic  silver  that  the  image  is  hardly  translucent. 

The  vicvclopcrs  in  everyday  uscarcmctol  (clon),  pyro  and  hydrochinon.  Metol  is  a 
panimii-lophcnol  base  which  is  ta'otcd  ftith  methyl  alcohol,  which  treatment  produces 
mclhyl-pjiramidophcnol,  as  the  methyl  attaches  itself  to  the  base.     Elon  is  the  trade  name 
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of  mono-methyl-paramidophenoi,  which  some  believe  to  be  better  than  the  ordinarily 
marketed  metol.  Pyro  is  an  abbreviation  for  pyrogallic  acid  and  is  made  from  gall  nuts 
imported  from  China.  It  is  sold  in  two  forms,  a  flaky  powder  and  a  crystal.  The  writer 
always  uses  pyro  in  crystal  form,  because  experience  has  taught  him  that  the  powder  is  so 
light  that  tiny  particles  of  it  settled  all  over  his  darkroom  whenever  the  box  was  opened. 
Crystal  pyro  does  away  with  this. 

Hydrochinon  is  derived  from  benzol  which  has  been  converted  into  aniline,  and  after- 
wards oxidized  to  get  the  hydrochinon.  It  is  rarely  used  alone,  but  when  used  with  elon 
gives  remarkable  density  to  plates,  films  or  papers.  One  of  the  present  day  uses  of  an 
elon-hydrochinon  formula  is  in  the  development  of  X-ray  plates  or  films. 

Now  we  have  the  emulsion  explained  and  also  its  reduction.  In  the  last  three  para- 
graphs we  have  named  the  principal  developers  which  do  the  reducing.  But,  as  no  de- 
veloper will  reduce  alone,  because  it  must  be  in  an  alkaline  solution,  we  have  to  go  to  the 
next  stage  of  the  chemistry  of  photography. 

To  develop,  or  reduce,  with  any  of  the  three  developers  named  above,  we  add  certain 
chemicals  necessary  to  dissolve  the  developer  in  an  alkaline  solution.  Developers  of  high 
developing  or  reducing  power,  such  as  pyro  or  elon  need  only  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
while  hydrochinon,  which  may  of  course  be  used  with  them,  develops  with  greatest 
energy  when  a  caustic  alkali  is  used.  In  "Les-Lite,"  a  developer  made  up  by  the  writer 
and  recently  discussed  in  American  Photography,  the  remarkable  energy  of  the  solution 


was  due  to  an  excess  of  caustic  soda. 

Ammonia,  a  very  powerful  alkali,  was  used  with  pyro  in  the  early  days  of  dry  plate 
photography,  but  has  been  discontinued  in  recent  years.  The  principal  sodas  added  to 
all  developers  to  make  them  alkaline  for  use  are  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  sulphite. 

The  sodium  carbonate  is  the  alkali  and  the  sodium  sulphite  is  the  preservative. 
When  developers  are  in  alkaline  solution,  they  have  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen.  To  keep 
the  developer  in  solution  and  to  prevent  its  oxidation  by  the  air,  the  sodium  sulphite  is 
added.  With  pyro,  the  value  of  sulphite  is  most  readily  seen.  Pyro,  when  oxidized,  is 
yellow  in  color  and  if  we  developed  a  film  in  pyro  and  carbonate  solution  alone,  the  resul- 
tant negative  would  be  very  yellow  because  the  image  would  consist,  after  development, 
partly  of  oxidized  pyro  and  partly  of  metallic  silver.  When  sulphite  is  added,  the  nega- 
tive, while  still  slightly  yellow  after  drying,  will  be  better  for  printing.  When  a  great 
deal  of  sulphite  is  added  to  pyro,  the  resultant  negative  is  almost  like  an  elon-developed 
negative  in  color. 

Thus  we  have  the  chemistry  of  emulsion  and  developer.  Now  we  come  to  the  chem- 
istry of  fixation,  or  the  final  step,  chemically,  in  negative  or  print  making.  There  remains 
in  the  paper  or  the  film  or  plate,  after  development  or  reducing,  some  undeveloped  bro- 
mide. To  preserve  the  plate  and  make  it  insensitive  to  light,  this  silver  bromide  must  be 
dissolved.  The  chemical  universally  used  for  this  final  step  is  called  **hypo,*'  an  abbre- 
viation for  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  is  an  old  name,  and  modem  chemists  call  it  sodium 
thiosulphatc.  The  textbooks  say  that  this  is  made  by  boiling  together  sodium  sulphite 
and  sulphur,  the  latter  combining  with  the  former,  but,  according  to  the  Eastman  Re- 
search Laboratory,  hypo  is  now  usually  made  from  calcium  sulphite  residues,  calcium 
thiosulphate  being  first  made  by  the  above  process  and  then  converted  into  the  sodium 
salt  by  treatment  with  sodium  sulphate. 

After  the  negative  or  print  has  been  developed  and  rinsed,  it  is  placed  in  the  hypo 
bath  until  all  of  the  silver  bromide  is  dissolved.  It  is  easy  to  tell  when  the  silver  is  gone 
for,  after  development,  the  undeveloped  bromide  of  the  emulsion  is  still  yellow.  It  might 
be  more  explicit  to  explain  that  this  yellow  is  visible  from  the  non-emulsion  side  more 
readily  than  from  the  film  side,  as  the  black  of  the  metallic  silver  is  usually  to  be  seen  on 
the  emulsion  side. 

Fixation  of  the  emulsion  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  hypo  alone,  but  as  care- 
lessness in  rinsing  paper  or  plates  or  films  before  transferring  them  to  the  hypo  bath  means 
that  more  or  less  developer  remains  on  the  developed  object,  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  hypo  bath  from  discoloring  or  oxidizing  to  add  to  it,  as  a  preservative  against 
this,  sodium  sulphite. 

If  the  hypo  bath  is  kept  in  a  slightly  acid  state  it  is  found  that  the  alkali  carried  over 
by  the  adhering  developer  is  immediately  neutralized.  Therefore,  besides  the  sodium 
sulphite,  an  acid  is  also  used  in  making  up  a  hypo  bath  for  fixation  purposes.  Then  in 
warm  weather,  or  even  all  year  'round,  it  is  well  to  add  a  **hardener"  to  the  acid  fixing  bath 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  gelatine  of  the  emulsion  from  becoming  soft  or  swelling. 

There  are  many  acids  used;  some  like  sulphuric  and  others  citric,  but  the  standard  is  a 
28%  solution  of  acetic  acid.  Acetic  acid  is  prepared,  in  its  dilute  form,  as  vinegar  by  the 
fermentation  of  alcohol.  Commercial  acetic  acid  rarely  contains  any  harmful  impurities 
and  the  photographer  never  finds  trouble  from  this  scource. 

The  hardeners  used  vary.  Chrome  alum,  in  spite  of  its  name,  contains  no  aluminum. 
It  is  a  compound  sulphate  of  potassium  or  ammonium  sulphate  with  chromium  sulphate. 
Its  purity  is  usually  high  and  it  has  far  greater  hardening  power  than  ordinary  alum,      For- 
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maldehyde  is  also  used  as  a  hardener  as  a  5%  solution  when  quick  prints  are  to  be  made. 
A  negative  soaked  for  one  minute  in  a  5%  formaldehyde  solution,  after  fixation  is  com- 
pleted, may  be  boiled  without  the  gelatine  dissolving. 

In  making  developers  always  dissolve  the  preservative  first,  unless  you  are  using  elon 
or  metol.  Then  dissolve  a  little  sulphite  first,  then  the  developing  agent  and  then  the  rest 
of  the  sulphite.  Always  see  that  one  chemical  is  completely  dissolved  before  adding 
another.  If  you  don't  do  this,  you  may  get  chemical  fog  when  you  develop.  In  the  case 
of  your  scdas  add  the  chemical  to  the  water,  not  the  water  to  the  chemical. 

In  making  up  your  fixing  solution,  always  dissolve  the  hypo  before  adding  the  acid, 
hardener  or  sulphite.  The  best  way  is  to  add  the  sulphite,  acid  and  hardener  already 
dissolved.  Never  add  acid  sulphite  solutions  to  a  warm  hypo  bath.  If  you  do  the  hypo 
will  turn  milky. 
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For  such  pictures  as  this  other  qualities  besides 
photoaraphic  skill  are  needed.  The  photographer 
must  Be  agile  and  energetic,  sothathe  can  follow  [he 
game  and  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time ;  he 
must  know  the  game  so  that  he  can  tell  what  is 
likely  to  happen  under  certain  conditions;  he  must 
be  able  to  work  fast  and  must  always  be  prepared 
for  the  unexpected  and,  above  all.  he  must  cultivate 
thealmost  uncanny  instinct  of  the  experienced  speed 
photographer  to  expose  just  a  shade  ahead  of  time 
so  thathe  can  get  the  maximum  suggestion  of  action. 
Technical  problems  as  to  suitable  apparatus,  kind 
of  plates  of  films,  can  be  solved  only  by  practical 
experience,  as  different  people  have  different  ideas 
as  to  these  things,  and  there  is  plenty  of  choice  in  the 
matter.  Some  like  to  use  lilms;  some  think  plates 
are  more  rapidand  will  not  use  anything  else.  There 
is  plenty  of  action  in  Mr.  Weed's  picture  and  he  was 
very  fortunate  in  being  ready  to  make  his  exposure  at 
an  opportune  tiitK.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
game  can  easily  anticipate  what  is  likely  to  happen, 
if—.  MadewithaGraflex  camera.  3KX4X. Cooke 
Series  i  lens  of  j  inches'  focal  length,  usedat/;6.3, 
good  light  at  3.30  P.M.  in  October,  exposure  i-jfoth 
second.  Hammer  Red  Label  plate  developed  with 
pyro-soda  in  a  tank,  enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon 
Black, 


CONCERNING  SECOND-HAND  APPARATUS 
With  most  of  the  old  photographers 


tmm  good  service,  and  they  would 
dreamed  of  sending  one  of  their  old 
lenses  to  the  auction-room  or  second-hand  dealer 
than  the  fox-hunter  would  doom  his  favorite  mount 
to  the  shafts  of  a  "four-wheeler."  This  feeling  isnow, 
however,  in  a  fair  way  to  become  extinct.  Improve- 
ments  and    modifications   succeed  each   other    so 
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rapidly  that  the  progressive  worker  has  hardly  tinrtc 
to  become  attached  to  a  piece  of  apparatus  before  it 
is  more  or  less  out  of  date  and  has  to  be  superseded. 
A  glance  at  our  advertising  columns  will  show  on 
what  an  extensive  scale  this  changing  of  apparatus 
goes  on.  and  a  few  words  of  caution  and  advice  may 
be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers.  In  the  first 
place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  even  the  best 
of  apparatus  cannot  be  used  for  any  considerable 
amount  of  work  without  requiring  a  thorough 
overhauling,  and  a  would-be  purchaser  should  always 
make  a  point  of  having  every  article  examined  by  a 
skilled  workman  before  closing  the  bargain.  As  an 
actual  instance  of  the  necessity  for  this  precaution. 
we  recall  a  case  in  which  a  photographer  paida  good 
price  for  a  half-plate  focal-plane  camera,  which  he 
required  for  press  work. 

A  close  scrutiny  did  not  reveal  any  defect,  and  a 
trial  plate  or  two  gave  satisfactory  results;   he  was 

Suite  satisfied  —  for  a  short  time.  At  the  end  of  a 
jrtnight  some  of  the  slides  became  leaky,  and  00 
submitting  them  to  a  camera  maker  it  was  found  that 
the  light-traps,  which  were  of  metal,  were  so  cor- 
roded that  they  were  practically  crumbling  to  pieces. 
These  had  to  be  rer\ewed  at  considerable  cost,  and 
again  all  seemed  well.  Not  longafter  this  the  shutter 
slowed  down  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  and  on 
returning  it  to  the  makers  it  was  found  necessary  to 
fit  a  new  mainspring,  the  old  one  havir^  lost  its 
resiliency,  though,  temporarily  tightened  up  for 
the  purpose  of  sale,  it  appeared  to  be  in  good  order. 
Altogether  these  repairs  cost  over  ten  dollars,  to  say- 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconvenience  to 
the  owner.  The  expert  overhauling  would  have 
transferred  this  loss  from  the  buyer  to  the  seller. 
who  probably  would  have  been  quite  willing  to  pay 
for  repairs  which  were  proved  to  benecessary.  Intlvs 
case  of  lenses  by  makers  of  repute,  and  for  which  a 
fair  price  is  asked,  it  is  advisable  that  they  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  makers  for  a  report  on  their  genuine- 
ness, and  also  their  present  cwidition.  Most  makers 
will  render  this  service  for  a  very  small  fee.      If  the 
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purchaser  relies  upon  his  own  judgment,  he  should 
not  forget  to  examine  the  surfaces  to  see  if  the  polish 
is  intact.  Ifthisisinany'waydulled,  it  willcausea 
general  fogging  ofthe  negative,  which  is  more  notice- 
able in  bright  weather  than  in  dull. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  we  must  repeat  the 
caution  against  sending  money  to  strangers  who 
advertise  bargains  in  apparatus  either  in  our  own 
or  other  columns.  Without  any  intention  to  be 
dishonest .  the  seller  is  apt  to  describe  his  goods  in  too 
glowing  terms,  and  the  camera  "in  condition  as  new" 
may  be  found  to  be  well  worn,  though  serviceable. 
But  besides  these,  there  are  actual  swindlers  who 
have  no  goods  to  send,  and  the  hardly  less  repre- 
hensible ones  who  have  "just  sold"  the  article  adver- 
tised, and  sendasnearasubstitutcaspossible.  Tore- 
cover  a  remittance  from  these  gentry  is.  in  the  words 
of  the  proverb,  "like  getting  butter  out  of  a  dog's 
mouth.  '  However,  anycme  who  isdefraudcdinthis 
way  has  no  claim  for  sympathy,  as  all  reputable 
journals  with  "apparatus  for  sale"  columns  arrange 
to  hold  money  on  deposit  until  the  goods  have  been 
accepted  as  satisfactory.  In  Che  case  of  pho- 
tographers, the  ordinary  references  to  their  stock 
dealers  may  be  exchanged,  and  Mme  such  precau- 
tion should  always  be  taken.  —  British  Journal  of 
Photography. 
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It  is  hard  to  make  a  picture  of  such  a  subject  as  is 
shown  in  "Industry"  and  make  it  really  satisfying 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  because  there  are  so 
many  different  things  that  are  all  equally  interesting, 
and  there  is  no  definite  dominating  point  of  interest. 
We  have  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  some  one  thing 
more  prominent  than  anything  else,  so  that  it  will  act 
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as  a  point  of  focus  for- the  eye  and  we  can  do  it  by 
positicn  or  Isolation  in  the  picture  space,  by  contrasts 
in  tone,  or  by  any  other  means  that  may  be  expedient. 
In  Mr.  Schinkel's  picture,  for  example,  one  thing 
that  mi^t  be  done  to  provide  unity  of  interest  would 
be  to  print  a  good  deal  darker,  so  that  all  the  scene  is 
lowered  in  lane,  and  thus  the  steam  from  the  funnel 
of  the  steamship  would  stand  out  as  a  prominent  ac- 
cent against  the  sky.  This  would  tend  to  make  it  a 
picture  rather  than  a  record  of  an  interesting  scene 
and  this  is  something  like  the  sort  of  thing  an  artist 
would  do  if  he  were  painting  the  scene;  some  one 
thing  would  attract  his  attention  and  in  the  picture 
he  would  emphasize  thisone  thing  and  subdue  every- 
thing else.  It  is  in  a  case  like  this  that  «ie  of  the 
hand -control  led  processes  is  useful,  so  that  parts  of 
the  picture,  such  as  barrel  heads,  etc.  can  be  dar|cen- 


with  a  iJi  X  jK  Ansco  camera  fitted  with  an  Ansco 
anastigmat  lens  of  jj^  inches'  focal  length,  used  at 
/:6.3.  Taint  sun.  lo  A.  M,  in  November,  exposure 
1-2;  th  second,  enlargement  on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 


DIRECT  POSITIVES  ON  BROMIDE  PAPER 

For  rapidly  copying  documents,  articles  in  jour- 
nals, line  drawings,  etc.  .a  direct  photograph  on  bro- 
mide paper  is  very  satisfactory  if  the  photograph  is 
made  through  a  prism  to  avoid  reversal.  A  well- 
known  example  is  the  use  of  the  Photostat  machine, 
in  which  the  operations  of  development  and  fixing 
are  perfomied  automatically  after  expiosure  in  the 
camera,  the  paper  being  cut  off  from  a  roll,  so  that  a 
great  number  of  photographs  can  be  taken  in  success- 
sion.  This  method,  of  course,  produces  a  nega- 
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Louis  A.  IDtar 

tive.  and  for  much  work  a  negscive  has  no  disad- 
vantages. On  most  occasions,  however,  a  direct 
positive  is  desirable,  and  such  positives  can  be 
obtained  on  the  bromide  papera  used  for  copying 
work,  by  two  different  processes. 

The  first  method  is  the  well-known  one  whereby 
the  devebped.  but  unfixed,  print  is  bleached  out  in  on 
acid  permanganate  bath,  and  the  residual  image  of 
silver  bromide  exposed  to  light.  This,  on  develop- 
ment, gives  a  positive  black-and-white  imaoe.  Good 
results  are  obtained  by  observing  the  following: 

The  exposure  must  besufficient.so  that  develop- 
ment is  complete  in  about  two  minutes,  using  the 
developer  recommended  for  the  particular  paper 
used.  After  washing  the  print  for  five  minutes  it 
must  be  bleached  by  iMthing  for  one  minute  in  the 
folbwing  bleach  bath: 

Potassium  permanganate 30  gr. 

Sulphuric  acid  (strong) 1  Jo  min. 

Water 31   oz. 

Rinse  and  immerse  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
bisulphite  CO  remove  the  brown  stain,  working  in  fiiU 
daylight,  and  rinse  and  develop  in  the  developer  first 
used;  then  fix  and  wash  in  the  usual  way. 

Any  brown  stain  that  remains  in  the  print  can  be 
removed  by  bathing  in  a  weak  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide,  being  careful  to  take  the  print  out  the  mo- 
ment the  stain  disappears,  or  the  silver  image  itself 
may  be  attacked. 

A  second  method,  worked  out  in  the  research 
laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  calls 
for  developing  in  the  usual  manner,  converting  the 
unexposed  silver  bromide  into  silver  sulphide  and 
then  removing  the  residual  silver  image,  leavir^g  a 
isitive  image  of  silver  sulphide. 


The  exposure  may  be  made  in  an  ordinary  plate 
holder,  keeping  the  paper  fiat  with  a  sheet  of  clear 
glass,  and  must  be  adjusted  so  that  development 
is  complete  in  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  following 
developer  at  70  degrees  F, : 

Elon 8  gr. 

Hydrochirton  1 50  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite jot.  100  g^ 

Sodium  carbonau joz.  loogi 

Potassium  bromide    jo  gi 

Water 3J03 

Thisdeveloper  will  keep  well. 
It  isevident.  in  view  ofthe  fact  that  thiscfeveloped 
silver  image  is  subsequently  renwved,  leaving  a  clear 
white  background,  that  all  the  exposed  silver  bro- 
mide must  be  reduced  to  silver  during  development, 
or  the  highlights  of  the  final  positive  will  be  stained 
or  fogged.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  print  is  over- 
exposed in  the  first  place,  ^reading  may  take  place 
and  fine  lines  will  be  lost. 

After  develo[xnent  a  rinse  only  is  rieeded  before  the 
print  is  put  into  the  darkening  bath,  where  it  re- 
mains for  two  minutes  at  70°  F. ,  when  the  unexposed 
silver  bromide  is  converted  into  sulphide.  The  bath 
is  made  up  of: 

Sodium  sulphide  (crystal) 1  oz.  3]o  gr. 

Water ji   01. 

It  will  be  safer  to  bring  this  solution  to  the  boiling- 
point  and  allow  to  cool  before  using,  in  order  to  pre- 
cipitate the  iron  present.  The  final  color  of  the 
print,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  contrast,  will  depend  on 
the  strength  of  this  bath,  which  may  be  used  almost 
indefinitely.  A  weaker  solution  will  give  yelbwjsh- 
green  tones,  but  if  the  above  strength  of  the  solution 
is  maintained,  almost  black  tines  are  obtained. 
Rubber  fingertips  should  be  worn,  as  the  solution 
may  affect  the  nnger  nails. 

The  print,  after  a  few  secorids'  washing,  should 
be  placed  in  the  following  bleach  bath  until  the 
highlights  are  perfectly  clear,  which  will  occur  in 
about  three  or  four  minutes: 

Potassium  ferricyanide 11  oz. 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide uoz. 

Water  to 31  02. 

The  temperature  of  the  bleaching  bath  is  impor- 
tant. It  may  run  from  65° to  75°  F..but  itshoula  not 
go  beyond  this,  or  the  silver  image  ntay  be  attacked 
and  the  beth  is  liable  to  decompose.  The  bath 
ripenswithage.andworksbest whc^it  hasturneda 
greenish  color.  Ammonium  sulf^iocyanide  may  be 
replaced  by  the  potassium  salt  without  changing 
the  acti(^. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  ammonium  sulphocyanide 
dissolves  silver  bromide,  the  print  is  automatically 
fixed  during  bleaching.  After  bleaching,  the  print 
should  be  well  washed  for  five  or  ten  minutes  and 
dried  as  usual. 

The  finished  print  will  have  a  slightly  yellowish 
cast  in  the  highlights,  which  can  t»ily  oe  removed  by 
ci»itinued  use  ofthe  ferricyanide  bath,  which  is  not 
desirable.  Local  yellow  stains  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  silver  bromide  along  with  the  silver 
image  previous  to  sulphiding.  It  is  important. 
therefore,  to  prevent  this  by  correct  exposure  and  full 
development.  At  all  stages  of  the  process  the  print 
must  be  agitated  to  prevent  stains  caused  by  uneven 
action  of  the  baths. 

In  actual  practice  the  process  takes  very  much 
less  time  than  is  taken  to  describe  it.  Not  more 
than  twenty  minutes  are  needed  to  carry  it  through, 
including  the  developing,  sulphiding.  bleaching  and 
washing.  —  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
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Natural,  unposed.  unarraneed  snapshots  like  this 
oneoften  are  ofgreatervalucUian  the  most  expensive 
product  of  a  professional  studio.  When,  in  addicion 
to  naturalness,  there  are  artistic  qualities  such  as 
interesting  composition  and  good  tones,  the  value  Is 
greatly  enhanced.  Mr.  Dyar's  children's  portraits 
always  are  interesting  and  this  one  is  no  exception. 
We  think  that  about  half  of  the  black  strip  on  the 
left  hand  side  might  be  trimmed  off;  there  is  rather 
too  much  of  it,  MadewithaRexo  J  J<X4X  camera, 
fitted  with  a  Dagor  Anastigmat  lens  of  6.8  inches' 
focal  length,  used  at  U.  S.  4.  good  light  at  3  P.  M.  in 
Isnuary.  exposure  i^  second,  Easttnan  N.  C.  Film. 
devekjped  with  Rodinal.  printed  on  Royal  Velox 
from  an  enlarged  negative. 


BROMIDE  IN  THE  DEVEUDPER 


In  summer,  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
little  bromide  in  the  developer,  but  it  is  always  a 
good  plan  to  use  it  es  little  as  possible  or  to  do  with- 
out it  altogether.  Test  its  action  wich  the  plates 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  using  and  try  to  regulate 
the  exposures  so  that  you  can  dispense  with  the 
necessity  for  using  bromide  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
ctog  up  the  shadows.  When  a  plate  is  overexposed, 
remove  it  quickly  from  the  developer,  rinse  it  arKJ 
put  it  into  a  developer  containing  bromide.  This 
should  be  done  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  place  will  be  developed  before  the 
bromide  can  have  any  effect  on  it. 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY 

in  making  still  life  pictures  where  the  arrangement. 
lighting  ana  everything  arc  urxler  the  control  of  the 
photographer,  there  is  very  little  excuse  for  technical 
shortcominas.  The  picture  should  be  properly 
focused  and  the  exposure  should  be  approximately 
correct.      Mr.  Jochamowitz   has   selected   unusual 


Simon  Jochamowitz 

and  interesting  playthings  for  the  "'toyland  "  study 
arui  has  arranged  them  with  considerable  pictorial 
ir\sight.  but  such  things  as  these  should  be  focused 
clearly,  and  if  ananastigmat  lens  Is  used  the  picture 
should  exhibit  the  crisp,  sparkling  definition  that  is 
possible  with  such  a  lens.  If  softness  of  outline  is 
desired,  it  is  better  to  get  it  by  the  use  of  a  suitable 
lens  than  by  throwing  the  image  out  of  focus.  It 
might  have  been  better  in  this  case  to  have  stopped 
down  a  little  and  increased  the  exposure  accordingly. 
MadeinPeru.  South  America,  with  a  jK  a  4KGra- 
flex,  Bauschand  Lomb  Tessar  lens  of  ;>f  inches 
focal  length,  used  at /^(.  J.  bright  light  at  1  P.  M.  in 
January,  indoors,  exposure  i-jth  second.  Seed  Jo 
Gilt  Edge  plate  developed  with  pyro.  enlarged  on 
P.  M.  C.  Bromide. 


background  made  as  smooth  as  thcugh  it  had  been 
painted  on  your  frame  or  stretcher. 

New  backgrounds  are  often  wrinkled  by  the 
ignorantwhile  they  are  beina  mounted  on  the  frame, 
by  the  fingers  touching  the  back  or  the  front  of  the 
background  when  it  is  being  unrolled.  Avoid 
touching  the  ground  and  never  squeeze  or  cru^  it 
withyour  fingers;  letit  rest  gently  on  the  open  palms 
of  your  hands  while  your  assistant  tacks  the  top  to 
theframe.firstoneend.  then  the  other  end,  and  then 
working  from  the  center  to  both  ends  of  the  top  at  the 
same  time.  This  should  be  done  with  the  frame 
standing  upright.  Never  lay  the  frame  on  the  floor 
tx)  stretch  a  background  as  you  will  probably  ruin  it. 

After  the  top  is  tacked  begin  on  the  sides  at  the 
bottom  and  work  upward.  Do  not  drive  any  of  the 
tacks  all  the  way  in.  you  may  have  to  remove  them 
to  smooth  out  any  sagging  or  wrirjdes.  Then  if  the 
background  has  no  extension  tack  the  bottom.  All 
tacks  should  be  about  six  inches  apart. 

Wherever  any  sagging  or  wrinkles  appear,  remove 
the  tacks  one  at  a  time,  stretch  the  ground  gently 
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the  atomizer  may  be  substituted  for  the  steam 
process  if  you  care  to  take  the  time  necessar>'  to  ac- 
complish the  result. 

Before  tr>'ing  this  process  on  an  old  ground  be 
sure  to  dust  it  thoroughly  or  it  will  stain.  Bmsh 
it  vigorously  with  a  soft  feather  duster  until  every 
particle  of  dust  is  removed. 

To  save  a  background  that  has  been  water-stained, 
if  you  discover  it  before  it  has  begun  to  dry.  lay  the 
ground  down  on  the  floor  and  flood  it  with  clean 
water.  Do  it  quickly  and  all  over,  but  do  not  at- 
tempt to  use  a  brush  or  cloth  to  coverparts  you  failed 
to  get  wet  —  pour  water  on  them.  Then  stand  it  up 
and  allow  it  to  dry.  All  sides  must  be  tacked  as  in 
method  tor  removing  wrinkles.  This  will  often  save 
a  ground  that  otherwise  would  be  hopelessly  stained. 
Remember  though  that  nothing  will  remedy  the 
stains  once  they  are  dry  at  their  edges.  Paint  will 
r>ot  even  cover  them.  I  have,  in  experiment,  re- 
moved all  the  paint  and  repainted  stains  twenty 
tirnes  by  actual  count,  and  the  stain  came  up  as 
strong  through  the  last  coat  of  paint  as  it  was  before 
I  touched  the  grourKl. 
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and  replace  the  tack,  working  toward  the  nearest 
comer.  Do  this  until  your  ground  is  as  smooth  as  if 
painted  on  your  frame.  If,  however,  this  is  not  ac- 
complished by  the  above,  place  the  background  on 
two  or  three  chairs  face  down  and  place  a  pail  of 
boiling  water  underneath  (keep  the  water  steaming) 


paint  will  have  become  softened  enough  to  allow 
you  to  do  a  good  job  this  time.  Then  drive  the 
tacks  all  home. 

If  your  ground  has  an  extension,  lay  a  strip  of 
board  along  the  bottom  edge  and  nail  through  it  to 
the  frame  to  hold  the  ground  until  it  is  thoroughly 
dry.  which  will  take:  wenty-four  hours,  when  the 
stripcanbe  removed.  Thenail  holes  will  not  show 
in  the  photo.  Have  the  nails  six  inches  apart  — 
as  you  did  the  tacks,  or  the  ground  will  shrink  un- 

If  you  use  a  background  carrier  for  your  grounds, 
you  will  have  to  mount  them  on  frames  first  and 
proceed  as  above.  Allow  them  to  dry  thoroughly, 
when  they  may  be  removed  and  remounted  on  the 
carrier  rollers.  The  wrinkles  will  again  shortly  re- 
appear.    Can't  fix  them. 

To  remove  small  indentations,  spray  the  back- 
ground gently  with  an  atomizer  c<Mitaining  water 
*ch  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  tocool.     In  fact. 


WATKINS  GLEN 

The  natural  scenery  in  the  famous  WatkinsGlen  in 
New  York  State  has  long  been  an  object  of  curiosity 

and  interest  to  innumerable  visitors  and  it  is  natural 
that  many  of  them  today  who  carry  cameras  with 
them  on  their  sight-seeing  trips  feel  irKlined  to  pho- 
tograph the  curious  and  diversified  rock  formations, 
the  beautiful  cokiring,  the  numerous  graccftil  water- 
falls, and  the  other  natural  features  which  seem  so 
beautiful.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  beauties  of 
color,  especially,  are  not  easily  translatable  into 
satisfactory  negatives,  for  the  rocks  are  dark,  the 
gorges  deep,  and  the  light  poor.  The  consequertce  is 
that  the  average  visitor  is  much  disappointed  with 
his  exposures,  getting  from  his  finisher,  as  a  rule, 
only  a  bunch  of  very  dark  prints  with  an  over- 
accented  highlight  here  and  there  where  the  sun  has 
fallen  on  the  rocks  or  where  the  light  of  the  sky  shines 
through.  The  picture  we  reproduce  above  shows 
that  the  maker  has  been  able  to  overcome  many  of 
these  difficulties,  for  his  exposure  has  been  ad- 
mirable and  the  print  shows  SjU  detail  everywhere, 
except  in  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  ravine  where 
we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  a  few  patches  of 
deep  shadow. 

The  composition  of  an  attractive  picture  in  this 
ravir>e  is  rather  difficult,  for  the  predominant  lines 
are  horizontaland  i  t  isdifiicult  to  make  a  harmonious 
composition  from  these  broken  and  irregularly  ar- 
ranged strata.  The  present  picture,  however, 
shows  lines  which  lead  very  nicely  from  the  fore- 
ground over  the  waterfall,  up  the  staircase,  to  a 
natural  exit  in  the  distant  patch  of  sky. 

This  was  made  with  an  Ansco  equipped  with  an 
llex/:7,i  lens  of  6><  inches  focus  and  an  Ilex  Acme 
shutter.  The  exposure  at  q.45  A  M.  in  July  was 
i-i;  second  at  f:j.%,  the  make  of  film  not  being 
mentioned. 


SKY  FILTERS 


A  sky  filter  is  very  useful  to  the  man  who  is  not 
in  a  position  to  make  an  orthochromatic  exposure. 
These  filters  grade  down  from  a  deep  orange  at  the 
top  to  perfect  transparency  at  the  bottom.     The 
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sky  and  clouds  are  much  more  actinic  than  the  fore- 
ground, and  they  would  be  grossly  overexposed  if 
given  an  exposure  long  enough  to  give  good  shadow 
detail  in  a  heavy  foreground.  The  graded  filter 
often  will  equalize  the  exposure  and  give  a  very 
excellent  negative.  It  cannot  be  usea  if  any  im- 
portant foreground  object,  a  tree  for  example,  pro- 
jects into  the  sky.  otherwise  part  of  the  tree  or 
whatever  it  is  would  be  badly  underexposued.  buttm 
en  open  landscape  where  the  upper  part  of  the  pic- 
ture is  nothing  but  the  unobstructed  sky  a  filter  of 
this  description  often  is  of  great  assistance  in  equaliz- 
ing the  exposure. 


AFTER  THE  HARVEST 

It  seems  hard  to  understand  how  it  was  possible 
for  photographers  to  put  up  with  the  faulty  tone  ren- 
dering of  the  old  color-blind  emulsion  for  so  long  after 
a  remedy  for  this  had  been  discovered.  The  use  of 
orthochromatic  plates  and  color  filters  for  landscape 
pictures  was  thought  to  be  quite  unnecessary  by 
many  of  the  old  workers,  because  a  clear,  white- 
paper  sky  had  become  so  familiar  that  it  was  re- 
garded by  many  as  being  correct.  The  moods  of 
naturedepend  very  much  for  their  representation  on 
suitable  rendering  of  sky  tones;  a  perfectly  blank. 
white  sky  docs  not  suggest  sunlight  as  convincingly 
as  a  sky  in  which  wc  see  white  cumulus  clouds  dis- 


vithout  being  white,  and  a  serious  landscape  worker 
at  the  present  time  would  seldom  attempt  to  make 
exposures  except  through  a  ray-filter. 

It  is  the  sky  that  makes  Mr.  Crawford's  picture, 
"After  the  Harvest."  so  attractive.  The  tones 
throughout  are  so  well  rertdered  that  they  strongly 
suggest  the  actual  colors  of  nature.  The  composi- 
tion is  simple  but  very  pleasing,  and  the  picture, 
though  unambitious,  is  entirety  successful.  Made 
withaConley  camera.  4  X  j.R.  R.  lens  of  6^  inches' 


A.  W.  Crawford 

focal  length,  used  at /;r  I.  good  light  at  1 1  A.  M.  in 
October,  three-times  filter,  exposure  one-fifth secortd. 
Hammer  Ortho  plate,  devetoped  with  metol- 
hydrochinon.  print  on  Normal  Cyko. 


Making  Sittings  of  Children.  Use  plenty  of  light: 
do  not  be  afraid  of  using  too  much,  for  the  more 
you  use  the  better  the  negatives  will  be.  Bear  in 
mind  that  more  light  means  greater  softness  arid 
roundness.  The  light  should  fall  from  the  front. 
both  side  and  top.  Children's  faces  do  not  show  any 
character,  so  that  the  light  may  be  as  strwig  as 
wanted  without  destroying  the  likeness.  Another 
great  advantage  in  using  a  Targe  source  of  light  is.  of 
course,  to  be  had  in  making  the  sittings  quickly.  I 
make  all  children's  pictures  in  snapshot  work.  "TTiis 
may  seem  bad  policy  to  the  one  who  believes  in  the 
longexposures,  but,  as  stated  above,  I  have  not  found 
that  it  destroys  any  of  the  character,  and  inasmuchas 
I  get  a  fully  timed  negative  by  using  a  large  source  of 
light,  the  negatives  show  plenty  of  strength.  Also,  I 
use.asa  rule,  light  grounds  for  children's  pictures.  I 
have  always  associated  the  lives  of  the  little  ones  with 
light  and  sunshine.  Make  their  pictures  show  it. 
A  child  is  all  out  of  place  when  shown  in  a  picture  as 
though  he  were  sitting  in  a  dark  room.  Children 
do  not  like  night  or  dark  rooms,  but  they  do  like 
sunshine  and  plenty  of  it.  It  is  their  nature,  and 
why  not  show  them  that  way  ? 

Old  People-  Of  all  the  subjects  that  come  to  the 
studio,  1  would  rather  photograph  the  old  folks  than 
any.  Every  face  means  something,  and  every  line 
in  the  face  means  some  trial  overcome,  some  story 
that  we  all  could  profit  by  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  we  all  have  to  Icam  by  actual  experience.  For 
such  subjects  I  use  the  light  from  a  lower  source, 
working  it  more  from  the  side  and  rather  farther  to 
the  rear  of  the  subject  than  usual.  Do  not  try  to 
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fill  every  line  and  wrinkle  with  light,  thinking  it  will 
better  the  picture.  It  makes  it  weak  in  character. 
A  better  plan  is  to  use  the  lens  open  —  that  is, 
without  a  diaphragm  —  and  focus  well  up  on  the  end 
of  the  nose,  so  that  the  face  may  be  in  a  soft,  delicate 
diffusion.  Far  be  it  from  my  intention  to  recom- 
mend the  fuzry^,  woolly  type  stuflF  that  is  often  seen, 
but  a  soft,  difhised  focus  gives  to  the  old  face  the 
softness  of  age  without  ckstroying  character  and 
without  exaggerating  the  lines,  as  is  often  done,  both 
intentionally  and  unintentionally.  Some  operators 
seem  to  think  character  expresses  more  than 
delicate  handling  of  die  lines. 

White  Draperies.  Pose  the  subject  close  up  to  the 
light  and  use  a  very  small  opening;  in  fact,  some  of 
the  very  best  things  I  ever  made  were  by  an  opening 
no  larger  than  a  window.  This  allows  the  opserator  to 
concentrate  the  li^t  directly  on  the  face  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  the  drapery  is  thrown  down  in  a  lower 
tone  by  reason  of  the  light  being  too  small  to  spread 
all  over  the  entire  figure  in  even  strength.  Also,  the 
figure  should  be  tumed  a  trifle  from  the  light  if 
perfect  detail  is  to  be  secured.  By  having  the  figure 
tumed  from  the  li^t  it  throws  the  front  of  the  figure 
in  shadow,  and  the  shadow,  of  course,  holds  back  the 
details  and  thus  prevents  the  drapery  from  develop- 
ing ahead  of  the  face  to  such  an  extent  that  the  de- 
tail would  be  lost  in  it. 

Dark  Draperies.  Use  light  falling  from  the 
front,  and  have  the  top  light  a  little  in  excess  of  the 
side  light  and  the  figure  facing  more  to  the  light. 
Better  detail  is  the  result  and  less  screening  is  needed. 
Be  sure  to  time  for  the  deepest  shadow  in  the  drapery 
if  it  is  to  show  the  detail.  One  cannot  get  the  detail 
i  f  the  exposure  has  been  too  short.  The  face  must  be 
toned  down  so  that  there  is  an  even  blending  of  the 
lights  into  the  shadows,  for  if  this  is  not  done  the 
lighting  will  be  harsh,  and  the  face  will  stand  out  like 
marble  while  the  drapery  will  look  more  like  a  char- 
coal drawing. 

HoUow  Eyes.  The  light  must  fall  from  the  front 
and  low  down.  This  means  that  the  operator  must 
use  his  light  low  enough  on  the  side  so  that  it  can  get 
into  the  eyes.  Bear  in  mind  that  light  does  not  bend 
out  of  its  course,  and  if  it  is  falling  from  above  the 
subject  it  cannot  bend  out  past  the  brow  and  thai 
turn  back  again  to  get  into  the  eyes.  The  operator 
must  so  arrange  his  curtains  that  the  light  is  directed 
into  the  eyes,  and  it  will  be  found  that  when  this 
is  done  it  will  be  from  a  lower  point  than  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  working  the  light.  The  little  catchlight 
that  should  appear  in  the  eyes  can  only  be  gotten  by 
the  use  of  a  light  that  is  low  enough  to  fall  across  the 
nose  just  at  its  root,  so  that  really  the  light  passes 
between  the  two  eyebrows,  over  the  top  of  the  one  on 
the  light  side  and  under  the  one  on  the  shadow 
side,  and  thence  into^the  shadow  eye.  and  the  catch- 
light  is  the  result. 

Long  Neck.  Tum  the  subject's  body  a  trifle  from 
the  li^t  and  the  face  back  to  the  light  smd  lower 
his  head.  By  so  doing  the  chin  comes  down  toward 
the  shoulder  nearer  to  the  camera  and  the  line 
of  the  neck  is  visibly  shortened.  At  the  same  time 
the  camera  should  be  raised  above  the  subject's 
nose,  so  that  it  really  looks  down  on  the  chin. 

Long  Nose.  Raise  the  subject's  head  and  lower 
the  camera,  so  that  it  comes  under  the  nose  and 
allows  the  nostrils  to  show  from  the  lens. 

Short  Nose.  Raise  the  camera  and  lower  the 
subject's  head,  so  that  the  nostrils  can  barely  be  seen. 

Long  Face.  Use  front  light  and  rather  diffused. 
*  '"^ke  a  three-quarter  view  of  his  face,  unless  he  has  a 
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hollow  cheek,  when  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the 
ear  to  just  fill  the  hollow  of  the  cheek  on  the  shadow 
side  of  the  face. 

Short  Neck  and  Round  Face.  Have  the  subject 
stand,  even  though  a  bust  negative  is  to  be  made. 
This  allows  the  shoulders  to  falllower  and  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  pulled  downward,  so  that  all  features 
and  members  are  elongated.  Make  almost  a  profile 
and  use  very  strong  ligjit  from  the  side  and  no  reflect- 
ed light  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face.  Remember 
that  contrast  gives  a  lengthening  effect  toa  round  face. 
One  reason  the  moon  is  said  to  Be  full  is  because  there 
is  no  shadow  on  it.  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  per- 
fectly round.  The  same  is  true  of  the  one  with  a 
short  neck  and  round  face. 

Bride  and  Groom.  The  bride  should  be  posed  on 
the  light  side  of  the  picture  —  that  is.  on  the  side 
next  the  light.  This  is  done  so  that  a  small  opaque 
screen  can  be  brought  close  up  to  her  and  screen 
down  the  drapery,  so  as  to  show  the  detail  in  the 
whites.  At  the  same  time,  the  groom  being  farther 
from  the  screen  than  the  bride,  the  light  falls  over 
the  top  of  it  on  his  black  clothes  and  thus  gets  the 
detail  in  the  blacks. 

Hands.  Be  careful  to  allow  just  a  trifle  of  the  cuff 
to  show  in  the  man's  picture,  for  it  makes  the  hands 
appear  smaller  than  anything  else  can  do.  Also,  as  a 
rule,  the  hands  should  be  posed  somewhat  to  the  side, 
so  as  to  appear  smaller,  and  should  not  be  placed 
directly  under  the  face  nor  in  line  with  the  face. 
They  should  be  screened  somewhat,  so  as  not  to  be 
lighter  than  the  face. 

Blondes.  Use  a  low  key  of  light,  so  as  to  get  all 
of  the  strength  possible.  As  a  rule,  the  blonde  ap- 
pears to  be  lacking  in  strength  in  the  picture  unless 
so  handled.  Some  shadow  effect  is  good,  but  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  making  a  contrast  lighting, 
thinking  it  is  a  very  low  key.  A  low-keyed  lighting 
should  have  just  as  much  softness  as  the  high  key. 
Soft,  delicate  detail  should  be  seen  all  through  the 
entire  lighting. 

Brunettes.  A  higher  key  of  light,  and  the  face 
so  toned  down  that  it  is  brought  in  closer  touch  with 
the  hair.  The  hair,  being  black,  will  lack  detail  if  the 
face  is  not  toned  down  so  that  the  exposure  can  be 
given  long  enough  to  get  the  details  in  the  hair. 

Glossy  Flesh.  Where  the  flesh  is  moist  it  makes 
the  hig^-li^ts  stand  up  too  strcwig,  and  the  result  is  a 
harsh  lighting.  If  a  powder  puff  is  passed  lightly 
over  them  with  just  a  suspicion  of  powder  on  it.  it 
will  kill  the  gloss  and  the  lighting  will  be  more  even 
and  show  better  detail  in  the  hi^liglits. 

Dry  Flesh.  Sometimes  the  flesh  is  so  dry  and  uni- 
form in  tone  that  the  results  shows  the  face  to  be 
flat,  with  no  half-tones.  If  the  operator  will  have 
handy  a  small  vial  of  oil.  which  has  been  scented  up 
with  lavender  water,  and  just  touch  his  finger  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  getting  the  smallest  bit  of  oil  on 
it.  and  then  touch  the  flesh  where  the  highlights 
should  appear,  he  will  get  much  better  roundness. 
Too  much  oil  will  give  a  harsh  effect.  The  lavender 
water  is  to  make  the  oil  have  a  better  scent. 

Staring  Eyes.  Light  the  subject  in  a  very  low 
key  of  li^t.  so  that  an  exposure  of  several  seconds  has 
to  be  given  and  then  have  the  subject  wink  the  e\^ 
several  times  while  the  exposure  is  being  made.  The 
winking  of  the  eyes  does  away  with  the  stare. 

Sleepy  Eyes.  Have  the  subject  lighted  in  a  low 
key  of  light,  so  that  several  seconds*  exposure  has  to 
be  given,  and  then  have  him  look  directly  at  the 
center  of  a  large  black  background  or  black  cloth. 
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The  eyes  will  expand  scmewhat  and  the  expression 
is  much  better  and  more  animated. 

Crooked  Nose.  Show  the  side  of  the  face  that  has 
the  hump  of  the  nose.  Do  not  photograph  into  the 
hollow  of  the  nose,  as  that  makes  it  ai^ear  worse. 
Use  broad  lighting,  falling  from  the  top  and  front, 
making  the  shadows  fall  more  downward. 

Mouth  That  is  Lower  at  One  Corner  Than  the  Other. 
Pose  Che  subject  so  chat  the  head  may  be  tilted  to- 
ward the  side  that  is  higher.  This  lowers  the  comer 
that  is  higher  and  raises  the  lower  comer,  and  the 
mouth  is  made  to  appear  straight.  By  "tilting"  the 
head  I  do  not  mean  to  (urn  the  head,  as  that  is  quite 
different.  I  mean  to  tilt  the  top  of  the  head  to  one 
shoulder  or  the  other,  whichever  is  needed. 

High  Cheek  Bones.  Use  front  light,  from  top  and 
side,  and  make  a  frcsit  view  of  the  face.  The  light 
should  be  soft  and  the  shadows  full  of  detail.  — 
Felix  Raymer,  In  Trade  News. 


Chrome  alum  fixing  baths  have  advantages  that 
are  rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with  very  rapid 
plates  or  cobr  sensitive  plates.    One  of  these  ad- 


vantages Is  that  the  solution  is  green  in  color  and  is 
almost  opaque  in  thick  layers.  This  permits  of  the 
darkroom  light  being  turned  up  as  soon  as  the  plates 
are  under  the  surface  of  the  fixing  bath.  With  this 
bath,  as  with  others,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  that 
it  should  be  used.  When  a  hypo  bath  has  fixed  a 
lot  of  plates,  it  becomes  loaded  with  silver  and. 
while  it  may  still  render  the  film  trartsparent.  dc 
does  not  always  follow  that  the  silver  compounds 
in  the  film  will  wash  out  readily. 


THOUGHTS  OF  THANKSGIVING 

This  is  surely  a  fine  specimen  of  the  noUe  bird 
and  is  an  excellent  photograph  except  that  the  print 
is  just  a  trifle  fiat  and  lacking  in  contrast.  Possibly 
a  harder  erade  of  pnper  would  yiekl  a  snappier  print. 
The  biro  is  well  placed  in  the  picture  space  and 
the  simple  background  helps  very  much  in  making 
the  picture  successful.  Made  with  an  lea  camera, 
6}i  X  q  cm  Hekla  lens  of  ■tyi  inches'  focal  length, 
used  at  /:6.8  bright  light  at  j  P,  M.  in  November, 
exposure  one- twenty-fifth  second.  Hammer  Ortho 
Extra  Fast  Plate,  Thermo  pyro  developer,  enlarged 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REVIEW 

E.  J.  Wall.  F.  C.  S..  F.  R.  P.  S. 

A  Simple  Photometer  —  H.  Naumann  describes 
the  following  very  simple  photometer  for  measur- 
ing densities  or  matching  filters,  which  can  obviously 
be  made  of  wood  at  very  low  cost.  The  only  expen- 
sive item  is  the  neutral  wedge.  As  the  drawing  is 
practically  to  scale  anyorfe  can  measure  up  and  obtain 
the  necessary  dimensions.  The  important  point  is 
that  the  distance  EM^U  must  be  equal  to  EM*L*, 
and  this  should  be  the  distance  of  distinct  vision, 
namely  lo  inches.  Af*  and  .Af*  are  mirrors,  the 
former  being  at  an  artgl^  of  45°  to  the  line  M^E, 
whilst  A/*  is  approximately  at  50**  degrees.  The 
exact  angle  of  this  latter  can  be  easily  found  by 
trial  and  error,  as  it  should  reflect  the  aperture  L* 
side  by  side  with  and  contiguous  to  L^  The  neutral 
wedge  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  little  table  over  the 
aperture  L^,  and  should  slide  easily  under  the  arms 


p 


3l£ 


MlS^. 


'^-^^^n. 

" 


CC.  The  top  of  this  table  is  shown  in  D,  with  the 
aperture  L*  and  the  two  lines  F  F,  exactly  cutting 
tne  center  of  the  aperture.  These  lines  enable  one 
to  read  accurately  the  density  marked  on  the  edge 
of  the  wedge.  The  negative  to  be  read  is  placed  on 
the  larger  table  G,  which  should  be  preferably  provi- 
dfti  with  a  pair  of  weak  springs  to  hold  the  negative 
in  place  (Zeits.  wiss.  Phot.,  iqii,  21.  113).  There 
are  doubtless  many  who  would  like  to  do  a  little 
sensitometry  but  are  deterred  by  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus,  and  this  little  photometer  should  be  of 
considerable  assistance.  There  are  one  or  two  im- 
provements or  suggestions  that  occur  to  one.  It 
would  probably  be  more  convenient  to  place  M^  on 
the  same  line  as  M^  and  parallel  to  it.  that  is  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  and  remove  the  silver  from  a 
small  patch  in  the  center  which  would  enable  one 
to  see  A/i  through  the  same.  One  would  thus  have 
perfectly  contiguous  fields.  TTie  shape  of  the  patch 
to  be  removed  is  immaterial;  it  can  be  either  circular 
or  rectangular,  but  it  should  not  be  too  large, 
otherwise  one  would  see  the  whole  of  the  other 
mirror  or  beyond  it.  The  apertures  DL^  need  be 
only  about  3  mm  broad  and  6  mm  long.  It  would 
be  far  preferable,  and  much  more  accurate  readings 
could  be  obtained,  if  both  the  apertures  in  the  tables 
had  pieces  of  opal  glass,  matt  on  one  side,  fitting 
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over  the  wedge  and  the  negative,  and  the  latter  must 
have  its  gelatine  film  in  contact  with  the  polished 
face  of  the  opal.  The  opal  glasses  could  be  arranged 
so  as  to  be  carried  by  smAlT  spring  frames,  so  as  not 
to  shift  when  the  wedge  or  negative  were  moved. 
This  would  obviate  the  scatter  of  the  light  by  the 
silver  of  the  negative,  which  always  causes  errors  in 
photometric  readings.  Better  results  .would  also  be 
obtained  if  the  mirrors  were  silvered  on  their  sur- 
faces, although  this  is  not  absolutely  essential. ,  The 
neutral  wedges,  properly  calibrated,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Kodak  Research  Laboratory,  and  one 
with  a  rather  high  constant  should  be  obtained. 
The  center  "wedge  constant"  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
density  per  centimeter.  Naumann  used  one  with  a 
constant  of  0.58.  but  one  with  a  range  frc»Ti  zero  to 
4.0  would  be  ample,  for  one  never  wants  to  or  can 
read  above  a  density  of  about  3.5.  Naumann  sug- 
gests as  a  recommendation  for  this  instrument  that 
it  can  be  used  with  one  li^t  source,  but  personally  I 
should  prefer  to  use  two  ground  glass  Mazda  lamps 
in  series,  as  this  would  enable  one  to  obtain  equal- 
ization of  the  two  photometer  fields  before  starting 
to  read,  by  slightly  shifting  the  distance  of  one  or 
other  of  the  lamps,  and  this  is  essential  for  accurate 
work.  The  neutral  wedges  can  be  obtained  in 
various  sizes,  ranging  from  10  to  20  cm  in  length. 
The  longer  the  wedge  the  easier  it  becomes  to  esti- 
mate the  density  at  any  point.  Naturally  the  den- 
sities of  the  wedge  should  be  written  on  one  edge, 
so  as  to  make  it  easy  to  read  that  which  is  opposite 
the  lines  F  F.  The  eyehole  E  should  not  be  large ; 
a  2  mm  circular  aperture  is  quite  large  enough :  with 
a  larger  hole  there  is  a  chance  of  not  getting  the  eye 
central  and  then  there  is  a  chance  of  false  readings. 

Washing  Prints  and  Negatives  —  Like  every- 
thing else,  water  is  taxed  pretty  heavily  in  Germany 
at  the  present  time,  and  **H**  calls  attention  to  the 
economy   that   may   be   effected   in   washing.     If 
running  water  be  used  with  a  consumption  of  450 
liters  per  hour  (118  gallons)  there  is  still  considerable 
hypo  left  in  the  prints  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  even 
with  two  hours  washing,  although  hypo  could  not  be 
detected  in  the  wash  water,  there  were  still  measur- 
able quantities  in  the  paper  fibers.     If  washing  is 
effected  in  dishes,  there  are  two  methods  that  may 
be  adopted,  one  in  which  the  water  is  frequently 
emptied  away  and  the  dish  filled  up,  and  the  other 
in  which  the  prints  are  squeegeed  between  filter 
papers  or  blotting  boards  at  each  change.     Allowing 
100  ccm.  to  every  234  qcm   (3^  ozs  to  j6y^  sq.  ins.) 
and  changing  the  water  every  five  minutes,  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  quantities  of  hypo  in  the 
prints  by  the  two  methods:      ^ 

Water  change  Not  squeegeed       Squeegeed 


I 

o.55»g 

0.440 

2 

o.04q 

0.022 

3 

0.007 

0.004 

4 

0.002 

O.OOIQ 

5 
6 

O.OOI 

0.0006 

0.0007 
0.0006 

7  0.0003  0.0003 

8  0.00016  0.00016 
From  this  it  is  obvious  that  with  seven  changes  of 

water  the  hypo  residue  is  the  same  and  the  total 
consumption  of  water  is  700  ccm  (approx.  24  oz.). 
It  is  assumed  that  the  prints  are  kept  in  motion  all 
the  time  and  not  allowed  to  stick  to  one  another. 
With  plates  of  the  same  area,  and  allowing  500  ccm 
(i7>^  oz.)  per  change,  five  changes  will  be  enough  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  hypo  to  0.0005  g.  which  is 


harmless,  entailing  a  total  consumption  of  2,500 
(8M  gallons)  (Phot.  Chron..  iqii.  M,  71).  Al- 
though not  credited  to  them  {and  the  Editor  says  he 
pays  for  all  these  contributions),  this  investlsation 
was  carried  out  by  Lumi^  &  Seyewetr  (SuH.  Soc. 
frans.  Phot.,  :qoi.  43.  lyq). 

Rapid  Washing  of  Plates  and  PBEapuATEs. — 
L.  Luml^  suggests  the  fbllowinB  distinctly  novel 
and  effective  method  of  washino;  plates  and  precipi- 
tates by  capillary  attraction,  diffusion  and  displace- 
ment, which  should  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
those  who  have  to  pay  water  bills.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  woven  cloth  acts  as  a  syphon  tf 
hung  over  the  edge  of  a  basin,  due  to  the  capillary 
attraction  in  the  Interstices  of  the  fibers.  The 
nature  of  the  fibers,  the  closeness  of  the  weave  and 
the  viscosity  and  surface  tension  of  the  liquid 
naturally  play  an  important  part  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  (low-  but  with  both  paper  and  cloth  it  is  prac- 
tically constant  for  a  oiven  height  oF  fall,  which  with 
cloth  is  about  18  cm.  Lumi^re  suggests  a  metal  dish 
made  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  A  is  the  dish 
turned  up  at  or>e  end  to  form  a  cover  B.  practically  a 
little  reservoir.  At  the  A  end  is  also  a  reservoir 
fbrrned  by  the  curved  piece  C.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  is  placed  a  sheet  of  glass  D.  over  which  Is 
placed  the  cloth  E,  which  must  be  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  two  reservoirs,  and  G  is  a 
waste  pipe. 

The  A  reservoir  is  filled  with  water  and  a  thin 
layer  of  water  placed  in  the  dish  over  the  glass  and 
clothsoas  to  avoid  air  bubbles.  Then  the  plate  to  be 
washed,  F,  is  placed  film  down  on  the  cloth  and  the 
dish  raised  to  an  almost  vertical  direction  as  in  Fig.  1. 
In  this  way  the  water  siphons  down  the  cloth  and  a 
qx  I  a  cm  plate  (3>{x4Kin-)w«s  thoroughly  washed 


in  {mm  ii.to  1 J  minutes  with  a  total  consumption 
of  water  of  3occm  (practically  1  oz.).  Forwashing 
precipitates  a  slightly  different  arrangement  Is  to  be 
adc^ted.  Pig.  3,  A  is  a  sheet  of  glass,  which  Is 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  wet  cloth  B,  long  enough  to 
hang  down  at  one  end.  On  the  cloth  is  pla^  a 
little  cell  or  frame  of  glass,  hard  rubber  or  porcelain, 
of  from  T  to  10  mm  thickness.  Fig,  4.  The  precipi- 
tate is  packed  into  this  frame  and  over  the  top  is 
laid  another  piece  of  cloth  D.  one  end  of  which  dips 
Into  the  dish  E.  while  the  other  end  stops  short  at 
the  edge  of  the  little  frame.  A  sheet  of  glass,  ground 
on  the  lower  face,  is  placed  on  top  of  this  piece  of 
cloth.  The  inverted  or  Mariotte's  bottle  is  placed 
about  T  cm  above  the  edge  of  the  dish  E  and  It 
should  be  1  to  3  cm  above  the  top  of  the  small  frame. 
The  precipitate  is  thus  enclosed  in  a  cell  from  which 
the  water  is  constantly  withdrawn  by  the  cloth  B, 
fresh  being  supplied  by  the  cloth  D,  A  precipitate 
will  be  practically  sufficiently  washed  when  about 
twice  the  volume  of  the  cell  in  water  is  collected  in 
the  outflow  dish.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ronove  the 
giass  F  and  the  cbth  D  and  to  leave  the  cell  for  a 
short  time,  and  the  precipitate  can  be  collected  as  a 
paste.  With  a  cell  5  x  ;  cm  and  1  cm  in  depth,  thus 
containing  >5  ccm  of  precipitate,  the  latter  was 
completely  washed  in  iX  hours  with  a  total  con- 
sumption of  water  of  Jo  ccm.  This  last  device  is 
also  applicable  to  the  extraction  of  a  soluble  sub- 
stance, from  an  insoluble  admixture,  with  a  sultaUe 
solvent  (Ret.  Franf.  Phot.,  iqiz.  3.  loq). 

Hyperscnsitizinc  AuTocHRcwe  and  Other 
Plates.  —  A  sealed  envelope  deposited  with  the 
Soci6t6  Francaisc  de  Photographie  in  11)13.  ^^^  t^ 
cently  opened  and  the  contents  made  public.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  new  process  is  that  In  the 
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majority  of  orthochromatizing  baths  the  addition  of 
ammonia  is  necessary  and  that  the  action  of  this  is 
to  dissolve  a  very  minute  Quantity  of  tlic  silver 
halide.  which  combines  with  the  dye.  Based  on  this 
a  method  was  evolved  in  which  a  small  quantity  of 
silver  chloride  was  added  to  the  hypersensitizing  bath 
for  autochrome  plates,  and  the  irKrease  in  sensitive- 
ness thus  obtained  is  about  30  times.  Two  stock 
solutions  are  prepared: 

A 

Pinaverdol  solution.  .324  ccm      5  oz.    88min. 

Pinachrom  solution  . .  162  ccm     z  oz.  284  min. 

Pinacyanol  solution. .  ,76  ccm      i  oz.  104  min. 

Alcohol  go**  to 1000  ccm    16  oz. 

The  dye  solutions  are  all  i  :2ooo  in  alcohol  00°. 

B 

Silver  chloride 2  g      1$  36  gr. 

Ammonia  22*  Be 8  ccm     61.5  min. 

Water  to 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

For  use  mix: 

Alcohol  go** 200  ccm      3  1/5  oz. 

Solution  A   100  ccm       i  3/5  oz. 

Solutions   100  ccm      i  3/5  oz. 

Water  to 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

The  plates  should  be  bathed  for  3  minutes,  then 
whirled  to  remove  adherent  solution  and  rapidly 
dried  with  a  current  of  air.  Unfortunately  the  plates 
will  not  keep  longer  than  24  to  32  hours,  and  then  fog 
supervenes.  This  process  is  also  applicable  to  or- 
dinary plates.  L.  Gimpel  has  obtained  on  auto- 
chrome plates  thus  sensitized,  fully  exposed  results 
in  i-ioo  of  a  second  in  a  good  light,  and  good  results 
with  a  slow  shutter  on  the  stage  with  ordinary  stage 
lighting.  EXiring  the  discussion  on  this  paper  A. 
Richand  stated  that  the  acetates,  especially  am- 
monium acetate,  stabilized  panchromatic  and  hyper- 
sensitized  plates  (Bull.  Soc.  frarxQ,  Phot.,  ig22.  64. 
go;  Ra>.  Frang,  Phot.,  ig22  3,  go).  That  the  sol- 
vent action  of  ammonia  comes  into  play  is  probably 
correct  as  the  cause  of  the  increased  sensitiveness; 
but  it  is  not  the  cause  of  color-sensitizing,  as  plain 
aqueous  dye  baths  will  color-sensitize.  Hyslop 
{Brit,  J.  Phot.,  1887.  34.  88)  used  silver  chloride  dis- 
solvecf  in  ammonia  in  conjunction  with  erythrosin. 
and  the  use  of  silver  nitrate  with  ammonia  and  dyes 
was  published  quite  early  by  Mallmann  and  Scolik, 
Waterhouse.  etc.  A  plain  ammoniacal  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  as  a  bath  for  increasing  sensitiveness 
was  suggested  by  Stocsh  {Phot.  Mitt.,  1881.  18.  70). 
For  those  who  may  wish  to  try  this  process,  the 
simplest  way  will  be  to  dissolve  23.7  g  silver  nitrate 
in  100  ccm  distilled  water  and  add  enough  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  to  precipitate  the  ciiloride.  well  wash  with 
water  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  acid  and  tlien 
dissolve  in  ammonia.  This  gives  20  g  silver  chloride. 
Tliis  must  be  prepared  in  the  darkroom. 

The  Photographic  Reproduction  of  Water- 
marks.—O.  Mente  and  F.  Franke  propose  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  obtaining  reproductions  of  water- 
marks on  paper,  whether  written  or  printed  on  one 
or  both  sides.  A  sheet  of  development  paper  is  ex- 
posed to  white  light,  developed  and  fixed,  and  after 
well  washing  bleached  in  mercuric  chloride,  washed 
and  dried  in  the  dark.  A  piece  of  unglazed  procelain 
is  now  soaked  in  ammonia  solution  and  one  surface 
wiped  free  from  solution.  The  paper  bearing  the 
water  mark  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  bleached 
development  paper  and  on  top  of  this  the  ammonia- 
soaked  porcelain  slab.  The  fumes  of  ammonia 
penetrate  the  watermark  before  the  rest  of  the  paper. 
Because  the  mark  is  thinner,  and  thus  blacken  the 
mercury-bleached  film.    The  image  can  then  be 
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traced  over  with  lead  pencil  or  waterproof  ink  and 
the  silver-mercury  salts  removed  with  a  solvent 
such  as  cyanide  (ZeiU,  wUs.  Phot,,  igii.  21,  217). 

Acid  Amidol  for  the  Bust  Printer.  —  B.  R. 
Rawlins  strongly  recommends  acid  amidol  for  the 
trade  printer.  A  stock  solution  is  made  of  the 
sulphite  thus: 

A 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry  40  g  4  lb. 

Hot  water 1000  ccm  3  gal. 

B 

Potassium  metabisulphite .  i  .5  g  iH  oz. 

Hot  water 1000  ccm         80  oz. 

When  cold,  A  is  added  to  B  and  the  total  bulk 
made  up  to  4  gallons,  or  1250  ccm.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  are  English  gaUons  of  160  oz. 
To  make  the  working  bath  use: 

Acid  sulphite  solution  . . .  500  ccm  40  oz. 

Water  500  com  40  oz. 

Amidol,  dry 5.7  g         200  gr. 

Potassium  bromide see  below 

The  quantity  of  bromide  used  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. Bromide  and  development  papers  develop 
nicely  with  a  good  black  color  with  one-quarter 
grain  of  bromide  to  the  ounce  of  developer,  and  to 
obtain  a  warm  or  olive  black  oh  development  papers 
it  is  necessary  to  add  more,  up  to  6  grains  per  ounce. 
and  also  to  dilute  the  developer.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  diluting  the  developer  for  devek)pnient 
papers  the  contrast  with  the  vigorous  grades  is 
increased,  but  quite  the  reverse  happens  when 
using  a  diluted  developer  for  bromides.  Potassium 
bromide  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  contrast 
given  by  any  particular  paper,  but  it  is  in  practice 
necessary  to  prevent  fog  and  to  control  the  color  of 
the  image.  Absence  of  bromide  will  give  ouite  a 
blue  color  on  gaslight  papers,  but  the  whites  wiU  often 
be  degraded.  The  following  table  may  be  useful 
when  a  particular  color  is  desired: 

Grains  pot. 

Process        Grade    Exposure  brom.  per  oz.  Color 

Envelopment  Vigorous  Correct        }i    Pure  black 

Normal  Double  Normal  1    Olive  black 

Soft    4  times  normal     4  Brown  black 

Bromide     All  Correct  y(    Pure  black 

Bromide     All  Normal  i  Greenish  black 

plus  1-3 

The  latter  color  is  produced  on  bromides  that  are 
to  be  toned  in  the  hypo-alum  bath.  The  develop- 
ment is  stopped  short  of  finality,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
warm  sepia  tone  in  this  toning  bath.  Bromides 
developed  to  finality  give  a  rather  cold  tone  in 
hypo-alum.  It  is  convenient  to  make  up  a  large 
fixing-bath  for  a  busy  man.    A  good  formula  is : 

Hypo 18   lbs. 

Hot  water 34  qts. 

When  cool,  add  the  following  solution: 

Potassium  metabisulphite 5  oz. 

htot  water 1  qt. 

These  are  English  quarts  of  40  oz.  (fir it,  J.  Phot., 

IQ22,  69.  203). 

Desensitizing  with  Spent  Developers.  — 
J.  G.  F.  Druce  has  been  examining  the  action  of 
spent  or  oxidized  developers  as  desensitizing  agents, 
as  suggested  by  LOppo-Cramer,  and  finds  that 
oxidized  amidol  will  act  as  a  desensitizer.  To  make 
quite  certain  that  amidol  was  completed  oxidized. 
6  g  of  freshly  precipitated  silver  bromioe  was  well 


washed  to  remove  other  salts  and  warmed  with 
jooccm  of  ordinary  amidol  developer  (presumably 
containing  elx>ut  6  g  oi  amidol).  The  undcconi- 
posed  bromide  and  metal  formed  were  filtered  our  and 
the  (iltrateusedasadesensitiier.  Plateswere bathed 
in  this  solution,  warmed  to  ii"  C.  (70'  F.),  lor  10 
minutes  and  then  developed  In  the  usual  way.  As 
soon  as  the  plates  were  covered  with  the  developer  a 
brl^  yellow  light  was  turned  on.  instead  of  the  red, 
and  the  plates  could  be  occasionally  held  up  to  the 
diffused  light  without  fog,  and  once  diffused  day- 
light was  admitted  to  the  darkroom  without  fog. 
Ik  oxidized  amidol  is  a  deep  reddish  brown  color. 
Para-phenyiendiamtn  and  paraminophenol.  like 
hydrochinon,  are  oxidized  to  quinon.  which  Is  not  a 
desensitizer.  Paraminophenol.  when  carefiilly  ox- 
idized, yields  quinon  chlorimide,  and  this  a;^>ears 
to  be  the  descnsitizer  in  a  normal  developer.  An 
amino  group  has  not  been  detected  in  oxidized 
amidol  developer.  These  facts  are  contradictory  to- 
LOppo-Cramer's  theory  that  the  amino  groups  are 
the  desensltizers.  but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive, 
as  the  exact  constitution  of  oxidized  amidol  has  not 
been  detemiined  (Brit.  J.  Phot  .  1921.  M,  jqfi). 

The  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  of  Londcn.  have 
placed  plates  on  the  market  in  which  a  desensitizing 
dye  is  incorporated  with  an  efficient  backing,  so 
that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  place  the  plate  in  the  de- 
veloper and  rock,  when  the  dye  diffuses  out  (Srfl.  J. 
Phot.,  rqii.  69.  }oo).R.  E.  Oowther  (ibid,  1421,  M, 
131}  stated  that  the  transparent  red  backing,  used 
by  the  Kodak  Co.  for  all  but  their  panchromatic 
plates,  was  a  very  strong  desensitizer. 

The  Keeping  Power  op  Panoiromatic  Plates. 
—  E,  Stenger  reports  on  14  diRerent  plates  penchro- 
matized  by  addition  of  the  dye  to  the  emulsion,  and 


with  bathed  ^tes,  but  in  every  case  when  fog  was 
reduced  there  was  also  reduction  of  cok>r-sensitive- 
rtess.  There  is  also  another  point  which  Stenger 
does  not  allude  to  and  that  is  that  the  addition  of 
any  salt  or  electrolyte  to  the  sensitizing  bath  causes 
very  rapid  precipitation  of  the  dye  which,  as  is 

Ewably  well-known,  is  in  colloicf  su^iension,  at 
St  in  aqueous  baths,  and  these  latter  can  alone  be 
used  If  the  highest  color-sensitiveness  is  required; 
the  addition  olalcohol  to  the  bath  certainly  oijviatea 
or  delays  to  some  extent  the  fk>cldng  out  of  the  dye 
but  at  the  expaae  of  cobr-sensitizing. 

The  Gorsky  Process  of  Coi^r  Photography. — 
Some  interest  has  been  aroused  by  an  exhibition 
given  in  London  by  Prokudin-Gorsky  of  a  short  reel 
of  three-color  subtracdve  films,  and  various  rumors 
have  been  current  as  to  the  methods  adopted.  The 
optical  device  used  for  obtaining  the  three  negativea 
is  a  system  of  prisnts  with  silvered  faces.  Tne  first 
prism,  that  is  the  or>e  opposite  the  lens,  is  provided 
with  silver  bars,  their  width  bcinfi  three  tintes  that 
of  the  clear  interspaces.    This  obviously  t 


to  another  prism  base  also  with  silver  bars,  the  w 

of  the  bars  being  equal  to  the  interspaces.  Half  the 
light  is  transmitted  and  half  reflected  to  the  hase  of  a 
third  prism  which  is  completely  silvered,  althoui ' 
this  is  partly  removed  in  the  diagram  to  show  6 


_.e  still  usable;  j.  or  ■}6  per  cent,  impossible,  and 
1  doubtful.  One  particular  make  of  plate  which  in 
1Q06  showed  a  fogof  0.51  now  showed  a  fog  of  0.68. 
When  freshly  made,  the  blue  sensitiveness  was  far 
in  excess  of  that  for  the  orange-red,  end  this  was  less 
than  that  for  yellow-green.  In  the  old  plates  the 
orange-red  sensitiveness,  wave-length  ;So.  was 
greater  than  that  for  the  yellow-green  at  jjo,  and 
approximately  the  same  as  for  the  blue.  Of  the 
bathed  plates,  which  were  originally  prepared  be- 
tween iqoj  and  iqoq  by  Stenger,  6  were  bathed 
with  isocol.iwithethyl  red  and  1  with  pinachrom,  an 
ammonlecef  bath  being  used.  All  th^  plates  were 
hopelessly  fogged  ar»d  useless. 

Stenger  has  also  made  experiments,  using  ethyl 
red  as  sensitizer,  to  see  whether  the  addition  of 
bromide  to  the  sensitizing  bath  would  keep  down  the 


ttom  o.oi  to  o.ii  per  cent,  and  while  there  was  a 
lessening  of  fog  there  was  also  lessening  of  the  color- 
sensitiverKss.  The  plates  were  kept  14.  71  ar»d 
116  houra  at  sj"  to 60° C.  (131  "-140  F)  and  in  all 
cases  there  was  marked  increase  of  fog  and  reduction 
of  color-sensitiveness  with  increase  of  time  (Zeits. 
wist.  Phot.,  1411,  31.  Z46}.  Stenger's  idea  of  using 
such  high  temperatures  is  to  shorten  the  time  of  the 
observation,  on  the  assumption  that  this  increase  in 
heat  is  equivalent  to  long  Keeping  at  lower  tempera- 
tures, because  no  one  ever  keeps  plates  at  such 
temperatures  in  practice.  A  long  series  of  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  by  the  writer  in  iqi7  as  to 
the  action  of  various  adoiticnu  as  fog  preventers 


other  bftrs.  Three  separate  films  are  used  in  stag- 
gered formation  at /:i./:i./:].  so  that  the  optical 
paths  are  equal  (Conquesi.  igti,  3.  fi).  Precisely 
the  same  form  of  prisms  and  silvering  was  patented 
by  W.  H.  Kunz  {tJ.  J.  PoWnl,  1,310.615.  iqiq).  ^k> 
definite  inforniaticm  is  to  hand  as  to  the  method  of 
printing  adopted  by  Gorsky;  but  in  Ent.  Patent 
168,100,  1410,  a  process  Is  claimed  in  wriich  the 
minus-yellow  image  is  first  obtained,  then  iodi:!ed 
and  treated  with  auramin;  the  film  is  then  to  be  re- 
coated  ar>d  the  minus-red  irnage  obtained  and 
treated  with  rhodamin,  amin  recoated  and  the 
minus.^ue  image  retained  by  cyanotype  toning. 
This  is  a  costly  and  very  troui^lesome  method,  and 
it  is  passible  to  obtain  three  superimposed  images  by 
a  much  cheaper  and  easier  method. 

A  New  Orthochromatizinc  Dye.  —  W.  H. 
Mills  and  Sir.  Wm,  Popeanrtounce  the  discovery  of  a 
new  color-sensitizer,  i-para-dimethylominostyryl- 
pyridlne  methlodide,  which  is  prepared  in  a  very 
simple  manner,  of  which  full  working  detaib  are 
given.  The  new  dye  is  readily  decolorized  by 
mineral  acids,  but  less  readily  than  the  isocyanins. 
and  it  is  the  simplest  member  of  a  novel  series  of 
compounds  which  may  be  expected  to  act  as  sensi- 
tizers. Plates  bathed  in  an  aqueous  solution, 
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transferred  to  another  gelatine  surfeoe.  after  re- 
moval of  the  metallic  silver  of  the  image  by  a  solvent. 
For  the  three-color  process  tartradn  is  suggested  for 
the  yellow,  xylene  red  or  crystal  ponceau  for  the 
red.  and  patent  blue  for  the  blue  (U.  S,  PaUnt 
It4i7*3^8.  igii).  Exactly  on  what  grounds  this 
patent  has  been  granted  is  not  quite  clear,  unless  it 
be  for  the  individual  protuberances  photographically 
formed;  but  this  is  mere  camouflage  and  describes  a 
phenomenon  that  lias  been  known  for  a  long  time. 
J.  W.  Swan  (Eng.  Patent  i.g6().  1879)  patented  the 
formation  of  a  relief  from  the  hardening  action  of 
pyro  wliich  was  to  be  used  for  photo-relief  printing; 
out  here  there  was  no  solution  of  the  gelatine. 
Wamerke  (Eng,  Patent  i^-^d,  1881)  patented  the  use 
of  an  actual  washed  out  relief  produced  by  the  action 
of  pyro  without  sulphite,  oilbermann  {Reprodukr 
tionsverfahren,  iqo7»  X  41)  folly  e»>lained  the  action 
of  the  oxidation  products  of  tne  oevebpers  and  the 
relief-restraining  effect  of  the  sulphite,  for  he  says: 
**It  is  well  loiown  that  in  the  development  of  na- 
tives there  appears  a  more  or  less  marked  reUef 
formation,  which  among  other  things  depends  upon 
the  developer.  PyrogaUol.  dkonogen.  hydrochinon 
arKl  cunidol  give  a  stror^  relief ;  metol  and  diamido- 
phenol  a  low  one  ond  giycin  and  rodinal  practically 
none.  .  .  That  the  insolubility  of  the  gelatine  is 
dependent  on  an  oxidation  process  is  also  clear  in 
that  the  presence  of  sulphite  is  prejudicial  to  the 
formation  of  the  relief.*  R.  E.  Uesegang  (Phot. 
Archiv,  i8()4. 35. 173 ;  i8q6.  37. 183)  also  commented 
on  the  relief  with  pyro;  and  Hadion  and  Grundy 
(Brit.  J.  Phot,  i8q6.  43.  356)  proved  that  pyro 
solution  had  no  tanning  action  on  gelatine  unless 
oxidized,  and  that  when  mrge  proportions  of  sulphite 
are  used  in  the  developer  the  reducing  agents  are 
very  little  oxidized  and  the  gelatine  is  left  soluble  and 
a  very  low  relief  is  formed,  and  say:  **An  image  in 
high  relief  is  only  formed  under  conditions  "imkh 
permit  of  the  oxidation  of  the  devebper  at  the  points 
at  which  it  reduces  the  silver  bromide,  the  gelatine  at 
these  points  being  tanned  by  the  oxidation  pro- 
ducts. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  process 
is  quite  ancient. 

The  First  Perforated  Film.  —  In  a  recent 
article  on  cinemotagraphy  Regnault  stated  that  he 
had  not  beoi  able  to  nnd  out  wlx>  was  the  inventor 
of  the  perforated  film.  E.  Coustet  stated  that  he  had 
found  that  the  first  mention  of  it  was  in  a  description 
of  Reynaud*s  ''theatre  optique'*  in  Nouveautis 
photograbhiques  by  Dillaye.  published  in  i8()4. 
p.  211  (Rev,  Set,  IQ21.  60.  toi;  Tech.  Ind.  PhoL, 
IQ21,  2.  60).  It  is  ix>ssible  to  00  even  one  better 
than  Coustet.  for  C  P.  Stim  of  New  York,  in  U,  S. 
Patent,  418.343 ;  Eng,  Patent  6.886. 1880.  patented  a 
hand  camera  in  which  a  sprocket  wheel  with  8  pins 
was  used,  which  perforated  the  film  and  shifted  it 
after  each  exposure.  This  was  a  hand  camera  and 
the  pins  perforated  the  film  in  the  camera.  Edison 
is  usually  credited  with  having  sed  the  first  per- 
forated fum.  arKl  I  believe  collected  royalties  for  many 
years  on  every  foot  of  perforated  film  that  was  used. 
His  patent  was  U.  S.  Patent  589,168.  1897,  and 
he  clainied :  **An  unbroken  transparent  or  translucent 
tape-like  x^tographic  film,  thereon  equidistant 
photografms  of  successive  positions  of  an  object, 
all  taken  from  the  same  point  of  view,  such  photo- 
graphs being  arranged  in  a  continuous  strai^it  line 
sequence,  unlimited  in  number  save  by  the  length  of 
the  film.'*  This  patent  was  for  a  camera  as  well, 
and  the  perforetea  film  claim  was  re-issued  separately 


as  h4o.  I2.ig2,  1Q04.  The  date  of  Edi8on*s  original 
application  was  Aug.  24,  i8qi.  therefore  three  years 
before  Dillaye's  note.  Le  Prince  in  1888  had  used  a 
perforated  tape  with  sprocket  wheels,  but  this  was 
of  metal. 

Green  and  Olive  Tones.  —  R.  Namlas  susgests 
the  following  method  of  making  vanadium  chloride 
for  toning  and  the  baths  for  green  and  olive  tones. 

Ammonium  vanadate    100  g         770  gr. 

Hydrochloric  acid 250  ccm  4  oz. 

Water    250  ccm  4q  oz. 

Sodium  bisulphite,  dry  60  to  80  g  46  to  61  gr. 
Heat  till  the  solution  turns  blue  and  dilute  to  1000 
ccm  or  16  oz.    The  print  should  be  bleached  in  a  2 
to  5  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide, 
washed  arKl  toned  in: 

Vanadium  chloride,  as  above  25  ccm    ig2  minims 

Ferric  chloride  2.5g  iQ  gr. 

Ammonium  chloride  100  g  768  gr. 

Water  1000  ccm  16  oz. 

More  ferric  chloride  gives  blue  tones.  This  gives 
green  tones.  For  olive  the  print  is  first  toned  in 
the  ordinary  uranium  bath  than  treated  with  the 
following,  aner  washing: 

Ferric  chforide   5  g         3S}4  gr. 

F^drochbric  add 10  ccm         77  min. 

Water 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

Both  prints  shouki  be  fixed  in  an  acid  hypo- 
sodium  acetate  fixing  bath  (//  Prog,  Falo,,  1922.  29, 
8f :  PhoL  AbiL,  1922. 2, 80).  It  is  obvious  that  the 
chloride  is  made  on  the  same  lines  as  recommended 
by  me  for  the  oxalate  (This  Journal,  ig22.  3q6). 
My  objectkxi  to  all  batbi  for  toning  whioi  contain 
chtorides  still  holds  good,  as  the  images  are  muddy, 
because  of  the  silver  chloride  formed;  when  the 
above  bath  is  used  for  transparencies,  the  greens  are 
distinctly  olive  in  shade. 

Bromoil  Transfer  Process  —  A  direct  print  or 
enlargement  should  be  devek>ped  with  a  non-tarming 
devefoper.  such  as'amidol.  and  fixed  in  a  plain  hypo 
bath  and  well  washed,  then  bleached  in  the  folbwing: 

Potassium  bromide 10  g  77  gr* 

Cupric  sulphate 1 5  g  1 1 5  gr. 

Potassium  bichromate  5  g  38>^  gr. 

Water  1000  ccm  6  oz. 

Dissolve  in  the  above  order  arKl  add  suflbient 
hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a  clear  solution.  After 
complete  bleaching,  wash  well  and  treat  with  a  i 
per  cent  sulphuric  acid  bath  to  remove  any  yellow 
color.  Again  wash  and  fix  in  a  20  per  cent  solution 
of  hypo  and  wash.  Immerse  the  print  for  10  minutes 
in: 

Glycerine  333  ccm  5  oz. 

Water  667  ccm  10  oz. 

Place  face  up  on  a  clean  glass  plate,  and  roll  down 
with  a  roller  squeegee.  Now  fasten  the  edges  down 
to  the  glass  with  strips  of  gummed  paper.  Ink  up 
With  a  roller  with  a  greasy  ijik.  litho  or  collotype,  if 
the  paper  is  too  much  hardened,  the  ink  will  take 
on  the  parts  that  should  be  white.  arKl  then  it 
should  be  immersed  again  in  the  glycerine  solution 
at  a  temperature  of  30*C.  (86")F.  or  until  the  grourxl 
shows  a  distinct  relief;  then  stick  down  again  to  the 
glass  and  ink  up.  It  is  stated  tliat  at  least  100  pulls 
can  be  taken  from  this.  arKl.  of  course,  in  any  color. 
The  process  is  also  applicable  to  three-color  work. 
(Phot.  Ind.,  IQ22.  404) •  'Hie  use  of  this  transfer  pro- 
cess was  first  published  almost  simultaneously  in 
England.  France  and  Germany  at  the  end  of  iqo8 
and  has  been  repeatedly  recommended  since. 
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QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS 

Process  for  Making  Prints  From  Drawings. — 
B.  H.,  Dallas.  Texas.  —  asks  for  a  book  describing 
the  various  ways  of  making  blue  prints  from  draw- 
ings, or  any  process,  modernized,  of  making  prints 
from  drawings  other  than  blue  prints.  **I  desire  to. 
principally,  make  prints  from  Patent  Office  drawings 
for  office  record  and  if  possible  produce  lines  other 
than  regular  blue  print  style."  Answer.  We  think 
the  instrument  known  as  the  Photostat  would  be  the 
ldndofth!ngyouarekx>king£br.  This  is  the  modem 
way  of  malong  prints  from  drawings,  maps,  plans, 
etc.  other  than  blue  prints.  You  couU  get  prices 
and  all  details  from  the  Commercial  Camera  Com- 
pany. 343  State  Street.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Using  Filter  with  Soft  Focus  Lens. — G.J.  B., 
Chicago.  lU.,  states  —  I  have  a  Q  inch  Struss  lens 
for  a  4  X  5  camera.  What  advantage  would  there  be , 
if  any.  in  using  a  cbud  filter  (sky  filter)  for  clouds? 
Lens  not  being  corrected  (spherical  or  chromatic), 
woukin't  the  Ymf  filter  change  the  focus  for  one  half 
of  the  plate?  If  so.  that  woukl  mean  that  a  sky 
filter  cannot  be  used  on  this  soft  focus  lens.  What 
do  you  consider  a  good  filter  to  use  on  this  lens 
(i  inch  diameter)?  I  thought  of  a  Ki  and  Ki.  the 
first  for  short  exposures  and  cknids  and  the  latter 
for  flowers  and  such  like.  I  refer  to  the  Wratten 
filters.  Answer.  A  sky  filter  is  not  a  satisfactory 
instrument  to  use  because  there  ate  colors  and  tones 
in  other  parts  of  the  picture  that  need  correcting  as 
well  as  in  the  sky  and  it  seems  rather  foolish  to 
correct  half  the  picture  and  leave  the  other  half 
alone.  The  use  of  a  filter  with  a  soft  focus  lens  tends 
to  sharpen  up  the  definition  a  little,  so  that  at  full 
aperture  the  definition  with  the  filter  is  about  the 
same  as  the  definition  without  any  filter  at  a  smaller 
opening.  The  use  of  the  filter  does  away  with  some 
of  the  chromatic  aberration  in  the  lens.  The  K 
series  are  good  filters  to  use.  but  they  shouki  be  used, 
of  course,  with  the  Wratten  plates  for  which  they 
are  adjusted.  You  will  find  the  Ki  is  generally 
useful  for  outdoor  work,  clouds  and  landscapes,  and 
the  K2  for  still-life  and  for  such  subjects  as  call  for  a 
fuller  correction  of  tones. 

Making  a  Focusing  Scale.  —  H.  H.  N..  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.,  writes  —  I  should  like  to  avail  mysdf 
of  the  privilege  of  presenting  a  problem  in  camera 
construction  to  your  readers,  in  the  hope  tliat  it  may 
be  interesting  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  find  among  them  someone  sufficiently  skilled 
to  help  me  out  of  a  difficulty  that  has  given  me  con- 
sideraJble  annoyance.  I  have  tliree  cameras  and 
only  one  lens,  a  Ross  Anastigmat  of  7.7  inches  focus, 
or  thereabouts,  with  an  aperture  of /:5.6.  1  bought 
three  flanges  for  this  lens,  a  somewhat  expensive  one. 
and  fitted  them  myself  to  my  three  cameras,  so  that 
I  use  the  same  lens  all  the  time,  and  this  is  a  good 
enough  arrangement  in  itself,  but  the  difficulty  that 
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has  arisen  is  that  I  have  to  go  through  the 
fashioned  process  of  putting  a  black  cloth  o\r 
head  and  focusing  the  scene  before  I  can  u 
picture.  Tlie  results  are  all  ridit  but  the  procc 
un-American  and  obsolete,  and  if  it  were  not  t: 
have  been  an  enthusiastic  photographer  for  s] 
twenty  years.  I  would  give  up  photography  righ- 1 
I  have  tried  this  plan—  I  focused  sharply  a  n 
paper  at  5  feet  at /:5.6,  using  a  tapelinc  to  bcs. 
my  distance  and  made  a  mark  on  the  focusing  5^ 
and  thought  that  when  the  pointer  was  at  thisr 
on  all  subsequent  occasions.  I  was  sure  to  b 
perfectly  good  sharp  focused  picture,  but  dc\< 
ment  of  the  plate  proved  the  falsity  of  this  rcasa 
Needless  to  say  I  repeated  the  process  for  10. 1 
25  feet,  but  the  result  makes  me  think  thai 
matter  of  constructing  a  focusing  scale  is  bese: 
some  difficulty.  Why  ahoukl  such  an  appai 
simple  thing  be  difficult'' 

Can  you  tell  me  the  formula  for  discovenr 
exact  length  of  the  focus  of  a  lens,  for  it  may  b 
this  is  7.Q  inches  instead  of  7.7  inches,  thougl 
woukl  not  affect  my  way  ot  settling  the  ma 
the  focusing  scale.  Another  thing,  if  I  couki 
my  focusing  scale  correctly,  would  the  same 
be  correct  for/:y.6./:8, /:ii./:i6.etc? 

To  pass  to  my  second  difficulty,  my  favorit 
era  is  a  Houditon  s  * 'Sanderson*  which  1  pui 
in  London.  hi)gland.  when  on  a  visit  ther 
years  ago.  It  is  3K  x  4K  inches,  but  is  m 
plates  only.  Is  there  anyone  amongst  your 
who  has  fitted  a  back  to  a  plate  camera  for  it 
roll  film.  You  see  my  lens  and  shutter  is  u 
tobe  fitted  tothe  front  of  a  Kodak  and  Icanr 
it  fitted  by  any  of  the  shops.  I  should  be 
know  the  best  way  of  constructitig  a  back 
roll  film,  though  it  would  be  necessary  for  it 
the  nature  of  an  extension  as  the  bellows  cch 
back  to  the  frame  of  the  glass  focusing 
Answer,  In  reply  to  yours  of  June  ^h.  ^ 
say  that  we  see  nothing  in  the  least  bit  un-P 
or  ol^ete  in  focusing  on  the  ground  glass  -« 
have  a  good  lens..  All  pictorial  photograph 
and  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  get  1 
type  of  definition  you  desire,  unless  you  ar 
reflecting  camera.  Focusing  with  a  scale 
entirely  unsatisfactory  for  serious  work  wi 
grade  anastigmat  lens. 

As  to  making  a  focusing  scale,  this  is 
careful  process  and  we  would  suggest  that 
be  advisable  foryou  to  use  a  focusing  maj 
this  purpose.     Tne  usual  way  is  to  nrtaki 
mark  on  the  ground  glass  and  then  cen>en 
scope  cover  glass  over  it  with  balsam. 
using  a  focusing  magnifier,  it  is  possible  t 
aerim  image  in  the  plane  of  the  pend 
only  in  this  way  can  you  get  accuracy 
mark  your  focusing  scale.    There   are 
more  methods  for  measuring  the  focal  h 
lens.    One  mathematically  correct    met 
fasten  the  camera  fimily  to  a  solid  supf 
foot  rule  in  front  of  the  camera  and  adjus 
so  as  to  get  the  image  on  the  ground  ^ 
the  same  size  as  the  object  which,  of  cour 
a  long  bellows.    MbltH  the  position,  of 
glass  on  the  sup>port.    Then  refocus  on  s 
at  least  four  or  five  hundred  feet  a'wci'y  ar 
position  of  the  ground  glass  again.      Xh 
between  the  two  marks  is  the  focal  length 
or  one  quarter  the  distance  between  rHe  | 
and  tlie  object  in  the  first  case  is  tHe  fb< 
the  lens.    Tliere  are  today  rK>  cievioes 


^'.'^"^fitcfng  roll  fUms  to  plate  cameras.  Probably  the 
l"™^  f"*  easiest  way  would  be  to  buy  a  cheap  roll  film  camera. 
»°J*^™'?f  discard  the  front  and  belbws  and  fit  it  to  the  back 
I?!j^  -  of  your  plate  camera.  It  would  be  a  clumsy  job  at 
nuacisxit.m.  best  and  one  which  we  would  hardly  recommend. 

rs.iwukljiwu!?!!:  Name  of  Lens  Maker.  —  B.  M.,  Memphis. 
d  thispian-l'''^Tcnn..  writes  —  From  your  great  fund  of  general 
fKt8t/;i6.is.nfi'-iphotographic  knowledge  perhaps  you  may  be  able 
(andrradtsneii-to  give  me  son>e  information.  I  have  a  lens  de- 
ithatwtaittpi-'scribedas  follows:  Planastigmat  —  loinch  focus ^ 
«]uoit  occisiii  Pspeed  /:5.y  —  lo  x  i  j.  The  original  hood  has  been 
jxd  ^wpisisi»-iaken  oft  and  a  special  hood  to  hold  filters  substi- 
'plaKp(ov(iitKt.<:uted.  The  name  of  the  maker  mav  have  been  on 
iay  I  rcplB^'i'^-bc  ori^rial  hood.  The  Bausch  arul  Lomb  Optical 
j^  j^  [^iraiEsCompany  have  informedme  that  they  do  not  know 
^jgjimii^ibatrt^he  lens,  but  that  it  is  probably  of  foreign  make. 
_jjy  ftV  JBii'^^  you  know  anything  of  this  lens  or  its  special 
■,J.',tiifeh'  rharacteristics?  Amwtr.  —  In  reply  to  yours  of 
'*"™T  (_,-(ime  a  we  would  say  that  A.  E,  Staley  &!  Cwnpany 
1  uUmUtnM  jj  j^jjj^^jjj^  made  an  f-.j  Planastigmat  portrait  lens 
Jioftht»M<""y.^hich  is  a  modified  Petzval  portrait  lens  with  the 
mthonsWit' ^enscsof  the  [^gr  combination  reversed,  as  was  done 
iffwimyMy'^'^jy  Dallmeyer.  Thislsa  two  lens,  four  glass  obiec- 
ngjolt  AtOT-rive.  O.  Sichel  of  London  made  an  ei^t  lens 
pg  j(^0jntffl5'^^3lanastigmat  similar  in  exterior  appearance  to  the 
(or /:i .*■/*■■'!';; '.'jocrz  C^^r.  but  with  the  biconcave  lenses  replaced 
^lomytS"'^'^  ^y  two.  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  determine 
'  "SmJa*  >hich  of  these  two  lenses  you  have,  if  either. 


itis  iK '  '^'  ^  Blue  Class  por  Exposure  Meter.  —  A.  D.  M  . 
[jtlptSt^'-'ortland.  Ore,,  writes— In  your  "Secret  of  Exposure" 
'■ijl^mflt''/ou  say  —  "a  blue  glass  dial  is  a  great  help  in  pre- 
^Sr^^nii'tof*  ■*"''"B  the  tendctKy  to  match  color  instead  of 
,  ^Ljjnldir^iarkness."  Watkins  in  his  manual  also 
""  «ft>tW  'lue  glass  but  in  neither  case  is  the  shade  o 
'''"''   yrf(cisr-:he  bTuTglass^ given.      Will  you  kindly  tell 


I  rqi'y  ^^mfivear.    Answer.  —  The  tint  of  blue  gla 
^  see '»*''*|j,Eji3r  an  exposure  meter  is  not  very  important,  except 

m/D«^^j,i?bat.  naturally,  it  must  be  rather  light  in  tone.     It 
(J  knJ.      ■'Vf^-  -  imply  cuts  out  some  of  the  yellow  rays  and  gives  a 

(ciily*^y''!,^-«nonochrotna tic  effect. 

ani«ra.  '^^j'   Formula  for  Gum  Pbd^ing.  —  C.  P.,  Racine, 
atiii**"'  Vis.  asks  for  a  reliable  fonnula  for  gum  printing  and 

rontfl^  ^^Iso  where  the  materials  for  same  can  be  bought. 
iSr*  *  fr"*'^,;.Anju«r.  All  you  need  for  gum  printing  is  some 
and  **'*^i„?>od  paper  that  is  well  sized,  gum  arabic.  a  saturated 
ft,f  yooV^V  olutionof  potassium  bichrtMnate  and  the  pigment. 
'.  TW  "^^  ■'■•'^  rizing  mixture  for  the  paper  may  be  made  by  using 
'  ofoui^i^^-ry  ?  "^  S%solutiono(gElfltinein  water,  adding  J  drop* 
'^«ovef"  •*!  fonnalin  to  the  ounce.  If  the  paper  is  already 
^rtoP*'^ '--''^^  sized,  this  need  not  be  used.  The  gum  sokt- 
'^.k.  1^  "  ^.ion  is  made  by  suspending  i  ouikcs  of  Bood.  clean 


the  same  exposure  in  printing  as  a  P.  O.  P.  print  to 
reach  the  right  density.  After  printing  place  the 
exposed  sheet  fece  down  in  water,  and  the  pigment 
will  wash  away  in  the  parts  not  affected  by  the  light. 
By  increasing  the  temperature,  by  spraying,  spong- 
ing or  brushing  the  color  may  be  removed  more 
easily  and  this  is  where  the  personal  control  comes  in. 
If  another  printing  is  required,  the  print  when  dry 
may  be  coated  again  and  the  process  repeated. 
It  must  be  registered  in  the  printing  frame  as 
accurately  as  possible.  Tlwre  are  so  many  variable 
factors,  it  is  hard  to  give  any  hard  and  fast  rules; 
each  worker  must  gradually  formulate  his  methods 
by  careful  experiment.  A  good  book  on  this  process 
is  Pictorial  Landscape  F^tography  by  the  Photo 
Pictorialists  of  Buffalo.  There  is  no  other  that  Is 
up  to  date.  Zimrtwrman's  method  of  Gum- 
Bichromate  printing  is  published  in  the  Photo- 
Miniature  No.  II}.  now  out  of  print. 

ACTINOMETEBS  AND  EXPOSURE  METERS.  — J.  W, 

J,,  HatboTO.  Pennsylvania,  asks  for  information  on 
actinometers  arid  an  irkstrument  to  measure  the 
length  of  exposure  of  his  camera  to  verify  if  the 
speeds  as  indicated  on  the  shutter  arc  correct.  Any 
information  along  these  lines  will  be  appreciated, 
Antwer.  There  are  various  actinometers  on  the 
market;  the  Watkins  meters,  the  Wynne  meter 
and  others.  They  measure  the  strength  of  the  lirfit 
by  the  exposure  of  8  piece  of  sensitive  paper  which  is 
timed  to  match  a  tint  on  the  face  of  the  meter.  This 
is,  we  think,  the  surest  way  of  testing  the  strength 
of  the  light,  especially  for  those  who  have  not  had 
much  experience  in  judging  such  things.  We  do 
not  think  there  is  any  instrument  now  on  the  market 
for  measuring  exposures,  that  is  to  say,  for  tesiinc 
shutters,  but  in  the  issue  of  American  Photoc- 
RAFKY  for  March,  iqii.  there  was  an  article  cncitiKl 
—  "Know  your  Camera  Shutter,"  in  which  a  snmpte 
and  practical  method  of  testing  shutter  spenjb.  «^ 
described.  Tbe  author  used  a  phom^apfa  Sar  ctus- 
purpose,  but.  ashepointsout.  ltis<»lynfifir»Bry  gr 
photogra;^  some  object  nuvine  U.  a  imawn  rate 
ofspeed.  A  wheel  revolvir^atsknawitrTiatwouki 
do  as  well  as  a  phonografih  remid. 

Historical  Piciuies.  —  !L  J:  ."U..  'vJ«J»aic». 
ville,  N.  Y..  writes  —  Db  janrinowui  jny  ajncem 
that  woukl  be  in  the  onBifaac  &jr  j  set  ut  .Jtatoncji 
pictures  with  a  Anct  lifcaanpove  attimnt:  '  nc 
hiftoryofthiipaTauuiuralateJitcst^^'''"''^"'^' 
with  the  Intfian,  ^^b«a.nlU  ^tncugn  ibc  iWvuwi 
aryWar,    Atcj  atnunnaum 
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QUAIL  IN  DIXIE 

4.  as  iz  divided  by  1  ='4.  Then  we  luve  60  x  4  —  140, 
and  this,  divided  by  the  square  or  4  +  '  or  15, 
i3  q  3-5  inches.  There  is  a  sli|^  error  here  due  to 
neglect  of  xhe  separation  of  tlw  nodal  pUnes,  but  it 
is  a  smell  fraction  of  an  inch  and  is  of  no  practical 
importance.  Naturally  the  result  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  measurement  of  the  distance  and  the 
size  of  the  image,  (x)  There  are  alao  many  njks  for 
finding  the  nearest  point  in  focus  with  a  given  aper- 
ture. <>ieofthesimplestis:  Square  the  local  length 
in  Inches,  multiply  by  too  ana  divide  by  the  stop 
number.  Half  the  result  is  the  nearest  point  In 
irtches.  Example:  the  lens  is  of  fi  inches  focus,  the 
stop  used  fS:  that  6  x  6  =  j6;  36  x  100  -  3600; 
36013  ■*■  8  -■  450;  450  +  1  —  lij  or  18K  feet.  (j). 
The  circle  of  confusion  is  an  elastic  term  which 
vadeswiththe  ideas  of  the  worker.  Practically  it  is 
the  want  of  critical  sharpness  in  the  image  of  a  point. 
This  varies  with  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
eye;  for  instance,  when  examining  a  small  print,  say 
f  X  4.  at  the  distance  of  normal  vision  which  is.  at 
thedistance  atwhichsuch  sitcs  are  usually  viewed. 
about  10  inches;  then  the  image  of  any  point  must 
not  be  out  of  focus  by  more  than  a  certain  amount, 
which varicswithdiffermtpeople'sidcas;  buti-iooo 
of  the  viewing  distance  is  general.  On  the  other  hand 
with  some  of  the  artistic  school,  sharpness  is  not 
permissible  and  then  the  disc  of  confusion  may  be 
anything,  in  the  above  case  the  image  of  the  point 
must  not  be  more  dun  i-ico  of  an  inch.  If  on  the 
other  hand  one  was  examining  a  10  x  16  enlargement 
of  the  same  subject  at  a  distance  of  10  feet,  it  is 
obviousthatthe  disc  ofconfusion  might  be  lox  11  -i- 
aooo  or  about  one  seventeenth  of  an  inch,  and  yet 
the  image  would  appear  equally  as  sharp  as  the 
small  print.  It  is  clear  that  the  circle  of  confiision 
cannot  be  calculated  for  any  camera,  unless  its 
dimensions  are  first  determined.     In  the  above  an- 


H  C  Burgess 

Cm-  Fnju  Speeds.— A.  F.  N.,  Nantucket  Island* 
Mass. .  asks  for  the  speed  of  Kodak  Portrait  Cut  Alms 
and  Kodak  Super  speed  cut  films  this  being  used 
with  our  Expoiure  TtMes.  Antwer.  The  speed  of 
the  Kodak  Portrait  Cut  film  is  1.  that  of  the  Super 
^jeed  cut  film  >i. 
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e  c»ie-hundredth  of  an  inch;   but  if  one 


NATURE  AND  WILD  LIFE 

In  looking  over  my  August  copy  of  American 
Photography.  I  note  the  two  pictures  in  "Nature 
and  Wild  Life"  by  Mr,  H.  C,  Pendery,  which  1  con- 
sider very  good,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
"nature  fsEces,"  I  am  erKloslng  two  pictures  of 
some  Quail  or  Bob-white,  which  are  not  fakes,  but 
areirftotos  of  real' genuine  live  birds. 

The  story  follows:  A  young  man  in  the  country 
cameacrossanestofyoung  quail,  and  as  the  mother 
had  been  killed  bya  Sportsman  (7)  (notice  the  ques- 
tion mark)  the  baby  quail  were  in  a  good  way  of  dy- 
ing of  starvation.  So  the  young  man  put  them  in  his 
iiat,  and  took  them  hcine  wliere,  in  the  course  of 
time,  they  became  as  tame  as  young  chickens. 
They  would  folkw  him  around  the  house  and  yard, 
would  let  anybody  pick  them  up.  and  handle  them. 
He  would  go  in  the  yard,  and  whistle,  and  the  young 
quail  would  come  running  up  to  him,  like  a  flock  of 
chickens.  There  were  ei^t  of  them,  and  the  pic- 
tures show  a  few,  on  the  barrel  of  a  gun  held  by  my 
brother.  The  rest  of  the  birds,  were  on  the  ground, 
directly  under  the  gun.  Pictures  were  made  with 
-■  ■'pecialKodak 
..  BimcEss. 


SKETCH-BOOK  LEAVES 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DRIFT 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  signs  of  the  times  Is  the 
increasing  tendency  to  rcgani  photography  as  a 
year-round  hobby,  although,  of  course,  its  more  de- 
voted followers  have  always  so  regarded  It.  The 
teidency  referred  to  is  that  shown  by  the  public  as  a 
wlv>le,  as  evidenced  by  larger  purctUses  of  cameras 
and  supplies  during  the  autumn  than  mi^t  be  ex- 
pected  from  sales  records  of  previous  years.  Per- 
haps there  are  contrilsuting  causes  of  an  exceptional 
nature,  such  as  the  steady  improverr>ent  of  business 
and  the  greater  assurance  felt  after  the  practical 
settlement  of  the  coal  end  railroad  strikes,  as  well  as 
the  stretches  of  pleasant  outdoor  weather  following 
what  was  in  the  east  an  erratic  and  unsatisfactory 
summer  from  the  standpoint  of  weather  conditions 
regarded  by  the  man  wtw  likes  to  enioy  himself  in 
the  out-of-doors.  It  may  very  well  be  that  many 
persons  have  been  buying  recently  the  canieras  and 
other  items  of  a  photographic  nature  which  under 
more  favorable  carKhtjans  they  woukl  have  bought 
weeks  and  months  before,  so  that  the  increased  buy- 
ing noticed  this  fall  has  been  merely  a  delayed  move- 
ment on  the  pait  of  some.  But.  at  all  events,  if  we 
take  the  tendency  in  almost  any  way,  it  would  seem 
an  indication  of  greater  interest  in  photography  as  a 
year-round  hofaby. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  ofnote  that  various 
causes  have  during  the  last  few  ycara  conspired  to 
Interfere  somewhat  with  the  use  of  the  cantera  in 
the  summer  months.  Chief  among  these  causes,  in 
the  view  of  the  writer,  is  the  increasing  use  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  desire  to  own  and  operate  an  auto- 
mobile is  now  almost  liniversal,  and  so  insistoit  that 
people  will  make  almost  any  sacrllice  to  realize  it, 
Oth^r  desires,  even  the  desire  to  wear  good  clothes, 
Bre  subordinated  to  it.  and  in  fact  must  be  in  a  laree 
number  of  cases  for  it  costs  money  to  keep  up  the 
payments  on  a  car,  not  to  mention  the  little  matter 
of  maintcra.TC«,  Besides  this,  there  is  the  circum- 
stance that  a  car  and  the  various  details  associated 
with  it  absorb  all  the  owner's  spare  time  attention  in 
many  cases,  so  that  even  if  interested  in  photog- 
raphy it  is  an  effort  for  him  to  switch  his  mind  and 
energies  to  it. 

Then  too,  although  invigorating  and  dellBhtful. 
motoring  has  a  tendency  to  induoi  a  sort  of  indolent. 
slcetchy  emjoyment  of  scenery  instead  of  the  keener 
and  more  individual  appreciation  which  one  gets  on 
(bot  or  when  using  some  humbler  means  of  locomo- 
tion than  the  auComt^ilc.  This  cannot  help  dis- 
couraging the  use  of  the  camera,  for  no  matter  how 
beautiful  or  striking  the  scene,  there  is  the  recurring 
thought  that  it  is  only  one  of  many  and  the  next 
ten  miles  may  present  a  dozen  that  are  better  from 
the  photographic  standpoint.  Therefore  why  stop? 
In  all  this  there  is  something  of  the  attitude  of  ttv 
child  in  the  baby  carriai^  who  likes  the  motion  and 
makes  a  fuss  when  it  ceases, 
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Yet  ail  this.  In  the  writer's  estimation,  has  been 
merely  a  passing'/fiiase  of  American  life,  due  pri- 
nrtarfly  to  the  newness  of  the  automobile.  What 
Banquo  said  to  Madxth,  "New  honors  come  upon 
him,  like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their 
mold  but  with  the  aid  of  use,"  applies  pretty  well  to 
motorists  and  their  like.  Uttle  by  little, theautomo- 
bile  is  fitting  into  its  natural  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  Pe^le  ate  getting  adjusted  to  the  expense 
factor,  and  at  the  same  time,  after  some  seasons  of 
driving,  do  not  regard  motoring  as  so  much  an  end  in 
Itself.  Touring  has  become  so  commonplace  that 
only  very  youthful  or  very  new  motorists  ^ry  in 
the  amount  of  ground  they  can  get  over.  The  car 
is  thought  of  more  and  more  as  a  convenience  and  a 
comfort,  and  as  this  attitude  grows  it  is  inevitable 
ttiatottierintercstsshouldreasserttheirhold.  Asthe 
car  is  extensively  used  already  to  get  to  places  where 
fishing  or  hunting  is  good,  so  the  new  cn^  of  amateur 
photographers  is  also  using  it  to  go  on  photographic 
excuraions.  It  is  inevitaUe  that  this  should  be  90 
to  an  increasing  decree. 

As  for  photography  in  fall  and  winter,  it  is  as  true 
today  as  it  ever  was  that  xha  camera  provides  an 
incentive  for  staying  out>of-doors,  for  getting  exer- 
cise 'much  needed  and  enjoyable  if  there  is  only  an 
occasion  for  it.  Besides,  to  one  who  has  uaveled  in 
uphobtered  ease  through  a  good  part  of  the  summer 
there  is  a  certain  zest  to  walking  attd  tramping  again 
in  the  brisk  weather  of  the  colder  mootha.  Tneac 
are  perhaps  reaaans  for  the  renewed  interest  in  pho- 
topa^^y  perceptible  this  fall. 

But  it  rnay  very  well  be  that  we  are  merely  ex- 
periencing another  phase  of  the  general  readjust- 
ment, which  brings  photogra|rfiy,  along  with  other 
wholesome  interests,  into  a  position  where  it  is  given 
more  of  the  place  it  deserves.  Certainly  few  occupa- 
tions for  one's  leisure  time  are  so  profitable  from 
every  staiuipoint.  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  sur^ 
prise  if  this  fact  is  becoming  more  generally  recog- 
nized than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


READERS'  CRITICISMS' 

BEST  CRITICISM  OF  PRINT  No.  j» 
Frankly,  1  donot  care  a  great  deal  for  thlsirictuie, 

but  it  is  not  without  merits. 

The  figure  is  correctly  placed,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
mostemphatic  position  in  the  picture  space.  There 
Is  more  space  in  front  than  behind  the  figure,  artd 
thus  is  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  man  can 
mo  e  forward  without  getting  out  of  the  picture. 

Further  em[^iasis  is  given  the  figure  by  the  fact 
that  the  white  sWrt  is  the  lightest  tone  In  the  pic- 
ture, and  that  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  shaded 
face,  which  Is  one  of  the  deepest  shadows.  The  hat 
and  the  overalls  suggest  that  the  subject  is  a  real 
"dirt  farmer";  thcyao  not  give  the  impression  that 
they  were  donnea  for  this  special  occasion.  It 
would  be  my  guess  that  the  man  is  the  actual  pro- 
prietor of  the  field. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  movement  — 


not  paitlcutarly  strenuous  inovetnenc,  lt'j,Vt^y  be, 
hjt  having  wielded  a  hoe  myself  in  my  young, 
callow,  pre^>hataaraphic  days,  lean  refer  to  my  own 
experience,  and  T  doubt  me  If  my  movement  at 
4.}o  P  .M.  was  any  more  strenuous  than  that  sug- 
gesced  in  Mr.  Caak  s  picture. 

Certainly  it  is  no  di^»ragement  to  any  camera- 
user  to  suggest  that  so  eminent  an  artist  as  Millet 
was  more  skilful  in  the  matter  of  pictorial  compod- 
tion.  In  the  "Man  with  the  Hoe"  a  much  lar^r 
portion  of  the  picture  space  is  occupied  by  the  figure 
than  is  true  in  the  picture  of  which  this  is  my  hum- 
ble criticism.  The  surroundings  are  just  barely 
sufficient  to  set  olT  the  figure.  In  "The  Sower"  this 
is  equally  true.  Likewise,  in  "Feeding  Her  Birds." 
"The  Gleaners."  "The  Angelus,"  and  others.  Nor 
do  we  rKed  to  depend  on  Millctalone  for illuac ration 
of  this  principle.  Ccuisider  Breton's  "Son^  of  the 
Lark,"  or  "The  Washerwoman,"  or  Adair  s  "The 
Haymaker."  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Cask's  picture  is  a  "figure  in  landscape"  not  a 
"landscape  with  figure."  I  base  my  assumption  on 
the  fact  that  if  we  remove,  or  cover  the  figure,  the 
landscape  simply  ain't. 

If  this  were  a  ctmtest  wherein  competitors  were 
asked  Co  select  a  title  for  the  picture.  1  am  sure  I 
should  be  Che  winner;  I  should  suggest  calling  It 
"The  Vacuum"  because  of  the  total  lack  of  atmos- 
phere. Granted  that  the  air  in  Utah  contains  little 
moisture,  which  we  depend  upon  for  suggestitni  of 
mistiness,  nevertheless,  I  fall  to  see  the  reason  for 
using  so  smell  a  stop 
evep  plane  with  an  eq 
Then  is  little  use  I 


x  remedies.     In  tills  case. 

1  made,  t  slxnild  suggest 
Creatment  as  follows;  cut  the  print  from  top  to 
bottom  squarely  dutx^gh  the  middle  and  cast  the 
left-hand  part  into  the  outer  darkness.  Trim  the 
remaininghalfat  the  top  on  a  level  with  the  skyline. 
Then  wiui  the  remalnlriK  print  as  a  model.  Cake  the 
picture  again,  giving  sufficient  exposure  to  eliminate 
Che  blacic-and-white  hodge-podge  surrounding  the 
man  with  clx  ine  and  adequately  Indicate  cIk  texcure 
of  the  vegetation  about  nim  so  that  we  can  tell 
wiiether  he  Is  hoeing  beans  or  cacti.  Then  1  ttiink 
:he  result  will  deserve  unadulterated  commenda- 
:ion.  —  Bert  Leach,  Portsmouth.  Ohio. 

ANOTHER  CRITICISM 

Mr.  Cask's  "A  Pliase  of  Summer"  is  a  type  of 
irint  which  is  usually  vexing  to  che  enchusiastic 
imateur.  He  wonders  where  the  life  and  color  have 
jone  that  lured  him  into  making  theexposure.and 
line  times  out  often  (until  he  learns  better,  and  1 
peak  from  experience)  he  is  prone  to  believe  that 
ornethlng  went  wrong  with  the  devebping  or  the 
printing  paper.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  realize  that  he 
'BS  fooled  so  compktely  before  he  made  the  ex- 
Color,  more  than  anything  else,  misleads  Che  ama- 
njr  into  making  unsaCisfaccory  exposures.  He  for- 
ets  cliac  the  silver  screen  is  going  to  record  color 
icensities  in  black  and  white  —  and  not  truthfully 
c  that.  The  reds  which  are  so  visually  powerfiji 
:arcely  affect  the  emulsion  ac  all.  while  the  brilllanc 
lues  md  violecs  bore  deep  into  tiie  silver  arul  pro- 
uce  white.  Put  on  a  pair  of  dark  blue  glasses  and 
ok  ac  soRte  of  the  brilliant  scenes  wiiich  appear  to 
ivite  e;^>osure.    What  a  differetKe! 


and  cItus  rendering     Criticism  Print  No.  32 

A  PHASE  OF  SUMMER  RdNALD  E.  CaSK 


In  chis  picture  we  are  fijlly  aware  of  the  man  with 
thej^xie,  but  we  experioice  a  certain  displeasure  In 
tvKling  him  in  the  flat  and  uninteresting  mass  of 


lifeless  tone.  It  is  caused  by  the  myriad  of  hirf 
lights  and  che  absence  of  long  shadows.  Only  by 
picturesque  mass  arrangement,  atmospheric  quality 
and  skilful  maneuvering  can  we  hope  to  secure  worth- 
while results  with  a  high  sun.  As  evinced  by  the 
tide,  che  man  In  this  genre  was  suroosed  to  be 
subordinate  to  his  surroundings;  no  doubt,  in  the 
colorfulscencpresented  totheeyc,  he  was.  But  now 
we  find  him  too  near  the  border  because  he  has 
become  the  main  point  of  interest.  Furthermore, 
his  attitude,  chough  natural  enou^.  a^^xars  stilT 
ar>d  j»sey  because  ttie  attention  Is  repeatedly  driven 
to  him  for  sheer  relief  from  the  monotonous,  dust- 
colored  foliage. 

As  far  as  technical  wori<  Is  concerned  I  believe  Mr, 
Cask  made  Che  besc  of  his  exposure:  —  Georcb  A. 
Beane,  Jr. 

NEW  CRITICISM  PRINT  NO.  jj 

The  only  Infotmation  supplied  with  Criticism  Print 
No.  3f  is  that  the  picture  was  made  in  the  spring 
with  a  4  X  5  plate  camera.  The  print  is  a  sepia  on 
P.  O.  P. 

For  die  best  criticism  of  this  print  by  any  reader 
submictedby  December  15.  a  ciedtCoftt.oo  towards 
books  of  our  publication  will  be  awarded.  AddKss 
the  Et^aders'  Criticism  Editor,  and  please  write.on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 

WINNING  ANSWER  TO  AUGUST  QUESTION 

How  has  proficiency  with  the  camera  proved  of 
assistance  to  you  in  your  profession  or  vocation? 

Foreword  —  This  question  broucht  some  very 
fine  answers,  and  it  was  difficult  to  decide  between 
the  two  which  head  the  list.  We  believe  that  both 
Mr.  £>oolan  and  Mr.  Smith  will  recognize  this  £act, 
although  they  are  occupied  in  ways  so  different. 
The  answers  are  just  another  illustration  of  the 
universal  appeal  of  the  camera  and  its  power  to 
enrich  the  individual  life. 

The  winning  answer: 

John  Richard  Green,  the  English  historian,  when 
asked  "What  do  you  think  the  greatest  boon  c<»i- 
fcrred  on  the  poorer  classes  in  late  years?"  answered 
at  once,  "The  six-penny  photograph."  This 
doubtless  because  we  find  them  on  all  walls  of  all 
homes,  and  nothing  can  buy  away  these  likenesses 
of  "the  scenes  of  my  childhood"  and  of  those  "loved 
and  lost  a  while.  *  One  picture  of  my  sainted 
mother  —  the  only  one  made  of  her  in  the  last  score 
years  of  her  life  —  richly  repays  me  for  all  the  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  photography  ever  cost  me. 
Only  lately  I  was  appealed  to  almost  frantically  by  a 
mother  for  a  print  of  a  snapshot  which  I  made  of  her 
three-year-old  —  not  long  before  the  little  one  was 
snatched  forever  from  her  earthly  sight.  Fortu- 
nately, I  had  preserved  the  negative. 

Ami  when  1  look  over  the  many  excellent  negatives 
and  prints  I  have  of  family  and  friends  and  views  of 
visits  and  trips,  besides  the  increasing  skill  in  "bring- 
ing home  the  bacon"  for  others'  pleasure  as  well  as 
my  own,  —  all  this  affords  satisfaction  which  isn't 
on  the  market  at  all.  For  instance,  one  of  America's 
greatest  railroad  presidents  spent  his  boyhood  days 
in  an  old  cabin  home  near  here.  When  I  discovered 
that  fact,  I  hunted  up  the  scene,  made  a  good  picture 
of  it.  and  sent  it  to  him  with  my  compliments,  — 
also  with  the  result  that  I  now  have  a  letter  in  which 
he  plans  an  early  visit  to  the  old  home,  and  inci- 
dentally to  my  home  too. 

Although  only  an  amateur  (and  "amateur"  means 
"lover,"  you  know)  and  not  the  least  a  photographer 
for  revenue  only.  I  am  able  to  cash  in  a  great  deal  of 
my  work.  At  the  recent  dedication  of  the  several 
million  dollar  U.  S.  Hospital  for  soldiers  at  Dawson 
Springs,  Ky.  (in  this  county),  my  5x7  Seneca  View 
camera  attracted  the  attention  of  more  than  one 
firm  of  building  contractors,  and  brought  unsoli- 
cited orders  for  pictures  which  went  a  long  way  to- 
wards paying  for  the  outfit.  Again  and  again  do  I 
have  calls  for  flashlight  and  other  pictures  of  grad- 
uating classes,  wedding  parties,  picnics,  all  of  which 
offer  my  own  price  for  the  work. 

My  chief  reason  for  first  taking  up  photography, 
some  five  or  six  years  ago,  did  however  have  its  end 
in  utility.  In  the  educational  work  of  my  congre- 
gation (I  am  pastor  of  a  thousand-member  flock).  I 
knew  full  well  that  eye-gate  is  the  openest  of  all  the 
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entrances  to  the  city  of  Mansoul.  So  I  have  always 
used  a  great  many  stereopticon  slides  of  missionaries, 
mission-field  views,  illustrated  hymns,  educational 
diagrams,  building  plans,  statistical  tables,  and  such 
like.  But  these  are  always  expensive  to  buy  or  even 
rent,  not  to  speak  of  the  time  Jost  in  attempting  to 
secure  them.  In  many,  yes  most,  cases,  such  slides 
as  I  wished  were  not  to  be  had  in  any  open  market 
at  all. 

For  example,  just  after  the  sudden  death  of  our 
best-loved  mission  secretary,  I  wished  to  hold  a 
memorial  service  in  his  honor.  To  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  that  service,  especially  with  younger 
folk,  I  wished  a  good  slide  picture  of  him.  Though 
I  had  a  ^ood  photo  of  him.  I  could  not  possiUy 
"send  off*  and  nave  the  slide  delivered  to  me  by  thie 
following  Wednesday  evening.  And  occurrences 
somewhat  like  this  were  recurring  constantly.  So 
it  was  make  my  own  slides  or  "forever  after  hold  my 
peace"  so  far  as  getting  them  on  time,  and  just 
what  I  wanted,  was  concerned.  At  last  I  cut  the 
Gordian  loiot  by  buying  a  small  slide-making  outfit, 
and  now  I  own  tlK>usands  of  slides  on  the  lines  I  am 
working  in.  and  am  adding  them  constantly,  and 
all  at  a  very  low  cost.  Mere  endeth  the  first  chapter 
of  my  photographic  history. 

But  it  ends  with  "to  be  continued  in  our  next".  If 
slides,  why  not  outdoor  views,  and  that  called  for  an 
Eastman  Kodak,  3 A  Special,  and  later  an  Ansco 
Vest  Pocket  Speedcx  No.  3.  And  why  not  the 
difPbult  speed  pictures  for  which  I  had  not  a  few 
commercial  calls,  therefore  the  Telescopic  Revolving 
Back  4x5  Graflex.  Then  why  not  enlarge  many  of 
the  dioicest  bits,  and  therefore  an  Eastman  Enlarg- 
ing Outfit.  And  why  not  tint  and  tintin^-border 
and  vignette,  and  —  'the  tale  is  yet  to  run.'  With 
a  gooddarkroorrt  at  home,  many  an  evening  hour, 
after  services  or  on  "off"  evenings,  is  spent  in  the 
most  pleasant  and  profitable,  restful  and  recreative 
diversion  I  have  known. 

Finally,  since  anything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  right,  why  not  subscribe  for 
American  Photography,  and  some  other  such 
good  magazines,  just  as  I  have  done  now  for  several 
years.    Q.  E.  D.  —  (Rev.)  Leonard  W.  Doolan 

OTHER  ANSWERS 

During  the  period  of  my  photosraphic  activity, 
which  covers  the  last  five  years.  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  operating  end  of  the  crude  oil  business. 
My  work  has  been  sui3erintending  the  drilling  of  oil 
welb  and  looking  after  the  financial  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. Hence  as  a  rUle  I  was  spending  money  in 
pretty  large  sums  for  people  not  on  the  ground,  but 
greatly  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  I 
have  found  that  a  photographic  record,  supplement- 
ing written  reports,  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  in 
enabling  me  to  make  myself  clearly  understood. 
Pictures  not  only  of  the  well  being  drilled  seemed 
appreciated,  but  there  was  always  interest  in  pictures 
of  nearby  development  which  might  affect  the  value 
of  the  property  we  were  operating.  In  some  cases 
these  pictures  have  materially  helped  in  the  sale  of 
properties  —  at  least  in  inducing  prospective  buyers 
to  examine  personally.  No  amount  of  oratory  is  as 
convincing  as  a  photograph  of  a  well  actually  pro- 
ducing oil. 

I  attribute  the  financial  backing  I  have  had  from  a 
prominent  and  very  wealthy  oil  operator  to  have  re- 
sulted indirectly  from  my  interest  in  photography, 
as  our  friendship  contered  in  the  beginning  around 
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n  hobby,  and  I  doubt  if  we  would  ever 
have  had  any  business  relations  had  we  not  been 
brought  together  in  this  way,  and  through  pho- 
tography kept  in  touch  with  each  other  when  we 
naturally  would  have  drifted  apart. 

In  my  field  work  !  have  used  almost  exclusively 
an  Auto  Graflex  Junior  and  Chen  enlarged  either  with 
a  Daylight  Box  or  illuminator  (using  the  camera  as 
a  lantern)  to  about  5x7.'  carry  a  sufficient  outfit 
with  me  to  do  this  work  and  have  found  little  d\(h- 
culty  in  managing  the  work  even  when  there  was  no 
running  water  or  electric  lights.  In  such  places  I  find 
a  closet  for  a  darkroom  and  enlarge  with  the  box.  I 
might  send  oft  my  work  to  a  finisher  (and  have 
sometimes  done  so)  but  as  a  rule  want  the  pictures 
immediately  and  cannot  wait,  as  1  am  always  in  some 
smallpkce  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  mail  the  work 
to  a  astant  point.  Involving  perhaps  a  weeksdelay 
for  enlargements. 

While  1  know  that  photography  has  been  of  some 
financial  benelit  to  me  —  ollsetting  what  I  have 
spent  on  it  many  times  1  am  sure  —  yet  the  interest 
it  has  added  to  life  and  the  mental  stimulus  which  I 
have  had  from  reading  both  magazines  and  books 
on  the  subject,  the  study  of  the  history  of  art  to 
which  I  have  lieen  led  by  pictorial  aspiration,  and 
the  pleasure  that  I  have  had  in  trying  to  learn  how 
to  make  good  pictiires.  far  outweigh  any  financial 
consideration.  —  Edwards  H.  Smith. 

Proficiency  with  the  camera  has  proved  of 
assistance  to  me  in  my  profession  through  its  luring 
me  into  rising  early  while  on  the  road  that  1  might 
not  lose  subjects  far  out  in  the  country.  Thus  my 
health  has  been  improved,  and  in  consequence  my 
work  as  a  vaudeville  actor,  greatly  enhanced, 

I  continually  get  before  isooking  managers,  photos 
of  our  billing  or  some  event  of  particular  interest  to 
men  in  their  positions,  which  advertise  us  more 
effectually  and  far  less  expensively  than  any  trade 
saper  display. 

Novel  pictures  of  our  act  which  would  not  have 
been  obtained  unless  I  had  had  my  camera,  have 
seen   the  cause  of  much  publicity  that   money 


coukln't  buy.  end  have  furnished  us  with  pictures  for 
hibby  display  out  of  the  ordinary  that  are  always 
desired  by  the  resident  managers,  adding  to  our  value 
in  their  eyes. 
My  camera  has  brou^  me  in  personal  contact 


acquaintance  was  later  broadened  with  beneficial 
.business  results. 

My  Speed  Graphic  has  kept  our  light  from  being 
hidden  under  a  bushel.  Talent  in  show  business  often 
falls  by  the  wayside  through  lack  of  advertising. 
My  camera  has.  in  a  very,  very  great  way,  kept 
managers,  booking  managers,  actors,  and  the  public 
from  saying,  "I  never  heard  of  them,"  when  our 
names  were  mentioned. 

While  this  letter  is  written  purely  throu^  my 
love  of  photography  and  my  interest  in  its  advance- 
ment. I  want  to  point  to  the  fact  tfiat  even  this 
letter,  it  published,  will  be  an  advertisement  which 
we  never  would  have  gotten  if  1  had  no  interest  in 
Wm.  a,  Mahoney. 


1  am  a  hi^-school  boy  and  do  not  know  if  you 
would  consider  going  to  school  as  my  vocation.     If 

Ku  do.  it  may  Interest  you  to  know  how  my  camera 
s  aided  me.  It  is  a  custom  in  several  classes  In 
the  school  to  publish  a  magazine  at  xtie  end  of  the 
year,  composed  of  class  notes,  jokes,  and  achieve- 
ments. In  civics  1  am  not  a  shining  light,  but  grasp- 
ed opportunity  by  the  hand  when  It  knocked  in  the 
form  of  a  rnagazine,  [  noted  the  subjects  chat  were 
giv^  out  end  later  took  my  camera  and  made 
several  expiosures  on  some  of  the  subjects.  Although 
there  were  several  difficult  pictures  anxxig  these,  all 
tht  exposures  were  good.  When  I  showed  them  to 
the  teacher  he  said  little,  but  told  me  to  do  as 
much  of  chat  kind  of  work  as  1  could.  When  the 
magailne  was  completed,  all  the  piwtographs  in  it 
were  mine,  and  incidentally,  almost  all  the  illustra- 
tions. The  pictures  raised  my  mark  for  Xtiex  nxxith 
ten  per  cent  and  gave  me  some  pocket-money  as  well, 
for  the  teacher  ordered  prints  for  himself  and  several 
friends.  The  same  thing  was  done  in  several  other 
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classes,  also.  Working  outside  of- school  hours  my 
camera  has  helped  me  also.  I  was  in  a  battery  shop 
for  a  short  wnile.  One  afternoon  in  dull  times  1 
took  some  pictures  for  my  own  interest.  When  I 
showed  them  to  the  owner  he  borrowed  them  to  use 
in  an  **ad**  he  was  going  to  put  in  the  paper.  As  a 
result,  other  business  men  have  requested  me  to  take 
pictures  of  their  places.  These  pictures  brought  me 
both  friends  and  pocket-money.  When  a  camera  aids 
me  this  way.  wlio  can  Question  my  wasting  (?) 
money  taking  pictures.  —  Frank  Stratton 

NOVEMBER  QUESTION  FOR  READERS 

What  points  are  especially  helpful  to  keep  in  mind 
in  constructing  and  locating  a  daylight  erdarger? 

For  the  b^t  answer  to  this  question  received 
from  any  reader  by  £>ecember  1 5  a  credit  of  $i.oo 
towards  books  of  our  publication  will  be  awarded. 
Address  the  Question  Box  Editor,  and  write  any 
other  communication  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 


OUR  COMPETITIONS 

LITERARY  OC»^IPETITICMM 

It  has  been  our  annual  custom  to  hold  a  literary 
competition,  and  as  this  has  brought  us  in  the  past 
a  number  of  practical  articles,  we  are  repeating  our 
offer  this  year.  For  the  best  article  on  a  photo- 
graphic subject,  whether  technical  or  inspirational, 
submitted  to  us  before  November  1 5th.  we  offer  a 
prize  of  $3  5.00.  We  will  purcliase  any  otlier  articles 
submitted  which  we  can  use.  and  we  Iiave  usually 
lx)ught  about  half  tlie  articles  sent  in.  The  manu- 
scripts must  be  typewritten, illustrations  sliould  be 
kept  to  the  minimum  and  diagrams  should  be 
drawn  in  ink  neatly  enough  to  be  reproduced. 

OUR  ANNUAL  COMPETITION 

We  publish  in  tlie  advertisings  pages  of  the  current 
issue  formal  notice  of  the  conditions  of  our  Third 
Annual  Competition  in  which  as  usual  cash  prizes 
amounting  to  three  hundred  dollars  and  honorable 
mentions  of  lesser  value  are  to  be  awarded.  We  hope 
tiiat  our  readers  will  be  liberal  in  tlie  selection  of 
their  best  prints  for  entry  in  this  competition,  for  we 
ejqDect  to  continue  the  practice  of  tlie  past  two  years 
and  send  the  prize-winning  print  and  a  substantial 
number  of  the  honorable  mention  prints  on  a  tour  of 
C€unera  clubs  throughout  the  Unitea  States.  We  feel, 
and  have  had  our  opinion  confirmed  by  competent 
critics,  tiiat  the  standard  of  the  collections  exhibited 
as  a  result  of  this  competition  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  very  high  and  that  these  exhibitions  have 
given  pictorialists  and  lovers  of  art  in  many  places 
throu^iout  the  Lbited  States  the  opportunity  to  see 
a  really  representative  collection  of  modem  pho- 
tography which,  if  it  did  not  attain  the  standard  of 
one  of  the  international  salons,  still  included  enough 
work  of  safon  standard  and  by  salon  exhibitors  to 
show  pictorialists  what  is  regarded  by  judges  and 
juries  as  high  class  modem  photographic  work. 
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We  wouki  like  to  mroduce  here  a  few  of  the  grca: 
number  of  enthusiastic  letters  which  have  been  sen: 
us  by  those  who  have  seen  these  shows,  telltng  wfec 
has  been  their  effect  on  their  community  and  » 
enthusiasm  which  has  been  aroused  by  them.  '.: 
seems  to  us  that  the  help  which  has  beoi  given  pic- 
torialists in  the  smaller  towns  by  seeing  these  pic- 
tures has  been  sufficiently  great  to  justify  us  z 
asking  safon  exhibitors  to  send  us  prints  of  salor 
quality  for  iiKlusion  in  the  next  competitfon  s^c 
exhibition. 

The  iQii  prints  were,  or  will  be  before  E>eoci!^' 
first,  exhibited  in  the  foUowing  places:  New  Yr- 
Qty;  State  CoUcce,  Pa.;  WiOccs-Barre.  Pa.:  Wc 
cester.  Mass;  Boston.  Mass.;  PbrtlarKl.  Me 
Oakland.  Gal. ;  San  IDiego.  Cal. ;  San  Francisco.  Q: 
and  Sacramento.  Cal.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  phc- 
tographers  from  coast  to  coast  have  seen  these  p!^ 
tures  and  we  hope  to  arrange  a  similar  schedule  ncc 
year.  I  f  our  friends  of  the  camera  clubs  wiio  wx± 
like  to  see  this  exhibition  will  let  us  hear  from  thcr 
at  an  early  date,  we  will  endeavor  to  work  out  i 
schedule  which  will  cover  as  many  places  as  possffc: 
We  would  suggest  that  two  weeks  be  the  maxitisr 
time  for  exhibition,  as  it  is  necessary  toaUow  an  di 
average  a  week  or  more  between  exhibitions. 

SENIC«l  a»w4PETITION 

The  first  prize  in  the  September  senior  compel 
tion  was  awarded  to  Steforio  Bricarelli  for  his  intr 
esting  picture  of  a  religious  procession  in  an  Italu: 
village  (Procession  au  Village.)     This  picture  te: 
its  own  story.     It  is  effective  in  grouping  and  figr: 
ing  and  in  its  power  to  convey  to  the  behc^der  *.' 
sense  of  the  earnestness  with  which  these  peasar: 
carry  out  the  details  of  their  religious  ohservvKt 
It  was  made  in  the  little  town  ofCXilx  in  the  C 
tian  Alps  in  Northern  Italy.    The  Suter  q  x  12  c 
camera  was  fitted  with  a  Suter  anastigmat  of : 
cm  focal  length.    The  exposure  at  1 1.30  A^  M 
August,  in  bright  light,  was  t-50  of  a  second  wi:^ 
i-time  filter  at  f:6.S.      The  Tensi  Ortho  AntLn.- 
plate  was  developed  in  glycin  arxl  enlarged  ■ 
Gevaert  Orthobrom.    Page  68q. 

The  second  prize  was  awcuded  to  Clark  H.  Rutt 
for  "Psyche. "    This  is  a  pleasing  outdoor  stud\  c 
child  and  is  not  only  pleasing  because  of  tlie  chanr  - 
face  and  beautiful  figure  of  tne  little  model,  but  l  ^ 
because  of  the  attractive  placing  of  the  fi^re  ir.i 
space.    The  background  is  pleasantly  subordinate 
though  possibly  the  li^t  patches  at  the  right  5 
might  D&  darkened  a  oit  with  advantage.    M: 
with  a  4  X  5  R.  B  Tele.  Graflex  equipped  with  5  - 
inch  Cooke  za  lens.    The  exposure,  at  3  P  Al 
July  in  Pennsylvania,  was  i-io^econd  aty.*3-5.  * 
the  sun  shining  through  the  trees.     Tlie  Granex  * 
film  was  developed  in  a  tank  in  metol-hydroch:'- 
and  enlarged  on  Eastman  Portrait  Bromide  E  Rol^ 
Matt.    Page  701. 

The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Juvcntino  Ocf-'* 
for  "Timidity.**  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  deer  r -' 
tographs  sent  in  and  Mr.  Ocampo  explains  their  re- 
duction as  follows :  While  finishing  some  rolls  of  nl**- 
for  his  friends,  he  found  some  snapshots  of  a  be" 
feeding  a  deer.  He  discovered  who  the  owner  «- 
and  found  that* there  were  two  fawns  in  adc&t. 
to  the  adult  deer,  hfc  visited  the  owner's  home  r  - 
found  the  deer  living  in  a  spacious  and  wooded  }^< 
together  with  chickens,  turkeys  and  other  anirr :. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  b»:k^T3un:  tl 
the  result  was  a  series  of  very  interesting  pr^ 
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>Ve  liked  the  one  reproduced  the  best,  because  of  the 
ethereal  lightness  of  the  fawn  outlined  against 
the  dark  background,  and  the  interesting  pose  of  the 
animal.  The  lifl;ht  in  the  foresround  is  entirely  too 
strong  and  if  this  were  greatly  subdued  it  would 
bring  out  the  deer  in  more  relief  against  the  dark 
background  of  the  shrubbery.  Tne  picture  was 
taken  in  Pachuca,  Hgo..  Mexico,  with  a  Press  Graflex 
camera  fitted  with  an 7:4.5  lo-irKh  Zeiss  Tessar  lens. 
The  exposure,  which  was  not  given,  was  evidently 
very  short.  The  Premo  film  pack  was  developed  in 
pyro  and  printed  on  Artura  Iris  C.    Page  693. 

Honorable  Mentions  were  awarded  as  follows: — 
Oematis  R.  L.  Coffin 

Cave  Man  J.  H.  Field 

Spring  Landscape  C.  M.  Harris 

Where  the  Daisies  Bloom  J.  T.  Johnston 

Pictro  —  A  Guide  Earl  WT  Tetzloff 

Quietude  James  Thomson 

• 

Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 


Home  Portrait 
An  October  Landscape 
An  Outdoor  Portrait 
In  the  QtVs  Vast  Throng 
Summer's  radinc  Glory 
A  Long  Island  Homestead 
The  Fairy  of  the  Dunes 
Scptt^ .   Morning  Reflections 
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Afternoon 

St.  Peters 

In  an  August  Garden 

Entrance 

Standing  by  the  Leader 

Crossing  tHe  Brook 

Phyllis  at  Stone  Harbor 

Bobbie 

OuchI 


\'^'^  Hawks*  Nest  Mountain 

^  E)obb*s  Ferry  on  the  Hudson 
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Evening  Low  Ebb 

Summer  Sport 

A  Little  Gleaner 

Madison  Square 

On  the  River  Bank 

Study  Fantastic 

Out-door  Portrait 

Day  Lily  Bed 

The  Road  to  Somewhere 

Summer  Morning  Landscape 

The  Top  of  the  Hill 


R.  B.  Archey 

Lawrence  Baker 

F.  E.  Bronson 

Edwin  B.  Collins 

John  N.  Consdorf 

Wm.  S.  Davis 

losef  Froula 

W.  U.Goodwin 

Herbert  J.  Harper 

Margaret  S.  Hitchcock 

Harry  E.  Horrigan 

Jiro  Ito 

I.  W.  Jeffers 

E.  Everett  Jones 

W.  Kitchen 

Leo  Kraft 

Dr.  E.  L.  H.  McGinnis 

Geo.  Miller,  Jr. 

Lyle  A.  Morse 

Goro  Niwa 

.  R  B.  Rudolph 

J.  H.  Saunders 

G.  W.  Schinkel 

J.  A.Singler 

M.  L.  Shattuck 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Smith 

Edwards  H.  Smith 

John  C.Stick 

Paul  M.  Vanderbilt 

B.  M.  WhiUock 


JUNIOR  COMPETITION 


The  first  prize  in  the  September  junior  competition 
was  awarded  to  Koji  Hoshii  for  his  study  entitled 
••The  Calm  Water."  Photographs  of  boats  at 
wharves,  with  their  reflections  in  more  or  less  broken 
water,  are  common  subjects  of  photography  This 
docs  not  differ  materially  in  arrangement  from  hun- 
^1^ ,  dreds  of  such  prints  which  pass  throuch  our  hands 
^  -  -'  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Its  sttpngest  feature  is  the 
way  in  which  the  single  boat  in  the  dominant  posi- 
tion is  accentuated  by  the  prevailing  lighting. 
Evidently  some  objects  to  the  left  cast  a  shadow 
over  most  of  the  boats  arxl  the  brightly  illuminated 
white  paint  of  this  launch  gives  the  accent  which 
makes  the  picture.  The  reflection  of  the  single  mast 
is  just  enough  to  break  up  the  foreground  and  this 
feature  alone  is  strong  enough  to  balance  the  almost 
monotone  mass  of  the  boats  in  the  upper  right  haiKl 


^ 


iv:' 


comer  of  the  picture.  A  subject  such  as  this  must 
be  trimmed  exactly  right  or  it  mis  of  its  effect.  This 
was  made  in  Seattle,  Washington,  with  o.'xyix  4)4 
Ensign  Reflex  camera  fitted  with  a  q}4  inch  Wolloi- 
S€ik  Verito  lens.  The  exposure  was  1-25  second  at 
7  A.  M.  in  August  in  brifipit  light.  The  Seed  Ortho- 
non  plate  was  developed  in  amidol  and  enlarged  on 
Eastman  Bromide  No.  7.    Page  6Q5. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  J.  B.  Gale  for 
••Where  the  Hills  are  High  arxl  the  Trout  are  Large," 
a  picture  also  made  in  the  State  of  Washington,  but, 
instead  of  being  a  city  scene,  this  was  taken  in  the 
mountain  fiastnesses  of  Whatcom  county.  It  needs 
no  criticism.  The  river,  the  rocks,  the  trees  and  the 
RKxantains  form  a  background  which  is  as  picture- 
esque  as  any  can  ever  be  and  the  introduction  of  the 
figure,  while  adding  a  human  touch  and  perhaps  fo- 
cusing the  attention  on  an  important  spot  of  the 
picture,  is  not  entirely  essential.  The  picture  is 
eternal  and  would  be  there  if  the  figure  were  elimi* 
nated.  Made  with  a  i5<  x  3><  Premo  camera 
fitted  with  a  3K  inch  Kodak  anastigmat.  The 
exposure  in  hazy  light  at  q  A.  M.  in  August,  was 
1-15  second  at  /.7.7.  The  Premo  film  pack  was 
developed  in  a  tank  in  pyro  and  enlargeci  on  Cyko 
No.  5,  tone  in  a  hypo  alum  bath.    Page  6qi . 

Honorable  mentions  were  awarded  as  Ibllows: 


Photographical  Study 

Solitude 

Sonny 

Winter  Landscape 

Landscape 

Mother  and  Child 

Defiance 


John  H.  Becker 

Herbert  Coates 

Theo.  M.  Rshcr 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Johnston 

C.  B.  Rosher 

Warwick  A.  Sullivan 

OthoWcbb 


Commendations  were  awarded  as  follows: — 

Old  Hickory  Wm.  E.  Ban- 

Stony  Point  Ralph  Beebe 

Outcioor  Portrait  Carl  W.  Beese 

Qoud  Beauty  John  H.  D.  Blanke 

Nature  s  Gift  and  the  Craft  of  Mankind 

Ralph  B.  Bonwit 


Summer  Landscape 
Halcyon  Days 
The  Curiosity  of  Youth 
At  the  Market  £>oor 
A  Cozy  Comer 
Breaking  In 
Merrymeeting  Bay 


H.  J.  Brennan 

John  Brent 

E.  M.  Bruce 

Franklin  Chapman 

P.N.  Dean 

Wm.  IDelano 

Herbert  L.  Douglas 


Natural  Cork-Screw  Cocoanut  Tree  Herb.  O.  Egan 


Dogwood 

Happy  Days 

The  Old  Indian  Trail 

Springtime 

^lady  Brook 

The  Open  Door 

Explaining 

Ihe  Canal— Winter 

Road  from  Indian  Hill 

Hollenbeck  Park 

The  Japanese  Birch 

Rhododendrons 

My  Goat 

Kodak  as  you  Hoe 

Woodchuck 

Mollie  Ann  Brook 

After  the  Rain 

High  Tide 

The  Swimming  Hole 


E.  A.  Ellsworth 

Jas.  H.  Grime 

Cieo.  E.  Hansep 

Wm.  M.  Henghan 

I.Higo 

Mrs.  E.  C  Hildebrand 

W.  Keibel 

Wm.  B.  Kemp 

Jas.  B.  Kent 

.       C  M.  Kirk 

I.  Komamiya 

W.  W.  Kuntz 

Th.  L.  Lim 

Wm.  Ludlum 

H.  J.  Mahlenbrock 

S.  Mitchell 

Taro  Miyake 

Miss  Lydia  Mosher 

J.  Herbert  NeiU 
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careful  study  of  illumination  these  lines  have  lost 
their  power  to  offend  and  fonn  interesting  elements 
of  a  homogeneous  composition.  The  strong  patch  of 
Ught  is  \^rell  adapted  to  emphasize  the  strength  and 
majesty  of  tlie  tree  trunk  and  at  the  same  time  has 
force  enough  to  take  the  attention  away  from  the 
tree  trunk  and  prevent  it  from  overmastering  the 
rest  of  the  composition.    Page  dqo. 

William  D.  Spear's  print  entitled  "Arch,  Blair 
Hall/*  is  a  fine  piece  of  ardiitectural  photography. 
The  beauw  of  the  arch  is  well  brought  out  and  yet 
the  vista  tnrough  it  is  more  important  than  the  arch 
itself.  The  eye  is  carried  through  the  picture  most 
pleasantly  to  the  remote  distance.    Page  703. 

**A  Spanish  Lady."  by  Holmes  I    Mettee.  is  a 
piece  of  genre  portraiture  which  seems  to  fulfill  all 
tlie  requirements  for  such  work.    The  costume  seems 
correct,  the  face  and  hair  in  character  with  the  cos- 
tume.    The  pose  is  proud  and  sraceful.  the  fan  com- 
pletes thepicture  and  breaks  the  background  effec- 
tively.    The  tone-areas  make  an  excellently  bal- 
anced composition.    Made  with  a  4  x  5  Graflex 
camera  fitted  with  a  q-inch  Wollensak  Verito  lens. 
The  exposurr  was  10  seconds  at/:5  by  artificial  light. 
The  Orthonon  plate  was  developed  in  pyro  and  the 
print  was  made  on  Artura  Carbon  Black  Grade  E 
Buff,  developed  with  amidol.    P&ge  70Q. 

**The  Old  Mill,  •  by  Karl  Suchy.  is  a  picturesque 
^x>t  pleasantly  rendered.  Made  with  a  q  x  ii  cm 
camera  fitted  with  a  5K  inch  Zeiss  Tessar  lens. 
The  exposure  in  Austria  at  4  P.  M.  in  June  in  bright 
liffht  was  I -1 5  second  at/:  11  with  a  i-times  filter 
Tnc  film  was  developed  in  metol-hydrochinon  and 
theprintisa  bromoii     Page  711. 

"The  Fortune  Teller."  by  Charles  H.  Kragh.  is  an 
interesting  indoor  j;enre  made  in  Shanghai.  China. 
The  placing  of  the  figures  is  interesting  and  the  spots 
make  a  plea^iing  pattern.  Made  with  a  jK  x  4X 
Adams  Reflex  camera  fitted  with  a  Goerz  Dagor  lens 
of  6  irKhes'  focal  length.  The  exposure,  at  11  A.  M. 
in  IVbrch  with  good  light,  was  i  8  second  at  /:6  8. 
The  Ilfbid  ZeniUi  plate  was  developed  in  pyro-soda 
and  enlaroed  on  Kodak  Royal  Cream  Bromide 
Roi^.  sulphide  toned.    Page  713* 

"Truants.'*  by  N  P.  Moerdyke.  well  displays  the 
fascination  of  the  waterside  for  the  youthful  mind. 
These  children  have  the  true  truant  spirit  and  their 
interest  in  doing  nothing  when  they  should  be  else- 
wlierc  is  well  portrayed.    Page  7 1 5. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Kino-Taschenbuch.  by  Hans  Schmidt.  Price 
$1.00. 

Photocraphisches  Hilfsbuch  fur  Ernste 
Arbeit,  by  Hans  Schmidt.  Price  $1.50.  Pub- 
lished bv  Union  Deutsche  Veriagsgesellschaft.  Berlin. 

The  first  of  these  little  books  is.  as  its  title  implies, 
a  pocket  book  to  cinematography,  and  comprises  a 
series  of  brief  pithy  notes  on  the  various  apparatus, 
such  as  the  camera .  pcrforatorjorinter  and  projector, 
naturally  confined  solely  to  (Jerman  types.  Prac- 
tical tips  are  also  given  in  all  other  branches  of  the 


work,  and  one  can  glean  many  useful  hint  •  from  its 
pages.  For  instance,  to  find  the  point  to  focus  on 
when  both  near  and  distant  objects  are  required  to 
be  in  focus,  we  have  the  simple  formula: 

1  X  Near  x  Far 

D- 

Near  +  Far 
In  which  D  is  the  point  to  focus  on.    As  an  example 
suppose  the  nearest  point  is  3  yards  away  and  the 
most  distant  object  8  yards,  tnen  i  x  3  x  8  «■  48; 
and  3  +  8  «  11.    Then  48  -f  11  —  4  yds.  13  ins. 

The  fact  that  the  second  work  is  now  in  its  fourth 
edition  is  proof  that  it  has  found  favor  among  its 
German  readers.  As  in  the  previous  work ,  the  various 
subjects  are  dealt  with  briefly.  The  subjects  com- 
prise cameras  for  various  work,  optical  data,  devel- 
opment, intensification  and  reduction,  stereoscopy 
and  panoramic  photography.  Positive  processes 
are  not  dealt  with.  The  section  on  lenses  is  par- 
ticularly complete  and  includes  all  the  latest  forms; 
many  new  forms  or  modifications  of  old  forms  having 
•appeared  since  the  war. 

Both  books  can  be  recommended  as  brief  guides  in 
their  particular  departments. 

•    •    • 

Abridged  Scientific  Publications  from  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.    Vol.  IV.  iqiq-iqio. 

The  papers  which  are  issued  at  intervals  by  the 
Kodak  Research  Laboratory  usually  appear  in 
various  technical  journals,  some  of  which  do  not 
usually  come  under  the  notice  of  the  average  photo- 
graphic reader,  therefore,  an  abridgment  of  the 
same  issued  in  one  volume  is  extremely  useful,  as  one 
can  judge  as  to  whether  the  original  paper  is  worth 
tuming  up,  and  this  is  facilitateo  by  the  statement 
as  to  where  the  original  paper  appeared.  The 
scope  of  the  subjects  in  this  volume  is  fairly  wide, 
ranging  from  a  new  non-intermittent  sensitometer  to 
the  low  visibility  phase  of  protective  coloration, 
which  obviously  deals  with  the  ef!iciency  of  camou- 
flage. The  majority  of  the  subjects  are  purely 
photographic  as  one  would  expect,  and  represent  the 
latest  advances  in  the  science.  To  many,  of  course, 
some  of  the  papers  will  be  somewhat  too  mathema- 
tical, and  while  dhe  volume  is  not  intended  for  popu- 
lar consumption,  it  is  possible  that  digestion  with  a 
purely  practical  pepsin  might  be  an  advantage.  In 
some  cases  this  is  carried  out  in  the  form  of  a  sum- 
mary, but  in  others  it  is  not.  Ofcourse.  the  obvious 
answer  is  that  the  whole  volume  is  no  more  than  a 
summary,  but  we  venture  to  think  that  even  a  sum- 
mary of  the  summaries  would  increase  its  value. 

In  this  volume  also  is  included  an  index  to  the 
volumes  so  far  issued,  which  is  of  considerable  value, 
and  the  more  so  in  that  not  only  are  the  papers  in- 
dexed under  the  author's  names,  but  are  also  classi- 
fied by  subject  and  in  numerical  order  with  the  name 
and  date  of  die  journal  in  which  the  originals  ap- 
peared. 

DiEpARBENLEHRE.byWilhelmOstwald.  Unesma 
Verlag.  Leipzig. 

This  work,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  five  vol- 
umes, is  an  exposition  of  the  particular  color  system 
evolved  by  the  author.  The  first  volume  deals  with 
the  mathetic  theory;  the  second  with  the  physical, 
the  fourth,  written  by  H.  Podest^.  with  the  physiolo- 
gical structure  of  the  eye  and  the  like  theories  of 
color  formation.  The  third  and  fifth,  which  are  not 
yet  published,  are  to  deal  with  the  chemical  and 
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CHILD  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  HOME 

C.   M.    HARRIS 

O  THOSE  of  us  who  are  fathers  or  mothers,  or  even  merely 
aunties  or  uncles,  to  small  children,  the  fascination  of  the  child 
has,  in  many  cases,  been  the  cause  of  our  introduction  Jto  the  de- 
lights of  photography.  The  little  darling  who  has  so  recently 
opened  iryiocent  eyes  on  the  world,  has  gazed  wondering  into 
our  faces,  »^yid  the  appealing  helplessness  of  the  rosy  mite  has 
caught  hold  of  our  heart-strings  and  set  us  wishing  with  all  our 
souls  to  preserve  some  record  of  each  epoch  of  childhood,  so  that 
when  our  children  are  children  no  longer,  but  men  and  women 
grown,  we  may  still,  in  our  declining  years,  see  them  as  they  were  when  they,  and  we,  and 
all  the  world  were  young. 

Photography  is  obviously  the  means  to  this  end,  and  we  enter  upon  it  with  high  hopes 
and  great  expectations.  At  first  our  hopes  seem  doomed  to  disappointment;  then  follows 
a  period  when  we  are  encouraged  by  an  occasional  success;  and  finally,  if  we  persevere,  we 
arrive  at  a  point  where  success  is  only  occasionally  marred  by  failure. 

Constantly  in  movement,  the  normal  child  is  a  difficult  subject  indeed,  especially 
under  trying  light  conditions,  and  since  the  majority  of  the  most  intimate  phases  of 
childhood  —  those  for  whose  preservation  we  are  most  eager  —  are  manifested  within 
the  home,  we  must,  if  we  can,  provide  ourselves  with  a  camera  which  will  give  us  the 
greatest  efficiency  in  a  poor  light  with  a  restless  subject.  The  camera  which  most  satis- 
factorily fills  these  conditions  is  a  reflecting  camera  with  fast  lens  and  focal-plane  shutter. 
If  we  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  such  an  instrument,  we  must  make  use  of  flashlight 
and  window  pictures,  and  be  satisfied  to  limit  ourselves  by  the  limitations  of  simpler 
apparatus. 

Only  under  ideal  conditions  can  satisfactory  pictures  be  obtained  with  a  hand-camera 
in  the  home.  Outdoors  the  user  of  the  hand-camera  is  not  quite  so  badly  off,  but  the 
constant  movement  of  an  active  child  makes  the  problem  of  focusing  a  hard  one,  and  the 
reflecting  camera,  with  the  facilities  it  offers  for  keeping  the  subject  in  exact  focus  right  up 
to  the  moment  of  exposure,  has  tremendous  advantages. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  photographer  should  be  naturalness.  No  attempt  at  deliberate 
posing  should  be  made.  Very  young  children  can  be  set  in  a  well-lighted  spot  near  the 
window.  Should  the  sun  be  shining  on  the  little  sitter,  a  diffuser  can  be  employed.  I 
have  found  a  piece  of  blue  tracing-cloth  stretched  taut  on  a  frame  36  inches  square,  made 
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THE  PICTURE  BOOK  C.  M.  HARRIS 

of  I  inch  X  I  inch  hardwood,  very  satisfactory,  and  it  also  gives  very  efficient  service  as  a 
diffuser  for  flashlight.  The  frame  should  be  fitted  with  a  tripod  socket,  and  it  may  then 
be  used  on  a  spare  tripod.  A  reflector  is  a  very  useful  accessory  for  lighting  up  the  shadow 
side  of  the  face.  One  can  easily  be  improvised  from  a  towel,  sheet,  or  table-cloth  hung 
over  the  back  of  a  chair.  It  should  be  placed  a  short  distance  away  from  the  child,  on 
the  shadow  side,  and  slightly  to  the  front.  If  the  reflector  is  too  close,  the  lighting  will  be 
unnatural;  if  too  far  away,  it  will  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  shadows.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  use  of  a  reflector  will  also  serve  to  cut  down  exposure. 

Older  children  should  be  given  some  object  to  occupy  their  attention.  They  may  be 
pictured  very  appropriately  looking  at  a  picture  book,  playing  at  doll's  tea  party,  admir- 
ing new  clothes  they  are  wearing,  playing  with  a  favorite  toy,  seated  in  a  miniature  chair, 
or  in  any  other  way  that  the  photographer  feels  to  be  characteristic  of  the  child  in  question. 


THE  YOUNG  VISITOR  C  M.  HARRIS 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  a  suitable  background  A  plain  wall-paper  or 
tinted  wall  will  serve  admirably,  or  if  the  walls  are  not  sufficiently  plain,  playroom  acces- 
sories may  be  used  to  distract  attention  from  the  pattern,  and  will  give  a  "homey"  and 
intimate  effect.  Care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  glaring  highlights  which  would  tend  to 
distract  attention  from  the  subject.  All  objects  allowed  to  appear  in  the  picture  should 
be  of  a  nature  appropriate  to  the  child's  occupation. 

The  much-vexed  question  of  plates  versus  film  is  settled  for  us  in  advance,  for  the 
prime  requisite  for  the  kind  of  work  we  are  now  considering  is  speed,  and  the  extreme  speed 
obtainable  in  plates  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  fastest  film.  An  exposure  of  i-ioth 
of  a  second  will  be  found  ample  at  74.5  on  a  Graflex  plate  in  a  well-lighted  room. 

While  the  developing  formula  recommended  by  the  manufacturers  for  the  Graflex 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN 

MARY    HEATH 

HILDREN  present  a  special  problem  to  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher, but  one  well  worth  solving.  Most  children  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  —  those  who  like  to  have  their  pictures 
taken  and  those  who  don't:  And  they  are  about  equally  hard 
to  manage.  For  if  they  enjoy  being  "taken"  they  pose  the  mo- 
ment you  appear  with  a  camera,  and  if  they  object,  much  tact  is 
necessary  to  overcome  their  reluctance. 

My  own  small  daughter  belonged  to  the  first  class.  If  I 
wanted  to  "snap"  her  at  her  play,  I  had  to  be  very  diplomatic. 
with  any  kodak  she  would  dance  to  meet  me,  crying,  "Oh,  oh,  take 
d  stiffen  into  a  set  pose  at  once.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  say, 
go  on  playing  now,  for  I  have  to  get  the  camera  ready.  I'll  tell 
to  look  at  me."  And  much  patience  was  required,  for  she  wanted 
it  took  a  little  time  for  her  to  forget  me  and  really  go  back  to  her 
hed  for  just  the  right  moment,  and  pressed  the  bulb.  After  which 
ly,  "Look  pleasant,  please,"  or  she  would  not  feel  that  her  picture 
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iicing  rough  handling,  eliminating  hot  weather  troubles  as  al- 
sing  the  possibility  of  damage  to  the  film,  permitting  the  use  of 
evelopers  with  caustic  or  other  strong  alkali,  and  allowing  the 
ig.  As  a  preliminary  bath  to  the  use  of  Neol  developer  in  warm 
intageous,  and  the  temperature  of  the  Neol  developer  may  be  as 
sing  any  trouble  whatsoever. 

o  the  regular  phenosafranin  bath  as  usually  recommended,  is  the 
(uality  after  once  being  used,  is  not  very  good,  as  considerable 
:,  necessitating  filtering  before  further  use,  but  with  the  formalin 
■ve,  the  keeping  quality  is  very  good,  and  this  may  be  used  over 
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>LiTY  M.  L.  Shattuck 

First  Prize.  October  Senior  Compeiilion 

■ricten  some  stuff  on  the  subject,  which  Photo  Miniature  was 
:tern  is  a  necessity  according  to  him ;  and  about  the  time  he 

right,  I  see  a  lot  of  good  pictures  made  without  a  vestige  of 
obscure-     He  thinks  that  anybody  that  calls  photography  an 

bang  around  and  make  pictures  with  the  camera,  and  very 
hen  it  comes  to  trying  to  get  some  critic  to  class  them  with 
iks  that  is  all  wrong,  and  cannot  be.  The  photograph  lacks 
ht  article,  and  never  will  stand  up  as  an  art  object  alongside 
d  the  result  of  years  of  struggle,  mental  struggle,  which  to 
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WINTER  IN  THE  WELD  WOODS  ALEXANECR  MuRRAY 

Third  Prize,  October  Senior  Contpetilion 

an  be  easily  effected  without  wetting  the  back  at  all,  if  a  length  of 
ned  to  the  tap  and  its  end  placed  well  under  the  print.  The  water 
I  on  too  full  at  first,  but  gently  so  as  to  enable  the  print  to  float  up 
ater. 

int  has  received  its  preliminary  washings,  which  may  be  fairly  short, 
utes  in  all,  it  can  be  lifted  up  and  bodily  immersed  in  a  lo  per  cent 
r  hydrochloric  acid.  If  this  acid  bath,  as  it  may  do,  becomes  colored, 
:h  should  be  used  for  about  j   minutes,  and  the  print  then  well 

s  shou  Id  now  show,  if  everything  has  gone  right,  on  a  white  ground. 
n  the  ground,  which  sometimes  happens,  then  the  print  should  be 
T  board  and  gently  swabbed  with  a  brush  or,  better  still,  absorbent 
2id  bath.  This  at  once  clears  off  any  tint.  The  print  merely 
:es  >v£»shing  and  should  then  be  hung  up  to  dry, 
made,  as  in  the  cyanotype  process,  with  oxalate  solution. 
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jently  used  with  thin  translucent  paper  to  prepare  proofs,  which 
s  negatives.     The  solution  was  for  some  time  sold  commercially 
ig  postcards,  writing  paper,  etc.,  without  the  gelatine,  however, 
I  of  sensitizing  paper. 
—  The  basis  of  this  process  is  again  the  light-sensitiveness  of  a 

to  the  ferrous  state  and  treatment  of  the  ferric  image,  that  is 
m  light,  with  gallic  acid,  with  the  consequent  formation  of  a  true 
"erric  salts  at  once  give  a  black  image  with  gallic  acid  or  tannin, 
e  but  slowly  with  these, 
process  is  to  obtain  sufficient  depth  of  color  in  the  image  and  also 

as  there  is  great  tendency  for  the  gallic  acid  to  form  a  gallate 
:he  presence  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 

ginally  suggested  by  Poitevin  in  1859,  and  his  sensitive  mixture 
:  chloride  and  uranium  nitrate.  Actually,  here,  the  uranium  salt 
isitive  agent,  as  it  was  reduced  to  the  uranous  condition  and  in 
J  the  ferrous  chloride. 
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A  MODERN  FLAPPER  HoWARD  F.  LOUIS 

Second  Prize.  October  Junior  Competiiion 

As  soon  as  the  lines  appear  a  full  black,  the  print  should  be  washed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  then  the  surface  blotted  off  and  rapidly  dried,  otherwise  there  is  great  tend- 
ency for  the  lines  to  run  and  become  diffused.  If  the  exposure  is  too  short,  the  whites  of 
the  paper  are  tinted  more  or  less.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  insolation  is  too  long,  the  lines 
are  wanting  in  depth  and  the  finer  ones  lost  altogether.  Successful  prints  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  thin  coating  of  the  sensitive  mixture,  correct  exposure,  and  rapid  washing 
and  drying  of  the  developed  print. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  necessity  of  using  brushes  not  bound  with  metal,  and 
it  may  be  useful  to  some  to  point  out  how  two  excellent  brushes  may  be  made  which  have 
the  advantage  of  always  being  clean  and  ready  for  use. 

The  first  is  the  Blanchard  brush,  which  was  suggested  by  Valentine  Blanchard  in  the 
early  eighties.  Blanchard  was  a  well-known  worker,  who  prepared  his  own  printing 
papers,  and  thus  found  the  necessity  of  devising  a  handy  brush.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  strip  of  cloth  tied  to  a  sheet  of  glass,  The  glass  may  be  any  size,  but  naturally 
one  will  use  an  old  negative  glass,  freed  from  its  gelatine.     It  will  be  found   convenient 


to  keep  the  size  not  larger  than  4x5  inches  at  the  outside.     The  edges  should  be  ground 
off  with  a  file  or  stone,  so  that  they  will  not  cut  the  fingers  or  the  binding. 

The  best  material  to  use  is  well-washed  Canton  flannel,  sometimes  called  swans- 
down.  A  good-sized  piece  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  hot  water  to  free 
it  from  the  dressing,  well  rinsed  in  hot  water  and  dried.  This  can  be  kept  in  stock.  The 
cloth  should  be  cut  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  narrower  than  the  glass,  as  this  prevents 
the  ravelling  out  of  the  threads.  The  length  of  the  brush  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste,  but 
as  a  rule  half  an  inch  is  enough,  and  then  the  cloth  should  be  cut  about  4  inches  in  width. 
The  cloth  is  folded  in  two  and  the  glass  placed  between  the  folds,  leaving  half  an  inch  of 
the  doubled  cloth  free  beyond  the  edge  of  the  glass.  The  cloth  and  glass  are  then  bound 
together  as  tightly  as  possible  with  stout  string.  If  the  edges  of  the  glass  are  not  ground 
off  the  string  will  soon  be  cut  through;  but  this  trouble  can  be  gotten  over  by  wrapping  a 
strip  of  celluloid  over  the  edges. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  such  a  brush  the  operation  of  coating  even  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  is  comparatively  easy,  and  very  frequently  one  immersion  of  the  brush  in  the  sen- 
sitizer will  be  enough  to  coat  a  normal  sheet,  say  12x10  inches.  The  larger  the  sheet  the 
larger  may  be  the  brush,  that  is  to  say,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  free  cloth  may  be 
used.  In  this  case  the  cloth  should  be  cut  correspondingly  wider,  and  a  good  rule  is  that 
there  shall  be  from  three  to  four  times  the  length  of  the  brush  on  the  glass.  For  large 
sheets,  24  x  20  and  so  on,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  use  a  piece  of  celluloid  nearly 
the  same  size  as  the  cloth,  and  to  lay  this  inside  the  latter,  and  then  fold  without  creasing 
sharply,  and  then  tie  on  the  glass.  This  gives  a  greater  surface,  as  if  the  celluloid  is  thick, 
about  10-1000  of  an  inch,  which  can  be  obtained  from  any  dealer,  it  forms  a  curve  instead 
of  a  sharp  fold  and  thus  presents  a  greater  surface  to  the  paper.  For  such  large  brushes 
also  it  will  be  found  better  to  use  two  glasses  and  clip  the  cloth  and  celluloid  between 
them. 

The  advantage  of  this  brush  is  that  one  can  throw  away  the  cloth,  as  soon  as  one  has 
finished  sensitizing;  the  glass  can  be  scrubbed  and  a  new  brush  made  in  a  few  minutes. 
Pot  using  this  brush  the  sensitizer  should  be  placed  in  a  flat  dish  or  household  saucer,  so 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  brush  may  be  dipped  in  the  liquid  at  once.  But  the  cloth 
should  not  be  dipped  in  as  far  as  the  glass,  only  till  the  latter  nearly  touches  the  solution. 

The  other  brush  is  the  Buckle.  For  this,  one  requires  a  piece  of  glass  tubing,  which 
may  be  of  any  internal  bore  and  wall  thickness;  but  as  a  rule  half  an  inch  bore  will  be 
quite  large  enough,  particularly  if  the  end  be  splayed  out  to  a  bell  mouth.  The  length 
of  the  tubing  is  also  immaterial ;  but  4  inches  is  ample. 

A  piece  of  string  is  doubled  and  passed  through  the  tube  and  the  end  opened  out  to 
form  a  fair  sized  loop.  In  the  latter  is  placed  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton,  so  that  the  string 
is  across  the  middle.  Then  if  the  string  be  pulled  taut  through  the  tube  a  very  convenient 
brush  is  made,  which  can  be  thrown  away  as  soon  as  done  with. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  the  Buckle  brush  is  that  it  is  certain  to  leave  individual 
fibers  of  the  cotton  on  the  surface,  and  the  cheaper  the  cotton  the  more  certain  this  is  to 
occur.  There  are  some  absorbent  cottons  sold  now,  which  are  cheap  and  nasty,  and  utterly 
unsuitable  for  making  this  brush.  They  seem  to  be  made  from  linters  or  the  short  fibers 
left  adhering  to  the  cotton  seed  after  the  longer  staple  fibers  are  removed.  This  stuff  is 
hopeless,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  brush  that  will  last  even  for  a  small  sheet,  as  it  just 
falls  apart  into  short  fibers  when  in  use. 
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SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  PROJECTION  PRINTING 


FEW  notes  on  the  advantages  of  projection  printing  from  pho- 
tographic negatives,  of  what  we  may  term  difficult  subjects,  will 
doubtless  prove  interesting  and  helpful  to  many  workers. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  photographing  interiors,  es- 
pecially when  working  directly  toward  windows  which  are  illum- 
inated by  sunlight,  is  perhaps  as  difficult  as,  if  not  more  difficult 
than  any  other  accomplishment  in  photography. 

The  four  illustrations  shtSwn  will  give  an  excellent  idea  of 
what  can  be  accomplished. 
Print  "A"  shows  a  straight  print  without  any  manipulation  from  the  negative,  which 
gives  a  key  to  the  exposure  for  the  thin  portions  of  the  negative  itself.     This  print  was 
given  five  seconds  exposure  and  was  fully  developed. 

Print  "B"  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  exposure  needed  for  the  more  dense 
portions  of  the  negative  and  was  given  an  exposure  of  forty-five  seconds  without  any 
manipulation.  This  print,  however,  was  underdeveloped  and  was  in  the  developing 
solution  not  over  twenty  to  twenty-five  seconds 

Print  "C"  represents  a  first  attempt  at  a  manipulated  print.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  subject  as  well  as  that  portion  including  the  ceiling  was  given  an  exposure  of  seven 
seconds.  The  central  portion,  which  includes  the  top  of  the  table  and  the  entire  section 
occupied  by  the  fireplace,  was  given  twenty-five  seconds  and  the  windows  were  given 
additional  individual  exposures,  but  not  sufficient  for  as  good  a  result  as  could  be  obtained. 
Print  "D"  shows  what  may  be  termed  a  very  excellent  print  from  this  negative.  The 
entire  foreground  portion  including  all  of  the  heavy  furniture  at  the  lower  right-hand 
and  entire  left-hand  part  of  the  view  was  given  six  seconds.  The  dark  part  of  the  ceiling 
was  given  five  seconds.  The  central  portion  was  given  thirty  seconds.  The  window  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture  was  given  an  additional  individual  exposure  of  thirty 
seconds,  whereas  the  area  of  the  windows  to  the  left  of  the  center  was  given  an  addi- 
tional individual  exposure  of  forty-five  seconds. 

The  original  prints  are  all  8  x  lo  in  size  and  the  original  negative  4x5  inches. 
In  order  to  accomplish  thi?  work  but  three  items  are  necessary  for  practically  all  pur- 
poses. The  first  is  one  large  piece  of  cardboard  or  heavy  black  paper  at  least  twice  the 
dimensions  of  the  print  to  be  made  (both  in  length  and  height), with  a  small  hole  in  the 
center  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  When  printing  in  an  item  such  as  a  window  or  any 
portion  of  the  negative  which  is  dense  this  hole  can  be  moved  so  that  the  light  will  pene- 
trate through  it  and  in  turn  expose  that  portion  for  any  degree  of  manipulation  desired. 
The  other  two  items  are  two  large  pieces  of  card  or  heavy  black  paper  which  have  a 
corner  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  cut  out.  By  holding  one  of  these  in  each  hand 
they  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  give  any  sized  shape  of  rectangle  or  square  for  printing  in 
different  areas. 

Exposing  a  large  area  of  the  negative  at  One  time  can  be  done  by  holding  the 
two  pieces  of  card  together  (or  by  using  one  large  solid  piece),  raising  or  lowering  for  a 
short  fraction  of  time.  To  expose  such  an  area  as  the  ceiling  portion  of  the  print  shown, 
the  card  is  lowered  for  a  few  seconds,  then  quickly  raised.     To  expose  the  entire  area 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  PARK  HaROLD  C.  AlLEY 

Fint  Prize.  October  Junior  ComfKliiion 

covered  by  the  furniture  the  card  is  raised  diagonally  across  the  entire  area  of  the  print 
to  accomplish  the  result  as  already  described. 

One  will  find  that  it  is  frequently  a  great  advantage  to  expose  the  entire  print  by 
slowly  lowering  or  raising,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  solid  sheet  of  black  paper  or  card  from 
top  to  bottom  or  from  side  to  side  in  order  to  give  a  greater  amount  of  exposure  to  the 
lower  or  other  portion  of  the  subject  as  may  be  required.  This  same  manipulation  can  be 
varied  to  different  degrees  of  speed  so  as  to  accomplish  a  wide  range  of  results.  The 
making  of  a  good  print  from  a  photographic  negative  is  not  only  most  fascinating  and 
interesting  work,  but  calls  for  as  much,  if  not  even  greater  skill,  than  the  actual  making 
of  the  exposure  and  the  development  of  the  negative. 

It  has  been  my  personal  experience  that  a  collection  of  8  x  lo  prints  made  on  bromide 
paper  from  selected  sections  of  small  negatives  gives  the  very  best  possible  results  to  re- 
tain as  a  record,  especially  for  compiling  an  album. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  aside  from  "manipulation"  in  making  the  print  is  the 
fact  that  one  can  use  and  select  the  heart  of  the  composition  of  the  original  negative  and 
use  that  portion  only  of  the  negative  for  the  production  of  the  print.     It  is  very  frequently 


A.  K.  Hanks 


true  that  there  is  more  or  less  uninteresting,  or  what  might  be  termed,  waste  material  to 
one  side  or  to  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  original  n^ative.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  in  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  negatives  which  I  make  and  consider  worth  printing,  the 
original  can  be  very  materially  improved  from  the  standpoint  of  spacing  and  compxjsi- 
tion  by  making  the  print  from  a  selected  portion  of  the  negative.  It  is  fascinating  to 
develop  in  one's  own  work  the  ability  to  select  the  "cream"  of  the  picture,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  so  materially  enhances  the  value  and  quality  of  the  finished  prints. 

Again  when  making  prints  entirely  by  the  "projection"  method,  the  advantage  of 
having  large  prints,  usually  8  x  lo,  as  a  standard  is  so  great  that  it  needs  no  further  com- 
ment. A  collection  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  really  excellent  8  x  lo  prints  is  a  greater  joy 
to  the  owner  and  to  show  to  one's  friends  than  an  album  of  several  hundred  contact  prints, 
which  of  necessity  will  be  of  very  miscellaneous  quality. 

It  is  especially  true  with  negatives  of  portraits,  made  either  indoors  or  outdoors, 
that  the  making  of  a  contact  proof  on  an  ordinary  printing-out  paper  is  a  very  great  help. 
In  portrait  work  it  is  especially  true  that  the  negative  may  be  of  excellent  technical 
quality  but  may  be  worthless  because  the  expression  of  the  subject  is  not  satisfactory. 
Making  a  proof  quickly  shows  this  and  also  gives  one  the  advantage  of  selecting  the 
spacing  and  what  to  eliminate  when  making  the  large  print  by  "projection"  from  those 
negatives  which  are  worthy  of  printing. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENTHUSIASM 

ARTHUR   W.    MOREAU 

pages  of  this  magazine  contain  monthly  articles  written  es- 
: tally  for  amateurs,  which  classification  includes  myself. 
I  you  use  these  articles?  Or  do  you  do  as  I  used  to,  read  the 
igazine  through  and  then  place  it  in  a  nice  comfortable  place 
the  library  table  or  in  the  bookcase?  If  you  do  the  latter 
J  are  simply  following  the  line  of  least  resistance  and,  in- 
entally,  missing  a  whole  raft  of  ideas  and  helps  v^hich  will 
:p  your  photographic  enthusiasm  at  loo  per  cent  all  the 
le.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  things  I  have  put  to  the  test 
and  found  to  be  all  they  >*  ere  claimed  to  be. 

Through  the  advertising  columns  (I  use  them  also)  I  have  exchanged  rx>  less  than 
ft\t  cameras,  receiving  in  each  case  some  camera,  lens  or  shutter  I  wanted  for  the  equip- 
ment I  e.\changed.  I  have  also  purchased  from  many  firms  advertising  photographic 
goods.  Not  once  have  I  been  disappointed  with  any  deal ;  in  fact,  on  two  occask>ns  I 
realized  more  than  I  expected  on  old  equipment.  I  presume  the  firms  I  dealt  with 
realized  a  profit  also,  or  they  «ould  not  be  doing  business.  But  that  is  sound  business 
policy;  everj-  one  must  benefit,  or  the  deal  is  not  a  success.  I  have  yet  to  meet  disap- 
pointment in  shopping  by  mail  through  photographic  ad\ertisements. 

Repeatedly  ha\e  I  read  articles  fa\oring  the  tank  method  of  de\-eloping.  They 
» ere  so  numerous  that  I  finally  purchased  a  Thermo  De\eloping  Chart  and  a  tank.  I 
have  given  the  tank  method  a  very  fair  trial  and  the  result  is  that  I  develt^  all  my  films 
in  a  tank.     Lacking  a  tank  for  my  6,')  x  q  cm  plates,  I  develop  these  in  a  deep  tray  by  the 


MIRAGE 

Karl  Suchv 

Vienna  Camera  Club 


Winter 

Some  of  the  delicate  gradations  in  this  picture 

Erobobly  will  be  lost  in  the  half-tone  repnxluction. 
iitevcnso.it  will  still  be  a  picture  that  will  attract 
instant  notice  because  of  its  simplicity  and  good 
composition.  The  dark  mass  of  the  roof  Is  well 
placed  in  the  picture  space  and  forms  a  dominating 
point  of  interest.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
tone  of  the  sky  is  just  a  liccls  darker  than  the  snow. 
Careful  i^Hervatton  will  show  that  this  is  often  the 
case  on  a  dull  winter's  day.  but  unless  proper  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  reproduce  tones  correctly,  the 
sky  is  rwt  always  so  rendered  in  a  photograph.  In 
this  instance  we  note  that  a  four-times  filter  was  used 
and  an  ample  exposure  of  one-fifth  of  a  second  was 

fiven  at  f:i6  The  camera  used  was  a  T.yi  x  -jH 
carette,  Carl  Zeiss  [car  lens  of  3>^  inches'  focal 
length.  The  e;qx>sure  was  made  in  failing  light  at 
4  P.  M.  in  February.  The  enlargement  which  is 
very  attractively  rnounted  with  an  ink  lirw  drawn 
on  the  print  close  to  the  edge,  is  on  P.M.  C  No.  j. 


MAKING  M.  Q.  TUBES 

I  have  been  rnaktng  rny  own  developing  tubes 
(M.  Q.)  and  find  it  so  satisfactory,  interesting  and 
profitable  work,  that  I  think  others  rnight  like  to  try 
same.  One  gets  fifty  small  vials  {size  regular  M.  Q, 
tubes)  and  corks  for  same  and  then  proceeds  in 
the  following  manner: 

1 .  Weigh  out  7.5  g  metol  and  15  g  hydrochinon. 
Place  in  tin  can  with  cover  ^arKl  shake  thoroughly. 

1,  Weigh  out  [4;.;  g  anhydrous  sodium  sul- 
phite. 2q[  g  ar\hydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  1  g 
potassium  bromide.  Place  in  another  tin  can  with 
cover  and  shake  up  thoroughly, 
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When  this  is  finished  wei^  out  8.7;  g  of  n 

No.  2  and  piace  that  amount  in  each  vial.  "iSen 
place  a  paraffined  paper  wad  on  top  of  this  chemical 
mixture,  and  proceed  to  weigh  out  0,65  g  of  mixture 
No.  I .  Place  this  on  top  of  the  paper  wad  in  each 
vial.  Then  cork  and  wax  vials  by  dipping  ends  of 
corks  and  bottles  in  hot  paraffin.  Each  tube  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  eight  <8)  ois.  of  water.  —  Elmer  F. 
Shelberc. 


COPYING  FADED  PRINTS 
In  the  ordinary  routine  of  ccpying.  the  usual 
correctresult  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  obtaina  reproduc- 
tion as  near  as  possible  like  the  original  cc^y.  al- 
though in  many  cases  rnany  try  to  improve  upon  it. 
In  the  forthcoming  remarks,  it  is  proposed  to  show 
how  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  bright,  crisp  print  from 
a  very  fiat  copy  by  the  use  of  chemicals.  It  does  not 
necessarily  folkiw  that  the  copyist  must  perform 
all  the  various  processes  mentioned  below  in  ob- 
taining the  desired  result  (in  fact,  it  would  be  a  sheer 
waste  of  time,  work  and  material  to  do  so):  but  I 
wish  to  show  the  latitude  there  is  in  the  after-treat- 
ment of  weak  copy  negatives. 

In  the  first  place,  the  exposure  has  to  be  considered , 
which,  when  the  copy  is  weak,  is  usually  as  short  as 
possible,  and  the  negative  forced  up  in  development 
so  as  to  get  it  as  bright  as  possible.  But  really  in 
this  case  the  plate  should  be  overexposed  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  tnendeveloped  to  infinity,  the  denser  the 
better.  After  the  plate  has  been  fixed  it  should  be 
put  {without  previews  washing)  into  a  very  weak 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanidc  and  hypo.  As 
generally  known,  potassium  ferricyanide.  w>^  usmI 
in  a  weak  soluti(Mi,  always  acts  on  the  shadows  first, 
and  so.  if  the  negative  is  fairly  dense,  it  can  be  re- 
duced (to  a  certain  extent)  without  losing  any  detail. 


CHRISTMAS  CARD 


After  this,  if  the  negative  is  not  bright  enough,  it 
can  be  (after  washing)  intensified  in  the  ordinary 
way.  By  this  stage  a  fairly  good  print  should  be 
obtained. 

Presuming  the  original  is  very  weak  indeed,  the 
print  can  still  be  improved  upon.  For  instance,  if 
the  negative  is  not  too  dense  it  can  be  put  into  the 
enlarger  and  printed  (the  same  size,  of  course)  on 
hard  paper,  if  a  powerful  li^C  can  be  obtained. 
This  would  make  a  great  difference  as  compared 
with  an  ordinary  print  made  by  contact. 

It  matters  not  how  flat  or  yellow  the  original  may 
be.  a  hard  reproduction  can  be  obtained.  For  one 
thing,  a  positive  can  be  made  and  then  a  new  nega- 
tive rnade,  both  these  being  intensified  and  treatedas 
already  described.  One  advantage  of  this  method 
Is.  if  the  <x>py  is  for  enlarging  and  the  original  nega- 
tive is  inclined  tobeabitdense.  anew  thin  negative 
suitable  for  enlarging  can  be  obtained.  ^ —  British 
Journal  of  Photography. 


LENS  FOR  PC».TRAITS 

A  lens  of  fourteen  inches'  focal  length  is  not  by 
any  means  too  long  for  portraits  to  be  made  on  {  x  7 
plates,  especially  if  the  pictures  are  to  be  of  the 
head  and  shoulders  only.  For  groups  or  standing 
full-length  figures  possibly  a  lens  of  shorter  focus 
might  be  more  convenient  unless  plenty  of  working 
Space  is  available.  An  aplanatic  [ens  is  one  that 
is  free  from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations. 
A  rapid  rectilinear  or  R.  R.  lens  is  one  that  is  free 
from  curvilinear  distortion,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  freedwn  from  distortion  is  obtained  is 
very  simple.  A  R.  R.  tens  is  made  up  of  two  similar 
components  and  the  diaphragm  is  in  the  middle. 
so  that  it  is  in  front  of  the  rear  combination  and 
behind  the  front  one.  The  front  cwnbir^ation  used 
alone  —  a  single  lens  with  the  stop  behind  it  —  would 
give  "pincushion"  distortion,  and  straight  lines  near 
the  margins  would  be  bowed  in  towards  the  middle 


opposite  kind  of  distortion,  barrel-shaped  distortion. 


Elmer  E.  Hall 

in  which  straight  lines  would  appear  to  be  bowed 
outwards,  away  from  the  center.  In  the  R.  R.  lens 
both  these  distortions  are  eliminated  because  cne 
kind  of  distortion  neutralizes  the  other. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  CHRISTMAS  CARD 

The  Christmas  Card  shown  here  was  made  by 
setting  up  the  group  on  a  table  on  a  dark  day  in  a 
room  with  two  windows.  The  shadow  effect  was 
obtained  by  using  a  ioo  watt  lamp  and  reflector. 
close  up  to  group.  The  utposure  at/iji  was,  1  be- 
lieve, about  or>e  minute.  This  same  idea  for  individ- 
ual cards  may  be  adapted  for  any  occasion.  Last 
year  1  used  "Kewpie"  dolls  as  models  for  Valentine 
cards,  and  this  year  intend  10  make  Easter  canis. 
I  finished  all  the  cards  on  double  weight,  dead  matt 
paper  and  allowed  a  narrow  white  border  to  set 
off  the  card.  —  Elmer  E.  Hall. 


BLUE.TONES  C»sl  DEVELOPING  PAPERS 

With  reference  to  suggestions  for  obtaining  blue 
tones  on  developing-ouC  papers,  we  have  found  that 
the  following  formulae  give  very  good  results.  First 
bleach  the  print  in: 

Water 10    oz. 

Potassium  ferricyanide loo  gr. 

Ammonia  water  {18  percent) 100 min. 

After  bleaching,  wash  well  and  tone  in  the  following 
bath,  rocking  constantly: 

Water looz. 

Ferrous  sulphate loo  gr. 

Hydrochloric  acid  c.  p jo  min. 

An  alternative  toning  bath  is  as  follows: 

Water 10   or. 

Ferric  chloride no  gr. 

After  tOTiing,  wash  free  from  stain,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  immerse  the  print  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
TO  per  cent,  hypo  s<^ution  containing  50  grains  of 
boracic  acid  to  every  ouiKe  of  solid  hypo. 


BUta>Y 

The  above  method  has  not  much  tendency  to 
stain  the  highli^ts.  althou^  with  all  the  iron  coning 
processes  there  is  always  some  sli^t  tendency  to 
veiled  hi^ights.  Usually  the  stain  in  the  hi^- 
li^tscanbe  removed  in  the  washing,  particularly  if 
the  water  is  used  a  little  warm.  We  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  success  in  obtaining  a  pure  brilliant 
bhie-print  without  the  slightest  veiling  of  the  hi|^ 
lights  by  toning  with  gold. 

The  following  formula  Li  a  good  one : 

Anvnonium  sulphocyanate logr. 

Water i  or. 

to  which  add; 

Gold  chloride igr. 

Water i  oi. 

The  print  is  immersed  in  this  bath  and  toned 
until  the  desired  blue  is  reached. 

The  drawbacks  of  the  above  process  are  the  length 
of  time  occupied  in  securing  the  tone,  and  the  com- 
paratively high  cost. 

We  think  that  if  the  iron  method  reccRvnended 
earlier  in  this  note  is  used,  there  «ill  be  no  serious 
troubk  with  stained  highli^ts.  —  fijMco  Research 
Ltdx>rali>ry, 


BUDDY 


In  making  a  picture  of  a  furr>'  animal  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  is  to  surest  the 
texture  of  the  fur.      This  can  be  done  only  b>  getting 

suitable  lii;hting  conditions,  by  giving  correct 
exposure  and  by  dcvck-ping  so  ihit  the  highliahcs 
are  not  too  dense.  W  hen  the  fur  is  white  these 
three  CkOJitirtis  bccon-.e  e\-cn  more  essential,  be- 
cause a  Uok  of  care  in  any  one  of  the  three  points 


A.  J.  Schubert 

will  be  more  noticeabk  than  if  the  fiir  were  daik  in 
cobr.  In  making  his  picture  of  "Buddy."  Mr. 
Schubert  cho-x  a  diPlicult  subject,  but  he  has  over- 
come the  dirhculties  most  successfully.  The 
lighting,  from  top,  is  effective  and  brings  out  the 
rnodelir^g  and  textures,  which  the  correct  exposure 
and  careful  development  have  he^ied  to  preserve. 
The  head  is  well  placed  in  the  picture  spece.  too.  and 
the  picture  is  one  of  unusual  interest.  It  was  made 
in  Los  Angeles.  California,  outside,  in  yard,  with  an 
Eastman  S  x  j  view  camera.  Veketigmat  Series  II 
lens  of  7  inches'  fecal  lerwth.  used  at/:4.;.  exposure 
onr-(ifUech  second.  bri(^t  sunli^t  at  i  P.  M.  in 
August.  The  Eastrnan  Portrait  film  was  developed 
in  pyro  and  the  print  is  on  Azo.  hard  rnedium. 


KEEPING  THE  BACKGROUND  HJVIN 

Whatex'cr  we  select  for  the  beckgmund.  wc  must: 
remember  to  arrange  it  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
it  must  appear  in  the  picture  as  a  perfectly  arx^och 
tone,  without  any  suggestions  of  detail  or  form, 
or  else  it  must  suggest  or  ir>dicatc  its  nature  and 
form,  in  which  case  it  must  be  the  subject  of  care- 
ful attention.  Many  of  the  photographs  which  are 
made  fail  in  this  respect.  It  is  evident  from  char'. 
that  the  photc^rapher  has  hung  up  a  ^Kct  or  sorrc 
similar  thing  to  sen-e  as  a  plain  iMckgrouxl  but  ti-wit 
he  has  taken  no  further  pains  to  get  it  plain.  "The 
consequence  is  cfiat  creases,  or  fokls.  or  texture,  or 
dirt  marks,  or  one  of  the  many  things  that  ougHt  r»c« 
to  show  where  a!l  is  to  be  plain,  do  show,  and  by  tHe 
other»-i5e  plain  character  of  the  background  tt^rv 
ate  specially  conspicuous. 

Therefore,  i-c  lay  stress  en  the  need  tostrct£:;h  tj^ 


THE  SAFE  BLOWER 


paper  on  a  card  or  board,  k  should  be  paper  with- 
out any  very  pronounced  grain.  It  should  be  suffi- 
ciently far  behind  the  actual  subject  of  the  picture  to 
be  outof  focus;  elthouchthisshould  not  be  detected, 
as  it  should  have  no  detail  or  other  irregularity  of 
surface  to  show  whether  it  was  in  focus  or  not.  It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  hide  any  irregularities  by 
moving  about  the  background  during  the  exposure; 
but  there  is  always  a  risk  in  so  doing  of  moving  the 
subject  also. 

The  tone  of  the  background  need  not  be  alike  all 
over.  It  may  be  graduated  so  as  to  be  hghter  on 
one  side  that  the  other;  and  a  very  beautiful  and 
even  graduation  may  be  obtained  very  simply  by 
usingalarge  enough  background  and  bending  it  into 
a  curve,  so  that  one  pare  catches  the  light  more  than 
another. 

A  somewhat  similar  set  of  considerations  applies 
to  the  surface  on  which  the  subject  is  to  be  placed. 
Sometimes  a  long  strip  of  card  or  paper  can  be  used 
to  support  the  subject  and  to  come  up  behind  it  also 
and  serve  as  the  background;  but  it  is  generally 
more  satisfactory  to  indicate  both  a  horizontal  and 
a  vertical  surface.  In  that  case  we  get  a  horizontal 
line  across  the  picture,  where  the  background  meets 
the  "floor;"  arid  it  is  well  to  have  this  far  enough 
behind  the  object  to  be  fuziy.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  straight,  and  there  should  not  be  any 
signs  of  an  imperfect  juncticm,  such  as  we  see 


W.  R.  BRADFCmD 

when  the  rcdler  of  a  tollable  background  is  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  floor— a  (auk  frequently  noticeable  in 
amateur  portraiture. 

On  a  small  scale,  we  can  deal  very  well  with  such  a 
case  by  arranging  the  object  on  a  sheet  of  card  on  the 
table,  with  a  fait  extent  of  card  behind  the  object. 
ending  in  a  straight,  clean  edge.  The  t^ckground  is 
suppoi^d  separately  a  few  inches  behind  this  edge, 
and  carried  below  it,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  back- 
ground is  not  seen  from  the  lensat  all.  It  isdiflicult 
to  explain  why.  but  this  method  seems  to  give  more 
relief  or  solidity  to  the  object  than  most  other 
methods;  whatever  it  is  we  arc  photographing  does 
not  appear  to  have  a  background  pushed  close  up 
against  it,  —  Photography. 


THE  SAFE  BLOWER 

These  "toyland"  studies  of  Mr.  Bradford's  are 

not  only  very  interesting  and  amusing,  but  they  are 
also  remarkably  clever  and  wonderfully  ingenious, 
Heapparentlypossessesan  unlimited  supply  of  origi- 
nal ideas.  He  draws  on  this  supply  very  freely  and 
combines  with  it  the  skill  of  the  practiced  draughts- 
man and  the  knowledge  of  the  experienced  photog- 
rapher. His  data  on  "The  Safe  Blower"  show  that 
knowledge  and  skill  were  used  in  its  production. 
The  figure  of  the  safe  blower  was  modeled  in  puttv 
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and  stained  gray.  The  door  of  the  toy  safe  was  re- 
moved and  proi^^ed  up  as  though  blown  off  by  the 
explosion  A  tungsten  wire  fuse  was  made,  placed 
in  the  safe,  and  wires  run  from  tl^  fuse  to  the  bat- 
tery circuit,  connected  to  the  curtain  slide  shutter. 
An  overhead  50-watt  Mazda  bulb  was  lighted  and  an 
exposure  of  one  minute  given,  curtain  shutter 
closed,  f]ash~light  apparatus  ccnnected.  and  a  flash 
given  with  two  prains  of  flash  powder.  The  nega- 
tive was  then  developed  with  one  quarter  the  usual 
amount  of  carbtwiate  and  the  solution  diluted  with 
twicethe  usual  quantity  of  water.  The  camera  used 
was  a  Cycle  Graphic.  4x5.  firted  with  a  Beck 
Rectilinear  lens  of  :  i  inches'  focal  length,  sl<^/:ii. 
The  Eastman  Conimercial  Ortho  film  was  developed 
with  metol-hydrochinon  and  the  enlargement  is  on 
Artura  Carbon  Black. 


OUR  HEIR 
It  must  have  been  a  rather  trying  experience  tak- 
ing a  picture  of  a  baby  indoors  and  having  to  give  as 
teng  an  exposure  as  three  seconds.  We  imagine  Mr. 
Carver  will  agree  with  us  that  a  professional  j^w- 
tographer  who  takes  many  pictures  of  babies  saves 


himself  a  lot  of  worry  and  anxiety  by  using  a  rapid 
lens  and  cutting  the  exposure  down  to  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  Mr.  Carver's  lens  was  stopped  down  to 
/:i6.  but  by  usinp  it  at  its  full  opening,  (jj  (prac- 
tically /;8).  he  could  have  reduced  the  exposure  to 
three  quarters  of  a  second  with  exactly  the  same  re- 
sult. A  professional  photographer  would  probably 
use  a  more  rapid  lens  still,  /^.j  or/i^.S.  and  thus 
have  a  margin  of  safety  to  allow  for  poor  lighting 
conditions.  Of  course  the  wide  open  lens  gives  less 
depth  of  focus  and  the  focusing  must  de  done  care- 
fully, butat/:?. 7  the  anastigmat  ler^stma  3A  caniera 
has  sufficient  depth  for  a  single  figure  like  this. 
Technically  the  picture  is  a  good  one.  We  would 
prefer  to  have  less  violent  contract  between  the  child 
and  the  background,  for  such  harsh  contrast  is  not 
in  keeping  widi  the  subject.  The  photographer  surely 
was  lucky  to  get  this  picture  with  so  iMig  an  ex- 
posure and  with  no  trace  of  any  movement.  Taloen 
indoors,  bright  lieht  at  j  P.  M.  in  February,  East- 
Rian  Speed  film  developed  with  Eastman  M.  Q.  and 
printed  on  Azo  No  1  Carbon. 


STAINS  IN  URANIUM  TONING 
Stains  in  uranium  toning  may  be  caused  bythe 
toning  solution  not  being  sufficiently  acid.  They 
may  be  caused  by  impurities  in  the  paper,  by  in- 
sufficient fixing  of  the  enlargement  originally,  or  by 
dirty  dishes  or  lingers. 

Simple  washing  in  running  water  will  remove 
the  stains,  but  it  will  remove  the  tone  of  the  print 
also,  bringing  it  back  to  its  original  color.  It  may 
then  be  retoned  and  ifpropercareistaken.no  stains 
should  make  their  appearance. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  FACTS 

Here  are  fomiulated  a  collecticm  of  facts  In  the 

form  of  if's  and  don'ts.  from  which  the  following 

statements  have  been  compiled  to  apply  to  all 

developers,  in  a  general  way. 

Before  you  knock,  investigate  the  cause  of  your 
complaint  —  look  at  our  list  of  questions.  If  you 
are  beyond  those  questi(»is,  the  fault  is  certainly  not 

The  usual  troubles  are:  impure  or  grayish  whites. 
greenish  or  brownish  tones,  contrasty.  or  weakprints 
(lacking  detail),  flat  or  "muddy"  prints,  or  too  dark 
prints,  yellowish  or  brownish  stains,  round  dark 
spots,  blisters,  discoloratiw)  around  edge  of  prints, 
curling  or  cracking  of  the  surface,  round  white 
spots,  surface  marks  (on  glossy  paper),  etc. 

The  following  questions  will  point  out  a  renrtedy  (or 
the  usual  photographic  troubles. 

[.  Arc  you  a  careful  opcTatoT,  or  do  you  Carry 
developer  in  your  hands  over  to  the  fixing  bsth. 
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Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  negative? 
).     Are  you  exposing  ri^t.  or  are  you  over-  or 
underexposing? 

4.  Is  your  laboratory  too  warm,  or  damp.orex- 
posed  to  chemical  fumes,  or  sewergas? 

5.  Is  you  balance  accurate? 

6.  Are  the  weights  accurate? 

7.  Any  mistakes  in  the  weighings? 

8.  Is  your  water  pure  and  clean? 
4.    Are  your  chemicals  pure? 

10.    Elid  you  mix  your  chemicak  in  the  prefer 
order? 


OUT  OF  REACH 


Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns 


II.  Was  the  solution  clear' before  you  added  the 
next  chemical? 

II.  Is  your  developer  too  old? 

13.  Are  you  "forcing"  your  developer? 

14.  How  long  are  you  developing? 

15.  Are  you'  spreading"  your  developer  properly? 

16.  Is  the  amount  of  potassium  bromide  right? 

17.  How  about  the  temperature? 

18.  IsChe  temperaCureofalUhe  bathsabout  the 


Is  it  suited  for  your  purpose? 

11.  Is  it  "toodry."orhastt  been  spoiled  by  light. 
fumes,  or  otherwise? 

It.    Arc  you  printing  too  close  to  light? 

13.  Did  you  allow  prints  to  cool  before  develop- 
ing? 

ii.  Did  you  move  prints  about,  while  in  the 
different  baths? 


li-    Didyoulookot 

16.  Did   you  cres 
washing? 

17.  Didyouletthe  water  run  from  the  tapdirectly 
on  the  print? 

i8.     Did  you  have  sufficient  hardener? 
iq.    Was  fixing  bath  acid  ?    Was  it  milky? 
)o.    Do  you  wash  thoroughly? 
After  this,  blame    your    materials,  —  Northern 
Photo  News, 


OUT  OF  REACH 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  original  picture — a  good 
idea  well  carried  out.  The  tcnes.  thcugh  perhaps  a 
little  dark,  are  correct  and  about  as  they  would  ap- 
pear in  cwitrast  with  the  white  dress.  A  very 
dainty  and  perhaps  a  more  pleasing  effect  might  be 
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AN  IMPOSING  EDIFICE 

secured  by  keeping  the  entire  picture  in  light  tones, 
li^c  floor  covering  and  light  background.  It 
might  be  worth  trying  again  with  the  change  sua- 
gested.  As  usual  the  technical  treatment  is  fully 
adequate  and  shows  care  and  skill.  A  slightly  darker 
tone  in  the  mount  would  be  an  improvement,  we 
think,  in  this  particular  case.  Made  with  a  3  K  x  4K 
Pressman  Reflex  camera,  fitted  with  an  Aldis 
anastigmat  lens  of  5^  Inches'  focal  length,  used  at 
y^.y.  Might  light  at  J. 30  P.M., exposure  one-fifteenth 
second,  double  coated  Standard  Orthonon  plate. 


AN  IMPOSING  EDIFICE 
The  title  is  well  chosen.  The  building  is  an  im> 
posing  one  and  is  very  beautiful.  We  chink  the 
maker  of  the  picture  will  agree  with  us  that  a  more 
interesting  lighting  might  have  been  selected.  In- 
stead of  having  the  front  of  the  building  all  in  shadow 
and  a  strong  light  on  the  side  where  there  is  nothing 
ofverygreat  pictorial  importance,  itmight  have  been 
better  to  wait  till  the  light  was  just  a  litck  farther 
around  towards  the  front,  so  that  it  would  throw  a 
little  more  light  on  the  pillars  and  the  very  intere'it- 
ing  doorway.  The  proper  selection  of  limiting  con- 
ditions is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
architectural  photography.  The  reproduction  of 
it  on  the  film  is  easy  and  simple  compared  with  the 
task  of  "ielecting  the  best  conditions.  The  writer, 
many  years  aap,  spent  an  entire  day  studying  the 
west  front  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  order  to  fir^out 
at  what  time  the  lighting  was  most  effective,  but  the 
actual  photographing,  when  that  was  ascertained. 
wasamatterofonlya  very  few  moments.  A  slightly 
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more  distant  point  of  view,  or  a  lens  of  slightly 
shorter  focal  length,  would  be  better  in  this  case. 
As  it  is,  the  building  looks  a  little  crowded.  Made 
in  Alameda,  California,  with  a  6^  x  S^  Seneca 
View  camera.  Velostigmat  Scries  1 1  lensofqj^  inches' 
focal  length,  used  at  /:i  1,  six-times  screen,  bright 
light  at  Q.30  A.  M,  in  March,  exposure  orte-firth  sec- 
ond. Comnwrclal  Ortho.  Rim  developed  [with 
pyro-soda.  print  on  Azo  E  No.  z.. 


ENLARGING  BY  STRIPPING 
It  is  possible  to  enlarge  a  negative  a  little,'  from 
4  X  ;  to  about  j  x  7,  just  by  removing  the  film  from 
the  glass,  alkiwing  it  to  expand  naturally,  and  tfien 
letting  it  dry  in  contact  with  a  larger  piece  of  glass. 
ITiis  is  particularly  suitable  for  negatives  that  are  a 
little  too  dense  and  strong  as  the  stretching  tends  to 
reduce  the  density  a  little, 

7>ie  negative  sHould  be  soaked  for  ten  minutes  in : 

Potassium  fluoride 1 S  gr.  30  g 

Distilled  water i  oz.         1000  ccm 

Then,  without  draining,  immerse  in: 

Citric  acid   i  oz.  50  g. 

Water 10  oz.       :ooo  ccm 

The  film  will  almost  immediately  begin  to  lift 
at  the  comers.  The  negative  should  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  dish  of  clean  water  and  the  film  genUy 
rolled  up  with  the  fingers  from  one  end.  A  clean 
and  preferably  gelatinized  glass  should  be  slid  on  the 
top  of  the  first  one  and  the  film  unrolled  and  glass 
and  film  lifted  out  and  the  water  gently  allowed  to 
run  off.  This  negative  should  then  be  allowed  to 
dry. 


THE  BROOK  IN  WINTER 

THE  BROOK  IN  WINTER 

The  tones  In  this  picture  are  very  fine  and  there 
Is  a  strong  suggestion  of  sunlight  that  is  very  inter- 
esting. The  compcsicicn.  however,  in  one  respect 
is  unsatisfactory,  the  three  dark  tree  trunks  are 
poorly  placed  in  the  picture-space  and  they  "poll" 
very  stronsly  Cowards  the  comer  and  out  of  the 
picture.  Ifthisprintwcre  to  be  cut  in  half,  exactly 
in  the  middle,  it  would  make  two  good  pictures, 
both  of  which,  as  regards  ccmposition.  would  be 
more  pleasing  than  the  whole  print.  Graflex  camera 
3  K  X  4>^,  Verito  lens  cf  7  inches'  focal  length,  used 
at  /:4,  three-times  filter,  exposure  one-fifteenth 
seccsid.  ffood  light,  at  10  A.  M.  in  November, 
Standard  Orthonon  plate  devckiped  with  pyn>- 
soda.  enlargement  on  P.  M,  C.  No.  6. 


GET  YOUR  PRINTS  OFF 

Good  work  won't  always  make  a  good  business. 
It  is  important  to  give  your  cust^xners  what  they 
want  —  but  it  is  Just  as  important  to  give  it  to  them 
as  they  want  it  and  when  they  want  it. 

It  may  very  well  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  for  the 

firofessional  photographer  that  when  proofs  are  de- 
Ivered  quickly  the  chances  of  getting  a  big  order  are 
increased,  and  that  when  the  order  is  delivered 
promptly  the  chances  of  getting  a  re-order  are  also 
increased. 


JohnN.  Consdorf 

When  photographers  used  nothing  but  daylight 
printing  processes,  the  weather  was  often  blamed  for 
delays  in  getting  out  orders.  But  customers  will  not 
listen  to  Che  weather  excuse  now.  They  know  that 
most  of  the  work  is  printed  by  artificial  light;  and 
that,  when  there  is  a  delay  in  the  delivery  of  their 
orders,  the  fault  lies  with  the  photographer  and  not 
with  the  weather, 

A  professional,  whose  aim  is  to  make  progress. 
cannot  hold  en  to  the  old  methods  of  printing;  he 
cannot  alTord  to  get  behind  with  his  orders;  and  he 
conrul  afford  Co  losecustomers.  The  man  who  takes 
advantage  of  modem  inventions  for  rapid  artificial- 
li^t  printing  gets  his  work  out  quickly,  pleases  his 
customers,  and  increases  his  business.  More  than 
that,  he  is  in  a  position  to  take  on  special  work  which 
the  man  without  these  facilities  would  rtoC  be  able 

Take,  for  example,  two  photographers  in  a  small 
town.  One  uses  a  modem  printing  machine  and 
the  other  uses  an  old-fashioned  printing  frame. 
Some  event  of  local  interest  takes  place  in  Cne  town. 
Both  photographers  make  negatives.  The  man  with 
the  printing  machine  gets  at  least  two  hundred 
prints  out  within  a  few  hours,  and  makes  his  sales; 
Che  other  man  is  not  able  to  get  out  more  than  a  few 
dozen  copies,  which  remain  unsold. 

The  photographer  who  wants  to  get  his  work 
finished  and  delivered  in  good  time,  must  fit  up  his 
workroom  with  one  of  the  modem  printing  machines, 
~  P/ioto  Digest. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REVIEW 
E.  J.  Wall,  F.  C  S..  F.  R.  P.  S. 

Tin  Tosi-jc  —  J.  G.  F.  Druce  deals  with  this 
Kibject  and  states  that  fJcasinz  tones  are  obtained, 
but  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  (Staining  uni- 
torm  results,  and  chat  ordinary  sul^de  toning  is 
much  simpkr.  The  prints  were  bleached  in  a 
nomial  solution  ol: 

Ammonium  bromide :o  g  So  gr. 

Potassium  ferricyajiide  . . .  jo  g  140  gr. 

Water  1000  ccm  16  oz. 

Other  bleaching  solutions,  such  as  cupric  and 
mercuric  chlorides,  do  not  give  such  good  results, 
unless  great  care  be  taken.  To  obtain  a  warm 
brown  tone  the  Meached  prints  were  immersed  in: 

Stannous  chloride jo  g         148  gr. 

Water  <oo  ccm  8  01. 

To  this  was  added  enoufi^  of  the  following  solution 
to  form  a  clear  solution: 

Sodium  hydroxide jo  g  jS*  gr 

Water  joo  ccm  8  02. 

Then  the  bulk  was  made  up  to  1000  ccm  or  16  oz. 
After  standing,  the  clear  solution  was  decanted  and 
contained  approximately  i.j  per  cent  of  sodium 
hydrogen  stannite,  formed  according  to  the  following 
equation: 

SnQ,  +  ]NhOH  =  NaHSnO,  +  iNaCI  +  iHrf) 

Druce  has  shown  {Chem.  Newt.  iqii.  124,  11  j) 
that  even  when  excess  of  allcali  is  used  normal  so- 
dium stannite  is  not  formed  It  is  advisable  to 
dilute  this  solution  still  further,  so  that  the  working 
solution  contains  o.j  per  cent  of  stannite,  althou^ 
hydrolysis  begins  to  afxxar  in  the  shape  of  a  precipi- 
tate. Assuming  that  the  image  is  silver  ferrocyanide 
the  reaction  chat  occurs  is: 

Ag.FeC.N.  -f-  iNaHSnO,  +  fl^laOH  -  4  Ag  -|- 
Nfl,FeCN.  -I-  iNa,SnO,.  Or.  the  silver  ferro- 
cyanide is  reduced  to  metallic  silver  with  the  fomia- 
Cion  of  sodium  ferrocyanide.  and  sodium  stannate. 
Apparently  it  is  not  advisable  Co  wash  the  prints  too 
Ions,  as  this  removes  the  stannate  and  any  metas- 
tannic  acid,  so  that  it  is  preferable  to  merely  rinse 
the  prints  well  arid  dry.  Instead  of  using  stannous 
chloride  the  more  stable  potassium  and  ammonium 
staruioch brides  gave  equally  good  results  (Brit.  J. 
Phot.,  iqii,  69.  43J) 

Correct  Focal  Length.  —  A.  Lockett  deals 
with  Debenhams  method  of  finding  the  correct 
fooillengthofalens.  This  rule  is  to  use  an  ordinary 
foot-rule  and  focus  to  a  definite  scale  or  racio.  Mea- 
wre  the  distance  between  the  foot-rule  and  the 
Image  and  multiply  by  the  ratio,  and  divide  by  the 
ratio  plus  i  squared  or, 

F-  Dx   ^^.^ 

For  example,  suppose  the  image  of  the  foot-rule 

is  exactly  3  inches  long,  or  a  ratio,  R.  of  4,  and  the 

distance  from  the  rule  to  the  ground  elass  is  found 

to  be  53l  ins.   then   5ji  x  4  =  ni^   and  this 
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divided  by  4-1-1  scfiared  or  ts  =  il-i  irtv  ioaa. 
U  ith  careful  focusing  this  gives  absolutely  oorrect 
result*,  provided  the  rvxial  points  of  the  lenses 
cwKide.  but  as  they  rarely  do.  the  error  is  the  nodal 

separation.  NS.    irultiplied  by  Lockett 

suggests  the  follovine  method  which  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  finding  the  nodes.  Procred  as  in 
Che  L^benham  method,  and  insCead  of  pmcccding  Co 
calculate,  focus  the  rule  sharply  10  another  larger 
ratio,  say  5.  and  again  measure  the  distance  The 
true  focus  can  then  be  (bund  by  the  fbllowii^  formula 
in  which  D'  and  D"  arc  the  two  distances  and  R' 
and  R"  the  two  ratios. 

ry— D' 

(R"-t-.^R"|-(R'  +  i-RT 
Suppose  chac  in  testing  a  lens  the  ratio  is  4  and 
chedistance  61.7  iris.:  and  for  Che  larger  ratio  we  have 
the  number  5  and  the  distance  is  71.1.  then: 

"-■  -  "'-'    -  qs/.o  *  ,»,  .c  -  ,oln,. 

5  >/(  -  4'A 
This  method  is  only  necessary  when  the  true  focus 
is  required,  as  when  working  to  an  accurate  scale 
(Bril.  J.  Phol..  igjj. «.  434). 

Silvering  Glass  —  Mr.  E.  S.  King,  of  f-Iarvard 
observatory  sends  a  reprint  of  a  paper  descriptive 
of  the  method  of  using  the  formaldehyde  process  of 
silveririg  glass,  which  was  worked  out  by  his  son 
when  sixteen  years  old.  It  was  found  that  the  ori^- 
nal  formula  contained  too  much  formaldeh)^.  arxJ 
that  if  the  temperature  of  the  minor  was  about  sto 
10  degrees  C  (io°-io°  F.)  hi^r  than  the  solution 
better  results  were  obtained.  The  actual  directions 
for  silvering  are  as  folkiws: 

First  a  saturated  solutim  of  stannous  chkiride  is 
made  up.  and  diluted  for  use  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water.  Seveial  wads  of  clean  absorbent  cotton 
are  laid  out  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper.  The  surfece 
of  the  mirror  is  carefully  rubbed  with  one  of  the 
wads  dipped  in  nicric  acid.  This  removes  the  old 
coat  of  silver,  with  all  the  dirt  which  may  be  ad- 
hering. Afterthoroughlywashingoff  the  nitric  acid, 
a  fresh  wad  of  coCCon  wet  with  tfxstannouschloride 
solution  is  rubbed  over  every  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  mirror.  Water  is  then  poured  over  the  mirror, 
and  the  surface  is  rubbed,  fir^t  with  the  same  wad. 
and  then  with  a  fresh  one.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  stannous  chloride, 
as.  if  any  is  left  on,  it  makes  the  coat  granular. 
One  should  be  careful  not  to  touch  the  sur^ce  with 
the  fingers,  as  any  trace  of  grease  is  fatal.  The 
mirror,  if  a  small  one,  may  thm  be  placed  in  a  tray 
just  a  little  larger  than  itself,  and  covered  with 
water  at  temperature  from  (8°-ii°C  (6j°to  70°  F.). 
If  a  large  mirror,  a  band  of  waxed  paper,  tied  ti^tly 
around  the  edge,  makes  a  dam  and  serves  the  same 
purpose. 

Two  solutions  are  required  as  follows: 
A 

Water  100  ccm 

Silver  nitrate 4.J  a 

Add  strong  ammonia  just  sufficient  to  redis- 
solve  the  precipitate  first  formed, 
B 

Water ioccm 

Formaldehyde  (Merck)  4  ccm 

The  temperature  of  these  solutions  should  be 
about  /"to  io°C.  (4;°  to  (oT.) 


The  wash  water  is  then  poured  off  the  mirror,  the 
solutions  quickly  mixed  and  poured  over  the  mirror. 
Silver  will  begin  to  be  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
class  almost  at  once,  the  solution  turning  to  a  red 
brown  color.  In  about  half  a  minute,  the  soluticHi 
begins  to  turn  muddy,  with  a  granular  black  pre- 
cipitate. The  mirror  should  be  left  in  it  until  this 
precipitate  begins  to  stick  to  its  surface.  This 
usually  requires  from  three  to  five  minutes.  The 
mirror  is  then  washed  with  wet  cotton  and  flowing 
water,  and  set  on  edge  to  dry.  It  is  important  to 
get  as  thick  a  coat  as  possible,  for  such  a  coat  stands 
burnishing  better  and  lasts  longer.  The  thickness 
can  be  roughly  estimated  by  observing  the  amount 
of  light  transmitted  by  it.  An  electric  light  fila- 
ment can  barely  be  seen  throudi  a  thick  coat. 
The  burnishing  is  done  with  a  pacT of  chamois  skin, 
into  which  some  very  fmc  rouge  is  worked.  The 
best  rouge  is  that  washed  out  nx>m  the  cloths  used 
after  the  final  polishing  in  the  making  of  a  larae  lens. 
The  rouge  is  only  sufficient  to  color  the  paoT  The 
surface  of  the  pad  must  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
dust,  or  the  delicate  surface  of  tihe  silver  will  be 
scratched  {Pop.  Astronomy,  Feb.  1Q22.) 

While  the  subject  of  silvering  glass  may  appeal  to 
but  few  amateurs,  every  user  of  a  reflex  camera  may 
be  interested  at  some  time.  The  use  of  stannous 
chloride  is  ascribed  to  Lundine.  and  though  this 
may  be  known  by  his  name  it  was. -I  believe,  first 
suggested  in  J.  E.  Pratt s  Eng,  Patent  l,^5Q.  1876. 
The  formaldehyde  process  was  suggested  nrst  by 
A.  &  L  Lumi^re  (J.  de  Phys.,  i8c)5.  iq;  Jahrbuch, 
i8q5,  245).  Their  formula  was  100  ccm  of  10  per 
cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  solution,  with  just 
enough  ammonia  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  first 
formed,  taking  care  to  avoid  excess  of^ ammonia; 
this  was  then  diluted  to  1000  ccm.  A  10  per  cent 
solution  of  formaldehyde  was  also  made  b^  diluting 
the  commercial  40  per  cent  solution.  For  use  2 
volumes  of  silver  solution  were  mixed  with  i  of 
formaldehyde,  and  the  temperature  recommended 
was  1 5**  to  iQ**  C  l^q**  to  66'^  F).  If  one  cak:ulatcs 
the  volume  of  Mr.  Kinc  s  solutions  as  1 50  the  ratio 
of  silver  to  formaldehyde  will  be  found  to  be  4.3  :i.6 
or  130.172.  whereas  I-umi^res  was  1:5.  Professor 
R.  W.  Wood  in  •'Physical  Cities."  iq22.  281.  in  his 
description  of  silvering  interferometer  mirrors 
recommends  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
and  4  per  cent  of  formaldehyde,  and  he  states  that 
this  gives  a  pinkish  film,  which  forms  an  excellent 
substratum  tor  the  thicker  deposit,  which  is  obtained 
by  pouring  off  the  above  solution  and  applying  a 
mixture  of  3  of  silver  to  i  of  formaldehyde,  which 
gjives  the  blue  deposit.  The  ratio  in  this  last  solu- 
tion is  1:1.3. 

In  a  discussion  on  "The  making  of  refkctirig  sur- 
faces.** at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  ftysical  and  [Opti- 
cal Societies  of  Ldndon.  iq20,  N.  H.  Irving  recom- 
mended a  0.2  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
ammoniacal.  with  twice  its  volume  of  a  solution  of 
8  to  10  drops  of  formaldehyde  in  4  oz.  of  water, 
which  was  to  be  kept  two  days  before  use.  Pfe 
recommended  the  class  surface  to  be  mopped  with 
the  silver  solution  first  for  at  least  a  minute,  before 
the  application  of  the  silvering  mixture.  Dr.  J .  W. 
FrcTKn.  loc,  cil.,  stated  that  the  formaldehyde  pro- 
cess had  the  sole  merit  of  being  very  simple  and 
rapid  and  therefore  suitable- for  experimental  work, 
but  in  the  present  stage  of  its  development  it  was 
rarely  used  in  optical  manufacturing.  Compared 
with  the  Brashear  and  Rochelle  salts  surfaces,  the 
formaline  surface  was  dark.    The  process  has  the 


additional  disadvantage  that  one  deposit  can  not  be 
laid  upon  another,  and  can  not  be  electrically  plated 
with  copper.  There  is  some  difference  of  manipula- 
tion possibly,  as  Wood  distinctly  states  "if  it  is 
desired  to  produce  a  thick  opaque  deposit  the  silver- 
ing process  should  be  repeated  several  times."  and 
I  have  used  Wood  s  method  four  times  on  the  same* 
dass  in  order  to  obtain  a  strippable  film.  S.  J. 
Pace,  speaking  of  the  silvering  of  vacuum  flasks  for 
liquid  air,  said  that  he  used  the  formaldehyde  process 
arid  found  that  the  best  method  of  cleansing  the 
glass  from  grease  was  with  sulphuric  acid,  then 
washing  carefully  twice  with  double-distilled  water. 
Very  much  better  results  were  obtained  by  heating 
the  glass  nearly  to  redness  before  silvering,  and  then 
soaking  well  in  the  silvering  solution  before  applying 
the  reducing  solution.  The  solution  when  ready  for 
use  should  show  a  faint  opalescence.  Better  results 
were  obtained  by  using  strong  solutions  and  agitat- 
ing the  vessel  until  the  silvering  was  complete.  The 
dodge  of  heating  the  gjass  is  excellent  and  passing  a 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  or  spirit  lamp  over  it  has 
always  acted  well. 

Probably  thej  most  exhaustive  research  cmi  this 
process  was  carried  out  by  A.  Silverman  &  R.  M. 
Howe  (J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  iqi7.  9,  1032)  and  they 
developed  two  processes,  a  rapid  and  a  slow  cold 
process.  The  rapid  cold  process  is  as  follows: 
20  ccm  of  0.2  molar  solution  of  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion are  mixed  with  0.5  ccm  of  80  per  cent  methyl 
alcohol,  and  0.5  ccm  of  40  per  cent  formaldehyde. 
The  slow  cold  process  was  16.5  ccm  of  0.037  molar 
silver  solution,  i  ccm  of  i.ooo  molar  cane  sugar 
solution.  0.5  ccm  80  per  cent  methyl  alcohol  and  2 
ccm  0.8  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde.  These 
authors  state  that  the  cost  is  riot  over  one  cent  per 
square  foot  of  surface  silvered.  As  regards  the  action 
of  stannous  chloride  this.  Dr.  French  stated,  was  not 
wholly  removed  by  washing,  but  there  was  an  ex- 
tremely thin  surface  fUm  left,  which  can  only  be  re- 
moved with  difficulty  with  nitric,  but  readily  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  F.  Fafet  (J.  5.  C.  /..  i8q8.  154) 
su^ested  that  a  silicate  of  tin  was  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  but  as  the  tin  treatment  seems 
to  be  equally  efficacious  with  celluloid,  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  a  silicate  formation  here.  J. 
Graham  (Brit.  J.  Phot.,  iqiq.  66,  155)  recommcrKJed 
a  I  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  a  formalde- 
hyde solution  compounded  of  40  per  cent  solution 
45  ccm,  water  450  ccm  and  methyl  violet  i  g.  For 
20  sq.  ins.  of  glass  he  recommended  go  ccm  of  the 
silver  solution  to  which  ammonia  should  be  added 
drop  by  drc^  (a  fountain  pen  filler  comes  in  handy 
here) ,  ^king  after  each  addition.  He  stated  that  a 
slight  excess  of  anunonia  was  not  detrimental.  In 
another  vessel  should  be  poured  out  1 1  ccm  of  the 
formaldehyde  solution.  The  surface  of  the  glass 
should  be  well  rubbed  with  a  swab  soaked  in  a  0.5 
per  cent  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  then  rinsed 
under  the  tap  and  wiped  with  a  swab  wetted  with 
distilled  water.  Then  the  formaldehyde  should  be 
added  to  the  silver  solution  and  immediately  poured 
over  the  glass.  The  solution  at  first  turns  muddy, 
but  after  i  or  2  minutes  clears  up  and  then  water 
should  be  run  in  from  the  tap,  the  mirror  lifted  out 
and  drained  and  any  adherent  drops  of  water  re- 
moved with  bbtting  paper.  After  half  an  hour  the 
mirror  should  be  ready  for  polishing.  The  best 
temperature  is  between  2 1  ®  and  26**  C  {70**  to  80®  F). 
though  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  ^lass  a  few  de- 
grees warmer  than  the  solutions,  and  this  can  be 
effected  by  immersing  it  in  tepid  water.    While  it 
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prolongs  the  silvering  process  considerably  I  have 
found  diat  using  the  solutions  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  possible,  gives  much  more  adherent  films  and  I 
have  thus  chilled  them  to  30"  C  (37®  F)  and  placed 
the  dish  in  which  the  silvering  is  effected  in  cracked 
ice.  This  has  always  given  me  an  extremely  hard, 
adherent  coating  that  can  be  repeated  several  times 
and  polishes  to  a  perfectly  black  mirror.  I  think  that 
the  effect  of  temperature  of  the  solutions  has  not 
been  taken  sufficiently  into  account  as  a  rule  and 
with  both  the  Brashear  and  Rochelle  salts  process 
cold  solutions  have  given  the  best  results.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Mount  Wilson  and  Green- 
wich, En^and.  use  the  Brashear  method  and  tliat 
this  is  actually  a  modification  of  one  suggested  by 
H.  J.  Burton  in  the  BrU,  J,  Almanac,  1873.  8q  and 
1876.  58. 

Messrs  Lumi^re*s  latest  instructions  for  the  use  of 
their  process  (Agenda  LumUre,  iqii.  325)  are  as 
follows:  level  the  glass  to  be  silvered  care^lly  and 
cover  with  a  z^  per  cent  solution  of  qq°  akx>hol.  and 
leave  for  several  minutes,  during  which  time  the 
actual  silvering  solution  should  be  prepared.  This 
ts  made  as  follows: 

Formaldehyde.  40% 14  drops      24  drops 

Alcohol.  qo% 24  ccm    414  minims 

IDistilled  water 24  ccm    414  minims 

Silver  solution 48  ccm    828  minims 

This  is  sufficient  for  1000  ccm  ( 1 55  sq.  in.)  and  the 
temperature  should  be  from  16®  to  20®  C  (60"  to 
68"  F.)    The  silver  solution  is  prepared  as  folbws: 

Silver  nitrate 10  g  77  gr. 

Distilled  water 100  ccm  2  ozs. 

Add  solution  of  ammonia  drop  by  drop  till  the 
brown  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved;  but 
extreme  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much 
ammonia.    Then  add : 

Silver  nitrate 2  g  1 5*4  gr- 

Distilled  water 100  ccm  2  oz. 

Then  add  sufficient  distilled  water  to  rr«ke  the 
total  bulk  1000  ccm  or  16  oz..  allow  to  stand  for  five 
minutes:  then  filter  several  times  till  quite  clear. 
The  glass  should  be  drained  from  the  alcohol  bath 
and  then  covered  with  the  silvering  solution.  The 
deposition  begins  in  about  go  seconds  and  will  be 
complete  in  about  2  minutes.  During  the  silvering 
the  dish  should  be  gently  rocked  to  prevent  striae. 
VVs  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  become  cloudy  or 
show  spicules  of  silver,  it  should  be  poured  off  and  a 
second  quantity  of  the  solution  applied.  Several 
coats  may  be  thus  applied  till  the  desired  thickness 
is  obtained.  At  the  close  of  the  operation  the  sur- 
face has  a  slidit  reddish-brown  appearance.  It 
should  be  washed  with  successive  lots  of  distilled 
water,  and  dried,  standing  it  on  white  blotting  paper. 
When  the  film  is  perfectly  dry  it  can  be  polished 
with  very  soft  chamois  enclosing  a  pad  of  absorbent 
cotton,  and  rouge,  the  rouge  as  used  for  gold  being 
the  best. 

The  alcohol  is  used  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
precipitate  in  the  solution  and  if  this  forms  too  much 
formaldehyde  has  been  used.  If  too  little  formakte- 
hyde  be  used,  the  film  has  a  prcmounoed  reddish- 
brown  color  and  is  punctuated  with  numerous  pin- 
holes. Thus  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  prelimi- 
nary experiments  to  determine  the  exact  quantity 
that  should  be  used.  In  all  cases  the  formaldehyde 
must  only  be  added  just  before  applving  the  mix- 
ture to  the  glass.  If  too  high  a  temperature  be 
used,  the  deposit  forms  too  rapidly  and  becomes 
powdery.  With  small  mirrors  the  glass  may  be 
placed  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  dish,  and  the  alcohol 
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bath  may  be  omitted.  If  instead  of  using  the  sil- 
vered surface  as  the  mirror,  the  glass  side  is  used, 
then  the  silver  coat  should  be  coated  with: 

Gum  dammar     10  g  77  gr. 

Bitumen  of  J  udea  (asphalt)  100  g  770  gr. 

Red  ochre 200  g         31/50Z. 

Benzol 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

The  ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver  are  dangerous 
to  keep  in  stock.  ,as  they  may  form  e;q>]osive  ful- 
minating silver. 

Color  Photography.  —  L.  Mauclaire  patents  a 
method  of  taking  and  projecting  motion  pictures  In 
colors  by  splitting  the  exposure  into  four  colors, 
instead  of  three;  two  of  the  fundamental  colors  are 
used,  but  the  third  is  split  into  two.  Two  lenses, 
either  vertically  or  *  horizontally  juxtaposed,  are 
used  with  an  annular  sector  shutter,  and  the  pic- 
tures are  half  the  normal  size  {U.  S.  Patent 
1.421.279.  1922).  The  idea  of  using  four  colors  is 
old  and  has  been  used  by  Kelky  &  Raleigh.  Mishon- 
sky  and  others,  and  presents  no  particular  virtues 
that  warrant  its  adoption.  Besides  that  the  addi- 
tive projection  process  is  not  commercial. 

K.  Warga  proposes  to  take  three  negatives  for 
cinematographic  work,  one  without  a  filter,  and  the 
other  two  with  red  and  green  filters;  all  exposures 
being  made  simultaneously,  though  he  does  not 
state  how  he  proposes  to  do  this.  From  the  ordinary, 
that  is  the  tilterless  negative,  he  would  make  an 
ordinary  black  and  white  positive  and  dye  it  with 
yellow.  From  the  green-filter  and  red-filter  nega- 
tives, positives  are  made  and  these  printed  on  bichro- 
mated  gelatine  coated  on  aluminum  or  other  metal 
perforated  bands.  The  images  thus  obtained  are 
inked  up  with  a  greasy  ink.  which  only  takes  on 
the  exposed  parts.  These  greasy  prints  are  then 
soaked  in  the  complementary  colored  dye  solutions 
and  pressed  into  contact  with  the  yellow  stained 
pcKsitive.  the  dye  migrating  from  the  matrices  to  the 
print  {U.  S.  Patent  1,420.673.  1922).  The  use  of 
metal  supports  for  print-plates  arid  greasy  inks  and 
bichromate  methods  has  been  anticipated  by  Thorn- 
ton's patents. 

P  von  Ditmar  proposes  to  use  the  property  which 
some  dyes  exhibit  of  becoming  crystallirie  urider  the 
action  of  lioht.  He  would  use  a  mixture  of  fuchsin 
and  thymoL  coated  on  opaque  glass  or  paper,  expose 
under  a  positive  to  the  sun.  then  develop  in  barium  or 
calcium  chloride,  bathe  in  potassium  carbonate 
solution,  then  in  chloride  of  lime  or  expose  to  the 
vapor  of  chlorine,  which  is  said  to  produce  the  colors. 
It  is  abo  stated  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
with  dyes  that  completely  bleach-out  with  long  ex- 
posure (D.  R.  Patent  350.005,  iq2i  ;  Phot  Ind..  iqax, 
550).  Ditmar  has  gone  back  to  his  old  love,  which 
he  suMested  in  i8q7  (D.  Phot.  Ztg.,  1807.  34o)  and 
which  Neuhauss  (Phot.  Rund  .  i8q8. 201)  stated  only 
gave  iridescent  colors,  thou^  by  prokxiged  exposure 
of  such  a  plate  to  sunli^ta  colored  result  was  sub- 
sequently obtained  under  a  colored  transparency. 
Apparently  Ditmar  has  now  found  some  improve- 
ments, but  it  will  take  more  than  this  to  revive  the 
bleach-out  process. 

Light  Darts.  —  C  E  K.  Mees  points  out  that 
while  the  continuous  wave  theory  of  light  was 
adopted  in  order  to  explain  the  phenonrena  of  inter* 
ference  and  diffraction  and  has  been  useful,  especially 
in  the  electromagnetic  form  given  to  it  bv  Clerk 
MaxweU.  recently  phenomena  have  been  oibserved 
for  which  it  seems  to  be  inadequate,  and  a  theory  of 


radiation  in  discrete  units  seems  to  be  necessary. 
According  to  the  quantum  theory,  energy  is  radiated 
by  an  electron  in  the  form  of  waves  such  that  their 
corresponding  frequency  is  proportional  to  the 
energy.  When  X-radiation  is  absorbed,  the  energy 
communicated  to  the  electrons  corresponds  to  the 
frequency  of  the  rays  and  therefore  to  the  energy  of 
the  electron  which  generated  the  rays.  It  is  clearly 
very  diflicult  to  account  for  this  on  the  wave  theory, 
while  a  quantum  theory  of  radiation  is  more  suitable. 
Recent  work  on  the  exposure  of  silver 
bromide  grains  to  light  has  shown  that 
the  grains  behave  as  if  they  differed  in 
'"sensitiveness,"  so  that  grains,  even  of 
the  same  size,  do  rx>t  become  exposed  at 
the  same  time,  cuid  Dr.  Silberstein  has  sug- 
gested that  the  simplest  explanation  of  this  is  that 
the  grains  which  become  developable  are  those  which 
are  nit  by  at  least  one  Quantum.  A  calculation  of 
the  chance  that  a  grain  of  any  size  would  be  hit  gives 
a  relation  between  the  size  of  the  grains  and  the 
number  of  those  being  hit  that  become  developable 
after  a  given  exposure.  On  trial  this  relation  was 
found  to  hold  remarkably  well,  but  the  bigger  grains, 
as  compared  with  the  smaller  ones,  became  develop- 
able a  little  more  quickly  than  they  should  have 
done  according  to  the  calculation.  This  can  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  the  projectiles  of  light  are 
not  infinitely  slender,  but  have  an  appreciable  diam- 
eter of  an  average  size  comparable  with  that  of  a 
very  small  grain.  Dr.  Silberstein  suggests  that  the 
projectiles  be  called  "light  darts"  rather  than  cor- 
puscles, since  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
they  consist  of  long  trains  of  waves,  but  of  very 
small  diameter,  traveling,  of  course,  with  the  veloc- 
ity of  li^t.  The  experimental  work  on  the  th«>ry 
is  being  continued,  and  further  evidence  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  structure  of  radiation  obtained  from 
the  exposure  of  photographic  emulsions  will  be 
published  as  it  becomes  available  (Sci.  Amer.,  1922, 
336;  Abst.  Bull.,  iq22. 8,  241). 

Wet  Plate  Process.  —  R.  Grenell  recommended 
for  development  of  wet  plates  a  1 2  per  cent  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  instead  of  the  usual  3  to  4  per 
cent,  and  stated  that  this  gives  good  cknsity  with 
great  clearness  in  halftone  work  in  about  12  seconds 
(BuU.  Soc.  Franc.  Phot.,  192 1,  68,  295).  This  was 
tested  out  by  the  Lehr  und  Versuchsanstalt.  of 
Vienna,  and  the  results  confirmed;  but  K.  Broumr 
points  out  that  with  large  plates,  with  such  short 
development,  it  is  venr  dinicult  to  prevent  irregulari- 
ties and  spots  (Phot.  Korr.,  1922.  59.  105). 

New  Red  Sensitizers.  —  The  Kodak  Research 
Laboratory  annourKes  the  preparation  of  some  new 
sensitizers  for  the  deep  red.  The  first,  naphtha- 
cyanole.  is  a  nitrate  derived  from  beta-naphth- 
quinaldine.  which  shows  a  strong  red  maximum  at 
wave  length  690  with  a  very  marked  gap  in  the  green, 
even  more  so  than  pinacyanol.  which  it  can  replace 
when  deep  red  sensitiveness  is  reouired.  Another 
dye  is  acetaminocyanole  derived  from  the  corres- 
ponding quinaldine  compound,  which  sensitizes  in 
the  recT at  730  with  a  pronounced  minimum  in  the 
green.  Apparently  this  dye  is  unsuitable  for  bath- 
ing plates,  as  it  hydrolyses  and  gives  a  totally  dif- 
ferent result,  but  it  acts  well  when  added  to  the 
emulsion  before  coating.  A  third  dye  called  krypto- 
cyanine  gives  very  great  red  sensitiveness  between 
700  and  800  with  a  total  want  of  sensitiveness  be- 
low 680  in  the  orange.  It  would  seem  that  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  useful  for  astronomical  work,  as 


when  used  in  very  weak  baths.  1 1500.000.  it  rives 
such  sensitiveness  that  with  a  strong  yellow  filter 
exposures  of  one  second  can  be  made  with  a  lens  at 
/:8  .and  the  results  obtained  arc  characteristic  of 
those  obtained  with  infra-red;  the  sky  appeats 
dark  and  green  foliage  very  bright,  so  that  a  tree 
covered  with  spring  leaves  appears  as  if  in  blossom 
and  the  grass  like  snow.  The  first  and  last  named 
dyes  are  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  orrauiic  chem- 
icals sold  by  the  Laboratory  (Brit.  J,  Phot.,  1922, 
69,  474). 

The  Speeds  of  Focal  Plane  Shutters.  —  F.  H. 
A.  Hall  describes  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  speeds 
of  a  focal-plane  shutter,  which  is  comparatively 
simple.  For  this  purpose  a  before-the-lens  shutter 
is  used,  which  gives  a  series  of  exposures  during  the 
travel  of  the  blind.  A  disk  of  thin  card  about  6 
inches  in  diameter  is  mounted  on  a  spindle  passing 
throu^  two  bearings  and  carrying  a  grooved  pulley 
on  the  outer  end.  This  disk  has  8  equally  spaced 
holes  punched  in  it.  seven-ei^ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  allowing  sufficient  margin  from  the  edge 
to  act  as  a  light  trap;  thus  from  the  outside  edge  of 
the  hole  to  the  edge  of  the  disk  is  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  A  piece  ofcard  with  a  five-eighths  inch  hole 
in  the  center  is  fitted  in  front  of  the  lens  to  allow  the 
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smallest  space  consistent  with  free  running  between 
the  dislc  and  the  lens  front.  The  bearings  for  the 
spindle  are  made  by  bending  a  strip  of  brass.  y4  xi 
inch,  twice  at  right  angles  alnd  drilling  holes  for  the 
spindle.  The  base  of  the  bearing  bracket  is  clamped 
to  a  wooden  support  i  inch  square  by  about  6  indies 
long,  and  this  is  again  clamped  to  a  similar  piece 
long  enough  to  reaoi  under  the  tripod  head  so  that 
one  screw  will  serve  to  attach  to  the  camera.  A 
weight  of  about  three  pounds  is  attached  to  a  length, 
four  feet,  of  strong  thread  with  a  loop  on  the  opposite 
end.  which  is  pla^d  over  a  small  pin  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pulley  groove.  The  weight  is  wound 
up  to  the  top  and  held  in  position  by  a  loop  of 
thread  placed  over  the  end  of  the  spindle.  Fig.i 
shows  the  device  detached  and  Fig.  z  in  position 
for  use. 

The  blind  shutter  is  set  with  a  narrow  slit  aiKl 
woimd  up.  the  darlc  slide  put  in  and  the  shutter 
slide  withdrawn,  the  camera  oeing  pointed  to  a  bright 
sky.    The  locp  of  thread,  which  holds  the  wei^t 
from  Calling,  is  cut  through  and  the   focal-plane 
blind  released  just  as  the  weight  strikes  the  ground, 
at  which  moment  the  disk  will  be  revolving  at  its 
greatest  speed.    On  development  the  negative  will 
be  found  to  be  crossed  by  a  number  of  dark  bands, 
which  are  images  of  the  slit;   the  actual  number 
varying  with  me  speed  of  the  focal-plane  blind. 
ITiere  is  no  need  to  press  the  release  as  the  time  taken 
for  the  weight  to  attain  its  maximum  speed  is  quite 
sufficient    to    allow    of    reasonable    deliberation. 
With  shutters  having  a  fixed  tension  and  variable 
speeds  by  alteration  of  slit  width,  one  negative  will 
give  all  the  data  required:  but  with  shutters  with 
alteration  of  tension  of  spring  a  fresh  negative  must 
be  made  for  each  tension.    The  diameter  of  the 
pulley  on  the  fixture  is  i  inch,  cuid  its  circumference 
3. 141.    The  maximum  speed  of  the  weight  is  q6 
inches  per  second.    As  q6  divided  by  3. 141   "  31 
approximately,  the  disk  makes  31  revolutions  per 
second.    There  being  8  holes  in  the  disk,  each  ex- 
posure represents  1-248  second.    The  number  of 
dcu'k  bands  shown  on  the  plate  divided  by  248  gives 
the  fraction  of  a  second  for  the  blind  to  complete  its 
travel  and  this  divided  by  the  number  of  slit  widths 
contained  in  the  height  of  the  plate  denotes  the 
effective  speed  of  the  shutter.    Example:  Width  of 
slit  was  I- 10  inch,  height  of  plate  3  inches,  number  of 
slit  widths  in  3  inches.  30,  number  of  images  of  slit 
15.  speed  of  front  testing  shutter  1-148  sec.    Then 
1-148  -r  15  =  1-16.5  sec.  which  is  the  time  of  travel 
of  blind.    This  is  multiplied  by  30;  16.5  x  30  =  48^ 
and  the  effective  speed  of  the  shutter  is  1-485  seconcl. 
This  method  not  only  shows  the  speed  but  also  that 
the  normal  form  of  blind  gives  bands  closer  together 
at  the  top,  which  get  wider  apart  till  about  half  the 
distance,  beyond  which  they  are  nearly  equidistant, 
showingthat  the  blind  has  then  reached  its  maximum 
speed  (brit.  J.  Phot.  iqii.  69,  324).    The  front  re- 
volving  disk   with    falling  weight  was   suggested 
by  Birkhauser  (Brit.  J,  Phot,,  iqoq.  66,  535),  but  a 
much  more  complicated  form  of  sector  disk  was  used, 
which  however  could  be  used  for  all  forms  of  shut- 
ers  and  for  measuring  the  duration  of  flashlights. 

Sensitizers  and  Desensitizers.  —  E.  Konig 
and  R.  Schuloff  point  out  that  most  of  the  present 
day  sensitizers  belong  to  either  the  phthalein  or  the 
quinoline-cyanin  dyes.  The  important  members  of  the 
fomner  class,  which  includes  erythrosin  and  all  the 
eosin  group,  are  acid  dyes,  while  the  basic  dyes  of 
this  cmss,  such  as  rhodamin.  are  of  little  practical 
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value.  The  isocyanins.  on  the  other  hand,  are  all 
basic  dyes.  With  the  acid  eosin  group,  the  introckio- 
tion  of  a  halide  into  the  molecule  enormously  in- 
creases the  sensitizing  properties,  this  being,  as  is 
well  known,  most  maixed  with  erythrosin.  which  is  a 
tetra-iodo  compound.  With  the  basic  isocyanins, 
the  introduction  of  a  halide  lowers  the  sensitizing 
power.  It  has  been  assumed  in  the  past  that  the 
dye.  to  be  a  sensitizer,  must  itself  be  very  sensitive 
to  light,  must  have  sharp  absorption  bands,  or 
fluoresce  strongly.  But  all  these  are  negligible, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  conclude,  from  its  cnemical 
constitution  or  its  physical  properties,  whether  a 
dye  will  sensitize  or  not. 

A  very  similar  state  of  affairs  prevails  as  to  the 
desensitizers.  Although  this  matter  has  been 
closely  studied,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  cer- 
tainty from  a  chemical  point  of  view  as  to  the  actual 
cause  of  desensitizing.  Liippo-Cramer  considers  it 
to  be  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  dye;  but  this  is 
untenable  fix>m  the  purely  chemical  point  of  view. 
Later  researches  have  proved  that  it  is  possible  to 
prepare  both  sensitizers  and  desensitizers  from  the 
same  class  of  dyes,  aiKl  they  differ  only  in  the  fact 
that  certain  substituents  are  introduced  into  the 
common  atomic  grouping.  Although  the  authors 
admit  that,  obviously  from  commercial  considera- 
tions, they  are  unable  to  publish  the  constitution  of 
the  new  desensitizers.  they  have  determined  what 
radicles  act  as  sensitizers  and  what  as  desensitizers. 
Their  researches  have,  as  already  announced,  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  pinakryptol  and  pinakryp- 
tolgreen  {Phot.  Korr,,  iqii  59.  43). 

Cjosely  allied  to  this  subject  also  is  a  rx>te  by  F. 
Kropi.  who  after  reccdling  tSie  work  of  Capstaff  and 
Bullock,  and  Renwick.  as  to  the  color-sensitizing  by 
colorless  salts,  points  out  that  extremely  minute 
traces  of  metals  in  water  may  produce  marked 
changes  in  fast  emulsions.  Distilled  water  was  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  from  1  to  10  hours  in  contact 
with  various  metals,  and  then  plates  were  bathed  in 
the  water.  Such  plates  showed  more  or  less  color- 
sensitiveness,  as  compared  with  a  control  plate 
treated  with  distilled  water.  Lead.  tin.  zinc  and 
iron  showed  a  marked  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
plate  bathed  in  wat^r  which  had  stood  in  contact 
with  mercury  showed  a  marked  decrease  in  general 
sensitiveness  but  no  color-sensitizing.  No  color- 
sensitizing  action  was  observed  with  silver  and 
copper,  but  the  plates  were  cleaner  and  stood  longer 
development  (Phot.  Korr.,  1922.  59.  47). 

A  New  Developer.  —  B.  Ffomolka  has  dis- 
covered that  hydrocoerulignon,  which  chemically  is 
tetramethoxy-p-p'-dioxydiphenyl  in  an  alkaline 
solutionis  a  developer  and  gives  a  colored  image. 
The  formula  recommended  is: 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry   ....  50  g  384  gr. 

Potassium  carbonate 50  g  384  gr. 

Hydrocoerulignon    10  g  77  gr. 

Water * 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

The  image  appears  in  about  30  seconds  and  develop- 
ment is  complete  in  from  4  to  5  minutes.  After 
fixing,  the  image  is  seen  to  be  clean,  vigorous  and 
of  a  brown  color,  and  actually  consists  of  an  image  of 
black  metallic  silver  and  an  orange  image  of  coerulig- 
non.  I  f  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium 
hydrosulphite  the  dye  image  is  dissolved,  leaving 
the  black  silver  image.  Farmer  s  reducer  dissolves 
the  silver  image,  and  leaves  the  dye  image.  Potas- 
sium cyanide  cannot  be  used  to  dissolve  the  silver 
as  it  also  dissolves  the  dye.  (Phot.  Korr.,  1921.  59. 


2q).  Homolka  has  always  paid  special  attention  to 
this  subject  of  color-giving  developers,  and  an- 
nounced the  use  of  indoxyl.  which  gives  blue  images, 
and  thio-indoxyl.  which  gives  red  images  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  black  silver  deposit  (Phot.  Rorr., 
iqo7,  44,  55).  Later  he  suggested  the  use  of  the 
ethyl  or  methyl  compound  ofiiaphtho-hydrochinon. 
which  also  gives  a  blue  dye  image  (Phot,  Korr.,  i()i4, 
51,  156.471)  and  he  proposed  the  use  of  oxy-iso- 
carbostyril,  which  gives  a  yellow  image  (Jahrbuch, 
iqi4,  M,  2i).  R.  Rscher  patented  {Ger.  Patent 
257.167,1911;  (/.  «S.  Pat.  1,055.155;  1013)  the  use 
of  indoxyl  and  other  compounds  and  obtained  fur- 
ther patents  ((/.  *S.  Pof.  1,079.756,  iqij';  1. 101,018, 
1 914)  for  the  same  class  of  developers.  But  very 
little  practical  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of 
these  discoveries. 

Sepia  Platinum  Paper.  —  R.  Jacoby.  who  has 
for  many  years  paid  special  attention  to  the  platinum 
printing  process,  gives  some  useful  hints  on  the 
preparation  of  a  sepia  paper.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  does  not  keep  so  well  as  the  black  paper,  and 
now  Jacoby  states  that  a  long  series  of  experiments 
have  proved  that  this  is  primarily  due  to  the  raw 
paper  base.  Animal^ized  paper  is  preferable  to 
resin-sized,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  give  the 
paper  a  good  sizing  of  gelatine  and  then  coat  with 
arrowroot.  A  thidc  hard  paper  should  be  chosen; 
Whatman's  is  especially  suitable.  A  iK  per  cent 
solution  of  gelatine  should  be  used  and  1  per  cent 
of  chrome  alum,  calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  dry 
gelatine,  should  be  added  to  the  warm  solution. 
This  means  a  solution  of: 

Gelatine   1 5  g  1 1 5  gr. 

Chrome  alum o.  1 5  g  i .  1 5  gr. 

Water  1000  ccm  1 6  oz. 

The  paper  should  be  immersed  in  the  warm  solution 
and  then  hung  up  to  dry,  and  again  immersed  and 
hung  up  from  the  other  end.  A  i  per  cent  solution 
of  arrowroot  should  be  used  once  or  twice  in  the  same 
way.    Or  the  following  may  be  used : 

Arrowroot 10  g  77  gr. 

Water  qoo  ccm        i4>^  oz. 

Dissolve  in  the  usual  way  by  boiling  and  when  cold 
add: 

Egg  albumen 100  ccm       770  min. 

The  albumen  must  be  whipped  to  a  froth  and  left 
for  14  hours  and  then  filtered.  The  sensitizing 
solution  is: 

Normal  ferric  oxalate  solution  615  ccm    10  oz. 

Water  ^7^  ccm     6  oz. 

Mercuric  chloride    45  g  346  gr. 

Potassium  chloride 60  g  460  gr. 

Potassium  chlorate 5  g    38  gr. 

The  normal  ferric  oxalate  solution  is  that  suggested 
by  von  Hiibl.  which  contains  20  per  cent  of  ferric 
oxalate  with  a  slight  excess  of  oxalic  acid.  For  a 
sheet  50  x  65  cm  (20  x  15  in.)  mix  as  follows: 

Above  solution 8  ccm   135  min. 

Potassium  chloroplatinite  sol.    4  ccm     68  min. 

If  the  paper  has  a  rough  surface,  add  water  4  ccm 
(68  min.)  The  chloroplatinite  is  a  1:7  solution. 
This  should  be  applied  with  a  brush,  which  must 
not  be  bound  with  metal  {Phot.  Korr.,  igii.  59.  31). 

Bleach-Out  Process.  —  R.  Kogel  has  tried  out  a 
new  dye  of  the  phenanthrazoxonium  group  for  this 
process.  The  dye  must  be  used  with  alcohol  as  the 
solvent  and  with  the  addition  of  hydrochloride  acid, 
when  a  fine  blue  color  is  formed,  which  rapidly 
bleaches  out  on  exposure  to  li^t  (Phot,  Korr.,  igii, 
59.40).  Dr.  Kogel  considers  this  a  proof  of  the  thw>ry 
of  the  bleach-out  process,  but  it  will  require  more 


than  this  to  revive  this  verv  much  deceased  process. 

Bromoil  Transfers  without  a  Machine.  — 
Dr.  E.  Mayer,  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  this  sub- 
ject, suggests  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  bromoil 
transfers  without  the  use  of  a  machine  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  Place  the  bromoil  print  face  down  on  the 
transfer  paper  and  obtain  contact  by  stroking. 
Then  place  a  straight  edge  parallel  with  the  long  side 
of  the  bromoil  print  and  with  a  medium  hard  lead 
pencil,  with  not  too  diarp  a  point,  rule  lir^es  on  the 
back  of  the  print,  so  close  together  that  no  white 
spaces  show  in  between.  If  any  white  lines  show 
they  must  be  gone  over  again.  The  pressure  to  be 
used  must  be  learnt,  but  neither  should  the  pencil 
point  itself  break  nor  should  the  print  be  damaged. 
The  use  of  any  other  pointed  instrument  is  not  ad- 
visable, unless  it  gives  dark  lines,  as  it  is  then  diffi- 
cult to  see  whether  any  parts  have  been  missed. 
The  use  of  a  bone  or  ivory  paper  knife,  as  a  rule 
distributes  the  pressure  in  broad  lines  and  does  not 
act  well.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  obtain  trans- 
fers even  on  rough  papers,  although  it  naturally 
takes  some  time.  The  progress  of  the  work  can  be 
examined  from  time  to  time  by  lifting  the  straijpsht 
edge  and  the  print.  By  crossing  the  lines,  the  effect 
of  a  coarse  cross-lined  screen  is  obtainable.  Clean 
and  brilliant  prints  can  thus  be  made  and  while  the 
process  will  not  replace  the  machine,  it  is  useful 
when  one  has  not  the  latter  and  especially  for  small 
sizes  (Phot.  Korr.,  igii,  59,  59). 

Copper  Toning.  —  P.  Strauss  recommends  the 
following  bath  for  obtaining  very  pleasant  brownish- 
red  tones  on  development  papers,  and  the  bath  is 
said  to  keep  well: 

Cupric  sulphate 3.7  g  *8>^  gr. 

Ammonium  oxalate     1 5  g  1 1 5  S^** 

Potassium  ferricyanide 7.5  g  58  gr. 

Chromic  acid i  g  7'7  ff* 

Water 1000  ccm  16  oz. 

The  chromic  acid  helps  to  keep  the  whites  clean 
(Phot,  Rund,,  1011,  59.  147). 

Sensitizing  ^Jegative  Papers.  —  R.  Namias 
states  that  sk>w  negative  paper  for  reproduction 
may  be  sensitized  well  with  this  iso-  and  carbocyan- 
ins.  Excellent  results  were  obtained  with  a  badi  of 
1:5.000.000.  The  negatives  were  very  dense  and 
clean,  especially  if  before  development  the  paper 
was  treated  with  phenosafranin.  preferably  i  :i  0.000. 
so  as  to  avoid  any  deep  staining  of  the  paper  fibers. 
The  slight  stain  left  after  this  bath  gives  no  trouble  in 
practice  (//  Prog,  Foto.,  igii.  29.  108;  Sci.  Tech, 
Ind.  Phot,,  iQii.  2,  6$). 

Inks  for  Bromoil.  —  R.  Namias  recommends 
the  following  medium  for  making  inks  for  this  pro- 
cess: dissolve  by  heat  in  a  metal  vessel  500  g  (8  oz.) 
of  gum  dammar  in  1000  ccm  (16  oz.)  boiled  linseed 
oil.  using  a  naked  fire.  The  pigments  should  be 
mixed  with  this  as  required;  lampblack,  sienna. 
Prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow,  alizarine  lake,  etc. 
(//  Prog.  Foto,,  iQii.  29.  q8;  ScL  Tech.  Ind.  Phot., 
IQll.  2.  67). 

A  Correction  — On  p.  528  of  the  August  issue 
the  formulas  for  the  amidol  developers  should  read 
as  follows:  — 

Sodium  suplhite.  dry 31.25  g         238  grs 

Amidol   63  g  48  grs 

Potassium  bromide 3  g  10  grs 

GlycoUic  acid 3  ccm    10  minims 

Water 1000  ccm  16  ozs 

In  the  second  formula  the  quantity  of  amidol 
should  read  6q  grs. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS 


Then  are  two  thtn^  that  make  direct  mail  ad- 
vnt^ingeapecialtyeSeccivt;.  One  of  these  is  a  good 
nMtbng  listcontaming  cnty  the  names  of  such  pmk 
0*  are  real  praapects  (or  the  advertiser,  and  the  oUKT 
is  timeliness  in  the  sul^cct  matter  of  the  advertise- 
ments sent  out.  When  these  two  things  aic  found 
together,  the  results  achieved  by  direct  mail  adver- 
tising arc  tittfxntiy  of  an  exceedin^y  grati^ing 

Photographers  who  are  araious  to  do  everything 
passible  in  promotion  of  busiiKss  should  not  over- 
look  direct  mail  advertising.  They  will  pay  qjecial 
attenttcn  to  this  form  of  advertising  when  they  realise 
how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  secure  mailing  lists  of 
womoi  who  are  live  prospects  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
draft  letters  that  are  especially  timely  to  scrtd  to 
these  progpects. 

The  way  to  do  this  is  to  watch  the  newspapers 
closely.  While  it  would  undoubtedly  be  possible  to 
secure  mailing  lists  ofmen's  names  in  the  san-e  u'sy. 
this  article  is  confined  to  the  drcularization  o(  wonen 
because  it  is  felt  that  wonvsi.  as  a  nile.  are  more 
interested  inhavingphoti^raf^  taken  of  thorselves 
and  of  their  families  than  are  iren. 

Every  daily  paper  issued  in  your  city.  Mr. 
Photographer,  contains  several  names  t^ut  can  be 
used  by  you  for  direct  mail  advertising  purposes  and 
every  issue  of  the  paper  also  provides  a  therre  upoi 
«4iidi  to  bame  superlatively  grxxl  sales  letters. 


are  seeking  to  interest  women,  we  will  aim  to  tlv 
society  CMumns  of  the  paper,  just  as  many  of  the 
women  readers  of  the  paper  will  do.  Somewhere  m 
this  page  we  shall  sec  a  litde  paragraph  stating  tlwl 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doe  anrxiunce  the  engage- 
ment of  their  daughter.  Miss  Mary  Doe.  to  Mr. 
Richard  5o^nd-So."  That  emwuncement  is  not 
only  interesting,  but  it  furnishes  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  do  seme  promotion  work.  Right 
away,  we  dictate  a  letter,  sorrcwhat  as  follows,  to  the 
bride-to-be:    Miss  Mary  Doe.  Qty, 

Dear  Miss  Doe:  We  read  the  announcement  of 
your  engagement  in  this  evening's  paper  with  much 
interest  and  we  want  to  offer  our  best  wishes  to  you 
for  a  long  aiHJ  happy  married  life. 

Of  course,  at  this  joyous  time  of  your  life,  when 
you  will  be  the  "center  of  interest  for  (riends  and  ac- 
quaintances, you  will  want  to  have  some  photographs 
taken  in  your  bridal  costume,  going-away  suit, etc., 
and  in  this  connection  we  want  to  extend  to  you  a 
cordial  invitation  to  visit  our  studio  and  inspect 
sorne  photographs  we  have  taken  for  other  brides. 
We  are  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  seeing  these 
pictures,  whether  you  decide  to  buy  photographs 
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To  irtcrease  interest  amoig  yowig  ladies  in  our 
votk.  %t  are  offering  a  special  ledu^ion  of  ten  per 
cent  en  quantity  purchases  of  phocogr^ihs  by  bridn. 
We  will  tell  you  more  about  this  when  you  call. 

Wishing  you  all  the  joy  in  the  workl  artd  hoping  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  j-ou  very  shortly,  we  are. 
Very  truly  yours. 

The  Snith  Photo  Gallery. 

Ofcourse.  if  youdonotcareio^vea  ten  per  cent 
reduction  on  photographs  puruiased  by  brides, 
you  can  easily  leave  out  that  paragraph. 

Would  not  such  a  tetter  probably  result  in  Miss 
Doe  making  a  trip  to  the  studio  to  look  o\cr  the 
collection  of  bridal  pictures  ajvl  is  it  not  likely  that, 
the  studio  woukl  make  a  sale  that  it  wouU  not  bther- 
wise  have  made,  as  the  result  of  sending  out  such  a 
letter? 

Look  through  the  daily  papers  in  your  city  far 
engsgcirent  amxiuncanaits.  They  are  constantly 
being  made  arx)  the  photogiapher  is  provided  every 
time  with  a  ready-made  subject  for  a  timely  sales 
letter  and  the  name  of  a  very  real  pnxpax. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  fcrninire  relatives  of  yctM^ 
ladies  who  are  so  socially  prominent  that  the  news- 
papers consider  it  good  news  to  publish  anncunce- 
ments  of  their  cngagemoits  will  also  probaUy  want 
to  have  pictures  taken  in  the  rtew  dothes  they  have 
ftn- the  wedding,  and  if  the  bride-to-be  determines  to 
patronize  sorre  particular  studio,  it  is  quite  ptofaoble 
that  her  relatives  artd  many  of  her  friends  wiU  fbl- 
low  her  example. 

So  it  is  evident  that  a  letter  such  as  we  have 
described  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  in  a  lot  of 


The  engagcrrent  announccrrents  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  are  of  interest  to  the  photograi^ier.  In  the 
society  columns  of  the  newspapers  are  constantly 
being  rrenticried  the  riames  of  ladies  who  are  attenct- 
ing  functions  of  scn'c  sort  or  another.  Such  people 
are  real  prospects  for  a  photographer,  for  they  gert- 
erally  have  mcney  aiwl  they  generally  Uke  to  have 
pictures  taken  quite  frequently.  So  the  photog- 
rapher would,  undoubtedly  fnd  it  profitable  to  send 
letters  to  ladies  who  are  chronicled  as  attending  par- 
ties and  to  call  auenticn  in  these  letters  to  the  class 
of  work  done  and  to  the  kind  or  people  *rf»  patron- 
ize the  studio.  To  receive  such  a  letter  would  flatter 
the  recipioit  a  kit.  particularly  if  the  photographer 


ciety  colurrrs."  If  the  recipients  of  the  letters  felt 
flattered  at  reccivingthon  they  would,  quite  natur- 
ally, show  how  they  felt  by  patronizing  the  pho- 

The  news  cotumns  of  the  papers  frequently  contain 
material  that  an  alert  photographer  can  use  to 
splendid  advantage.  In  them  are  found  itons  telling 
of  women's  doings  in  various  activities.  They  teU 
about  won~en  meeting  with  the  city  courKil  to  take 
up  matters  of  civic  interest;  of  won:en  fotrtung 
political  clubs:  of  wcmoi  being  stknitied  to  the 
practice  of  law.  etc.  Woren  realize  fully  the  value 
of  publicitj-  in  securing  social  prcminence  or  in  in- 
creasing tli  success  of  any  enterrwise  in  uiiich  they 
may  be  interested,  so  worren  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  papers  in  ccnnection  with  these  thirty  are  good 
prospects  for  the  photograi^Kr.  Live-wire  photog- 
raphers are  overlooking  no  opportunities  these  days 
for  getting  business,  so  live-wire  photographers  »iU 
not  overlook  the  importunities  presaited  to  them  by 
daily  newj^pers  [or  dcMng  seme  advertising  by  mail 


BROOK  IN  WINTER 


EnosHawley 


that  will  bring  results.  Cash  in  to  the  utmost  on 
the  opportunities  presented  by  your  local  daily 
newspapers. 

AN  C*T-FC«.GOTTEN  PLEASURE 

GEORGE  S.  HAWLEY 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  outdoor  photog- 
raphy is.  I  think,  often  overlodced  by  the  average 

The  camerist  goes  out  in  an  expectant  and  joyous 
vnood.  finds  a  beautiful  scene,  and  takes  a  photo- 
*  graph  of  it.  The  plate  is  developed,  a  print  made, 
and.  in  many  cases,  great  disappointmerit  is  felt. 
The  print  may  be  fairly  good,  but  the  result  is  so 
entirely  different  from  the  rial  picture  the  camerist 
saw  that  it  is  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

I  have  had  many  such  experiences;  have  thrown 
away  scores  of  plates  and  put  aside  as  many  more, 
solely  for  this  reason ,  wondering  what  the  trouble  was 
and  why  my  pictures  (to  me)  were  such  failures. 

One  day  I  discovered  the  secret.  I  was  beginning 
to  understand,  thanks  to  our  hne  photographic  maga- 
zines, most  of  which  I  takcand  read,  that  reai picture 
making  does  mt  consist  in  a  blind  snd  mechanical 
reliance  en  the  lens  and  the  straight  print,  but  that 
it  may  be  made  "the  expression  of  one  soul  talking  to 
another,"     I  learned,  too,  that  I  was  not  using  the 


proper  medium  for  the  purpose  in  mind. 

Then  I  began  —  again  inspired  by  articles  in  the 
magazines  —  to  experiment  with  carbon,  oil.  oil- 
trar^sfer.  bromoil  and  gum:  each  beautiful  and  each 
necessary  at  times  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others. 
The  most  elastic,  however,  and  the  one  that  appeals 
to  me  as  being  usually  the  best  for  putting  into  the 
picture  "that  which  nature  does  not  possess,  namely, 
the  mind  and  soul  of  a  man,"  is  the  gum  print.^ 

This  making  a  picture  part  of  oneself  is  the  "oft- 
forgotten  pleasure,"  and  it  is  not  difiicult  either.  1 
made  some  very  good  gums  before  I  ever  saw  a  gum 
by  following  Mr.  Zimmerman's  luminous  article  in 
"The  Photo  Miniature."  Then,  of  course.  I  read 
other  articles  and  boc^s  on  the  subject.  With 
patience  and  common  sense  these  beautiml  processes 
to  which  1  have  referred  may  be  made  the  willing 
servants  of  the  amateur  who  has  a  message  to  give 
and  wants  to  give  it  in  an  appealing  way. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  rather  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  beautifiilday,  1  found  what  I  thought  was 
a  picture.  I  to(d<  it,  developed  the  plate  and  made  a 
print.  The  plate  was  a  poor  one  and  so  was  the 
print.  1  tried  everything  from  Azoto  ZZ  Platinum, 
but  without  success:  the  real  picture  was  not  there, 
there  was  no  soul  in  it. 
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lines  help  in  getting  objects 
seldom  equally  distant  or  of 
object  near  one  edge  balanc- 
ler  side  of  but  nearer  to  the 
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ijects  of  an  upright  nature. 
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e  result  of  tipping  up  a  hand 
e  in  the  top  of  a  tall  building, 
correcting  this  effect  in  enlarg- 
bed,  but  we  were  not  quite 

we  perfected  the  device  shown 

the  easel  being  hinged  at  the 
.  B  small  transom  lift. 
in  so  that  the  image  shows  up- 
:lisswungixit  until  the  lines 
arallel  with  the  marginal  and 
sk.     Careful  focusing  Is  neces- 

using  the  swing  back  of  a  view 

ing  lenses  end  lOO  Watt  lamp      Fig.  2 


ive  up  to  i  X  7. 
of  an  adjoining  rocm  which  is 
;  soke  of  avoiding  too  much 
Tg  ventilation,  we  were  con- 
iroblem  the  solution  of  i^ich 
hose  »4io  aresimilarlysituated. 

■  shutter  in  line  with  our  en- 
y  was  used  with  daylight)  and 
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»J  on  a  strong  wooden  bracket. 
)rizontal  adjustment  of  about 
ar  opening  the  size  of  the  reffec- 
:er  and  a  light-tight  cormection 
jack,    A  weather-proof  hood 


ounting  board,  a  double-hced. 
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ich  lap,  edges  moistened  before 
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the  ends  need  sharpening  a  bit. 
edge  of  each  tray  wfien  not  in  use . 
your  fingers  dry  and  your  prints  1 

The  inner  end  of  the  hood  w! 
camera  back  was  reinforced  with  ' 
X  ;-i6".  glued  and  tacked  to  the 
tai^s.  All  comers  and  angles  « 
with  strips  of  opaque  black  paper  ( 
an  inside  cover  to  shut  out  the  lij 
ing.  etc.,  made  after  the  rtianner 
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The  other  edge  was  cut  with  wedg 
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and  fastened  to  the  end  piece. 

White  oil-cloth  was  pasted  and 
side  of  the  hood  and  shutter  and 
with  melted  paraffin.  As  a  test 
may  say  that  the  paraffin  has  ru 
extent  even  during  a  thirty  min 
and  this  suggests  that  the  lining  of 
hardly  necessary. 

The  shutter  is  hxms  on  loose 
^^^^^1.1-   ._j tL.  I 

utofi 

Fig.  I  shows  the  shutter  hangi 
the  outside  fwod  in  the  foregro 
extension  in  place,  inside  cover  pt. 
li^t  which  is  lighted  to  show  up 
of  the  hood,  etc. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  remodeled  ea; 
back  tilted  to  about  the  extre  ' 
for  8"  X  (o"  prints  in  place. 
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criticism.  The  children,  while  showing  a  slight  but 
not  too  energetic  interest  in  that  which  "is  coming." 
do  not  convey  that  feeling  to  the  onlooker  tr^t 
should  be  there. 

One  who  has  been  around  children  knows  that 
anything  that  would  cause  a  child  to  exclaim  "See 
what  s  coming."  would  also  cause  bodily  action  and 
expecially  so  when  the  child's  view  is  slightly  ob- 
stmcted.  For  example,  the  child  to  the  left  would 
almost  naturally  jump  up  and  stand,  in  order  to  see 
better. 

The  picture  was  taken  in  the  wrong  position.  A 
strikingly  natural  picture  would  have  been  produced 
had  the  child  to  the  left  been  in  the  act  of  rising 
while  the  one  to  the  right  was  standing,  placing  them 
to  left  of  the  center  ofa  picture  taken  in  the  vertical 
form,  thereby  allowing  space  for  that  which  is  com- 
ing to  enter  the  picture.  This  type  of  a  picture  isn*t 
one  that  really  needs  criticism,  as  it  doesn't  seem  as 
though  the  originator  tried  to  be  serious  in  that 
which  was  produced.  —  F.  B.  Marchialette, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

OTHER  CRITICISMS 

In  looking  at  the  New  Readers'  Criticism  Print 
No.  33,  "See  What's  Coming,"  I  would  say  that  the 
first  glance  shows  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  with  the  background  of  this  picture  and  the 
second  one  indicates  the  fact  that  the  general  light- 
ing is  at  fault. 

Now,  disregarding  the  lighting,  let  us  first  see  how 
we  could  otnerwise  improve  this  picture.  Cover 
up  an  inch  of  the  right-hand  end  of  the  picture  and 
see  how  much  of  an  improvement  even  this  little 
alteration  makes.  If  the  camera  had  been  held 
upright  so  as  to  make  a  vertical  picture,  less  of  the 
steps  would  have  af^^eared  and  we  would  have  a 
better  view  of  tliat  part  of  the  house  behind  the 
children.  As  it  is  now.  the  top  part  of  the  back- 
ground is  cut  off.  The  picture  could  also  have  been 
taken  from  a  little  farther  distance  away,  thus  adding 
a  trifle  more  foreground  and  giving  a  better  per- 
spective. 

Now  as  to  the  lighting,  it  is  apparent  that  this 
comes  from  a  point  too  far  overhead.  This  causes 
an  unnatural  lighting  of  the  children's  faces  and 
makes  the  top  of  the  steps  look  like  two  shelves  ex- 
tending across  the  picture.  Thus  we  find  two  main 
feults  which  were  caused  by: 

First  —  The  camera  being  held  to  produce  a 
horizontal  instead  of  a  vertical  picture. 

Second  —  The  light  came  from  a  point  directly 
overhead,  causing  bad  lighting  of  the  faces,  and  the 
front  of  the  steps  to  appear  in  shadow. 

The  expression  of  tne  children's  faces  is  excellent, 
and  this,  together  with  their  attitude,  harmonizes 
perfectly  with  the  subject  of  the  picture.  If  atten 
tion  were  given  to  the  faults  mentioned  above.  I 
believe  thispicture  would  present  an  entirely  different 
aspect.  —  Elmer  J.  Zufelt. 

Good  material  gone  to  waste,  due  to  lack  of 
definite  motif  thoughtfully  handled.  Why  the 
brooms  so  stiffly  held?  Wm.  Morris  advised  people 
to  have  nothing  in  their  homes  which  was  not  beauti- 
ful or  useful.  This  applies  equally  to  the  material 
employed  in  producing  a  pictorial  composition,  and 
in  the  present  instance  the  brooms  are  neither  beauti- 
ful nor  useful. 

The  steps  are  no  doubt  useful  to  members  of  the 
household,  but  their  representation  by  sharp  bands 


of  black  and  white  running  entirely  across  the 
picture-space  is  distracting. 

A  third  of  the  entire  print  upon  the  right-hand  side 
could  well  be  removea.  and  about  halt  the  area  be- 
tween the  left  margin  and  child  nearest  that  side, 
leaving  an  upright  rectangle.  An  assortment  of 
clapboards,  door-panels,  and  black  spaces  does  not 
furnish  an  agreeable  background.  Exposure  alto- 
gether too  short  to  give  proper  gradation  —  result, 
inkv  black  shadows,  and  chalk-like  whiteness  in  the 
chikiren's  costumes. 

Should  the  steps  be  utilized  again  as  a  setting  for  a 
sitting,  have  them  in  perspective,  thus  avoiding  re- 
petition of  parallel  lines  in  an  undesirable  manner; 
get  the  attractive  young  models  interested  in  some 
object  or  occupation  wWch  will  speak  for  itself,  and 
look  for  a  simpler  background. —  William  S.  Davis. 

On  the  steps  is  one  of  the  worst  places  to  take  a 
picture,  because  of  the  straight  lines  of  the  steps. 
If  the  picture  has  to  be  taken  on  the  steps,  it  is  bes  t 
to  have  the  sun  lower  in  the  sky,  so  the  harsh  white 
lines  of  the  steps  would  be  taken  out. 

The  doors  six>uld  be  closed  behind  the  girls,  be- 
cause the  open  doors  make  big  dark  spots  in  the 
background. 

With  so  many  horizontal  lines  on  the  steps,  there 
should  be  more  vertical  lines  so  the  picture  would  not 
look  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  layers. 

The  girb  are  too  near  the  center  of  the  picture. 
The  ri^t-hand  girl  should  have  on  light  stockings 
like  the  other  little  girl,  and  the  broom  she  is  holding 
should  be  taken  out  from  behind  her  head,  so  that  it 
would  not  look  as  if  it  was  sticking  out  of  her  head. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  this  picture  that 
makes  the  white  parts  seem  too  white  and  the  dark 
parts  too  dark,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  it  is, 
because  we  were  not  told  how  the  picture  was  taken 
or  developed  or  printed.  I  should  think  it  was 
underexposed. 

The  taker  of  this  picture  has  not  made  the  same 
mistake  many  people  do,  of  having  the  girls  look  at 
the  camera,  but  it  would  have  been  better  if  they 
were  looking  at  something  that  is  shown  in  the 
picture. 

If  you  should  draw  a  line  between  the  two  girls 
and  trim  off"  the  edges  you  would  make  two  little 

fictures  that  are  both  better  than  the  big  picture, 
f  there  was  something  near  the  center  of  the  pic- 
ture or  between  the  girls  that  they  were  both  playing 
with,  there  would  not  be  any  divided  interest  as 
there  is  now  in  this  picture.  —  Geo.  T.  Crawford. 
(Note  by  Criticism  Editor.  —  We  are  informed 
by  the  maker  of  this  picture  that  both  the  girls  are 
boys). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  mentally  reconstruct 
the  conditions  under  which  this  picture  was  prob- 
ably taken.  The  tots  were  playing  soldier,  —  a  broom 
to  that  age  has  a  stronger  military  than  domestic 
significance.  The  photographer  saw  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity and  seized  it  —  together  with  his  hand 
camera.  He  might  well  have  snapped  them  on 
the  march,  but  convention  was  too  strong  for  him  and 
he  told  them  to  sit  down  "and  have  their  picture 
taken."  Fate  was  with  him.  however,  in  attracting 
their  attention,  and  a  charmingly  sincere  and  un- 
conventional pose  is  the  result.  Quick  action  was 
necessary  and  the  camera  was  titled  in  the  shuffle, 
but  the  snap  was  made  at  the  right  time.  and.  after 
all.  in  pictures  of  children  that  is  the  important  thing. 

This  matter  of  holding  the   carr.era  level  is  of 
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to  other  means  of  introducing  diffusicm  in  the  | 
when  this  seems  necessary. 

Freedom  {rani  mechanical  blemishes,  such  as 
holes"  and  scratches,  is  obviously  essential  i 
would  avoid  the  necessity  for  a  ut  of  difficu 
touchins  upcwi  each  print.  Qean  negatives  an 
Insured  oy  dusting  the  interior  of  camera  and  ] 


plate  or  film  with  the  fingers,  and,  as  the  negat 
taken  from  the  washing  tank,  ccrv  genUy  wiping 
sides  with  a  wet  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  f 
setting  up  to  dry.  —  W.  S.  Davis,  Orient,  N. " 

Note  —  Mr.  Davis's  advice  regarding  th 
of  slower  plates  in  place  of  the  ultra-rapid  g 
shouidbeacceptedwlthsomereservaticns.  Th 
point  here  is  not  so  much  speed  or  lack  of 
latitude  in  exposure.  On  this  score  the  literate 
photography  has  not  kept  pace  with  tF>e  progn 
emulsiorwnaking.  It  is  still  assumed  that  whi 
emulsion  of  medium  speed  can  be  o 
impunity,  a  really  fast  emulsion  n 


le  exposures  with  a  trinod.  have 


tjiary  of  exti 
emulsion-makers  have  been  concentrating  or 
problem  of  producing  fast  emulsioris  that  do  noi 
over  as  formerly  with  full  exposure,  and  remai 
strides  have  been  made  in  this  directicvi. 
greater  results  may  be  looked  for  along  these 
in  the  next  few  years.  Thebest  fast  plates  and 
are  now  so  much  better  in  respect  to  latitude 
was  fonneriy  the  case  that  a  generalization  oi 
subject  is  no  longer  safe,  and  the  csily  wise  c 
is  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  particular  emi 
you  are  using  and  be  guided  accordingly.  Fu: 
it  may  be  said  tliat  excellence  is  rtotnecessari 
sured  in  a  plate  or  film  because  it  happens  to  be 
for  lack  of  speed  is  often  a  sign  of  short  regist 
too  few  steps  in  the  scale  to  render  all  the  tor 
the  picture  with  fidelity. 

DECEMBER  QUESTION  FOR  READEI 

What  kind  of  pictures  are  best  suited  to  tir 


like  to  see  thi< 
at  an  eariy  dt 
schedule  which 
We  would  sugfi 
time  for  exhi  Di 
avera^  a  weel* 


SE 

and  ask  for  pan 
that,  althoui^h  t 
no  tnlbriTiation  i 
how  prtnts  shoui 
to  publish  the  | 
nxmth  in  the  ad 
oocasionaUy  Ic/tc 
out  the  oompetiti 
obtain  a  supply  b 
The  first  prize  i 
was  awarded  to } 
picture  entidcd'f 
exccikntJy  express 
and  that  tlYieatur 

lady  in  every  respe 

U  exceUcudkr  fij; 

plca5ing.     TTiij  ^-q 

View  camera  fitted 
«?J«^'«»n  a  studio 
«i««ht  together  r/c 

August  m^si^secorx 
film  wasdb-p^vCCJ 

The  second  pnje, 
for  his  portrait  o/jjj 

would  C^T 
with  a  ,  77^!2?">' 

for  ■■VSSS^?*M« 
rendertng^f"^  Weld 

fr'^'ng^^tf^hea 

(,'•''*  the  sl^«nd  the  <i., 


^  this  exhibition  will  let  us  hear  from  them 
irly  date,  we  will  endeavor  to  work  out  a 
which  will  coYer  as  many  places  as  possible. 
i  suegest  that  two  weeks  be  the  maximum 
ixhibition.  as  it  is  necessary  to  allow  on  the 
week  or  more  between  exhibitions. 

SENIOR  COMPETITION ' 

of  the  magazine  occasionally  write  to  us 
particulars  as  to  the  competitions,  saying 
j^  the  results  are  published  every  month. 
ion  is  mven  as  to  who  is  eligible  or  as  to 
ihouid  be  submitted.  It  is  our  intention 
he  full  mies  of  the  competition  each 
e  adverUsing  pages,  although  they  arc 
ekout.  Readers  who  do  not  desire  to 
etiti'on  blanks  from  the  magazine  may 
iy  by  writing  to  this  office  for  them. 
ize  in  the  October  senior  competition 
to  M.  L  Shattuck  for  his  channing 
i  "Frivolity.  "It  seems  to  us  that  this 
resses  the  light-heartedncss  of  youth 
tuKS,  costume,  and  pose  of  the  young 
spcct  carry  out  the  title.  The  space 
ified  and  the  whole  impression  is 
was  made  with  an  8  x  lo  Eastman 
cd  witha  14}^ in.  Veritolens.  The 
Jio  in  northern  New  York  by  diflfus- 
with  6  Ko-watt  lamps  at  1  P.  M.  in 
vnd  atf'4.  The  Eastman  portrait 
d  mth  pyro-soda  and  printed  on 

White. 

e  was  awarded  to  E.  W.  Tetzlaff 
Robert  DtXjond,  a  direct  arKl  con- 
k^Md  and  massive  in  its  arrangc- 
t  as  bdits  the  strong  lines  of  the 
ortrayed.  A  light  background 
\\y  weakened  this  print.    Made 

camera  equippeo  with  an  8K 
*  exposure  v/as  made  in  Milwau- 
c  in  March  at  J'a.$.  The  Por- 
-ypcd  in  pyro  and  printed  on 

awarded  to  Alexander  Murray 

Id  Woods,"  a  very  interesting 

be  only  is  the  quality  of  the 

but  the  airangernent  showing 

^vy  masses  on  each  side  is 

r.     Made  in  West  Roxbury, 

<ec  Kodak  equip>ped  with  a 

fTic  exposure  at  2.30  P.  M. 

f^t  was  1-25  second  with 

in  N.  C.  fUm  was  developed 

on  Defender  Velour  Black. 

ere  awarded  as  follows: 

John  H.  Becker 

Fred  E.  Crum 

Juventino  Ocampo 

H.  B.  Rudolph 

Walter  Rutherford 

J.  H.  Saunders 

O.  Shindo 

K4rs.  S.  Smith 

rcied  as  folio^irs: 

zcH'wortH  Park 

F*.  E.  Bronson 

lov^       £ciivln  B.  Collins 

R.ob^.  Exigiar  DeLand 

J .  M  Field 

Thco.  IsA.  Fisher 

J.  K.  Hodges 

JiroTto 


Stony  Brook  Falls 

On  the  River  Bank 

An  English  Garden 

The  Dream  Castle 

Home  Portrait 

The  Pile  Driver 

Bend  in  the  River 

Winter  Sunset 

By  the  Silvery  Rio  Grande 

Evening  Splendor 

Modem  Mill  Dam 

The  Squatter  s  Cabin 

The  Porch 

The  Old  Susquehanna  River 

Fall  Trees 

The  Turn  in  the  Road 


H< 


JUNIOR  COMPETH 

The  first  prize  in  the  Junior 
awarded  to  Harold  C.  Alley  for  **, 
the  Park.**  a  story-telling  picture  ol 
and  mudh  interest.  Whether  pos 
the  incident  is  well  worth  photogi 
foreground  and  background  are  ex( 
This  was  made  with  a  2X  x  3  K  R. 
with  a  6-inch  WoUensak  Velosi 
exposure  at  4  P.  M.  in  April  in 
Portland.  Maine,  was  1-25  secon 
Premo  Filinpack  was  developed  in 
on  Artura  Carbon  black  D. 

The  second  prize  was  awardec 
Lx>uis  for  his  character  study  of  a  *'^ 
As  the  subject  of  this  picture  is  a  3 
South,  we  can  but  assume  that  the 
hind  Broadway  in  its  modem  tendej 
American  girl  is  more  or  less  of  a 
whether  photographed  under  the  b 
or,  as  this  one  is.  **far  from  the  i 
The  attitude  certainly  suggests  the 
of  youth  to  be  a  bit  definant  of  tn 
worn  opinions.  Made  with  a  2< 
equipped  with  an  fij  7  anastigma 
at  2.30  P.  M.  in  July  in  good  light 
nessee.  was  1-25  second  at  full  ope 
man  Speed  film  was  developed 
hydrochinon  and  printed  on  Eastr 

Honorable  mentions  were  award 
The  Spiral  Staircase  \ 

The  Wood  Nymphs 
Rev.  P.  —  Portrait  Study 
La  Pica  Sir 

Uncle  John 
Rapids  &  Pools 
The  First  Fall 
Yellow  Currants 

Commendations  were  awarded  a 
When  Brother  Wouldn't  Pose 
A  Puff  —  but  no  Powder 
Along  the  Skokie 
Autumn  Sunlight 
Oh  My  Mrs 

**Allesamec  You  Makem  Fix" 
In  the  Animal  Tent  Fi 

The  Gourmand 
The  Coming  Storm 
Kansas  University  F 

Lover  s  Retreat  H( 

In  the  Tropics 
Along  the  Hudson 
The  Fisherman's  Shanty 
Sunset 
A  Grey  Day  in  Autumn 


based    ^^ff^f'SS^ 
skilled  exponents  of  bwiroU 

by  which  processes  ^^l 

of  the  club,  has  caifW  the  tec 
-point  considcraW^tnore  adva 

^thcT  writer  on  m  subject. 

process  is  a  mBtefpiecc  of  te 

dear  and  Uidd  exposition.    1 

mention  hew  that  we  tove 

uanslate  t)«s  book  into  Engli 

the  process  o!  publication. 

about  the  first  of  January,  h 

size  and  style  to  'Practical  C 

aprobab)cpnoeof$i.oo.    It^ 

tions  on  the  subject  of  brom 

§cr,  to0&thef  with  the  direct! 

inks  fic^  Che  process.    Itisrat 

books  on  the  subject  in  that  i 

Unc  of  procedure  without  va 

seep  of  the  process  with  the  i 

against  pit£iUs.  and  detaib  i 

and  so  leads  the  reader  st 

beginning  to  a  successful  com 

ins  process.    We  are  sure  th 

are  interested  in  pictonal  p 

book  will  give  them  a  means  o 
HDost  value. 

To  return  to  our  pictures, 
ooubdess  his  as  its  foundac» 

The  moment  for  makmg  the  c 
•o  happily  chosen  tiut  the  r 
ptCBsmg.  The  nish  of  one  hi 
*s  strongly  cantiasted  with  the 
the  other,  and  we  are  kft  to  ft 
^tho  unusual  activity.    Ili 

the  charni  of  an  old  world  coun 
ing  study  in  figure  po«ng  and 
»ng  IS  rnost  interesting  ind  t 
•gainst  lights  well  cakSkted  t« 
^If^fUS^  to  cany  the  att 

Annie  "a^djck,  are  two  inter 

Tl^ingi^ncd  action  oC  a  E 
«id  ttnfe  imparted  to  ancient 

«ture  and  gesture  which  bSS^ 
ways  an  attiacti>«  study  foj^ 
two  pictures  di/fer  -^'    -   ' 


'yAdolf 


markedly  j 
larcexocUa 


portraits. 

this  woHtcr  iiTh^^^'Jj**  ^ 
Kir.  Fntz  d^'^J^^ 
nature.  In^nt^f^^^"^ 
masses  of  broken^',^^ 
is  Ur  more  than  liieS    ^$^: 

prcssion  of  suddenly  amnli^ 
as  if  the  wavc^sJp?^  ni 

wefchkdytocrSfc^^ 
U  an  unusual  ^3^^22^«  us 

Churdn-ard  in  Winter  -  h. 

•ubKCt  and  trca^  5^^ 

thcx^ght  -nd^^suc^SS^  ^ 

Ponrajt.     by  Ioh;in^.*,  ^ 


^  gmp  contlins  a  number  ti  ^^mQ^Y 
^pdhents  ofbromsA  and  bronnoi)  csMnsfer. 
h  processes  most  of  the  work  of  the  club  is 
i  In  /act,  Dr.  Emil  Mayer>  the  president 
ib,  hascaffiisii  the  technioueofbromoil  to  a 
isJderably  more  advanced  than  that  of  any 
Iter  on  oie  subject,  and  his  book  on  this 
a  masterpfece  o{  technical  knowledge  and 
lucid  exposition.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
icne  that  we  have  acquired  the  rights  to 
fus  book  into  English  and  that  it  is  now  in 
s  of  publication.  We  hope  to  issue  it 
first  0/ January,  in  a  volume  similar  in 
'Jc  to  "Practical  Color  Photography,"  at 
dee  of  $2.00.  It  will  contain  nill  instruc- 
>  subject  of  bromoil  and  bromoil  trans- 
with  the  directions  for  preparation  of 
irocess.  It  is  rather  diflfeitnt  Aom  most 
subject  in  that  is  describes  but  a  single 
lure  without  variations,  explains  each 
3cess  with  the  utmost  precision,  warns 
s,  and  details  all  possible  difficulties, 
the  reader  step  by  step  from  the 
sucoess/lil  completion  of  this  fasctnat 
Ve  are  sure  that  all  our  readers  who 
in  pictorial  processes  will  find  this 
lemameans  of  expression  of  the  ut- 

>ur  pictures.  *X)n  the  Park  Lake" 
I  its  foundation  a  casual  snapshot, 
nmking  the  exposure  was.  however. 
1  that  the  result  is  unexpectedly 
[sh  of  one  bird  with  etected  wings 
^ted  with  the  cakn  contentment  of 
are  left  to  guess  what  is  the  cause 
tivjty.    The  composition  is  inter- 

^age  749- 

>en. "  by  Betd  Mautner,  combines 
wofidcourtyaid  with  an  interest- 
postng  and  lighting.  The  spac- 
ing and  the  contrast  of  darks 
Jcuiated  to  make  an  interesting 
y  the  attention  through  to  a 
Che  arch.  Paae  750. 
nes  Krone*  and  "Portrait,"  by 
two  interesting  studies  of  age. 
fa  lifetime,  the  marks  of  wear 
ancient  countenances  by  the 
haracteiistic  peculiarities  of 
;h  belong  to  the  old,  are  al- 
dy  for  photography.  These 
rkcdlv  in  atranaement  and 
excellent  and  characteristic 

\  iikc  the  other  picture  by 
afa  snapshot.  Evidently 
zing  momentary  phases  of 
istancc,  he  has  caught  the 
d  spray  in  a  fashion  which 
t  docs  not  £^ve  us  the  im- 
ted  mation^  but  we  feel 
the  act  of  breaking,  and 
at  us  as  ive  lookatit.  It 
t    in    surf   photography. 

by  Kjarl  Suchy.  is  a 
utectural  study.  Both 
*r  the  result  of  careful 
>n.      Pa^se  771. 

KrcM^e..  is  a  pleasing 
utH  and   is  also  a  direct 


and  extremelv  well  balanced  portrait.     P 

"Mirage,"  by  Karl  Suchy,  is  a  landscap 
might  have  been  made  in  New  England,  € 
any  external  characteristics!  go.  The  birches 
of  another  species,  are  not  greatly  different 
^4ew  England  birches  in  habit  and  general 
ance.    Page  783. 

The  prints  reproduced  on  pages  751.  753, 
757  were  all  awarded  prizes  in  the  recent  < 
tion  of  the  Graf  Optical  Compjany,  the  fi 
having  been  awarded  to  "Chemistry"  I 
Outerbridge.  Jr.  This  is  an  bccellent  ex£ 
the  modem  terKfency  to  discover  beauty  i 
unusual  line  arrangements  and  in  the  fine  1 
rendering  of  textures  and  qualities.  The 
values  of  the  glass  and  porcelain  are  most  sue 
render^  in  this  picture,  a  tribute  to  the  exa 
the  lens.  The  complex  arrangement  of  1 
bears  witness  to  the  artistic  ability  of  the  m 
the  happy  arrangement  of  these  variously 
objects  undoubtedly  required  much  tii 
experiment.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  ( 
of  this  type  will  give  much  lasting  pleas 
would  it  be  accepted  as  a  suitable  wall  dc 
by  any  one  but  an  enthusiastic  chemist, 
man  who  can  solve  this  problem  of  spacii 
factorily  has  it  within  his  power  to  prodL 
photographic  results  which  will  be  picture 
than  experiments  in  pettem. 

Mr.  Alcock,  in  his  *  Landscape,"  has  taken 
as  difficult  and  uncompromising  as  the  mo 
the  retort,  and  has  also  woven  them  into  a 
which  is  attractive.  It  comes  somewhat  n< 
ri£^t  to  be  considered  as  a  picture,  but  : 
mournful  and  gloomy  in  its  essence  to  mak 
holder  permanently  happy  and,  although  it  c 
a  mooa  which  is  worthy  of  representation,  caj 
considered  as  a  successful  experiment  for]  1 
folio  and  not  as  a  true  picture. 

"Industry."  by  J.  R.  Mason,  is  the  reo 
passing  moment  which  has  some  interest  ani 
tiveness  but  which  is  also  a  mere  glorific 
ugliness  and  an  attempt  to  gloss  over  what  1 
but  a  blot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  by  p 
from  it  a  simplified  rendering  which  shall 
inordinately  offensive.  The  pictures  of  tl 
slar>gily  designated  as  "big  business  pict 
pictorial  circles,  may  serve  as  interesting  n 
our  complex  civilization  and  as  specimen 
arrangement  of  lines  in  attractive  patterns,  1 
will  never  fulfil  the  highest  mission  of  pho 
or  any  other  graphic  art,  which  is  to  giv 
pleasure  to  passir^  generations. 

"A  Pdse,*  by  T.  O'Conor  Sloane,  does 
one  of  the  eternal  verities,  for,  as  long  as 
bom  to  live  and  love,  the  sensuous  curves  an 
ed  outlines  of  the  human  body  will  give  pk 
man  and  woman.  The  photography  of  th 
body  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  clothed  or  ur 
will  always  remain  a  fit  subject  for  photogra 
a  successful  portrait  of  a  human  being  w 
presses  character  will  always  be  a  source  oi 
and  admiration.  Mr.  Sloane  s  treatmen 
subject  is  rather  slight,  his  model  is  constra 
fearful  of  recognition,  and  the  pose  of  the  lef 
unfortunate,  but  the  modeling  of  the  torso  h 
of  interest. 

The  "Portrait"  by  Minya  Dtihrkoop-Diez 
775  is  a  bit  pasty  and  flat  in  tonal  values,  I 
excellent  bit  of  posing  and  straightforward 
ture. 


Bulletins  by  Ore 

The  Associati 

dubs    in    as    Ti 


chjbs  in  Amcrtca 
and  cu 


While  the  pj 
mentions  in  oui 

the  Reverend  H 
the  BoMton  Tram 
9ome  omissions,  i 
that  there  are  son 
application  than  a 

That  photograp 
m^i^m  by  the  ex/ 
PMoTxxaiAPHy.  Sc 
cicularty  impressive 
of  ^Mce.  Prcbebii 
«0itfic»it.  that  the 
exhibition  lonn  a  dc 
the  scene. 

Thus  the  first  pri» 
Alva.  Scotland,  who 
suggests  xMvneasurod 


clouds  suggest  the  wi< 
stretchtsofthefnoor,  \ 
the  impression  of  dist 
middle  distance,  the  si 
driven  by  the  wind,  a 
picture  but  conveys  m 
solitude. 

The  pictwe  wfticfi  wo 
also  for  its  impression  ol 
element  in  it.  Butitsp 
ing  stream  with  snowy  fc 
Sccrw*  aid  is  by  Raymo 
the  Lhion  Camera  Qub. 
forms  the  background  sc 
the  unlimited  perspective 
Ai^in.  however,  the  swcc 
lor  the  exquisite  lines  cai 
effect. 

Narrower  still  is  the  a 
Sunshine.  Rimp  Gxirt 
Prior  of  Qungford.  Enriar 
An  area  shit  in  by  tai//Vy, 
dow  cxcqjt  for  sunshine 
fVwtmg  mi5U.  The  pavet 
m^hich  has  just  passRi  Jh 
light  from  the  newlv  opcne< 

tree,  gaunt  and  blade,  is  not 
f  ii:ure  with  an  umbrri/j  sM 
the  Apnl  day. 

Narrowing  the  scene  still  ft 
fHctuT€pTcxnii)usiahunm\ 
frfce  coniirrm  the  title  •portr 
b>'  the  artist.  W^* 

^V'y-  *^  ^^'^  IS  in  sy 

urbf^^cn  deep  gray  of  the  ba, 

lnluo.-in«dtihcniosts^ 

tcrcumi?  to  makeapsyc/toiZ. 

ofU»nu««rys,mpkefc^ 
M  actua  Iv  rrcordtd  ,„  t)7'*' 


pri^. 


'-"-■^i-kS: 


Exposure,  of  the  ChJcaoo  Camera  Qub.  and 
ins  by  Orange,  Eiysian.  Dallas  and  other  clubs. 
Association  to^lay  is  comprised  of  thirty-four 
n  as  many  different  cities.  This  list  of 
rs  contains  practically  all  of  the  well  founded 
America  which  are  cooperating  for  that  pro- 
and  cultivation  of  the  science  and  art  of 
iphy. 

the  prints  awarded  prizes  and  honorable 
in  OUT  second  Annual  Competition  were 
ion  in  the  Boston Y.  M.  C.  U.  tamera  Club. 
end  Henty  Hallam  Saunderson  wrote  for 
Transcript  a  review  of  this  which,  with 
dons,  is  reproduced  bebw.  for  the  reason 
re  50/ne  thoughts  in  it  of  much  broader 
than  a  description  of  this  exhibition : 
^graphv  has  become  a  fine  art  is  proved 
re  exhibition  arranged  by  American 
Y.  Sometimes  the  camera  does  par- 
iressive  work  in  presenting  the  feeling 
vbably  it  is  incidental,  Gut  yet  it  is 
fit  the  first  four  prize  winners  in  this 
n  a  descending  scale  in  the  vastness  of 

it  prize  goes  to  John  M.  Whitehead  of 
L  whose  picture  "Across  the  Moor" 
isurtd  distances.  The  winding  road 
sness.  Great  masses  of  wind-swept 
he  width  of  the  world.  Undulating 
noor,  with  a  vast  perspective,  add  to 
»f  distance.  A  single  house  in  the 
the  smoke  from  its  chimney  being 
rid,  mves  a  human  interest  to  the 
'.ys  me  thought  of  the  vastness  of 

ch  won  second  prize  is  remarkable 
ion  of  solitude,  having  no  human 
its  principal  interest  is  in  a  wind- 
}wy  banks.  It  is  called  "Winter 
tymond  £.  f-2anson,  a  member  of 
Jub.  A  dense  thicket  of  woods 
id  so  that  the  picture  has  not 
otive  of  the  winner  of  first  prize, 
sweep  of  the  wind  is  recorded, 
s  carved  in  the  snow  show  its 

'le  scene  portrayed  in  "April 
rrt.  Temple."  by  George  F. 
\giand,  winner  of  third  prize. 
ivy-clad  walls  is  in  deep  sha- 
line.  which  filters  through 
avement  is  wet  from  rain 
There  are  little  gleams  of 
*en€d  leaves  of  the  ivy.  A 
not  yet  in  leaf.  A  human 
adds  to  the  significance  of 

//  further,  the  fourth  prize 
lan  figure.  The  fine  strong 
frtrait  of  a  Player."  given 
ee  of  Seattle.  Wash.  A 
slight   contrast  with  the 

backg^rouricl . 
njccessfiil  prints  it  is  in- 
o^cal  analysis  and  to  see 
^s  is  produced.  The  best 
^mcnts-  Those  crowded 
ess  fill.  The  spectator  is 
yciously.  vastly  nx)rethan 
^  picture  that  took  first 
;  land,  and  dense  masses 


of  cloud  are  actually  pictured,  with  a  roac 
and  a  whiff  of  smoke.  Nothing  else  wha 
physically  present  in  the  print.  But  th 
of  the  spec^tor  goes  on  to  add  much, 
picture  is  remembered  it  is  difficult  to  say 
contributed  by  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
was  physically  recorded  in  the  print. 

Scores  of  pictures  in  this  exhibit  might  1 
illustrate  this  important  truth.  One  of  th 
achievements  of  work  of  art  is  that  it  star 
processes  in  those  who  look  upon  it,  these 
being  often  so  subtle  as  to  defy  analysis, 
being  creative  to  a  high  degree  so  that  the 
becomes  a  collaborator  with  the  artist.  \^ 
tographs  do  this,  it  is  evident  that  photog 
won  the  place  for  which  it  has  long  cont< 
one  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  Dallas  Camera  Qub  continues  to 
at  weekly  or  other  intervals  a  very  intere 
amusing  mimeographed  bulletin.  Fror 
issues  of  this  we  Team  that  the  club  intei 
corporate  and  that  its  activities  are  varii 
such  a  nature  as  to  keep  its  members  cc 
interested  in  photography.  Meetings,  ck 
tions.  competitions  and  exhibitions  are  or 
gram  and  considerable  fun  is  thrown  in 
measurement.  That  the  members  love  ee 
as  is  the  case  of  all  well  conducted  earners 
shown  by  the  following  clipping: 

Once  upon  a  time  (as  all  good  fairy  stori 
begin)  a  little  photograph  came  down  to 
rooms  and  was  placed  on  the  walls  for  tli 
tion  of  the  members.  This  little  photo| 
Aspirations — ^with  a  capital  A.  It  honed  to 
rial.  It  came  of  good  stock,  its  develop] 
b^n  slow  and  even,  it  was  well  fixed,  anc 
hoped  that  it  had  attained  the  class  in 
clistinguished  brethren  moved  and  had  th 
But.  said  Morton: 

"Now,  if  it  had  been  retoned  blue  or  gre 

"It  should  have  been  printed  on  Veltcx. 
added. 

"If  he'd  used  a  Protar,"  supplemcntc 
seriously. 

"It's  not  fuzzy  enough."  Brown  disagree 

"It  mif^t  have  made  a  good  lanter 
thoucht  Sutton. 

"He  should  have  made  a  stereo,"  said  I 

"It's  rotten,"  snarled  Minor,  summinj 
opinion  of  the  crowd. 

And  the  poor  little  photograph,  sadly  disi 
went  home  and  was  buried  in  the  bottom  c 
never  to  see  the  bright  sunshine  any  more. 

MORAL  —  Pay  no  attention  to  what 
fellow  thinks  of  your  picture.    A  camei 
the  most  opinionated  critter  on  earth. 

The  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U  Camera  Club  it 
to  the  minute  in  its  activities.  It  not  only 
American  Photography  prize  pictures  d 
month  of  October  but  it  secured  the  repnx 
eight  of  them  as  a  full  page  in  the  rotogravu 
ofthe  Boston  Sunday  nerald  and  annou 
exhibition  by  radio  to  forty-five  thousand 
It  also  arranged  to  have  tnree  ten-minute 
photography  broadcasted  by  radio  on  Oc 
November  2.  and  November  q.  The  club 
produced  ten  photogravure  postcards  o 
which  are  undoubtecfly  the  finest  set  of  ci 
cards  yet  produced  in  the  United  Stat 
subjects  are  typical  of  old  Boston  and  c 
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Memory 

Truly  a  token  of 
unlike  zny  &^  ol 

THE  Ansco  MciDO/yK/f 
plctMngasscmbly  ofbi 
qoalirf  cquipmcnf  whetew 
happy  racmories  of  peoj 
pUces,  and  episcxies  may 
p^mecuated  in  pictures. 

These  thtee  things  make 
tn  Ansco  Memory  Kit:  (\)  Y( 
clioice  of  three  fine  Ansco  Ca 
eras,  as  setfonhinthepara^^ 
at  the  right;  (2)  i  supply 

AoKo  miiw  I  complete  line 
Oniffiv  nn/tinjt  ftom  ll.'io 
|6^-ei(hm(KitUjtan<ia/J/ 
quJluTindnlufi/iopna. 

/»;  Am  italtr  uill  ^U 

ANSCO  COMPANK 


WhoiQiftoixiidliigWltl 


'£  high  esteem.    And  totally 
of  any  Christmas  gone  by. 


high- 
;with 
ople, 
»y  be 


Cam- 
raphs 
ly  of 


AnscoSpeedexFilm,  0)ahandy 
and  supremely  handsome  com- 
partmcnt-receptade  of  solid  ma- 
hogany, for  keeping  camera  and 
extra  films  always  conveniently 
togethet;  the  lid  embellished 
with  a  burnished  metal  nameplate 
for  the  recipient's  name  ot  initials. 
Verily  a  combination  ardently- 
to-be- desired.  An  Ansco  Mem- 
on  Kit  is  this  year's  most  coveted 
sift,  and  certain  to  be  prized  fu 
Beyond  the  price. 


Speedn  Film 
dull  or  briah 
ihii  gni  bccK 


*JY,  Binghamton,  New  York 


o  Vetf  Potkci  JuD 


focvt,  [tTOridinf  for  bofh  bcainaer 
lUDid  Heailinnr  Leni.  Speed  U.S.  4 
in  Delai  ShuiKi.     [,  CtmsJt,  $16 

At  $20 
-'tht  M«nary  Kir  includes  the  Adkc 
Veit  Pockei  Juntoi  in  iMod  finiti 
equipped  kith  the  brilluni  Ans« 
Anuiignur  Leni.  Speed  P.  7-).  ii 


At  $40 

ii'i  u  AoKo  Veil  Pocket  Speede 
o.]-^  cunen  of  (lie  hiihnigndi 


uid  widni  efficie 


A«L  To  See  Them 

EUb  ukei  1  pictun  2U  i  )U.  Cov 
eied  in  genuine  leilhei.  Genuini 
leiiheibellovi,  B«ulifHillyd«i«ncd 
■ccunlclT  buill  for  precilian.  uopc 
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The  import- 
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adjustment 


iMift  oa  the  Goers 
GoarmBter  Ti|  on  ill 
■oodft.  So  Rlttin,  td- 
jucaienu  «t  replaoe- 
lU  wttbiOut  it 


''You    CQ 


ACCURACY 

the  measure  of  lens  value 


of  fiiifll 

-  /^^OERZ  Lenses  must  pass  the  mo 

^^  vJ     final  tests  for  every  quality  clair 

meot  them  before  they  can  leave  our  plant. 

a  lens  passing  previous  tests,  and  fin; 

jected  here,  would  be  considered  pei 

other  shops. 

And  then  it  is  essential  that  the  lens 
fectly  fitted  to  camera  and  shutter, 
again,  carelessness  may  ruin  all  the 
work  previously  done. 

This  is  why  we  insist  on  adjusting  oui 

to  the  shutters  on  cameras  in  which  t\ 

be  used.     It  is  for  your  protection  as 

ours. 

• 
We  are  very  jealous  of  the  good  nar 

Goerz  has  won — a  name  that  is  synoi 

with  extreme  accuracy,  which  means  s 

in  results  secured  by  both  amateurs  ai 

fessionals. 

G.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Goi 

317A  East  34th  Street  New ' 

Wt  are  mokers  and  imPgrtmrs  of  PkologrqpMCt  optical  and  icUnHMc 
alto  distributors  in  thsU.  S.  A.  for  ths  OpUscks  AnstcU  C  P.  Got 
Um-Pritdsnu;  The  Sendlinger  Optisehe  GUuwerke^  Berlin-ZehUndo 
turers  of  optical  glass  of  c9ery  description;  Priederich  Deckel^  Mu 
faeturer  of  compound  shutters^  engraving  wtackinest  milling  mackin 
tools. 


PZ 


LENSES  AND  CAMERAS 

can^t     go    wrong    with    a    Goerz** 
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ActinoFlasI 

OM"AIN  IN  CO! 

Victor  Fki 
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ICT. 
clea 
Dot 

Actinc 
KtlOffljs 
■Uuniinaie ; 
Md  illimii, 

wine  ins 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

iR  POSITION         {^tablished  »8  years)  BETTER  Pj 

UiBj  sppominldM  *n  bow  opan  M  anMUotu  man  sad  w«al*B. 
Far  tmaif-iUht  r*an  «•  han  ancoMhiUr  taogbt 

rnOlOgfiptiy  three  coloi(    work: 

MtM  earn  $35.1)0  to«100.(K)aweek.«J/-»;.X.V.1!fy.'„^£rlS 

Itaa  It  bMtir  par-    Ttrau  aaari  UtIbA  lnaipcnalva.     WrlM  for  cataloft-- today. 

JNOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

!  vjuash  avenue  efrngham,  ilun 


>  Flash  Cartridges 

AIN  IN  CONVENIENT  FORM 

•  Flash  Powder 


/ 


ICTOR  FLASH  POWDER  b  unequalled  in  actinic  power 
cleanliness.  Always  uniform  in  speed  and  actinic  qu: 
Does  not  deteriorate, 

Actino  Flash  Cartridges  contain  carefully-measured  quantiti 
tor  Plash  Powder.  They  are  made  in  three  sizes  to  thoroi 
ntnate  all  objects  at  12  feet,  18  feet,  or  30  feet.  The  high  s 
illumination  stops  any  ordinary  movement  and  insures  si 
-timed  negatives.  Your  dealer  has  Actino  Flash  Cartridges 
>r  Klash  Powder,  or  can  easily  procure  them  from  us.  Writ 
-ee  instructive  booklet  on  Flashlight  Photography. 


SONS  COMPANY,  3531  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 
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From  a  Vtrile  xtgativt 


phases  of  photography  and 
should  help  you  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  suitable  lens  equip- 
ment.    Ask  for  your  copy, 

NATURE 

the  master  artist 


twenty'trwo     alL    She  originates  beauty  and  we 


THE 
XMAS 
GIFT 
UNIQUE 

door  pals,  those  who  hunt,  fiah,  hike,  motor, 
and  camp,  in  fact,  al!  who  love  the  Great  Out- 
uld  appreciate  the  Pockescope,  the  4^powet 
escope.  A.  Christmas  gift  always  appreciated, 
iplicated.      Complete  In  caie  (or  only  $2,00. 

tf  your  dealer  cm'l  supply  voH.  lend 
us  SS.OO  for  tadt,  pbts  5c  postal. 

;AK    optical  company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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attach  it  1 
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of  your  pictures 


When  your  friends  come  around  to  see  your  prints  or 
when  the  camera  club  meets  at  your  house,  show  your 
pictures  enlarged  and  clear  by  projecting  them  on  a 
screen  with  the 

BAUSCH  &LOMB  BALOPTICON 

The  Perfect  Stereopticon 

Give  a  little  talk  about  each  picture,  tell  how  you  got 
certain  effects,  explain  the  light  conditions  and  the 
timing.  The  Balopticon  supplies  the  best  method  of 
showing  pictures  to  a  group  of  people. 
Anyone  can  run  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  Balopticon  —  just 
attach  it  to  a  lamp  socket  —  the  powerful  Mazda  lamp 
runs  itself. 

Write  Jot  the  Balopticon  Booklet 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

556  St.  Paul  Street  RochcBter,  New  York 

Nfw  York     Wadungton     Chicago    San  Frandsco    London 
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xrii:  V'her  ZlcrTcs;*andin{;  V^z^  Ad^XTisr-^  Pt:^35c  \tcnnnr  Aimetiqbt  PhdCqpacft^ 


Days  that  are  ^^ Short"  in  Acthiic  light  demand  plates 
that  are  ^^Long"  in  photographic  qualities. 

HAMMER  PLATES  GIVE  PLACE  TO  NONE 

In  speed,  reliability,  detail  and  color-range  they  are  un- 
excelled. 

Special  brands  for  special  needs. 


Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label) 

Plates  for  field  and  studio  work  and 

Hammer's  Extra  Fast  Qrthochromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic 

Plates  for  color-values 


U«.TaADC  MAMC 


Send  for  Hammer's  little  book,  ^A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making," 

(10th  edition)  Just  off  the  press. 

HAMMER    DRY-PLATE    COMPANY 


OHIO  AVENUE  AND  MIAMI  ST. 
159  WEST  22nd  STREET      - 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
.     NEW  YORK  CFFY 


METEOR 

FLASH  POWDER 

OR  FLASH  CARTRIDGES 


Professionals  and  amateurs  who  have  tried  our  powder  say 
that  it  eicels  in  actinic  qualities,  gives  less  smolce,  ignites 
easia**  Iceeps  better  and  gives  little  report.  We  suggest  that 
you  tryjalbottle  today.    At  your  dealer. 


JOHN  G.  MARSHALL 


1752  Atlantic  Ave. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
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I  Harold  M.  Benne 

U.  S.  AOBNT 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
^  AMATEUR 

ARmtik.bIe  Book  o(  Coucct  Infor- 
mation md  Hdpdil   Snnotioni.    ^4o 

both  costly  and  diicouraguig. 

Make  ALL   Your 

PICTURES 

As  Gold  As 

YOUR  BEST  ONES 

W  Pages— 166  Ittuslralims 

Wiitt«My«icaiitiadent«D<liL    lufomatioo, 
pleuw*  and  profit  from  b«pM<  to  Uit.    iW 

PRICE,  S3.S0 
AT  LEADD4G  DEALERS 

FALK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

D.pt.  33.  laS  WMt  3«th  StrMt.  N«*  York 

1 

HIGGINS' 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 

The  kind  you  are  stjre 
to  use  with  continuous 

AtDMlir«C«uraUy 

Cliu.M.Hi(|ii»&C«. 

caES:%:;[do.     mHUkSL,t,Jiim.H.J. 

■Vj-Jsa-rZEiiSe8]''t=i.-s=!:i 

1000  EXPERIMENTAL  EXPOSURES 

«UI  ^  d*.  yoo  u  moth  lofonoMlOB  u  tbc 
NO.  2  HARVEY  EXFOSUKE  HETXR 

MOTION  Pltmnte  MSTKR  ILM:  roar  dMteo. 

C  L  HARVET,  1«  S.  Daarban  SL,  Cbieua 

Amplify  the  1 

A  ibnple  contact  pr 
only  a  fngment  of  tli 
wtoouTlenra.  W 
haU  your  ^ort  and  c 

bnTdnTbocntnba 
aaieenr    Tlwanawer 
<iIlb<n>IMonro- 

PatalluRiflKtoiC 

Midland  park 

Naw  Jinsar 

Second-Hand  Lenses 

ALL  WAKBS  AND  SIZES 
WaktM  ••»■■•  ■«••»•.     Smihfmtmf^lM. 

HYATTS  PHOTO  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

D«pt.  L..  ST.  LOUIS.  HO. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

EARNING  »3S  TO  «!5  A  WEEK 
MOTION  PICTURE-COMMERCIAL— PORTRAITURB 

or  write  for  CATiLLOO  Ha.  TS. 

NEW    YORK    INSTITUTE    OF    PHOTOGRAPHY 

HI  WMt  Mth  Stnet           6M  South  WiibHh  Atbiiii*            MS  State  Stn»t 
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Another  ILEX  Triumph! 


Ilex  Paragon  AnoMtigmat  Fj4.S 


Our  Latest  "Triumph"  in  Scientific  Lens  Construction 

ft"  fot  our  Sdentiflc  DcHrtmant  which 
aaur  to  producB  an  F:4.5  AiuBIlftiiiBt  L 
u  tha  PfmKUOST  LENS  of  II*  trp*  on 


Thl*  tinr  MriM  U  ■  "Vlclorr"  fot  our  Sdentiflc  DcHrtmant  which  hat 
■PATmI  nalthv  tita^  nor  monar  to  nnducB  an  F:4.5  AnBBIlftmat  Laiu 
whlA  now  take*  II*  place  a»  tha  PORKUOST  LENS  of  11*  ITpa  on  tha 


pofflCt  luu,  and  practical  tMt*  br  photographic  (oparta  ban  pntroi 
that  It  ran4«  abaolute  ctltica]  ddnltlDD.  Cowa  tha  plate  for  which 
It  la  Hated  (harplr  to  tha  Toy  adfla*  at  full  aperture.    A  almplo  dlffualon 

derlco  anablaa  one  to  p: — '■ *' '" —  ^ — '--'*  — '■  *— .-  -« — •-     »»_-. 

enl*  applied,  (or  on  .thU 
will  ba  a  flnal  lurpriaa 

AND  DON'T  FORGET! 
THE  PROOF  IS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE! 


ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 
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AN  EXHAUSTIVE  WORK  ON  AN  IMPORTANT  SUBJECT 

The  ooatlBUoiit  latcrttt  in  photofrtphy  in  Bftttiral  colon,  sad  the  WAst  ol  a  complete  sad  coauieheM*" 
iporkist  agMBuel  oa  thJe  ettbjeet.  hmrt  led  to  the  preperatloa  ot  the  hook  heie  enaoniiced.  a  thotowghiir  pmctteit 
work  which  givM  little  ipece  to  hletoiy  end  theory,  but  doet  ooatelB  practical  worUaa  diieeCioae.  IwHmgjm^ 
e^rery  detail  oi  formula  and  maBlpulatioa.  for  every  procew  of  aatnral  color  photography  which  has  aar  pnp 
to  piactical  ntlUty  or  aay  theoretical  importaace.  The  author  ie  a  photofraphic  rcecarch  chemiet  off  thr 
wideet  ezperieace  ia  both  Burope  and  Amtfka,  author  ot  "Wall's  Dictioaanr  ot  Photography.**  "Tha  Ca»- 
boa  Proceee."  etc,  traaelator  and  co-author  with  Dr.  B.  CMg  ol  "NaturU  Color  PhotMraphy.**  oae  of  tkt 
editors  of  CaeeeH'e  "Cyclopedia  ot  Photography/*  etc.  etc.  The  tnbjoiaed  eummary  oc  the  coteate  wiB 
ihowe  the  completeaeee  aad  Importaace  ot  the  work. 

PRACTICAL 
COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  E.  J.  WALL,  F.  C.  S.,  F.  R.  P.  S. 


Chapter  L  —  The  Spectrum  —  Color  Fonaatioa. 

Chapter  II  —  The  SeaeitiTe  Plates  —  How  to  Prepare  Them  —  How  to  Back  them  — 

Chapter  III  —  Color  FUters—  Brcaklag  up  the  Spectrum  —  Additive  aad  Subttactive  FUtsra  — 
la  Make  Pllters —  ComaMrdal  Filters —  How  to  Ceaioat  Filters —  Mouatiag  aad  Udag  FUtcra. 

Chapter  IV  —  The  Dark  Room—  SafelighU—  How  to  Hake  them  —  Descasitisiag  Plates  for 
It  la  BrM^t  Light  —  Developers  aad  Developaieat  —  FIxiag  aad  WashlBg. 


Chapter  V  —  The  CaaMra  aad  Bamosuie  —  Coastmctioa  of  a  Single-Bstpoenre,  Thrte  Image 
—  Bxposures  —  Filter  Ratios  —  llarkiag  the  Sepaiatloa  Negativct  for  Later  Idcatificatloa. 


Chapter  VI  —  SubtrMtlve  Prscessss  —  Supertmpoeed  Carboa  Priau  —  Theory  of  Carboa  Pitatlas^— 
Searftlslag  the  Tissues — Priatiag  —  Developawat  —  Tiaasfer  to  Flaal  Support  ia  Sapsrposltloa  —  " 
lag^The  R^rdes  Procsesi 

ChapterVIL  — ThelmWUtloaPioceH  — Phuitype— Howto  Make  the  Priatiag 
— -Pilatlag — Staiaiag  —  Pulliag  the  lamgss—  Rsglstratloa  —  Improvlag  Is^pstfect  Rasulta. 


ChaMr  VIII  —  Relief  Piocsssss  —  The PosiUve  —  Bleachiag -- SUialag  aad  Priatiag— The 
I—  The  Wegativas—  BtcMag,  Staiaiag  aad  Prtatlag-  Develbped  RslitfProesesis  —  WorMag 


Chapter  IX  —  Mordaatlag  aad  Toalag  Prscsssss  —  The  DIachrome  Proc—  —  Maaipulatioa  ^- 
aadStaialai — The  Copper  jdordaatiag  Pro  c—  —  The  Vaaadlum  Mordaatlag  Procem — TheChearioal' 


Chapter  X  —  The  Three-Color  Guai-BichroflMtte  Proc—  —  Treatmeat  of  the  Paper  —  Prepailag 
Ceatlag  —  PigsMats —  Coatlag  the  Paper  —  Bacpoeara.  Developaieat  aad  Recoatiag  —  RsgliUatio^ 

Chapter  XI  —  Three-Color  Laatera  SUdes  — Use  of  CeUuMd  Film- Makiag  the  Banlsioa  — 
cWag —  Ptiatiag  —  Staiaiag  —  Phuitype  SUdes  —  Assembliag. 

Chapter    XII  — Serosa    Plates— History  — Theory  — SeparaU    aad    Coaiblaed    Methoda  — 


Compsassnag  Filter^—  Poeltloa  of  the  FOm  —  How^  to  .Make  the  FUten.-:- Flashlifhu  aad  Appssfglais 


Fillers  —  Biposure  of  the  Scfeea  Plates — Meters  —  Developmeat — Dcscasitiwlwg  —  Reversal  of 

—  The  Seooad  Devi^meat  —  lateaslflcatloa  —  FIzatloa  aad  Dryiag  —  VaraisMag  —  Artificial  Llghft_W( 

—  Failuies  aad  Remediee  —  Bzhlbltiaf  Screea  Plates  —  Proiectloa  —  Priatiag  from  Scrsea  Plates  — 
aad  MaalpulatloB  —  MatheamtJrs  of  Necessary  Dlstaaces  —  Stereoeoopk  Work  with  Serosa  Platea. 

Chapter  XIII  —  The   Bleach-Out   Proc—  —  Fugitive   Dyes  —  Preparatloa   of 

—  Priatiag  aad  FUag. 


Chapter  XIV  —  The  Uppmaaa  Procsm  or  laterfersace  Heliochromy  —  History — 
Nature  of  Light—  laterfersace  Pheaomeaa  —  Preparlaa  the  Seasltive  Film  —  Seasitisiag  for  Color  — 
Plateholder-Bipoeure- Developmeat  aad  Ffadag  —  Viewiag  the  Colors. 


Chapter  XV  —  The  Seebeek  Process,  or  Photography  with  SUver  Subchlorldes  — 
B  — History  —  Makiag  the  Paper— >riatiag. 

Chapter  XVI  — The  Diffractloa  Procem  —  Diffrsctloa  Gratiags  —  Makiag  the  Plates  — 
Vkwlag  —  Rcproductioa. 

Chapter  XVII  —  The  Prlsmatk  DIspersloa  Procem  —  Coastmctioa  of  Appaiatne  — 

Chapter  XVIII  —  Two-color  Proesssss.  Bl-packs  aad  Trl-packs  —  Dlscussloa  of  DitlaiHsa  — 
AdlastmeaU  aad  Optfative  Details—  Kodadoome. 

Chapter  XIX  — Ciaeflmtography  ia  Colors  — History  aad  Difltenltiss— Proposed  Methods 
PMribOities. 

The  book  is  a  substaatlal  octavo,  well  boaad  ia  red  doth.  Illustrated  with  ausmreas  dkffams. 

Bound  in  red  cloth,  price  $3.00 

American  Photographic  Pablishing  Com|Muiy 

428  Newbory  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 
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MARSHALL'S 

PHOTO 
OIL-COLORS 

Traiupareot— PermaneDt 


At  your  d«al«r  $3.75 
Direct  b7  post  In  U.S.A.  or 
S4.M 
Alao  anuller  nti 


a  Ml  rioipla  tlu* 


Tint  TOUT  photo*  1b  oU  the  bMutlfnl  colorlnM  of  natun  hf  ■  proo 

arm  a  nOTlce  can  obtain  good  ramlta.    BmuiM  not  nqnirod — alii,^    

coltoa.  Run  otw  outUnaa  and  and  ronora  aitia  color.  Applr  baa*r  and  mb  dOwa> 
Wlpa  all  color  oS  and  atartakaln  U  dtnitai.  Graatar  ipaad  than  any  othar  pioeaw. 
Pot  tha  profeaaloiial  or  tho  amatanr. 


METEOR  PHOTO  CHEMICALS 

JOHN  a  MARSHALL,        1752  Atlantic  Ave,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Frminan  Optical  Dlnrpncs 
Determlper  for  Ganwras 

Pat.  In  U.  S.  and  Bniopa 

What  is  it  t 

A  MiaittSe  pmdaon  deriee,  umqne  in  design 
udflnuli,  that  inaurea  dittiuctiTs  advantage 
to  Co-Workcra  in  Photagraphy,  conect  per- 
■peeUve  and  mdss  of  the  aubject — jutt  aa 

Cnai  it.  Free  to  aelect  any  viewptvitf 
I  tbe  wwat  to  above  the  eye.  The  "E^" 
iatbe  point  Aoma  by  artist*  or  arehitecta. 
AMATXUBS  GET  WISE. 

TIm  O.  D.  D.  accurately  define!  the  capadty 
of  any  camen,  and  it  will  change  your  good 

Sto  camera  to  a  SuperiM-  FOm  VaA.    The 
A  can  femain  in  place,  the  Mine  aa  the  toll 
Sim,  until  aU  expoauret  an  made,  WTraOOT 
CHANGE, 
lantlti 

dotO 

Tbe  (X  D.  D.  la  rimple  In  nae,  Bwdrina  a  far  ■teattf 
per  cenL  of  mU-takcD  pletnro,  wlthl(■acIpenae,<B- 
rtGtla■Im■  WHEN  and  How  to  take  lood  plctDtea 
In  a  way  to  make  jou  know. 

Addroa  tot  "Samplci"  of  O.  D.  D.  (oipririDB  aSccta; 

TbiATmnnnPliitnlal  Pliiito&  Mfe,Ci, 

OOLORADO  BPRINGB,  COLO. 


When  Corresponding  With  Advertise 


'WELLCOME' 
Photo  Exposure 
Calculator,    Handbook 
and  Diary,  1923 

/  Tells  correct  exposure  under 

any  circumstance.  Full  of 
other  valuable  information 
for  beginners  and  advanced 
workers. 

Plate    Speeds  and  Develop- 
ment    Time     Tables,     etc., 
revised   to  date. 
New  plates  and  films  added. 
Obtain    your    copy 
TO-DAY  from  your 
usual  photo  dealer 

MB  *  Co. 
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Camera  value 

c  uiif^iil  Ui  apiMoa 
r.  Tb*  DM£t  snwti 
Bern  UArtik  fan 

■  with  Uw  MhuMH 
iBttlDf  prinapli.  llw 
dtncUd  birii  apMd  id- 
f  ilukdird  Bkuo  buwn 

M  BRAND  NEW 

ICA 
Keflex 

-.f»r"   ^^  '67— 

WUi  Oiti  AHdiiBU  EiU 

Higb  Speed  Focal  FUne  Shutter,  Revendble 
B«dc  Rinng  and  Falling  Front.  Hiree  Metal 
Plate  Holden  and  Film  fttk  Adapter. 

OriM  unit  ttManTP^nlmBUu  tKnUawtf  cam- 

Abe  CohenTs  Exchange 

lis  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YOBE 


Woodland 
Backgrounds 

MAKE  BETTER  PICTURES 


Thert  is  always  a  great  dtmand 
for  backgrounds  the  last  two  or 
three  months  ht^ort  Christmas. 

Someone  is  usually  disappoird- 
ed  in  not  receieing  their  hack- 
ground  in  time. 

Prepare  for  your  Christmas 
trade  now. 


Woodland  Background  Stndio 

""  "'     "  »■»  -ilirdiHr,  filna. 
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"Heidoscop" 

Tbe  up-to-date 

■  Stereo     Reflex 

■  earner..  Tbtl.t 

|n^^"'A?.XS£ 

p^.^  r^t^^ 

■chrome  Work. 

1  im) 

■     sue:  4.S1IO.7 

^H  L^ 

Lmte*;  Call  Zdu,    Ten.Teoar  "fI^.Sj  preddon 

C  ri  9 

ihulter  1/300  sec.    Riimg  iront.    Reflex  finder  witb 

^'-■»y 

^^^ 

Price:  $250.00 

Indudinc:  ChanginE  MaEazine  with  tZ   plain  and  8 

intochrome  Plate  Boldeni  Ze>»  Ducar  and  Color 

FUten;  Sole  Leather  Canylng  Ca«. 

3awe£_  _ 

iv 

the  world  for  lit  siie.    A 

s> 

rial  foikti  fiilint  Camera 

w 

foTSlxil  land  Villcm.) 

FUmpack.  An  entirely  new 

Idea  In  Camera  Conatnic- 

s^ 

Rlkna  Fronl. 

Fated     with    all     be« 

^San' 

Price:  $60.00 

with  Schneider  Xenar   F: 

4.5  in    1/JOO  KC.  ahniler. 

"Klappo" 

Milady'i  Camera.    Sm. 

pleM  manlpulaUon.     Self- 

erectinc  rront.    All  Alum. 

(nam.    Smutly  bdrtied  In 
crocodile,     alllaator     and 

•ealakin. 

^ 

SUa:  2|x3t{ach. 

Special  Double  Aaaatlg- 
mat  F;4.8  In  l/JOO  lecond 
■butter.    Ridni  front. 

Price:  $55.00 

"Rollette" 

Wltb  tbe  outdde  meaa- 

die  of  2  I  3  incfaea  (Bait- 
"Aw™ifrfp.ed.lon. 

.honCooit 

Focntinc  device. 
Fitted     with     all     beat 
known  lenaea. 

clwnlcl 

Price:  $45.00 

nfwction 

WUb  Helloplan  F:S.4  in- 

ins    th« 

dndlntCairyiu  Caw. 

■mUpi«nt 

High  clan  Imported  Gunera*  of  all  typea, 

Unrinn  IHctnna  r^moma  anil  Pmlwt-nra 

ivivovQ  ri^LKixv  ^damms  wiu  rxujskivsBi 

Liberal  Discount  to  DeaUrj 

t.   Inc. 

ARTHUR  L  ERLANGER 

31  Union  Square,  New  York 
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CUKKifieb  iabtiertiisemenW 


—  Ho»^i$pl9yti  ad9mrHitm$nii  uudm  tkit  kMd  5  amU 
pm  vorA  EtfKHuU  Mt  8  e$mU  ptr  word.  Cauui  tnry 
wmit  mmwkm  mtd  iwUUl^  induding  ksading  tmi  adirtss. 
Mo  9d9trH$fm9mi  Utt  thon  $1.00.  Cth  wnui  0€€omf9my 
LMtm  dott.  9  fl.  M.  5IA  <tf  m&nik  frtHmu  to  doU  of 


Warttlag —  Do  Ml  nod  goods  om  opfroooi  to  tirougtra  unUts 
fM  on  tm$  tkot  o  d$poiU  to  tk$  wduo  kot  kosn  toodo  wUk 
mi  or  JMM  oUm  rospomtikU  P^nom,  Db  Ml  iood  otomoy 
to  attomgwa  for  goodo  without  iootsHgoHng  tk*ir  rospomoMUty, 
Goodo  mo9  ho  iMnl  ly  Uatprou  C.  O.  P.  with  prMUgo  of 
tmmimttfom,  withomt  ritk  of  tot$  om  oitkor  oido.  Tko  pmh- 
Mikori  ^  AMERICAN  PBOTOGRAPBT  tommoi  oeoopi 
rotpom$ioil4»9  for  loi$  whom  omck  oUmtomtory  prttomUoma  mo 
moi  olb$orood» 

PSND  ORDBR  AND  RBICITTANCB  TO  AM BRICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY.  428  Newbarr  S»^.  BOSTON  17.  MASS. 


CAMERAS  AND  8UPPUE8 


FOR  SALE —  Premo  12/:6.3  B.  ft  L.  Kodak  anaatlemat, 
■hatter  Optimo  No.  1,  adapter,  case,  filter,  copying  leiw.tociia- 
liw  panel,  like  new.     Complete  $45.00    Phone  Lawndal 
1564  or  addreM  GEORGE  KOSTKA.  2347  So.  Ridgeway 
Ave..  Chicago.  IlL 

WANTED  —  Stereo  Tenax  Dagor  or  verascope,  KrauM- 
Zeitt  in  perfect  condition,  write  pricei.  etc  GUSTAVE 
MONAT.  2356  Hutchinton  Street,  Montreal,  Que..  Canada. 

FOR  SALE —  Mentor  folding  Reflecting  Camera,  $125.00. 
Goen  Berlin  miniature  focal  plane  ftereotcopic  camera. 
81 10.00.  New  focal  plane  miniature  cameraa  folding  to  four 
by  one  inch,  speeds  to  thousandth,  $350.00.  Mentor  Stereo 
Reflex  Zeiss  lenses,  $130.00.  FROHOCK.  7  Moorestown.  NJ. 

FOR  SALE  —  I  A  Autographic  Kodak  Special,    Kodak 
anastigmat  /:6.3    in  Hex  Acme.    New  $35.00.     lA  Hall 
Mirror  Reflex,  focal  plane  shutter,/:6  lens,  good  condition. 
In  $17.50.     HOWARD  HITS,  116  Genesee,  Lansing, 


MichT 


FOR  SALE  —  Ansco  Speedex  No.  3  with  Ansco/:4.5  lens. 
X^sed  for  12  exposures.  $34.00.  WEED,  P.  O.  Box  1331, 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  —  Northern  light,  nearly  new,  camera  stand, 
backgoonds,  display  case.  Price  reasonable.  FRANK 
SWETT.  75  warren  Ave..  Boston.  Mass.  , 

FOR  SALE  —  4  X  5  Hall  Mirror  Reflex.  6-lnch  Goen 
Dagor  in  focusing  mount,  double  plate  holder:  6|  x  8|  Poco 
View  with  64  x8|R.R.  lens,  2  double  plate  holders;  focusing 
doth,  number  3  Crown  tripod.  The  whole  lot  for  only 
$45.00.     CHESTER  YOES,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE  —  Rare  bargain  new  3  A  Graflex  carrying 
case, /:4.5  lens.  Co8t$161.00.  Will  sell  for  $100.00.  Write 
at  once.    A.  W.  VEALE.  193  Warner  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Buy  a  camera  for  Xmas.  We  have  them 
and  the  extras.  Write  for  prices.  GERALD  WALDS  MITH 
PHOTO  COMPANY,  Metamora.  III. 

FOR  SALE— No.  1  Kodak  Special  with  B.  fcL.  /:4.5  and 
Wolfe  soft  focus  attachment.  Very  little  used.  Home-made 
enlarger.  Other  accessories.  Au  bargains.  Write  quick. 
FRANK  KING,  3101  Qinton  St.,  BellJre.  Ohio. 

WE  CAN  PAY  you  the  highest  price  for  your  camera  or 
lens.  Furnish  us.  with  the  best  description  you  possibly  can 
and  you  will  receive  a  cash  or  trade  offer  immediately. 
If  you  prefer,  you  can  send  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspec- 
tion and  if  our  offer  is  unsatisfactory  we  will  return  your 
merchandise  promptly,  at  your  expense.  CENTRAL  CAM- 
ERA  CO..  124  So.  Wabaah  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 

WE  BUY,  sell,  exchange,  cameras,  len8es,%binoculars ; 
firearms  taken  in  trade,  spot  cash  paid  for  good  equipment. 
NATIONAL  CAMERA  EXCHANGE,  20 ftWashington  Ave., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

EVERY  PLEAD  WELL  SUPERFINE  ENLARGEMENT 
Is  built  up  into  a  most  pleasing  picture  —  quality,  detail  and 
gradation  in  every  print.  The  appearance  and  finish  de- 
notes that  care  and  skill  were  required  in  its  making.  Ftices 
reasonable  for  high  quality  work.  Attractive  rates  to  ama- 
teur finishers.  PLEADWELL  ENLARGING  STUDIO, 
Erie,  Pa. 

MAKE  MONEY  with  your  camera.  We  show  you  how. 
Markets  enormous.  Write  today.  F.  LANCASTER, 
Box,  967,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

RETOUCHING  —  Enlarging,  developing,  printing,  in- 


tensifjring,  reducing,  copying,  photos  tinted  in  colora.  Twelw 
1 1x14  inches  enlargements  made  from  one  or  twelve  differeBt 
negatives,  all  for  the  price  of  $7.0a     Work  is  finished  to 

g lease  you.  Price  is  within  reach  of  everyone's  pocketbook. 
onsult  me  before  having  work  done  elaewbere.  AhriTi 
open,  day  or  night,  one  order  or  a  thousand  orders  make  ao 
difference  to  me.  AUGUSTUS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  2M 
Scranton  Road.  Qeveland.  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE^PHOTOGRAPHISCHER  NOTIZ-KALSK- 
DER.  1922.  An  excellent  collection  of  formulas  la  Gemts. 
Price  $1.00.  AMERICAN  PHOTOG  RAPHIC  PUBUSH- 
ING  COMPANY.  428  Newbury  St..  Boton  17.  Mass. 

FOR  SALE —  CompleU  set  of  Photo  MinUturea.  Nbs.  1  ts 
ISl.  Price  $60.00.  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHING  CO..  428  Newbury  St..  Boston  17,  Uam, 

FOR  SALE  —  Dixon's  White  Pendla  for  marking  dvk 
mounts.  10  cents  each.  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  428  Newbury  St..  Bostoe  17. 
Man. ^__ 


ONE  DOLLAR  SPECIAL  ^  Enlargements 
colored,  mounted  in  beautiful  carved  ^ded 
Ebcpert  workmanship.    Send  your  negative  now. 
PHOTO  COMPANY.  Times  Building.  New  York 


8z  lO^hasd 

scdSr 


Ctor. 


CAMERA  MEN  learn  a  new  and  novel  ptoceM  that  gea 
pleasing  results,  reduces  expenses  and  aavea  timg,    Suaple 
photo  and  particulars  5  cents.    KOCH'S  STUDIO.  CsB- 
'bran,  Colo. 

WAR  PHOTOGRAPHS  and  War  relics.  Actnl  bsttk- 
scenes.  World  War,  air,  land,  sea.  Large,  dear;  100  diitf- 
ent  scenes  $2.75.  Sample  set  14  views  30c  Piofaaety  Hoi- 
trated.  War  relic  catak>gue  25  cents.  LIEUT.  WBlSCE 
2117  Regent  Place,  BrooUyn.  N.  Y. 


Cash  From 

Your  Camera 

Edited  by 

FRANK  R.  FRAPRIB,  8.  M.»  P.  R.  P.  S. 

Editor  of  AmerioaB  Photographjr 

The  oofy  book  on  marketiiig  photogimplii 
DOW  in  pnnt.  Full  instructions  on  pFcpu* 
ing  prints  for  market,  with  much  imorma- 
tion  as  to  the  various  classes  of  buyeia  and 
the  kind  of  material  they  want.  An  au* 
thentic  and  detailed  list  of  the  wants  of  all 
important  picture  buyers  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  A  verified  list 
of  several  hundred  firms  listed  elsewhere  as 
bu3rers  of  photomphs  who  are  no  longer  in 
the  market.  This  is  a  great  postage  and 
time  saver.  Everyone  who  desires  to  make 
a  little  money  from  his  photography  should 
have  this  book. 

BOUND  IN  PAPER;  PRICE  $1.M 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

428  Newbury  Street,  Boston  17»  M 


REMOVAL    SALE 

Everything  must  be  sold.  Kodaks,  Graflex. 
Imported  Cameras  and  Lenses.  Seltons 
Paper  in  gross  lots,  25%  discount. 

J.  L  LEWIS,  522  Sixth  Ave.,  NT. 
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The  Gevaert  Photo-Products  Co. 

Antwerp,  BELGIUM 


Halm  GEVAERT  FactoriM.  Antwwp.  BELGITTH 

Branch  Houhs  and  Depots: 
Paris— Stnwbourg— London— Torino— MUmno—NapoH— Berlin— Vienna— Th«  Hague- 
Barcelona — Basel— Copenhagen— Stockholm— Buenos  Alres-^Uo  de 
Janeiro — Montevideo — Moscow — Bandoeng  (East  Indies) 


The  attention  of  the  Amencan  Photographic  Trade  is  directed  to  the  (act  that  we 
have  been  a^qwinled  Sole  Distributor  in  the  l^ted  Slates  for 

THE  GEVAERT  PHOTO-PRODUCTS  CO.,  of  ANTWERP,  Belpum 

leading  European  Manufacturer  of  quality  Photographic  Platet  and  Papera. 

Tlte  Gevaert  Photo-Producta  Co.  hat  been  specializing  in  the  manufacture 
of  lenutized  photographic  materials  for  oeer  a  quar^  qf  a  cetiury,  and  has  established  an 
enviable  reputation  for  quality,  baud  chiefly  on  the  high  perneiion  and  uniformity 
ot  the  Gevaert  onulsions. 

We  confidently  trust  the  Gevaert  products  wilt  receive  an  enthuuastic  adc^ion  <hi 
the  part  t£  the  American  public 

Descriptive  Priee-List  of  Gevaert  Photographic  Plates  and  Papers,  in  wfakh  our 
patrcHis  vnll  find  a  apecial  product  for  every  wpeciRc  need,  has  been  issued.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  on  application. 

THE  GEVAERT  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

117  West  46di  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

AM«M  MiniuuAlluut  lo  D<vl:  R  LOUIS  IXSTENAT,  nM-Pm  &  C«a.  Mr. 
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The  Child  in  Art  and  Nature 

By  Adolpb«  Armand  Braun 
I^IONTAINING   uHful  and  IntereatUig  chaptws  on  anatomy,  derdopmant,  and 
|u|  upnailon.    A  reasoned  leMon  on  drawing  chUdren  from  memory.    An  aitlda  by 
'^B  Marcus  Adams,  F.R.P.S.:  Child  Pictures  by  Camera  and  orer  3Qf  Ulustratlona. 
Slsa9x  111,  attractlTely  twund  In  blue  art  canvas,  decorated  In  fttdd.    PricefllJt. 


Mr.  A.  A.  Btaun,  in  hii  preoent  work,  has  aucceas- 
fuUy  endeavored  to  cominle  a  reference  book  of  stiKfies 
and  memoranda  for  artists  and  child-loven  of  even'  Uad. 
This  book  is  uniform  in  style  with  the  same  author's 
"The  Hieroglyphic  Method  of  Life  Drawing,"  wfaidi 
has^oved  hinily  successful  in  providing  a  unique  cal- 


lection  of  studtei  of  the  Human  Figure. 

The  ibook  contains  a  remarkable  aeries 
child  poses  nude  and  draped,  and  of  fodal 
and  action  studies. 


In  addition,  there  are  platea  devoted  tc 
cal  proportions  and  development,  and  tlie  text  contains 
able  essays  on  the  anatomy  and  exprewions  of  the  diOd, 


MIchelangdo,  Leonardo  da 
Vind,  Raphael,  Bottkelli, 
Murillo,  and  others. 

Another  section  is  de- 
voted to  cuinds  and  cher- 
ubs,  beloved    of   the    old 


The  section  "Child  in 
Nature"  has  b  fine  series  of 
nude  infants,  and  laixer 
childien  of  both  sexes  in 
attitudes  of  repose   and 


rbebookconcludes 
with  a  seriea  of  illustrations 
diowins  the  employment 
of  child  fonns  in  modem 
art,  in  which  posters,  sket- 
ches, comic  drawings  and 
book  illustrations  empba- 
uce  the  fascination  oi  the 


contributed  by  Mr.  Marcus  Adams,  F.R.P.S. 

la  the  selectioa  "Child  in  Art"'  Mr.  Braun  has 
brought  together  an  important  series  of  reproductiMU  of 
this  work  by  the  great  masters.  In  the  eectioo  "The 
Child  in  Reugious  Art"  there  are  paintii^  of  the  Va^ 
and  CbOd,  and  Holy  Family,  by  such  great  artiata  as 


American  Photographic  Publishing  Company 

428  Newbury  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 
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New  and  popular  priced 
models  now  available.  . 
The  same  exquisite  per- 
fection of  design  and  fin- 
ish for  which  Contessa- 
Nettel  is  famous. 

i|izt  Meniscus  Achromatic  Lens,  $8.00  2)i31 

Nettar  Anastlgmat,  F:6.8,  $11.90  Periscope  Aplanat,  $10.00 

Citonar  Anastlftmat,  P:6.3,  20.00  Conastlgmat,  F;6.8,-13.H 

G.  GENNERT 

Sole  Distributor 
New  York  Chicago  Ix>s  Angeles  Seattle 

Complau  atalot  at  ConlsHii-Natlal  Camarai  now  raady.    Drop  lu  a  card  and  Aat  rour  copj. 


NEW 

HOUSH 
ALBUM 

For  CHRISTMAS 

Kon«,  7 1 II,  «2.« 

High- Grade  Imitation  Leatlter,  Oilve  Green,  liand  decorated 
by  a  real  artist  in  soft  dull  tones  In  oil.  Durable  as  well  as 
dainty. 

Fitted  witli  fifty  black  flexible  leaves,  with  room  to  expaod  and 
Housh    patented    loose   leaf   pocket   for   unmounted    print*. 

Size  7  X  11,  $2.00  —  8  x  11,  $2.25  —  9  x  12,  $2.75  —  9  x  14,  $3.00 

Bant  by  po*t  on  ncdpt  of  prico.      [Now  Catalog  now  raadr) 

THE  HOUSH  COMPANY 

Album  Makers  7-17  E.  Comnrd  St.  Boaton,  Maaa. 
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BRAF  SUPER  LENSES 


THE  GRAF  VARIABLE 

F/S.8— F/4.5 

THE  ULTIMATE  LENS 
FOR    PICTORULISTS 

Diffution  adjustable.  Doee  not  de- 
pend upon  diaphragm.  Sharp  or  soft 
at  full  opening. 

NO  HALO 

Mmdm  for  Motimi  Pletor*  GBBMrM 

Send  for  lafoniifttioti  ooncomlng  compo- 
tltloii  cloalnA  Docombor  1st. 

SRAF  OPTICAL  CO.,  South  Bond  Jil 


EUQENE     HUTCHIN80 

«1 0  MICHIOAN  AVKNUC.  OHICAao,  ILLINOW 

IM  Yirk  Offlci:  JOHN  WALUGE  OiLLIES 

80  W.  40TH  ST.  NEW  YORK 


BRAF  SUPER  LENSES  ,| 


A  LEWIS  SPECIAL 


€4 


KLAPPO 


99 


New  Sport  Modd  Camera,  Ana^pat 
Lens  F:4.8,  Compur  ShnttMr 


h  L.  LEWIS,  522  6th  At< 


nhistrated  Guide  and 
of  PhotograpUc  Inter-! 
Shutters  with  Diredioai 
for  Cleaning  and 
RqMuring. 

Bj  wnxiAM  O.  HAMim 


Shows  worUng  ptfU  of  all 
Bstitrs]  siae,  with  full  instractloBs  lor 
sssenbliBc.     Indispesssble  to   cray 
repsirer.   Prlco,  fl.M  postpaid. 

AMriein  PiwtograpUe  Pri>bUi«  &. 

43S  NMrbaty  St.,  BMtoa  17, 


The  Simplest  and  Most  Practical  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Retouching,  Finishing  and  Coloring  Methods 

99  paftes,  with  16  plates;  6x9  liL,  postfree,  $2.50 

The  Art  of  Retouching  Negatives 

and  Finishiiig  and  Coloring  Photographs 

By  ROBERT  JOHNSON 

Tenth  Edition.    Completsly  Rswrlttsn,  Bnlsrtod  and 
Profusair  niostratad  by  T.  8.  Bruca  and  A.  Bralthwalto 

Johnson's  Retouching  has  for  many  years  held  its  place  as  the  authoritative 
handbook  on  its  subject.  This  new  edition  retains  every  practical  feature  of  the 
original  edition,  with  many  additions  by  the  two  leading  experts  in  this  field. 

BRIEF  CONTENTS: 
Part  I.    Ne^tlye  Retouchina* 

Material  for  NesatlTeKetottching.  PoaitioB  of  Desk.  Sharpening  PMidls.  'Applying  Mediam.  etc  KaUe 
and  "Negafake'^^Work.  Position  at  Desk.  Correct  Holding  of  Pencil.  Best  Toudi  for  Begiaiicn.  What  to 
Aim  at.  Varnishing.  Double- Working.  Modelling.  General  Remarks  on  Modelling. '  Hah'  and  Dress.  P)> 
liage  and  Grass.  Snow.  Clonds  and  Water,  AaimUs,  Spotting.  Stamping,  Bloddng  Oat,  etc 

Part  II.    Finishing  and  Coloring  Enlargements. 

WorUng-up  Enlsrgements  in  Monochrome.  Powder  Work.  Cloady  Backgrounds.  Vimcttinf .  Bniih  Wofk. 
Treating  the  Hair,  Byes.  etc.  Small  Work.  Sketch  Portraits.  Unng  the  Aerograph.  B.  ft  w.  Worlc  Wodk- 
Ing  in  Water-Colours.    Finishing  in  OU-Colours.  etc 

SENT  EPOSTPRBB  ONRBCBIPTOF  PRIGBIBY 

American  Photographic  Publishing  Co.,  428  Newbury  St,  Boston 
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liapky  box*  $8.00 
ail,  86oenti 


its  a  dosen 

I  photographs  use 
r^der  instead  ci 
you  will  get  bet- 
Because  the  sur- 
fore  Nobuc  dries. 
Nobuc  to  warp, 
re  a  photographic 


ALBUM 

n  it  with  NOBUC 


) 


7-17  E.  Ctocfd  Si, 
.f     BOSTON,  MASS. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Photographic 

Arts  &  Crafts 

EXPOSITION 

Grand  Central  Palace         New  Terk  City 

April  21  to  28, 1923 


(InchuHre) 


Conte$ts 

Awards  of  merit — for  Amateurs  and 
Phrfessionals  —  with  co-operation  of 
the  Camera  Chibt  and  other  (»^ani- 
zations. 

Live  Dealers 

Should  begin  now  to  plan  their  trip 
to  New  York  for  the  'Sig  Show.** 

Positively 

It  will  be  the  biggest  affair  of  its  kind 
ever  bekL  Those  who  exhibited  in 
the  1916  show  have  taken  any\rfiere 
from  five  to  ten  times  more  space  in 
this  one.  This  means  the  esdiibits 
will  be  far  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive! 

New  Lines 

Many  surprises  will  be  sibling  in  the 
foreign  exhibits. 


National  Exposition  Co 

(Incorporated) 

HOTEL  McALPIN,  NEW  YORK  CITT 


TiltplwnM  ?— •!!?— h  S7M     BiaeaHr* 

EstMrftM  S»  aaJ  334  tMM3StM«l34 
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By  arrangement  with  Tinnant  A  Wardf  woe 
have  ttJten  over  the  Amerietin  agency  tor 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1922 

EDITED  BY  F.  J.  MORTIMER 

The  International  Annual  of  Pictorial  Photography 

This  Polume  will  coriain  upward  qf  oim  httndr§J  fink  rtproiueUom  of  tkt 

BEST  PICTURES  OF  THE  YEAR 

from  the  London  Salon,  the  exhibition  of  the  Rosral  Photographic  Society,  the  principal 
American  and  for^gn  shows  of  1922  and  selected  examples  from  American,  Brltiah, 
French,  Italian,  Bel^an,  Canadian,  Australasian,  ScandimiTian  and  Japanese  workers. 

The  Progress  of  Pictorial  Photography  Here  and  Abroad 

wrttm  hn  pfondntri  pieMdUU  qf  dtfami  tounMa  Jonnlng 

A  complete  record  of  the  best  pictorial  photography  of  the  year  and  a  treasury  of  In^rira- 
tion  to  all  who  follow  picture  making  with  the  cam^a. 

8^x11  inches    Strong  Paper  Covers  $2.50  Postfree    Clothbound  $15fr  Postfree 

The  book  will  be  published  in  London  in  December,  and  should  be  ready  for  distribution  in 
the  United  States  early  in  January.  The  importation  order  is  already  practically  covered  by  ad- 
vance orders  from  dealers,  and,  by  past  precedent,  those  who  do  not  assure  themselves  of  a  copy 
by  placing  an  advance  order,  may  mid  it  difficult  to  secure  one.  Onters  with  remittance  may  be 
sent  to  any  of  the  dealers  mentioned  below,  or  to  the  American  Agents.  Many  other  photographic 
dcaalers  wul  have  small  supplies,  and  any  photographic  dealer  can  get  a  copy  of  the  book  for  3fou. 
But,  to  be  sure,  order  at  once. 

The  following  dealers  stock  PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1922  and  other  photographic 
books  in  substantial  quantities. 

BALTIMORE        Atlantic  Photo  Sup.  Co.  NEWARK  E.  G.  Koeni&*s  Sons 

J.  Sussman  Co.  NEW  HAVEN      Fritz  &  Hawley  Co. 

BOSTON  Pinkham  &  Smith  Go.     NEW  YORK        Brentano*s 

Robey-French  Go.  Abe  Cohen's  Exchange 

BUFFALO  Buffalo  Photo  Materials  Go.  W.  G.  GuUen 

CANTON,  O.        Roth  &  Hug  Go.  Herbert  &  Huesgen  Go. 

CHICAGO  Bass  Cam^a  Go.  J.  L.  Lewis 

Central  Cam^a  Co.  Geo.  Murphy,  Inc. 

Sweet,  Wallach  &  Co.  New  York  Ciunem  Exchange 

CLEVELAND        The  Dodd  Go.  Schoenig  &  Co. 

Fowler  &  Slater  Co.  Tennant  &  Ward 

COLUMBUS         Capitol  Cam^n  Go.  Willoughby  Corporation 

DENVER               Ossen  Photo  Supply  Go.  PHILADELPHIA  John  Haworth  Go. 
DETROIT  L.  Black  Go.  John  Wanamsdcw 

Detroit  Cam^n  Shop      PITTSBURG  W.  S.  B^  &  Go. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  The  Camera  Shop  PORTLAND,  ORE.  Pike  &  O'Nefl  Go. 

HONOLULU         Honolulu  Photo  Sup.  Go.  SAN  FRANCISCO  Hirsch  &  Kayo 
INDIANAPOLIS  H.  LieberCo.  Howland  &  Dew^  Go. 

Gus  Habich  Go.  SEATTLE  Lowman  &  Hanford  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY    Kansas  City  Photo  Supply  Go. 
LOS  ANGELES    G.  W.  Courtney  Go.         WOLFEBORO,N.H.  Photo-Era  Ma^izine 

Howland  &  Dewey  Co.  WORCESTER  J.  G.  Freeman  Go. 


American  Agents: 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLISHING  CO. 

428  Newbury  Street  Boaton  17,  Mass. 
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The  American  Annnal  of  Photography 
1923  

''T^HE  ytotU't  Kneit  and  Most  Ft^iubr  Phot(«npbic  Aimtial.    FnD 

Ffctutes.  24  SupplemCDta  in  Color.  A  Campitte  n<Aoff*pbic 
F<»mulBry.  The  Bert  irf  All  The  Annuals.  PUper  Cover,  91.75.  OoUl- 
bound  EtUtion,  tiM.    Postage  Extra. 


—  Autotype  Carbon  Tissues     ^fl^ 

„  .,,„,  _ ,™. AOTOTVPB. 

Ie  <Kder  to  combat  tbe  eirxMKOus  notim.  WKDCwhat  prevalent  amount  Amateur  Riotogiapbeni  that 
atrial  of  the  Carbon  Procen  necevarily  entails  tlie  expenditure  of  a  considenble  sum  on  cost)}- apparatni, 
tbe  Autotype  Company  have  decided  to  introduce  cheap  trial  iets  of  tbe  absolutely  essential  materials,  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  upended. 

PRICES  OF  TRIAL  SETS 

Outfit  No.  1 »S.OO  Postpaid 

Outfit CmnpleteforSi 7 S.OO  Poatpaid 

Outfit  for  Sx  10 11 .»  PORtpaid 


Wynne's  Infallible  Hunter  Meter 

Tbe  Wynne's  Infallible  Hunter  Ueter  has  been  spedaDy  de- 

xigned  to  attain  tbe  nuTimiim  of  nmplicity,  convcnienee  and  effid- 

enoy,  with  a  minimum  of  diameter,  and  thit^ness  of  case — tbe  ease 

being  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknen.    It  is  beautifully 

made  in  tbe  best  Sobd  Nickel  and  opens  automatically  by  preanirc  of  the  small  knob  on  the  pendant. 

WbcD  ordering,  please  tpeaty  which  style  of  scale  is  desired. 
HuDter  Meter $3.M    Autochrome  Scale  and  Iiutnictlon  B«mA,  $  .59 


New  Introdnction:  "Elephant"  Brand  Photo 

Papers         CELLOPIX  (ScH  Tmlng  Pkpcr)  —  A  new  printing-out  seU 
^  tmiiig  P4|er  on  imported  ilock.     Ricfa  tones  —  wonderful 

selection  <rf  colors  and  suriaoes.  Tones  in  salt  and  bypo.  Permanent  results.  Made 
in  tbe  foUowing  gtades;  fl'kile  Mali  Rovfli.  Cnam  Man  Rtnifh.  WkiU  UaU.  WhiU 
Clotty,  Crtam  Mali  Smaelli,  Cnttm  Fabne,  Matt  Art  Tinted  Orangt.  Cream,  Blue, 
Orant,  Aitorted  (i  colort.) 

BROMIDE  PAPER  —  An  enlarging  paper  with  cmtact  quality,  producing  rich  vehety  ibadows 
with  fine  gradation  up  to  tbe  hi^i-lights.     A  wide  range  of  surfaces  to  select  from.    In  lin^  uhJ  double 

SIDI  PAPER  —  A  (fei-ebping-out  Pfper  that  will  meet  all  tbe  requirements  of  the  amateur  finisher 
and  commercial  phot«rapher.  It  possesae4fiDe  gndation,  exticme  latitude,  brilliaiKy,  unifcMTDity  in  qieed, 
and  has  unsurpassed  lasUug  qualities.    Supplied  in  two  degrees  of  ouitrast.    A  surface  to  meet  all  needs. 

PROOF  PAPER  —  Nothing  the  market  affords  compares  with  this  Proof  Paper,      ff'rtfc/ur  p-tc*  lUl. 


SEND  POR  FREE  COPY  OP  SNAP     SHOTS  OUR  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  INC. 

57  EAST  NINTH    STREET  .  .  .  ,  .  NEW    YORK    CITY 

Developingt    Printing,   Copying,  Enlarging 

Everything  Photographic 
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As  Fascinatmg  as  a  Novel 

T__  1-1      I J     *   -      ■  -**   ■  *    -     » ^,—  f     ^t  »  t  ^ «X  L_  «  • 

WO  PMMPSO  MM  9BUj  OtttrnMUt^  BnBMO  pipH*  OB  nmuBWO^m  pt^tr»  JM|  Cj  Of  ■ 

THE   BARN£T  BOOK   OF   PHOTOGRAPHY 


Widi  dM  OKcpCiMi  ol  the  artidc  oo 


Tkc  wcftvwvni  photeyiplm'  writcr»  rTontKot  £•  J«Wwt  Myt  ■ 


■re  otfcred  dMt  «31  be 
be  dMRMflUv 


Tie 


■  ■■■■■  OS  1 

f.OP.ai^ 


by  W.  L  RWMtel 

M  nMffik  by  Cjb  J  • 
9  by  Adoipne  AonH 
Woffca  by  &  Eb  DffowD 
Geep^H  r  upofSf  by  C^  n*  rievntt 
1 9Ml*TiMBi|  Pl^i't  by  H>  W« 

to 


by  J.  A. 


American  Pbototn^hic  Publiahing  Go.     42S  Newbuy  sc^ 


IT. 


^  DiCnONART  V"  PHOTOGRAPHT 

REFERENCE  BOOK  for  AMATEUR 

PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

by 
E.  J.  WALL  F.  C  S.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

With  ipeck]  trtidet.  iiMhkfml  natter,  and  re- 
VMOQi bv Thos* DOMi^ r« !•  CLff r* C« S>s  ■•J«  Mom* 
mcr,  F.  R.  P.  S.;  T.  Thome  Baker.  F.  C  8 .  K  R.  P.  S.: 
F.  Martin  Duncan,  F.  R.  P.  8 ;  F.  C  Lambert. 
M.A^  F.R.P.a;  A. R Blake. M. A.;  CRHewkt, 
F.  R.  P.  1:  A.  J.  Newton ;  W.  Ethelbert  Henry.C  E. 

Tenth  Edition  -Greatly  Enlarfed 
B<Stedby 

r  •  J.  Mortimer  F«  R«  P.  S. 
Art  Ed'tor  of  "The  Amateitr  Photographer  and 
Photog*'apny 

This  imrakiable  book  of  reference  oontaint  within 
a  iingle  cover,  duly  alphabeted  by  lubjeet,  aD  the 
facta  of  photography  which  have  an v  practical  utility 
at  the  present  day,  together  with  chemical,  physical 
and  optical  details,  tables,  fonnulas.  redpes,  and 
practical  kiformation  of  the  widest  variety,  needed 
Dv  the  amateur  and  professional  photographer,  the 
photo-engraver,  and  every  seeker  for  inrorroation 
in  the  photopaphic  fieU. 

Nearly  800  pages  well  bound  in  red  cbth.     15.00 


American  Photographic  PublUhing  Go. 

43$  Newbury  Street,  Boston  17,  Mase. 


Volume  XXV 

PENROSE'S  ' 

ANNUAL 

The  Process  Year  Book  and  Review  of  tke  GmAic 

Arts.  1923 

Ecfited  by  Wliam  Gamble 

A  Ptofresshre  Reooid  el  Art  and  Tede^^  ■ 
Modem  Methods  of  Reproductno,  ProcewEy^ 
ing.  Printing  and  Amed  Indostiies.  PnoMf 
nkistrated  wkh  Fine  Eiamples  of  New  ml  u^ 
esdng  Processes,  Cokw  Plates,  etc  A  Tresfliy.d 
Useful  Infbrmatioo  Suggestkm  and  lufMntHa 
Indisoensable  to  AH  Workers  in  the  GrapfakArb., 

A  beautiful  cMmpie  of  iNwAiiMikiiig.  pnnttdj 
the  highest  style  of  modern  typography  cb  iftm 
paper,  and  finely  bound  in  charaungiy  <fay^ 
cWdi,  with  a  wealth  of  iOustratknis.  in  nooodscoe 
and  ookir,  printed  bjr  a  great  variety  of  typoffyl^ 
lithographic  and  mtavio  processes,  attncava!f 
settmg  forth  the  skfll  of  the  best  envraving  imI  pni'' 
ing  films  of  Fjigland.  ,, 

A  limited  knporUtion  only  Price  )4i)0  poitpiv 
Rettdy  In  January 

American  Photographic  Poblfohinft  Go. 

438  Newbury  Street,  Boeton  17,  Mast. 
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THE  LARGEST 

AND  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE 

CATALOGljE 

EVER  OFFERED  TO 

CAMERA  ENTHUSIASTS 

Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  in  your  name 
and  address,  right  now,  while  you  have 
this  notice  before  you. 

CAMERAS— KODAKS— LENSES 
AND  SUPPUES 

of  every  description  are  listed  in  this 
catalogue,  at  the  very  lowest  possible 
prices. 

EVERY  ITEM  GUARANTEED 

Besides,  you  have  the  privilege  of  testing 
what  you  purchase,  10  days.  After 
which  time,  if  unsatisfactoiv,  you  can 
return  and  we  will  refund  in  nilL 

REMEMBER  TOO.— 

that  we  PREPAY  TRANSPORTA- 
TION  on  all  orders  calling  for  new 
Cameras,  Kodaks,  or  Lenses,  eiduding 
View  outfits,  and  supplies. 

WE  HAVE  HUNDREDS  OF 

unsolicited  testimonials  from  customers 
who  are  pleased  with  our  service  as  well 
as  merchandise.  We  can  do  likewise 
for  you. 

WE  BUT  OR  TRADE  OUTFITS 

Perhaps  you  have  one  you  wish  to  ttade 
or  selL  Send  in  a  complete  description 
of  it,  and  we  will  make  3rou  the  very  best 
offer  in  cash  or  trade. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  BOOK 

of  used  BARGAINS 
issued  free  on  request. 


Central  Camera  Co. 

Dipt  A-S8,    SoOlh  Wabash  A?e^ 
CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS 
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This  Camera  is  Complete 

Premo 


No.  9 


Pleasing  composition  often  requires  special  equipment — 
reversible  back,  focusing  panel,  swing  bed,  rising  and  falling 
front.  All  these  features  are  found  on  the  Premo  No.  9 

The  Planatograph  lens  is  convertible.  Although  the  com- 
plete lens  will  do  copying  to  almost  full  size,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  use  a  single  element,  thus  doubling  the  focal 
length;  a  valuable  advantage  in  landscape  work,  for  example. 

Premo  No.  9,  with  Planatograph 
lens,  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shut- 
ter. Case  and  Holder  ^o  ^40  ^5^ 

OlhfT  equipnifnls  for  this  Camera  are  described  and 
lilted  itt  the  Premo  eatalog,free  by  mail  or  at  dealers', 

EASTMAN   KODAK   COMPANY 

Rochester  Optical  Department  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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iTx  Littk  Prodigy  ef  the  Graflex  FamiJy 

volving  Back 
aflex  Junior 


Pictures 
2*4  X  3'. 


R.  B.  Junior  is  small,  indeed,  but  it  has  the  equipment  of 
its  bigger  brothers — the  same  reflecting  mirror,  fucal  plane 
shutter  and  high  speed  lens. 

The  light-tight,  smooth-acting  revolving  back  is  an 
added  advantage.  This  camera  remains  in  normal  po&iiiun 
when  photographing  vertical  subjects. 

Cut  film,  plates,  film  packs  and  roll  film  can  be  u&cd  in 
the  proper  attachments,  all  of  which  have  dark  Klidcs  mj 
that  they  may  be  interchanged  between  exposure^. 

Price,  including  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  f.  4.  5, 
of  6|^  inch  focus,  $  1 1 1 .00. 

Graflex  catalog  free  by  mail  or  at  dtalert'. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  £j?  Schxing  Department  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


To  add  interest  and  improve  results 
in  indoor  photography 

Kodak 

Metal 

Tripods 


Price  $2.75  up 

Especially  compact  and 
light  when  folded — rigid 
and  strong  when  opened. 
The  telescoping  legs  are  of 
nickeled  brass  and  upper 
section  is  finished  in  black 
enamel.  Ideal  for  every 
amateur  use. 

CarryingCaseSy$2.yoand%j.l^ 


For  head  and  shoulder  por- 
traits in  true  perspective 
and  accurate  focus.  Adapt- 
ed for  all  kinds  of  "close 
up"  work.  It  slips  over  the 
lens  without  altering  the 
exposure  or  operation  of 
the  camera. 

Price  $.75 


EASTMAN    KODAK   COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,N.Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
At  your  Kodak  Dea/er's 
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A  new  model  Kodak — and  just  in  time  for  Christmas 

1  Pocket  Kodak 

Series  11 

with  KodakAnastigmatLens/.y.y 
(focusing  model) 


Price  $20 

Pictures  2^x  3^^ 

"IXZHILE  the  famous,  sharp- 
'  '  cutting  Kodak  Anastigtnat 
lens/.7.7,  with  shutter  speed  con- 
trols of  1/25,  1/50  and  i/ioo  of 
a  second  as  well  as  time  and  bulb 
action,  immediately  gives  this 
camera  photographic  prestige,  the  No.  i  Pocket  Kodak,  Scries  II, 
has  other  distinctive  features. 

The  self-erecting  front  makes  it  a  quick-action  Kodak — the  lens 
automatically  snaps  in  position  as  the  camera  bed  is  dropped. 

The  focusing  device  puts  the  correct  focus  at 
your  finger  tips.  Instead  of  the  familiar  scale  on 
the  camera  bed,  the  focus  Is  secured  by  a  slight 
turn  of  the  lens  flange  and  exact  focus  is  thus 
established  from  5  feet  to  100. 

Autt^raphic,  of  course,  with  the  new  design, 
counter-sunk  slot;  well-made  and  handsomely 
finished. 


Everybody  likes  pictures — and  here's 
an  ideal  camera 


EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER.  N.y.  The  Kodak  City 
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One  of  the  practical  features  of  the 

Kodak 
Auto -Focus 
Enlarger 

To  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  the 
negative  the  desired  number  of 
times,  you  have  only  to  set  the 
camera  according  to  the  scale  oa 
the  back  of  the  upright  standard. 
Insert  the  negative,  adjust  the 
paper,  turn  down  the  exposure 
lever  for  the  required  time  and 
the  enlargement  is  made.  The 
,  focus  is  adjusted  for  you  by  the 
automatic  focusing  mechanism. 
The  enlarger  takes  either  plate  or 
film  negatives  up  to  4  x  6  inches 
and  makes  prints  on  Bromide  paper  up  to  14  x  21  inches. 

Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger,  complete  with  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens,  negative  holder,  paper  holder,  set 
of  flexible  metal  masks  in  six  sizes  and  electric  cord 
and  plug,  but  without  the  60  watt  Mazda  lamp  for 

illumination $35.00 

Diffusing  disc  for  soft  focus  effects   .    ,    .        1.00 

Prica  iniluJt  ikt  Exeiii  Tax 

EASTMAN   KODAK   COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  City 
^t  your  Kodak  Dealer's 
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The  Kodak 
Amateur 
Calendar 

for 
1923 

An  attractive  gift 

with  a  personal  touch 

BECAUSE  of  the  mutual  interest  of  the  snapshots  you 
put  in  them,  the  Kodak  Amateur  Calendars  are  ideal  for 
holiday  giving.  Their  conservative,  yet  attractive  appearance, 
makes  them  appropriate  for  the  writing  desk,  den,  or  library. 

Style  A  or  B,  with  rough  grey  mottled  surface,  green  and 
silver  decorations,  for  vertical  prints  hangs  from  a  tasselled 
cord. 

Style  C  or  D,  with  rich  brown  mottled  surface,  gold 
decorations,  for  horizontal  prints,  has  a  double  flap  which 
acts  as  a  standard,  adapting  the  calendar  for  desk  or  table 
use. 

Price  eachy  with  attractive  mailing  envelope 

Styles  A  and  C I0.20 

(For  if  X  2J  or  2J  X  3J  prints) 

Styles  B  and  D 25 

(For  ^\  X  4J  or  3J  x  5J  prints) 


EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
At  your  dealer  s 
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Kodak  Cut  Film 

Where  light  conditions  are  unfavorable  as 
in  indoor  work,  or  exposures  short,  as  in  ""action" 
pictures,  the  extra  fast  emulsion  required  is  found 
in  Kodak  Cut  Film,  Super  Speed. 

And  this  is  secured  without  sacrificing  the 
qualities  of  latitude,  gradation  and  fine  grain 
necessary  to  film  quality. 

The  regular  Kodak  Cut  Film  is  equal  in  speed 
to  the  best  portrait  plate  emulsions  and  of  course 
has  the  obvious  cut  film  advantages  of  being  easy 
to  handle,  light  in  weight,  non-halation,  and 
unbreakable. 

The  Kodak  Cut  Film  Sheath  permits  the  use  of  Kodak 
Cut  Film  in  any  plate  holder,  and  with  the  Combination 
Back,  both  regular  and  special  models  of  the  Nos.  3  and  3A 
Kodaks  can  be  adapted  for  its  use. 

Prices 

ai«3i  3ix4i  3i«5l 
Kodak  Cut  Film^ Regular  Speed^doz  I0.46     I0.67     ^.93 

Kodak  Cut  Film,  Super  Speedy  doz.      .52        .77       1.03 

Kodak  Cut  Film  Sheath .10         .10        .15 

No.  3  Eastman  Film  Sheath .20 

Combination  Back  with  ground  glass, 

forNos.  3  or  3A  Kodaks,  Regular  Model 4.00 

Ditto,  for  No.  3  Kodak  Special. 4.50 

Ditto,  for  No.  3A  Kodak  Special „ 5.00 

The  Prices  of  Kodak  Cut  Film  Include  the  Excise  Tax 

EASTMAN   KODAK   COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
At  your  Kodak  Dealer  s 
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The  Scientific  Method  of  Film  'Development 


Kodak  Film  Tank 

The  advantages  of  science  over 
guesswork  are  quickly  seen  in  the 
use  of  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 
Results  that  an  expert  could  not 
improve  on — and  the  whole  process 
can  be  done  in  daylight. 

Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  this  easy  method  of  film  devel- 
opment. 

Price  $'i^.oo  up 

EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  the  Kodak  City 
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